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1123-84; original ming: Congyi ft; ri: Yifu h !• . Xuanbao &Yl; 
hao: Danyang 21 Jfp# f (Master of Cinnabar Yang) 


The 'Quanzhen master Ma Yu (Ma Danyang) was the heir of an affluent family 
living at the tip of the Shandong peninsula. So rich as to be nicknamed "he 
who owns half the prefecture" (banzh&u t ; 1). he seems to have led an idle 
life and to have had a keen interest in Taoist pursuits, becoming a friend of 
an ascetic called Li Wumeng * H W but not establishing formal links with 
any Taoist institution. 

In 1167. 'Wang Zhe arrived in Ma's hometown as a hermit from Shaanxi 
and met Ma at a gathering of the local gentry. Ma w ? as impressed by Wang and 
invited him to stay at his home. Wang built a hut, the Quanzhen an 4 ? i*i 
(Hermitage for Completing Authenticity), where he began to receive disciples. 
In the winter of 1167-68, he enclosed himself in the hut for one hundred days 
(from the first of the tenth lunar month to the tenth of the first lunar month), 
a practice that later became the paradigm of the *huandu retreat. During that 
time. Wang regularly sent poems and sliced pears (finli • j ) to Ma and his 
wife, 'Sun Bu’er, to convince them to separate (finli 'f flf) from each other 
and live as celibate asccocs. These poetic exchanges were later edited in the 
Fcnlt sJtiJtiui ji b': V I iV I. (Anthology of the Ten Stages of Pear-Slicing; CT 
1155). In the spring of 1168, Ma finally assented to his master's injunctions and 
became a rcnounccr. From then on, he followed Wang on his mountain retreats 
and tour* of the Quanzhen association halls. Wang repeatedly tested Ma by 
sending him to beg in places where he had formerly been the local rich man. 
By the time he died in Kaifcng (Henan) in early 1170. Wang deemed Ma to have 
achieved spiritual transformation and anointed him as his spiritual heir. 

From 1170 to 1172, Ma visited the sites of Wang's earlier ascetic life together 
with three other intimate disciples. *Tan Chuduan, *Uu Chuxuan. and # Qiu 
ChujL They carried Wang’s coifin back from Kaifcng, buried him in the Zuting 
HI i* (Ancestral Court, his former hermitage), and observed the mourning rites 
for the prescribed period of over two years. In 1174 his three fellow’ disciples 
left, but Ma stayed at the Zuting enclosed in a Ittuifolu for three years. Many 
young adepts from Shaanxi. Shanxi, and Henan began to gather around him 
and build an active community primarily devoted to the teaching of •ncufan. 
After 1178. Ma became more active and toured the area, preaching in official 
foundations (gwan ft 1 ). private chapels (*in or ffc ). and private houses, dircct- 
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ing various rituals, and enclosing himself in huandu built for him for periods 
of one hundird days, where he received his most devoted adepts. 

In h Ba. Ma returned to his native Shandong, possibly forced to do so by a local 
government suspicious of itinerant preachers. He revived the lay associations 
(hui 7 ) founded by Wang and performed miracles; the most famous was the 
apparition of a ary floating on the sc a, which resulted in the local fishermen 
ceasing the killing of living beings and burning their fishing nets. Finally. Ma 
learned of his former wife's death and died himself shortly thereafter. 

Ma Yu and Sim Bu'er. The story of Ma Yu and his wife Sun Bu'er, one of the 
most fascinating in the vast Taoist lore, was elaborated in several "romances 
of the Seven Real Men" written in the zJianghui xtaejJtuo » f i i novclistic 
style dunng the Ming and Qing periods (Endres 1985) Ma and Sun loved each 
other but had to separate to achieve their spiritual aims. They’ did so gradu¬ 
ally. with much hesitancy Mas fame in popular fiction must be related to his 
role as someone who successfully sublimates his normal marital life. Several 
Quanzhen masters, beginning with Wang Zhe himself did so in a cruder way 
by repudiating w’ifc and children, never to see them again. One of the thirty 
or so extant Yuan texts of zajit f: ;. (variety plays), called Ma Ddnyang sarulu 
Ren fengzi Jfflf i •£ F ffi. ] (Ma Danyang Converts Three Times Crazy 
Ren), compounds the sexual issue with the question of killing living beings 
as a profession. Ren is a butcher whom Ma convinces to leave his trade as 
well as his family. His wife and children arc thus abandoned and resource- 
less. which they remonstrate against with reason, but in vain. Ma also figures 
prominently in several other zaju plays extant only in late Ming edioons, and 
is often included in later anthologies of popular hagiography. Whereas Qiu 
Chuji came to play the most prominent role within the later Quanzhen tradi¬ 
tion, Ma became the best known in popular lore. 

Ma Yu is also remembered as a great poet. His abundant literary produc¬ 
tions were anthologized separately by various groups of disciples and are 
consequently dispersed in several texts, a process similar to the editing of 
Wang Zhe’s poetry. The Taoist Canon includes the Jinyu fi £ 1 !li (Anthol¬ 
ogy of Gold and Jade; CT1149). the Junwu )i ji Iff ?|i (Anthology of Gradual 
Awakening; CT 1142). and the Shenguang cart fV tt* (Luster of Divine Radi¬ 
ance; CT 1150). Many of Ma s poems also appear in Wang's own anthologies. 
In addition, a long speech and a collection of recorded sayings attributed to 
him arc also extant (see under *yub<). 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

LJ BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 149-W Endres 1985; Hachiya Kunio 1987; Hachiya Kunio 
1992a. Hawkes 1981. Marsonc 2001a, 103 


Sun Bu'er; Quanzhen 


Magu first appears in the historical reconi in the *Sfic»tx:idn zftinxn (Biographies 
of Divine Immortals), compiled in the fourth century. In some modern ver¬ 
sions of that collection—those that appear to be reconstitutions based on the 
Taiping guangji A j 'V K (Extensive Rcconis of the Taiping Xingguo Reign 
Period)—she receives an independent biography but it is noc cited by the middle 
of the Tang so cannot reliably be regarded as early. She docs, however, feature 
strongly in the SJicnxijn zhutin biographies of * Wang Yuan and Cai Jing v- 
which form one continuous narrative. 

In that story; the immortal Wang Yuan summons Magu while he is at the 
Cai family home in Wu r £ (Jiangsu and pan of Zhejiang]}. She appears to the 
sounds of drums and bells and accompanied by horsemen, a beautiful young 
woman of 18 or 19. By the Song period, at the latest. Magu is sometimes 
thought to be Wang Yuan's sister. After Magu arrives, she, Wang, Cai and his 
family perform the ritual of the "traveling cuisines" (xtngchu f j f; see *cfin) 
which is described as a banquet, the centerpiece being a roasted, mystical 
lin beast (sometimes identified as a unicorn). Magu also scatters rice on 
the ground, transforming it into cinnabar for Cai's sister-in-law's ten-day-old 
baby, a performance Wang Yuan laughingly dismisses as a "transformation 
trick" and a "game of youth." Magu s most idiosyncratic feature is that her 
fingernails look like birds’ talons. At one point. Cai thinks to himself that such 
nails would be very convenient for an itchy back. Wang, of course, can read 
Cai's thoughts and upbraids him for this insubordination, whipping him with 
an invisible whip. 

Magu's age—and the question of the scale of time in which immortals 
exist—has been a topic of interest to later generations of Taoists and btcrati. 
Although she appears young, at one point Magu says to Wang Yuan, "I have 
not been seen for an instant in more than five hundred years." Later she says 
that "since last I was received I have seen the Eastern Sea become mulberry 
groves and fields three umes." The latter statement is typically taken to refer 
to the periodic drying out and refilling of the Eastern Sea (on what we would 
call geological time scales) over which Magu travels on her way from the 
magical island of 4 Pcnglai to the mainland. 

The later history of Magu is rather confused. There are rcconis of two 
Magu mountains (Magu shan A$/j 1 ): one in present-day Jiangxi near the 
town of Nanchcng |}j 1ft dose to the bonier with Fujian and one in present- 
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day Anhui near Xuanchcng 7 1$. The former is listed as the twentyeighth of 
the thirty-six lesser Grotto-Heavens (see ‘dvngtian and/iidt). In the story that 
is found in the Shmxuin zJnuin. Magu is not presented as having any specifi¬ 
cally non-immortal existence, though the standard Taotst understanding of 
immortals would demand that she had one. Thus, the existence of traditions 
claiming that she came from Jianchang 1 \ (the present-day Naruheng. near 
this Magu shan), refined the elixir there and attained immortality should not 
occasion surprise. This was also the mountain that the famous Tang callig¬ 
rapher and Taoist Yan Zhenqing f( *J (709-85) visited and desenbed in his 
well-known Magu xiantan )i Vi * ll Ifi rE (Record of the Platform from which 
Magu Ascended to Immortality). That inscription is now most commonly 
found as a calligraphy copytcxt. She was also the subject of poems by the 
Tang Taoist poet Cao Tang /V \)\ (fl. 847-83). beautifully studied by Edward 
Schafer (1985). 

Magu is also regarded as having cultivated the Dao on Mount Guxu (Guxu 
shan VA tit l i ) in the soudi east of Mouzhou Kf district (eastern Shandong). 
In some senses this tradition accords best with the original story which, with 
its references to Penglai and the Eastern Sea. would seem to indicate that 
Magu had a much more northern affiliation than the site of her eponymous 
mountains. 

Wolfram Eberhard <1968.123-25) gives various scattered references to her 
appearances in local traditions. 

Benjamin PENNY 

LJ Campany 2002. 259-70; Despeux 1990. 61-66; Eberhard 1968. 123-25; 
Knhn 1993b, 355-58; Uttle 2000b. 334; Liu Ts'un-yan 1997.41*-^; Schafer 1985, 
90-102 

HAGIOGRAPHY 


Maming sheng 

ft % 4- (or: ft 4.) 

Maming sheng is an immortal who is said to have lived dunng the Han dynasty 
although, since he is credited with a presence on earth of over 500 years, he 
must also have lived during other periods as well. He is known primarily from 
two biographies of the •SJtcnxuan zhuan (Biographies of Divine Immortals}: one 
under his own name and the biography of # Yin Changsheng (trans. Campany 
2002.274-77)- The latter biography is reliably early but the former is not cited 
by the mid-Tang so must be regarded as of questionable provenance. 
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In the Yin Changsheng biography. Yin sought Maming out as he had heard 
that Maming had attained the Dao of ' transcending the generations" (duifti * 
|ti). In conventional style Maming tested Yin's seriousness, in this ease having 
his prospective student serve him as a slave for more than ten years. Of the 
twelve followers Maming had, Yin alone remained. At that point Maming 
sheng said, “Truly you arc able to attain the Dao." They then proceeded to 
Mount Qingzheng (*Qingchcng shan. Sichuan) where Maming bestowed the 
•Taujingjing (Scripture of Great Clarity) on him. 

From his own biography we find that Mas original name was He Junxian 
ft: : t V: and that he came from Linzi }*i $ (Shandong). When Maming died 
young, a spirit gave him medicine and he came back to life. Later, Maming 
obtained the Taiyang sketuLin jtng \ ftj f*|i first (Scripture of the Divine Elixirs 
of Great Yang) in three chapters. On refining this elixir he only took a half 
measure and became an earthly immortal. He was seen around the empire 
for more than 550 years before eventually rising bodily into heaven. 

Both Yin and Ma, under the names Ma Ming and Yin Sheng, arc listed in the 
‘Housheng d&&)un liqt (Chronicle of the Lord of the Dao. 5 aint of the Latter 
Age) as among those onicrcd to descend to earth and give instruction. 

Benjamin PENNY 

L_> Campany 2002. 325-26 

HAGIOGRAPHY 


Maojun 

Lord Mao 


Mao Ying > l * S 3 , better known as Maojun, is one of the founding divinities of 
the *Shangqmg school of Taoism. According to traditional accounts, he lived 
during the Later Han dynasty and was the eldest of three brothers (the other 
two are Mao Gu PIA| and Mao Zhong f ii) who moved from Xianyang 
Pi (Shaanxi) to Mount Gouqu (Gouqu shan nj [||| |||, Jiangsu) to practice the 
Dao. As their renown grew, the name of the mountain was changed to Mount 
Mao ("Maoshan) and its three main peaks were called Higher Mao (Damao x 
.£), Middle Mao (Zhongmao i|*#•>. and Lesser Mao (Xiaomao ')» If-). 

With the development of Shangqing, Lord Mao was endowed with new 
godly attributes. The biography of the Queen Mother of the West (‘Xiwang 
mu) in 4 Du Guangting's • Y«>ngcJteng;txuJrt 1m (i.9&~2ob) describes how. in 1 bce. 
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Lord Mao received a visit from the goddess, who bestowed titles and secret 
teachings upon him, and assigned him a divine spouse, •Wei Huacun. The 
biography describes the divine encounter between the Queen Mother and 
Lord Mao in lavish detail: Lord Mao is given vaiious life-extending plants and 
"numinous mushrooms" (•rlii), and he and his brothers arc granted talismans 
( # fu), seals, and sacred scriptures. Then the Queen Mother prepares Lady Wei 
to meet her future husband, who will become her disciple in the Shangqing 
mysteries. The core of die Shangqing revelations is believed to be the result 
of this encounter. 

Du Guangtings account of Loid Mao and h»s brothers is based on a fourth- 
or fifth-century text partly preserved as "Sanshen (i~ i*|> & (Chronicle of the 

TTirce Divinities) in 'Maoshan zhi 5. The latter is the most complete of three 
extant biographies of Maojun; the other two are in the ‘Shenxian zhuan and 
the *Yun)i qtqtan (i 04 .iob- 2 oa), respectively. As noted by Susan Cahill (199.1, 
186), the meeting between Maojun and the Queen Mother is set so early in 
Taoist history as an expedient to place the beginning of the Shangqing tradi¬ 
tion before the origin of the Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao). 

Elena VALUSSl 

LI Cahill 1995,183-89; Campany 2002,326-28; Chen Guofu 1963,9-n; Robinct 
1984,2: 389-98; Strickmann 1979. passim 

# Maoshan; Shangqing; hagiography 


Maoshan 




Mount Mao (Jiangsu) 


Initially named Mount Gouqu (Gouqu shan U J : !l ,lj). Mount Mao is located 
south of Nanjing (Jiangsu). The highest peak rises to a height of about 600 m. 
Within Taoist sacred geography, the mountain was considered the site of the 
eighth Grotto-Heaven (•dongtun). called Huayang (Flourishing Yang), 
which was perceived to be connected via subterranean conduits to Mount 
Emci <*Emci shan. Sichuan). Mount Tai (•Tatshan, Shandong), the Luofu 
Mountains (• Luofu shan. Guangdong), and the Linwu grotto (Linwu dong 
II lv M) under Mount Dongting (Dongung shan H ft ill) in Lake Taihu 
rflI (Jiangsu). Mount Mao was also the site of one of the seventy-two Blissful 
Lands ( # /u*fi). Filled with caverns, it was famous for its diverse pharmacopoeia, 
elixir ingredients, and “numinous mushrooms" (*2fii). 
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The mountain received its name due to its association with the three Mao 
brothers (Mao Ying f l : l . Mao Zhong f and Mao Gu V- M; see under 
•Maojun), who alighted on its three peaks during the Han dynasty, practiced 
there, ascended from its peaks as transcendents, and were later venerated 
within the ^Shangqing tradition. Indeed, the mountain has almost became 
synonymous with the Shangqing school, which originated there between the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Xu Hui ) Ail (34i-<a. 570). the son of Xu Mi ,;T ;fi 
(303-76), was among the first to retire to Mount Mao to study the newly re¬ 
vealed scriptures (for details, sec under *Yang Xi). Later, in 492. *Tao Hongjing 
(456-536) retired to Mount Mao to study those texts and found the hallowed site 
to be particularly efficacious for compounding elixirs. In Taos wake. Mount 
Mao became an important Taoist religious center for both male and female 
practitioners (who shared the site with Buddhists), and a favorite destination 
for pilgrims. During the Tang dynasty it was home to a number of influential 
Shangqing patriarchs, including • Wang Yuanzhi (528-635) and *Li Hanguang 
(683-769). However, for several reasons it is a misnomer to refer to the Shang¬ 
qing tradition, as is still sometimes done, by the name "Maoshan Taoism.“ The 
mountain was also related to other Taoist lineages, and much of the history of 
the Shangqing tradition took place away from it. The activities of Shangqing 
patriarchs such as # Pan Shizheng (585-^82) and *Sima Chengzhen (647-735), 
for instance, arc allied more closely with Mount Song (*Songshan. Henan) 
than with Mount Mao. where significant gaps in the lineage's transmission 
occurred (Sakauchi Shigeo 1988). 

During the Song dynasty, Mount Mao was home to a new set of revelations 
which, while rooted to some extent in the Shangqing tradition, arc character¬ 
ized by their emphasis on exorcism. In 1120. in particular, a disciple of Zhang 
Daoling was said to have appeared to *Lu Shizhong (fl. 1120-30) at Mount 
Mao and revealed to him the location of the founding text of the Yiitang ? 
(Jade Hall) ritual tradition. While Mount Mao remained an important Taoist 
center throughout the Ming and Qing dynasties, its proximity to the urban 
center of Nanjing led to the destruction of many abbeys during periods of 
political turmoil and war in the nineteenth and twentieth ccntuncs. Mount 
Mao recovered from those recent setbacks, however, and remains an important 
Taoist site today. 

The Taoist Canon preserves a rather abundant textual record for Mount Mao. 
TTic * Maoshan zht (Monograph of Mount Mao), compiled by the forty-fifth 
Shangqing patriarch Liu Dabin ^ r (fl. 1317-23). is a massive text dedicated 
to the history of the mountain. Chapters 11-14 of the ‘Zhengao (Declarations 
of the Perfected) also contain much information about the site. 


James ROBSON 
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LJ Bertuccioli 1974: Bumbachcr 2000a; Miyakawa Hisayuki 1964. 176-87; Nara 
Yukihiro 1998. 11S-21; Schafer 1989; Strickmann 1981,28-57; Sun Kckuan 1968. 
82-9a 

Maojun; Maashan zht, Shangqing; taoist sacred sites 


Maoshan zhi 

*** 

Monograph of Mount Mao 


The Maoihan zJtt (CT 304), a gazetteer on "Maoshan (Jiangsu), the mountains 
that served as the first center of the "Shangqing order, was compiled by Liu 
Dabin S| fc H (IT-1317-28). the forty-fifth Shangqing pa march. Although Liu's 
preface is dated January 2 of 1329. he completed the text sometime before 
1326. The work originally had fifteen chapters, but the present version has 
thirty-three. Since the materials in the gazetteer do not seem to date after Liu 
finished the work, some later editor apparently restructured the Maoshan zhi . 
Liu had m his possession a previous text in four chapters on Mount Mao that 
was compiled in 1150. It was. however, unsatisfactory since it contained only 
titles and brief descriptions. 

Liu divided his work into twelve parts. Part one (j. 1-4) is a collection of docu¬ 
ments issued by the throne dated from 1 ce to 1319. These documents concern 
the confcrTal of titles, the bestowal of gifts, the establishment of abbeys, bans 
on cutting down trees in the mountains, the rites of Casting Dragon Tablets 
{"toil lofyyuan), correspondence between emperors and patriarchs with replies 
from the prelates, and other matters. 

Part two (J. 5) is a chronicle of the three Mao £ brothers (see "Maojun) 
who purportedly flourished in the Former Han dynasty and after whom the 
mountains were named. They became the gods who administered the sub¬ 
terranean world beneath Mount Mao where the spirits of the dead resided. 

Part three {j. 6-7) is partly a guide to geographical features, mountains as 
well as peaks and grottoes; waters including springs, streams and pools; and 
rocks. Liu recounts the mythology and history’ associated with those places. 
The section also describes bridges, altars, pavilions, and terraces located in 
the mountains. 

Part four (/. 8) is really an appendix to the previous section. However, in this 
section Liu treats particular geographical features or edifices that had more 
historical significance than the others. 
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Part five (;. 9) b a catalogue of 226 scriptures, biographies and other matter 
that consists of four lists from various sources. The provenance of the first 
two is unknown. The third was compiled in the Song dynasty probably in the 
early twelfth century. The fourth consists of cxtiacts from the bibliographical 
section of Zheng Qiaos (1104-62) Tongzhi j]|i , L * (Comprehensive Mono¬ 

graphs) completed around 1161. 

Part six (j . 10-12) consists of two parts. The first is a short enumeration of 
the deities venerated by the Shangqing order. The second is a collection of 
brief biographies of the forty-five patriarchs beginning with ‘Wei Huacun 
and concluding with Liu Dabtn himself. 

Pan seven (f. 13-14) is a description of the palaces and bureaus of the Grotto- 
Heaven (see 'donpxan and fmli) that lies beneath Mount Mao. Women who 
have achieved the Dao occupy two of the three palaces while male Perfected 
occupy the last as well as one of the bureaus. Each year the Lord Azure Lad 
of the Eastern Sea (*Qingtong) conducts a tour of inspection of the palaces. 
The three Mao brothers govern the three remaining bureaus that constitute 
effectively the administration of the underworld, mostly concerned with fixing 
the destiny of the dead in the aftetiife. Liu then goes on to provide the titles 
of the officials working in the three bureaus and names of the immortals who 
serve there. Then he supplies the names of the occupants of the palaces. 

Part eight (j. 15-16) covers eminent persons—abbots, abbesses, priests, priest¬ 
esses, scholars, officials, hermits, and others—who in one way or another had 
some affiliation with the monastic complex on Mount Mao. This includes ten 
descendants of the Celestial Master ‘Zhang Daoling. two of them female. 

Part nine (J. 17-18) is a guide to the religious edifices on Mount Mao—tem¬ 
ples. abbeys, cloisters, halls, hermitages, and the like. Whenever possible, 
Liu provides the dates of their establishment, the name of the patron who 
sponsored them, and the circumstances under which they were erected. Often, 
however, he simply supplies their titles and locations. 

Part ten (j. 19) is a description of "numinous mushrooms" (*zfa) and famous 
trees that existed on the mountains at various times. 

Part eleven (J. 20-27) is a collection of inscriptions for stele. They concern 
abbeys, altars, patriarchs, springs, “cinnabar wells" (danjing If), conferral 
of registers (*lu). and other subjects. 

Part twelve (j. 28-33) is a collection of poetry dating from the sixth century* 
to the thirteenth century. The last chapter, however, contains miscellaneous 
writings such as prefaces, letters and inscriptions. 

Although much of the material in the Maoshan zhi can be found in other 
works of the Taoist Canon and secular works, the text is one of the most 
useful reference works for the study of the Shangqing order. Its value lies in 
the fact that Liu Dabin classified his materials so that a researcher can pursue 
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a line of study without the distraction of extraneous matter. Furthermore, 
whenever possible. Liu ordered the contents of the treatise according io their 
dates. 

Charles D. BENS 

LI BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 103-5; Chen Guofu 1963,247-50. Qing Xitai 1994,2:210-12; 
Schafer 1989; Sun Kckuan 1968. 75-82 

Maoshan; Shangqmg 


Mawangdui manuscripts 


In December 1973* archaeologists clearing tomb no. 3 at Mawangdui Mi \ 
if=. Changsha !< (Hunan), discovered a cache of texts written mostly on 
silk folded in a lacquer box. They were placed there to accompany Li Cang 

|V, Lord of Dai M ('*;. who died in 168 bce, into the afterlife. This was the 
main discovery of ancient texts since the opening of the hidden library at 
‘Dunhuang in the early twentieth century. Although in some eases badly 
damaged, and even fragmented into small pieces as a result of the fraying of 
the silk at the edges of the folds, and although some of the texts still remain 
unpublished after diirty years, this discovery has been of major significance 
for the understanding of the early history of Taoism. 

Among the manuscripts were two copies of the Daode jtng ; die cariicst ver¬ 
sion of the •fifing with the cariicst version of the Xici * & (Appended State¬ 
ments) and four previously unknown commentaries; manuscripts associated 
with 4 Huang-Lao Taoism (Yates 1997); texts on medicine and Nourishing Life 
(•yangiJtmg) cariicr than the *Huangdi neifing (Inner Scripture of the Yellow 
Emperor), that reveal the use of exorcism, magic, talismans ( # fu). abstention 
from cereals (•bigu), and other techniques of macrobiotic hygiene, together 
with drug and other therapies in the period leading up to the creation of the 
medicine of systematic correspondence (Harper 1998; Lo Vivienne 2001); 
philosophical texts from the COnfudan tradition (Wei Qipeng 1991; Pang Pu 
1980); Five Phase (‘waxing) texts and three texts and two Nine Palace (*jingtfng) 
charts concerned with divination acconiing to the xtngdc *P| (Punishment 
and Virtue) method (Kalinow’ski 1998-99. Chen Songchang 2001); a drawling 
of the deity *Taiyi (Li Ling 1995-96; see fig. 71); historical texts; and several 
maps. 

The Manangdut Yifing. The manuscript of the fi/ing is significant in many ways 
( 5 haughnessy 1994; Shaughnessy 1996a; Deng Qiubo 1996; Xing Wen 1997). 
TTic older of the sixty-four hexagrams is different from the received version. 



Rfi. 57 Fragments of the MjwangjJui manusoipc of the DaoU jinx <jui verson). 
KepnxJmrd from Cuotu wcnwinu Cuwriuun yanpushi lyHc 8$* voL u 
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Thirty-three of the names of the hexagrams arc different from those in the 
received version, the most important being "Key” (fian >:)) for qian )}] = and 
"Row" (dinar! Jl|) for kun hj* ii. There arc also a great number of variant 
graphs in the body of the text that could well have significant philosophical 
implications. Edw ard Shaughnessy (1996b) suggests that the original referents 
of "Key" and “Row” were the male and female genitalia respectively, rather 
than the abstract notions of Heaven and Earth. The four lost commentaries 
have been titled Ersanzx uvn f- ft] fThe Several Disdples Asked), Yi zfu yi 
y 5L (The Properties of the Changes), Yap S (Essentials), and Mu He g$ H\ 
and Zhiio Li f < •]. the names of students who pose questions to their teachers 
on the interpretation of the Ytjing. Some scholars argue that the manuscript 
version of the Xici, which is shorter than the received version, was originally 
Taoist in orientation and that it was later conflated with the later part of Yi zht 
yi, which is Confucian in philosophical orientation and discusses the names 
of the hexagrams. The received version of the Xici can now be seen to derive 
from multiple sources, including the Yi zfti yi and the Yao. 

The Mawangtui Laozx. There arc two versions of the Daode jing preserved at 
Mawangdui (Boltz W. G. 1984*. Text A (fia 5 1 1 ) w r as copied in small seal senpe 
graphs (xxaozhuan r J* '£) probably before the reign of Uu Bang' (?|I (Gaozu, 
r. 202-195 bce), the founder of the Han dynasty’. Text B (yi £) was copied in 
clerical script (lishu If ,*f) during his reign. These arc the earliest surviving 
complete texts of the Daode ftng, very similar in philosophical content to the 
received text (the *Guodian tomb in the state of Chu, dating approximately $00 
bce. only preserves a limited number of passages). TTic differences between 
the manuscripts and the received text have generated much academic debate 
(Lau 1982; Henneks 1989; Gao Ming 1996). The texts are not divided into indi¬ 
vidual chapters, as is the eighty-one chapter version of the received text. The 
division in the received text was made later in the Han dynasty in such a way 
that the coherence and flow of the argument is at some points obscured, and 
some passages have been misplaced. In addition, the order of the text in the 
Mawangdui manuscripts is reversed so that what is now known as the De 
section (chapters 38-81) precedes the Dao if'j section (chapters 1-37). the same 
Older that is found in the 'Explicating the laozx ("Jic Lao" tw £) chapter of the 
Han Fetzx || y (Liao 1939 - 59 .1:169-206). This suggests that there were two 
traditions of ordering the text. But whether the manuscript versions should be 
interpreted as stressing political and military policies for ordering the world, 
while the reverse order in the received text stresses metaphysics—the former 
being used by scholars of die law (fa £) and the latter by the Taoists—is still 
under discussion. Finally, the manuscripts include many more grammatical 
particles than the received version, reducing the text's opacity. 
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LJ Harper 1998; Fu Juyou and Chen Songchang 199a; Guojia wenwuju 
Guwcnxian yanjiushi 19&0-85, Hcnricks 1986b; Jan Ytin-hua 1977; Loewe 1977; 
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Mazu 

1 

Centuries of lore surround the goddess popularly called Mazu or Tianshang 
shengmu K 1. H 11 • J (Holy Mother in Heaven). Present-day circles of her 
devotees generally concur that she was born in 960 to the Lin H family of 
Putian i!i 1 (Fujian), w r as given the name Mo{niang) J'A(lll), and died at the 
age of twenty-eight in the year 987. Initially revered for her skills in prophecy, 
she came to be regarded foremost as the guardian angel of seafarers. Impe¬ 
rial entitlements from the twelfth to nineteenth century signify her sustained 
acceptance within the canon of deities sanctioned by state authonty. Numer¬ 
ous shrines emerged on Mazus behalf in coastal and inland communities 
alike. Many temples bear the designation Tianfei A (Celcsaal Consort) or 
Tianhou ifi (Cantonese: Tin Hau. Celestial Empress), from titles granted 
by imperial decree in 1281 and 168), respectively. Over five hundred temples 
arc dedicated to Mazu in Taiwan alone. The vast majority arc registered as 
Taoist institutions, but a small minority claim Buddhist affiliation. Shrines in 
Mazus memory also exist in Chinese settlements from Singapore and Na¬ 
gasaki to SJo Paulo and San Francisco. Festivals at the temple additionally 
mark her date of birth on the twenty-third day of the third lunar month and 
her demise on the ninth day of the ninth lunar month. Mazu's endurance as 
a guardian figure of Chinese communities easily reflects the degree to which 
devotees have adapted their perceptions of her authority to the ever-changing 
demands on their lives. 

Contemporary views of Mazu are shaped by hagiographic and scriptural 
accounts from the Ming and Qing periods. The concise entry on Tianfei in 
the •StfujJtm jt (In Search of the Sacred) of 1593 identifies her father as Chief 
Military* Inspector Lin Yuan ftjg of Pu(tian). His daughter is said to have 
been blessed with the skill of foretelling the destiny of others. Upon her 
demise, villagers honored her memory by constructing a shrine on the isle 
of Mcizhou /Vi t‘*|. TYic single episode rcconicd in this account demonstrat¬ 
ing her divine pow r cr tells the story behind the first instance of imperial 
entitlement. The ambassador to Koryfi „\i [ Lu Yundi fji fc(fL 1122-29) 
reportedly found himself aboard the only ship to survive a typhoon, guided 
to safety by the descent of the goddess on the masthead. His testimony 
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Fig 5§. Entrcncx to M jxu temple iTunbou gong ^ { /. Police of the Celesaal Emprcu) 
in Luking . Tiiwan Photograph by juiun Pas. 


led Song Huizong (r. noo-1125) to reward her shrine with offerings in 112$. 
authorizing as well a plaque bearing the inscription Shun ji 1(1 ?v. (Compliant 
Salvation). 

An eclectic late Ming hagiographic anthology published in 1909 by Ye Dchui 
V: •*. l j W (IR 64 - 1927 ) as the Sdn;uii> yuanliu soushen daquan fi#1 ffii A 
(Great Compendium on the Origins and Development of the Three Teachings 
and Search for the Sacred) dates Tianfci s birth to 742. This event rcponcdly 
transpired through the divine intervention of the bodhisattva Guanyin of 
the South Sea (Nanhai Guanyin if; if:)® n). to whom Mazu herself is often 
compared. The story’ that has become the mainstay of her legacy concerns 
a state of trance that her parents mistook for a seizure. When they managed 
to arouse their daughter, she cried out in despair over her inability to save all 
of her brothers at sea. Confirmation of her vision came when the surviving 
sons returned home and described how they witnessed the drowning of the 
eldest as they saw their own boats secured by a young girl apparently none 
other than the projected spirit of their own sister. Distraught at the loss of 
her eldest brother, Lin Mo vowed to remain single and took her last breath 
seated in meditation. Thereafter, she gained the reputation for being able to 
answ r cr the prayers of all women seeking to be with child. The establishment 


of a shrine at Mcizhou is linked to the imperial title of Linghui furen » 

)c K (Lady of Numinous Wisdom) dating to 1156. Her alleged protection of 
the renowned navy commander Zheng He ® hi <1571-1435: DMB 194-200) is 
cited as the source of inspiration in 1409 for the imperial tide Huguo bimin 
miaoling zhaoying hongren puji tianfei Hi |<J lit: K W # Ufl {$. iL I l\ <'*. ft 
(Celestial Consort of Universal Salvation. Wondrous Numcn. Bnlkant Reso¬ 
nance. and Magnanimous Benevolence. Protecting the State and Sheltering 
the People). 

Putative descendants of Ma2u. Un Yaoyu 1 ! •'£ tif (fl. 1589) and Lin Linchang 
If !•* s'’i (fl. 1670), arc responsible for transmitting a long episodic narrative 
cntided Tianfei xumsJicng lu ftOi’r 1 *V : if (Account of the Blessings Revealed 
by the Celestial Consort). An old Taoist Master named Xuantong £ :»(j is said 
to have recognized her Buddha-naturc (foxing Ml f i or buddhatd) conducive to 
her messianic mission. She reportedly mastered the Xiumwci bifa 5cfuili-ill 
(Secret Rites of Mysterious Tenuity) that he bestowed upon her at the age of 
thirteen. Three years later, the recovery of a talisman from a well purportedly 
led to a remarkable enhancement of her miraculous faculties. The episode 
concerning her state of trance differs in naming her father as the one she 
had failed to rescue at sea. Later popular accounts commonly claim instead 
that Tianfei lost her own life saving her father, reinforcing the ideal of a filial 
daughter. 

The Taoist Canon contains a scriptural counterpart to hagiographic legend 
entitled Tdishang Uojun shuo Tianfei jtuku hngyun png ft life f V «S£ ft K ft , v , 
v W. r (Scripture Spoken by the Most High Lord Lao on the Numinous Ef¬ 
ficacy of the Celestial Consort in Relieving Suffering; CT 649). It tells the story 
of how ‘Laojun became aware of countless victims of drowning on various 
waterways. To show his compassion, he ordered the descent of Miaoxing 
yunU i ; jr. (Jade Woman of Wondrous Deeds) so that she might fulfill 
her pledge to ease the burdens of all humankind. A variant form of the 1409 
title is recorded here, amplified by the epithet Fudou *i|i *| (Sustaining the 
Dipper) designating Tianfei s origins as a star within the constellation of the 
Northern Dipper Cbeidou). The astral deity incarnated as the filial daughter 
of Meizhou not only vows protection of anyone travelling by boat but also 
promises to oversee all aspects of life and death, from warding off thieves 
and tyrants to assuring success in childbirth and scholastic pursuits. Anyone 
facing hardship is promised relief by devoutly calling her name and reciting 
the scripture. 

A manusenpt copy of a cognate scripture collected in Tainan i (Taiwan) 
by Kristofer Schippcr matches the 1420 printing within the Tenri Library 
collection in Nara, published in the ‘Ziirtguvn daoshu (5: 781-86). TTic latter 
compilation (20: 557-87) also reprints the richly detailed 18B1 account of the 
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renowned Hangzhou (Zhejiang) shrine, entitled Chengbd Tunhougong :hi H 
-It K *n‘(Monograph of the Palace of the Celestial Empress North of 
the City Walls). 

Judith M . BOLTZ 

LJ Boltz J. M. ia&6a; Car Xianghui 1989, Li Lulu 1994; Li Xianzhang 1979; 
Maspero 19B1.145-47; Ruitcnbcck 1999; W^dow 1992 

HAGIOGRAPHY. TAOISM AND POPULAR RELIGION 


menshen 


Pltf 

door gods 


As the principal point where good and evil influences enter a Chinese house, 
the main door has long received special ritual attention. Considerable care is 
devoted to its proper gcomantic location and orientation, and various apotro- 
paic instruments arc installed to defend it against the intrusion of malevolent 
spirits, including talismans (*pu), mirrors (see under *jing and jun). the taifi fc 
-: symbol (see *Taiji rn), and most importantly the door gods as supernatural 
guardians. In modem times, these gods arc usually represented by the printed 
pictures, renewed each lunar New Year festival, of tw r o ficrcc-looking warriors 
pasted on the main door. 

Sacrifices to a door spirit arc already recorded in the U) 1 it* it 1 . (Reconis 
of Rites; trans. Legge 1885, 2: 20 7). and by the time of the Han dynasty we 
find frequent references to two door gods named Shen Shu 3 £ and Yu Lu 
v*t W. whose names and/or images were painted on pcachwood tablets and 
attached to the door. In late medieval China, these two anaent deities began 
to be replaced by the cfligics of various apotheosized military heroes, most 
importantly the Tang dynasty generals Qin Shubao |.^ W (>-638) and Yuchi 
Gong»*: ' (alias HuJingdc ffi ft-;. 585-65B). who today still dominate the 
iconography of the door gods. Besides these "martial door gods” (wu mrnsJtm 
it H M«), there arc several "civil door gods” (wen mmthen C P r ; >#)• images of 
scholarly or otherwise auspicious figures that arc usually pasted on interior 
doors of the household to attract blessings. 

The door gods arc part of popular religious practice and belief and do 
not play a significant role in Taoist ritual. However. Taoist temples and mon¬ 
asteries frequently provide their main entrances with other supernatural 
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guardians, such as a green dragon (ijingtong 7 ill’.) and a white tiger (baihu 

£n«). 

Philip CURT 

L_! Boddc 1975* 127-38; Fong 1989; Ma Shutian 1997, 235-47; Maspero 1981. 
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Miao Shanshi 




fl. 1288-1324; a: Tabu k '■.; hao: Shi'an \ I<\> (Hermitage of Verity), 
Jinlian daoshi ) iO (TaoLst Master of the Golden Lotus), 
Xuanyi gaoshi £ »*;j I (Eminent Master of Mysterious Unity) 


A native of Jinlmg (near Nanjing, Jiangsu), Miao Shanshi was a master 
of the Southern Lineage (*Nanzong) of *tutddn. He was a disciple of *Li 
Daochun. whose Retreat of Central Harmony (Zhonghc jingshi '|« filWj V) 
in Jinling was a nourishing center of the Gate of Mystery (Xuanmen £ | r |) 
movement Its masters emphasized the study of the Dwdejtng, the • Zhuangzt , 
the ‘Yijing, and major Buddhist sums, along with the inner alchemical practice 
in *Zhang Boduans tradition and the observance of •Quanzhen precepts. 
Miao seems to have enjoyed a high rank among Lis disciples, as he refers to 
himself as Prior (zhitdng »il y ). 

Besides the third chapter of the Qing'an Yingduxn zt yulu .. & •;?(/’ f V 
fr (Recorded Sayings of [Li] Qing'an, Master of the Shining Toad; 1288. CT 
1060). containing materials related to Li Daochun, three texts arc attributed 
to Miao Shanshi. The first is the Chmnyang d\)un ificnJtMd muting }i 
H N* M 1 U 3 tl (Chronicle of the Divine Transformations and Wondrous 
Powers of the Imperial Lord of Pure Yang; CT 305; Mori Yuria 19924. trans. 
Ang 1993). dating from after 1310. This collection of 108 pious anecdotes depicts 
*L 11 Dongbin as a savior of die deserving and the needy. Most of the talcs 
circulated widely during the Song period, but Miao adds moral and religious 
overtones to them. Two-thirds of the texts accompanying the murals in the 
hall dedicated to Lu in the *Yonglc gong (Palace of Eternal Joy) derive from this 
work. 

The second text is the Xiuxitfti* 1 gong'an £ t\l k & & (Great Enigmatic 
Sayings of the Mysterious Teaching; 1324; CT 1065), conststing of sixty-four 
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lectures—corresponding to the sixty-four hexagrams of the Yifing—on pas¬ 
sages of the Ddi\icjing, the Zhuungzt, and the Yijing. Miao's adoption of Chan 
methods is especially notable here. The third text, the Sanyxuin muxohen fushou 
zhrnjing )t WW •; j*< 3? (Authenue Scripture on Happiness and Longevity 
and the Wondrous Origin of the Three Primes: CT 651). is a short liturgical 
work with a postfacc by Miao dated 1324. 

Farzeen BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 

L _3 Boltz J. M. 1987a, 67.182-83; Chen Yuan 1988,729-3*; Mori Yuria 1992a 
& Li Daochun; nndtfn; Nanzong 


mijuc 


(or: ftik) 


Secret Instructions 


In presem-day Taoism, mijuc is used as the generic term for the manuals of a 
practitioner, which contain the methods that arc somehow considered most 
cruciaL and that arc therefore most restricted in their circulation. In the current 
forms of the classical A Zhengyi liturgy, the term refers to the "secret manu¬ 
als” that air possessed exclusively by the Taoist ntual master ('daozhang), and 
which contain instructions mostly concerning those inner, “esoteric" parts of 
ntual that are the domain of the high pnesT (pwgtmg i Ifj) alone. More than 
any other manuscript, the secret manual owned by such a priest represents 
the family heirioom that he will transmit in full only to his son. his successor. 
A classical Zhengyi priest copies his mijuc at his ondination, and it typically 
has the format of a small square volume, which he may carry with him in his 
pocket during services. 

TTic material included in the present-day mijuc is derived mostly from the 
new. exorcistic traditions of the Song dynasty, such as the *Tianxin zhengfa 
and *Qingwci traditions, and in some cases it occurs in almost identical form 
in the early compilations of the methods of these traditions found in the 
Daozang. But while it seems possible that personal secret manuals used by 
practicing priests during the Song dynasty may have served as sources for 
these large-scale and systematic compilations, the precise category of text that 
corresponds to the form of mifiic used in present-day classical Zhengyi Taoism 
is very scarcely represented in the Canon. A notable exception is chapter 31 
of the * Daofa huiyuan, the fourteenth-century compendium of methods of 
"thunder magic” (sec *lcifd). It is the companion volume to the preceding 


MIN TIDE 


chapter 30. which contains the text of a ritual of Announcement (zougao ,V 
Iv; see \fabtao) of the Qingwei tradition. Chapter 31 is entitled Xutfnsht *yujue 
btzhi £ ffc* v ,!f‘ : ? (Jade Instructions and Secret Purport of the Mysterious 
Pivot), and gives descriptions of the methods of preparing the holy water 
that accompany the ritual of Announcement, a method of making an inner 
journey to heaven in order to deliver a petition, and a variety of divination 
techniques. 

The structure and contents of this text arc quite similar to the mijue trans¬ 
mitted by the classical Zhengyi priests of southern Taiwan. Their manuals 
carry titles such as Xuarkc nuaojuc £ fa “Wondrous Instructions for 
the Mysterious Liturgy,** or Btchuan yujue t£ffj }•: "Secretly Transmitted 
Jade Instructions." sometimes preceded by an attribution to the first Celestial 
Master, *Zhang Daolmg, and a phrase indicating that they originate from 
Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan, Jiangxi). The contents of the manuals per¬ 
tain exclusively to the "pure liturgy** of *)iao ceremonies, not to the funerary 
liturgy, and they mainly focus on the "inner" aspects of the performance of 
the high priest, that is. on visualization practices and the incantations that arc 
pronounced inwardly, or just inaudibly, by the high priest during the perfor¬ 
mance. 

Paul ANDERSEN 

Mitamura Keiko 1998; Saso 1978a 
% jiao: ORDINATION AND PRIESTHOOD 


Min Yidc 


M-ff 


1748-1836; original ming: Tiaofu ft ill; zt: Buzhi • tf Xiaogen 
'Hi; hao: Lanyunzi 3 i f (Master of the Lazy Clouds) 


Mm Tide, who came from a family of Wuxing A *K] (Zhejiang), was the eleventh 
patriarch of the ‘Longmen school and is also rcgaided as the founder of its 
Shanghai branch called Fangbian pai j (*£ (Branch of the Skillful Methods). 
In his childhood, as he was of a feeble constitution, his father, Min Genfu I <| 
! 1 >?l, who was a Provincial Graduate (juren 9 fi \) in Henan, took him to the 
•Tongfro guan (Abbey of the Paulownias and Cypresses) on Mount Tiantai 
(•Tiancai shan, Zhejiang). Here the tenth Longmen patriarch. Gao Dongli . 
it i p-r 768 ). healed him with the help of physiological techniques. As Gao was 
already at an advanced age. Min studied with Shen Yibing ffi (1708-86), 
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a disciple of Gaos who first taught Min the basic Longmen principles and 
then became his main master. As his father had wished, after his recovery 
Min completed his studies, and became a Department Vice Magistrate (zftou 
stma in Yunnan. 

It was probably at that time that he met several Taoist masters linked to a 
Longmen Taoist-Tanmc branch called Xtzhu xinzong M 4 4 •& n (Heart Lineage 
of Western India). The founding of this branch is ascribed to Jizu daozhe ft 

j ft (Man of the Dao from Chicken Claw Mountain; fl. 1790), a legendary 
figure who played an important role in Min’s spiritual development and was 
himself a recipient of the Longmen oniination. Min states that this master 
gave him the Chuhi tuoiuoni ting f.\ :•* I’Kii fi ISii (Vtuu/n/dUrd-dhamfl; T. 1162), 
which is included in Min s Gu Shuytnlcu cangshu fi j*! RiUS .*J (Collection 
of the Ancient Hidden Pavilion of Books; Qing Xitai 1994. a: 184-86). Other 
biographies say that Min also received a meditation method related to *Doumu 
(Mother of the Dipper) and compiled the Dafan xiantian fanyi doufa (; fi 1 ; }t K 
*!: 1 I \!\ (Dipper Method of the Prccclcstial Sanskrit Sounds of the Great 
Brahma), a collection of mantras based on their Sanskrit pronunciation- 

Min Yidc thus was not only initiated into the Longmen school by his 
master Shen Yibing, but also allegedly received the teachings of its Xizhu 
xinzong branch from Jizu daozhe. He then decided to withdraw to Mount 
Jingai (Jingai shan 5 ? ill . Zhejiang), where he devoted himself to writing 
the history of the patriarchs and various branches of the Longmen school. 
The title of his ten-juan work, the Jingai xindeng £ rfK (Transmission of 
the Heart-Lamp from Mount Jingai). shows that Min paid special attention to 
the Longmen tradition based on that mountain. Meanwhile, he also gathered 
several Longmen texts on 'nadan in his Gu Shuvinhru cangshu , a collection that 
later served as the basis for his * Daozangxubxan (Sequel to the Taoist Canon; 
18*4). 

Monica ESPOSITO 

L_> Esposito 1992: Esposito 1997. 80-84; Esposito 2001; Mori Yuria 1994; Qing 
Xitai 1988-95, 4:116-27 

% Daozang xubian: ncidan: Longmen 


MINGUS Til TIN 


Minghe yuyin 

Echoes of Cranes’ Songs 

Tire Minghe yuyin is the most famous collection of Song-Jin and Yuan Taoist 
poetry, and an excellent example of how such poetry circulated within society 
at large. Hie anthology has a rather complex history. The celebrated Yuan 
scholar Yuji V <1272-1348) was invited to write poems in reply to a set of 
twenty n ,;i( (lyncs) written by a Taoist master named Feng ilv, and made 
famous by a courtesan who sang them to large audiences. Yu wrote his own 
twelve poems to the same melody, and both sets appear under the tide Minghe 
yuyin. together with a preface explaining their origin, in Yu Ji s anthology. In 
1347. a southern ‘Quanzhen Taoist. Peng Zhizhong collected these 

and many other Taoist poems of various origins and edited a much larger 
anthology under the same title. The master Feng whose lyrical work, initiated 
the whole undertaking was actually also a Quanzhen master, only known by 
his zi , Changquan H . His collected works, Dongyuiin ji JR?; U. (Anthology 
of the Cavernous Abyss; CT106*). include the poems that inspired Yu Ji along 
with many others. 

Although Yu Ji was mainly affiliated with the ‘Zhengyi order, he appears 
to have willingly associated his name with an editorial venture that popular¬ 
ized Quanzhen poetry in the south. This was a favorite method of propaga¬ 
tion for Quanzhen Taoism, anthologies of poetry and collected sayings were 
circulated in areas where the tradition was not well established. The Minghe 
yuyin, however, is not a sectarian book, as it includes—to varying extents—all 
major trends of mystical Taoist poetry’ of this period. ‘nridan being by far the 
main element. Of the 508 texts, largely consisting of ct along with a few shi 
(regulated poems) and prose texts. 248 are by Quanzhen masters (most nota¬ 
bly *Qiu Chuji. *Ma Yu. Feng Changquan and ‘Song Defang). *LU Dongbin 
alone has 114 works included in the collection, and his immortal companions 
have eighteen. Eminent Song Taoists have thirty-three (with sixteen for *Bai 
Yuchan), Yu Ji has twelve, and the remaining eighty-three arc either by late 
Yuan Taoists or by unidentified authors. Many poems arc known from other 
anthologies, but quite a few arc unique, like Song Defang’s sixty-three ct. 

Despite its large number of sources, the Minghe yuyin has a kind of cohesive- 
ness. Poems are usually lyrical, extol the bliss of immortality, and urge readers 
or listeners to strive for aloofiicss from this world. Many are in the daoqing j( 

11 style (Ono Shihei 1964). and most must have been a popular corpus of songs 
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to be used during festivals at temples and in theatrical productions. Therefore, 
it is quite logical that the more speculative trend of *Nanzong poetry is not 
much represented. On the other hand, a major characteristic of nrnliin poetry, 
direct revelation by an immortal through spirit writing (see •/iyi), is evident 
in these works. 

An cariy Ming edition of the Mutgfce yuym. alternatively tided Quiinzhcvt 
Ztwgyun fangwai xuanyan v l'l jv BH // V|* £ ,; (Mysterious Words of the Spiri¬ 
tual World hum die Ancestral Eye of the Quanzhen), is kept at the National 
Library’ in Taiwan. Although this version is shorter than the standard Daozang 
edition (CT noo). it also includes otherwise unknown texts on communal 
Taoist practice, especially the *zuobo, and therefore shows an even stronger 
Quan2hen influence. 

Vincenr GOOSSAERT 

Q BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 188-90 
Quan2hen 


mingmen 

♦n 

Gate of the Vital Force 

In the Chinese medical literature, the term mmgmrn (also rendered as Gate of 
Life) denotes the right kidney in its function of procreation. The mingmm is 
therefore related to the Original Pneuma (*yuanqi) or Yang Pneuma (ydng*ji 
I*,) VO. also called Real Fire (zhenhuo i*( );). The same term also refers to an 
acupoint located along the Control Channel between the second and third 
lumbar vertebrae (see 'dumai and renmai ). 

*Ncidan texts often designate mingmcn as a synonym for the lower Cinnabar 
Field (•danitiin). Although the mingmen can be physically located in the umbili¬ 
cal region or be related to the kidneys, spleen, nose, and so on. it shares the 
ambivalent meaning of other key alchemical terms. In fact, the mingmen is 
the center beyond all spatial and temporal categories. It has no shape, but all 
polarities can be resumed in it and all transformations can take place within 
it. As the point where breath ascends and descends, and where thought can 
be perceived in its perpetual fluctuations between movement and quiescence 
(*deng and/mg). it is a symbol of the mechanism of Life and Death" (shcngsi 
zhiJi'lzKZVi). 


Monied ESPC5I7V 
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mifigtdng 

mt 

Hall of Light; Bright Hall 

In anacnt China, the Hall of Light or Bright Hall was a sacred building used for 
imperial ceremonies (Major 1993.221-24). Its round roof and square foundation 
symboteed Heaven and Earth, respectively. The inner space was divided into 
five or nine sections or rooms, which represented the spatial structure of the 
world according to the *wwdng and the "magic square" based on the number 
9. respectively (see the entries *Taiyi and •Hern and Luoshu). The Hall of Light 
was also the house of the calendar, where emperors ritually inaugurated the 
seasons. Emperors supported and secured the cosmic order of space and time 
by pacing the hall in a circle. 

In Taoism, however, mingtang indicates a space within the human body that 
is important in longevity and transmutation practices. Although the location 
of the Hall of Light varies according to different texts, most Taoist traditions 
understand nungtang as an area situated within the head. In this view, the 
center of the brain contains several chambers or palaces; they arc usually nine, 
resembling the structure of cosmic space. "Hie three main palaces arc called 
Hall of Light. Muddy Pellet (*nnvdn), and Cavern Chamber (dongfdng il] »l ). 
Names and descriptions of the other palaces vary. (On these palaces sec the 
entry Manrun.) 

The Hall of Light is already mentioned in # Ge Hongs (283-343) *Baopu z\ 
(|. 18), where it is situated one inch behind the area between the eyebrows and 
is one of the loci in the body where the One (*yi; see under *Taiyi) manifests 
itself. The topology of the nine palaces is developed in the *Sulingfing and the 
*Ciyt jing, two of the main # Shangqmg scriptures. Other Shangqing texts give 
different descriptions of the brain, but they all consider the Hall of Light to 
be one of its main palaces. Many later Taoist traditions adopted this notion, 
and the mmgwng also appears in charts of the human body (in particular, the 
‘Najing tu and Xiuzhcn m). 

The Hall of Light and other palaces arc dwelling places for the gods within 
the body. According to the Sultng jtng, the gods residing in the Hall of Light 
look like newborn infants. They’ exhale a red fire that quenches the adept's 
thirst and illuminates his way when he travels at night. The gods' task is to 
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protect adepts from harmful influences and demons. During meditation, adepts 
absorb the red bicath of the gods, which helps them to purify their bodies. 

Martina DARGA 

Li Despeux 1994.7*. 79 . Granet 1934* 102-3. 178-82; Maspero 1951; Maspero 
1981, 455-^9 and passim; Robinct 1984.1125-26. Robinet 199?. 127-31; Wang 
Shi re n 19B7 

tlijntijn. miv’jn; taoist views of the human boot 


Mo Qiyan 

1226-94; Juxo: Yueding zhenren ] ft/{ ft V 
(Perfeaed of the Moon Tripod) 


Hagiographies relate that this native of Huzhou $| .HI (Zhejiang) failed to pass 
the civil service exams three times before he abandon this route to pursue 
success as a dedicated Taoist priest. One of the most important *Shcnxiao 
(Divine Empyrean) adepts. Mo learned the Thunder Rites (*ldfa) and received 
associated writings from divine beings. When he established his ritual practice 
in Zhejiang during the 1250s, he saw his tradition as rooted in the great Shen- 
xiao systematize!.* Wang Wenqing <1093-1153). Mo regarded the most powerful 
pan of his ritual repertoire to have been the Thunderclap Rites ({firing M .V; 
see •ict/d). which he believed had emerged, in part, as a reaction to the Taoist 
ritual forms that relied too heavily on the use of talismans (*fu). Mo later built 
up his clientele in the Nanfeng ;!jarea of Jiangxi and became the source of 
•Wang Wciyi s (fl. 1264-1304) teachings. The 'Daofa huiyuan (Corpus of Taoist 
Ritual, j. 77 and95) also contains some short texts with Mo s name that arc 
worthy of further study. 


RoltzJ. M. 1987a. 188-90; Qing Xitai 1994.1: 346 
% let/a; Shenxiao 
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mityu 

Bathing; ablutions 


i. Ritual 

In Taoist ritual, "bathing" is the name of one of the rites performed as pan of 
the Yellow Register Retreat ('huangfu zfuii) and the ritual of Merit i'gongdc) for 
the salvation of the deceased, during which the spirit of the deceased is sum¬ 
moned and bathed in a ceremony of purification. According to the *Wushang 
huanglu dazhai Ikhtng yi (Standard Liturgies of the Supreme Great Yellow 
Register Retreat; i. 7 a-ua), the night before the Orthodox Offering (*z)\cng)Lio), 
the spirit of the deceased is summoned, bathed, taken in audience before the 
gods, and fed (id., 26). On the night of the second day, i.c„ the day of the 
Orthodox Offering, a bathing rite is held for orphan spirits (id., j. 29). 

In the ritual of Merit performed in present-day Taiwan, Badiing generally 
follows the rite of the Destruction of Hell (*poyu). After the deceased has been 
released from the underworld, he is bathed, purified, and given a change of 
clothing. A low chair is placed in one comer of the Spirit Hall (Itngtang 
. X where the deceased is enshrined, and a basin filled with water is placed 
on it. Surrounded by a screen, this is considered to be the ritual bath. A towel 
is placed in the basin, and miniature clothes for the spirit to change into arc 
also prepared. The priest, standing to one side, calls the spirit by waving the 
Banner for Summoning the Celestial Soul (zJideJum fan f i Iff; sec *kditong 
minglu) and conducts the deceased to the bath. When this is done, he burns 
the miniature clothes and silver paper, signifying that the deceased has been 
given new clothing. 

ASANO Haruft 

L 1 Lagerwey 1981b. 174-75; Lagerwey 1987c. 183-84; Ofuchi Ninji 1983. 537-40 
% gongdr; huanglu zhai 

x Ncuian 

In •fteidjjn. the so-called ablutions arc a stage of fire phasing (*Jui 4 fuw). As their 
name suggests, they represent a time of purification or decontamination in 
which Fire and Water neither rise nor descend. *Qi (pneuma) takes tw ice this 
time of rest for each cycle of refining: first during its advancement or expansion 
along the Control Channel, w’hcn it reaches the cyclical character mao s'|l (the 
autumn cquinoxX ic.. the moment of balance between Yang and Yin before 
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Yang becomes more powerful; and then during its retraction or contraction 
along ihc Function Channel, when it reaches the cyclical character you ^ 
(spring equinox), i.c.. the moment of equality between Yin and Yang before 
Yin becomes more powerful. (On these two channels, see the entry *dumm 
and rcnmai.) With reference to the two cyclical characters, the ablutions arc 
often simply called maoyou tf|l 0 . 

As the ablutions allow one temporarily to reside at the core of vacuity, they 
arc indispensable "intermediary moments" in fire phasing. Their role is to 
prevent an adept from becoming an ached to external features in the practice 
of activity (Yang) or inactivity (Yin). Thanks to these pauses, one can both 
retain and transcend Tin-Yang dualism during the eyeles of purification that 
mark the alchemical transformation. These pauses, therefore, play the role 
of the Center-Heart of the alchemical Work; they arc an ideal space within 
which one can reiterate and make visible the union of Yin and Yang in order 
to harvest the fruit that is progressively refined through the practice. 

Momca ESPOSITO 

1 Esposito 1997.Robinct 1989a, 314-21; Robinct 1995a. 232-33 
% dumai and rmmif; ftucJuw: neidiin 


Nanyuc 

Southern Peak 


N 


As the name Nanyuc indicates, this mountain is the southernmost of the Fist 
Peaks, or Five Marchmounts ( # w uyiu). Nanyuc thus was initially an important 
site within the imperial cult as a destination on the emperor s ritual progress 
around the imperium. In occupying the southern position, this mountain has 
been filled with all the symbolic associations afforded by the *wuxlrtg system 
of correspondences (red. fire, and so forth). From the fourth and fifth ccntu¬ 
nes onward, however, Nanyuc has been a mountain steeped in both Taoist 
and Buddhist religious history. While Taoism was officially instituted at the 
southern peak as pan of Tang Xuanzong's (r. 7*2-56) decree in 726. which 
stated that the Five Peaks were henceforth to be understood to be under 
the connul of the deities of the *Shangqing Taoist pantheon and that Taoist 
monasteries were to be built at each of the Five Peaks. Mount Nanyuc s Taoist 
history is much older. 

In many sources. Mount Nanyuc s connection to Taoism gets mapped back 
into remote antiquity. Mythical connections were established, for example, in 
the 9 Nanyuc xiaelu (Shon Record of the Southern Peak) between *Chisongzi 
and Nanyuc. The 'Yunfi ipqian often refers to both as a figure named Nanyuc 
Chtsong zi 1 j & /) r . f (c.g.. 9.2b and 74.18b). It is unclear when Chisong zi 
was definitively associated with Nanyuc, but the connection is already found 
in *Tao Hongjing’s (456-536) 'Zhengao (14.19a). In later centuries. Nanyuc s 
landscape was literally filled w ith Taoist toponyms. Immortal Peak (Xianfeng 
111 if). Immortal Gathering Peak (Huixian feng ! J I Ilk:). Numinous Mushroom 
Peak (Lingzhi feng * 18 ), Cavern of the Nine Perfected (Jiuzhen dong fa 
f (it)). and Flying Talisman Peak (Feifu feng 1 \V\ M). Places on the mountain 
were also induded in the expanding network of Taotst sacred sites, as Nanyuc 
was considered to be the home of one Grotto-Heaven and four Blissf ul Lands 
('dongttin and ftuii; sec *Du Guangtings Dongruin fuJi yuedu mjngsfuin jt R K> fti 
1 |L» fit ,* i } \ ill ifi, CT 599). Significant Taoist abbeys were constructed at Mount 
Nanyuc. and in 738 a Taoist on the mountain was entrusted with the rue of 
Casting Dragon Tablets k>ng;uin; see the Tang-dynasty inscription ‘ Nanyuc 
toulong gaowen" i! ;Kf ’2 lii, *V l in Chen Yuan 1988.122. and Chavannes 1919. 
56-57). Through the Tang and Song dynasties, Nanyuc remained an important 
site for Taoists. and was associated with a group of nine Taoists who were said 
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to have ascended as transcendents from sites on the mountain (see list under 
entry for * Nanyuc Jiu zhenren zhuan). Mount Nanyuc was also the locanon 
of a female Taoist cult dedicated to the memory of *Wd Huacun iDcspcux 
1900, 56-60), and received much imperial patronage during the reign of Song 
Huizong (r. u00-1125). to recent years there have been projects to restore Taoist 
abbeys (guan \) and Buddhist monasteries (si !]) on Mount Nanyuc. 

The Southern Peak is now generally understood to refer to Mount Heng, in 
present-day Hunan province, but this has not always been the case. Through¬ 
out history there has been much confusion about the different sites associated 
with the designation “Nanyuc." In addition to Mount Heng (Hunan), other 
sites that Taoists have considered to be the location of the Southern Peak 
include: Mount Tianzhu (Tianzhu shan •. •* I llj. Anhui, see ‘Hengshan fh . l| 
and ‘Huoshan), Mount Tiantai (*Tiantai shan. Zhejiang; sec ‘Huoshan). and 
Da Huoshan K <\ .11 (Fujian; see ‘Huoshan). During the reign of Han \Vudi 
(r. 141-87 bce) the designation "Southern Peak" was shifted from Mount Heng 
(‘Hengshan ll) f Hunan) to Mount Tianzhu (also called Huoshan, Anhui), 
where rituals directed to the Southern Peak were performed. During the reign 
of Sui Yangdi (t 604-17), Mount Heng was restored as the Southern Peak. 

The main textual source for Mount Nanyuc is the thorough monograph on 
the site titled 'Nanyuc zongsheng)i (Anthology of Highlights of the Southern 
Peak), which is found in both the Taoist Canon (CT 606) and the Buddhist 
Canon (T. 2097)* Other significant Taoist sources include the Nanyuc xtaolu 
and the • Nanyuc jiu zhenren zhuan (Biographies of the Nine Perfected of the 
Southern Peak; CT 452). 

James ROBSON 

Lj Boltz J. M. 1987a. 109-10; Robson 199s; Sunayama Minoru 1990.411—13 

Hengshan [Hunan|; Huoshan; wuyur; Nanyuc jiu zhenren zhuan. Nanyuc 
xAaoU ; Nanyuc zongsheng ji: taoist sacred sites 


Nanyuc jiu zhenren zhuan 


* fit A. A- A <4 


Biographies of the Nine Perfected of the Southern Peak 


This undated text (CT 452) is attributed to Liao Shen l».C (A; (mid-eleventh 
century). Based on internal evidence, it appears that Liao compiled his work 
during the Northern Song dynasty (960-1127). In his preface, he mentions that 
the contemporary Military Affairs Commissioner (ihumi jlti J ft) was Sun 
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Mian i u j. who historical records indicate obtained the jinshx degree during 
the Tiami reign period (1017-21) of the Song emperor Zhenzong (r. 997-1022). 
Since the Nanyuc jiu zhenren zhuan is listed in Zheng Qiaos CIKf** (1104-62) 
Tangzhi iiQ (Comprehensive Monographs; van dcr Loon 1984. 121). it must 
have been in circulation prior to 1162. 

The Nanyuc jiu zhenren zft min contains a collection of biographies that detail 
the practices that led to the attainment of transcendence by nine eminent 
Taoists associated with Mount ‘Nanyuc (‘Hengshan »v [| # Hunan) during the 
Six Dynasties. The Nine Perfected of Nanyuc include: Chen Xingming WlW 
WI P- 265 ). Shi Cun (i p-300). Yin Daoquan )»jfl (>-*15). Xu Ungqi ft - 
111 P- 47 * or 474). Chen Huidu :>i; !/• ig p-484). Zhang Tanyao & v? ® P- 494 ). 
Zhang Shizhen *JK 1 ft r * p-504). Wang Lingyu f. p-512), and Deng Yu 2 hi 
M> flG I (fl. 483-493). These arc the same names that were already listed in the 
Tang dynasty (902) *Nanyuc xuiolu (Short Recoid of the Southern Peak) as 
having ascended as Perfected from the Southern Peak. Some of the practices 
connected with these figures arc associated with the ‘Shangqing tradition (Ren 
Jiyu 1990. 183 and Robinct 1984. k 224), and one of them. Xu Lingqi. is men¬ 
tioned in relation to the dissemination of the ‘Lingbao scriptures (Bokenkamp 
1983, 441)- The Nanyuc jtu zhenren zhuan stresses that the Southern Peak w’as 
a particularly efficacious site for undertaking religious practices necessary to 
ascend as a transcendent. 

James ROBSON 

% Nanyuc 


Nanyuc xiaolu 

Short Record of the Southern Peak 


Hie Nanyuc xiaolu (CT 453) is a Tang-dynasty record of the sacred sites and 
Taoist figures at Mount ‘Nanyuc (‘Hengshan 11] # Hunan). Its preface, dated 
902. indicates that it was written by a Taoist practitioner at Mount Nanyuc 
named Li Chongzhao 5 : * M (ninth century; also known as Li Zhongzhao 
}- * I 1 lift). After the Huang Chao Y, 'j! rebellion (874-84). writings concerning 
Nanyuc were becoming dispersed, so Li collected as much information as 
he could about the site from inscriptions and other scattered documents and 
recorded them in the Nanyuc xiiU’/u. 

Following the preface is a section that consists of a narranvc of the mam 
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highlights of Mount Nanyuc. Citing references in the Zhouh HI f*' (Rites of 
the Zhou), and other classical sources, the author emphasizes that Mount 
Nanyucs status was on par with that of an imperial office holder and that it 
is a formidable guardian of the South. The text also emphasizes that Mount 
Nanyuc is a sacred realm replete with numinous *qi and with a Grotto-Heaven 
and Blissful Lands (‘dongtian and fudi). and that it is an efficacious place to 
live and practice in order to ascend as a transcendent. The middle portion of 
the text comprises several sections divided into short detailed entries on each 
of the five main peaks (wufeng JiW). three streams (sanjian Jfl), abbeys, 
palaces, pavilions, platforms, cloisters, altars, and an entry on the Zhuling 
A - 4 ' Grotto-Heaven. The final section consists of two lists. The first is a list 
of the "Nine Perfected of the previous generation" (qiandai jtu zhenren [Vi 
It h iX A.X whose names agree with those in the ‘Nanyuc jiu zhenren zhuan 
(Biographies of the Nine Perfected of the Southern Peak), and the dates and 
locations on the mountain that they ascended as Perfected. The second is a 
list of fourteen Taoists at Mount Nanyuc who "attained the Dao during the 
Tang dynasty" Some of the material in the NanyucxAaotu w f as later incorpo¬ 
rated into subsequent monographs on Mount Nanyuc, such as the ‘Nanyuc 
zongshaig jt (Anthology of Highlights of the Southern Peak). In addition to 
valuahle detailed information on specific Taoist sites at Mount Nanyuc, the 
Niinvuc xtaciu also contains information on the veneration of ‘Wei Huacun 
on the mountain (Schafer 1979 , 33 ). 

James ROBSON 

li> BoltzJ. M. 1987a, no 
Nanyuc 


Nanyuc zongsheng Ji 

rh&xmn i 

Anthology of Highlights of the Southern Peak 


Hie Nanyuc zongsheng ft is an extensive record of Mount ‘Nanyuc (‘Hengshan 
• 9 i 1 , Hunan) that was compiled by the Song dynasty writer Chen Tianfu Mi 
H k (twelfth century), who wrote a preface to the text dated 1165. Internal 
evidence indicates, however, that the text was later emended (Boltz J. M. 
1987a, no). 

Texts with the tide Nanyuc zongsheng jt arc included in both the Taoist and 
Buddhist canons. The "long" version of the text that is contained in the Taisho 
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canon <T. 2097) is divided into three pian. The first contains Chen s “Preface." 
a brief note on the sources consulted in his compilation, and a short history 
of the mountain, followed by entries on the main peaks, the locations of the 
Grotto-Heavens and Blissful Lands fdongtian and fudt), lists of geographical 
features (rivers, creeks, springs, and cliffs), cultural relies (altars and stupas), 
and textual references to Nanyuc found in other historical matcnals (many 
of which arc no longer extant). The second juan contains passages on Taoist 
abbeys (guiin fi?X cloisters (yuan fi£), and palaces (gong •,). and on Buddhist 
monasteries (si . f ). There arc entries for fourteen abbeys, five cloisters, seven 
palaces and sixty-three monasteries. Thisfuan also contains a short section on 
botanical information (lists of trees, plants, flowers, herbs, and pharmacological 
information). The final fuan contains biographical entries on approximately 
forty -five eminent Nanyuc hermits, including Taoists. Buddhists, and popular 
local figures. 

The "short" version of the iVimvuc zongsheng ji contained in the Daozang 
(CT 606) is an abridgment of the Taisho edition. The Daozang text merely 
contains twenty-eight entries on Taoist abbey's, courts, and palaces, and all of 
the Buddhist material has been edited oul 

Jaws ROBSON 

Li Boltz J. M. 1987a. 109-10; Robinet 1984.1:199. 224. and 233; Robson 1995. 
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Nanzong 

Southern Lineage 


The division of the •ncxdan tradition into formal lineages began in the late 
twelfth century. In the north, then under the Jurchcn Jin dynasty. *Wang Zhe 
(n 13-70) and his disciples formed the # Quanzhcn onJcr, which emphasized 
monastic discipline, ascetic practices, and celibacy, and also incorporated 
some ncxdan practices. The formation of a southern lineage, subsequently 
known as Nanzong. took place almost a century later. Its putative founder, 
•Zhang Boduan (9B7M082). is attributed with the main scripture of the lin¬ 
eage, the •WuzJtcn pian (Folios on Awakening to Perfection). Zhang report¬ 
edly attained enlightenment after he received teachings from a Perfected in 
Chengdu (Sichuan), identified by the twelfth century as *Liu Haichan. Thus 
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Zhang's teachings were directly linked to Liu's masters. *Zhongli Quan and 
*L (1 Dongbin. This triad is also the source of the Quanzhen teachings. 

The main representatives of Nanzong after Zhang Boduan are related to 
each other through master-disciple transmission of texts and oral teaching*. 
They arc •ShiTai p-1158). # Xue Daoguang(ro 78 ?-ii 9 i). and *Chcn Nan p-1213). 
Only toward the end of the Song and the beginning of the Yuan dynasty did 
•Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?, a disciple of Chen Nan) and his followers first give 
Nanzong the semblance of an organized school. Bai and his disciple. *Pcng 
Si (fl. 1217-51). founded retreats in renowned religious centers and acquired 
a large number of disciples. Some scholars, indeed, suggest that Bai—an 
ordained Taoist who combined Zhang Boduan s teachings with the Thunder 
Rites (*lcifd) —is the actual founder of Nanzong. 

The identity of Nanzong . The date at which the term Nanzong was first used 
is unclear. The designation Five Patriarchs of the Southern Lineage (minz^ng 
wuzu }j; tY ill) apparently was inspired by the legacy of the Five Patriarchs 
(wftzu i! ■) and the Seven Perfected ( qlzhcn |. f 1. see table 17) of Quanzhen. 
Significantly, when the Yuan rulers bestowed honors on members of the 
Quanzhen. ‘Taiyi, •Zhengyi. and other orders in 1269. no representative of 
Nanzong was included: the Five Patriarchs of Quanzhen were given the title 
of Perfected Lords (zhenfun u ? I), while *Qiu Chuji and others received the 
title of Perfected (*zhcitren). On the other hand, a thirteenth-century work 
compiled by disciples of Bai Yuchan formulates a similar classification, which 
possibly was a pious invention of Bai himself (Qing Xitai 1994. E * 55 }. It lists 
three Perfected Lords, namely. Zhongli Quan, Lli Dongbin, and Liu Haichan, 
and five Perfected: Zhang Boduan. Shi Tai, Xuc Daoguang, Chen Nan. and 
Bai Yuchan (Haiqiong chuandao ji $ iQ fJJ i ft ty}; CT 1309. preface, lb). As the 
latter list docs not mention the Quanzhen patriarchs, the Nanzong masters 
at that time apparendy accepted a common origin with Quanzhen but con¬ 
sidered themselves different from the latter school. Later, however, a second- 
generation disciple of Bai Yuchan. *Li Daochun (fl. 1238-92), gave Nanzong 
and Quanzhen the same status by stating that they' had a common source 
and belonged to die same family. Around 1330, *Chcn Zhixu (1290-aftcr 1335) 
completed the integration process by subordinating the Five Patriarchs of 
Nanzong to the Five Patriarchs and the Seven Perfected of Quanzhen. Thus 
Nanzong disappeared as an independent movement and was subsequently 
referred to as a pan of Quanzhen. 

As a whole, the references to a Northern and Southern Lineage (Bcizong 
it appear to reflect an arbitrary distinction within Quanzhen created in 
imitation of the similar division within Chan Buddhism. In fact, although 
Nanzong and Quanzhen are frequently mentioned together, the Nanzong 
masters were actually linked to or assimilated by other orders as well. For 
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instance, Bai Yuchan himself, with his Thunder Rites, was associated with 
both the # Shcnxiao and Zhengyi traditions. 

Lines of transmission. The disappearance of Nanzong as a separate entity 
did not lessen the influence of its doctrinal and textual tradition. Two main 
branches developed from the original lineage. The first is the Pure Cultiva¬ 
tion (Qingxiu , »V t?) branch, which takes Zhang Boduan, Shi Tai. and Xuc 
Daoguang as its earliest representatives. The form of cultivation employed by 
this branch entailed individual practices to join the complementary principles 
within the human being and transmute them into the inner elixir. The final 
goal was to become a "celestial immortal" (tidUtxian Ml ) and transcend all 
realms of existence. With Chen Nan, Xuc Daoguang's disciple, the situation 
changed. Chen is known to have combined the ncuian tradition with the 
TTiunder Rites and with healing procedures. His disciple, Bai Yuchan. carried 
on his teachings. 

The second line of transmission within Nanzong is the so-called Joint Cul¬ 
tivation (Shuanguu V ij) or Yin-Yang PJR} branch, represented by Zhang 
Boduan. Liu Yongnian iM ?\ (fi. 113B-68), and *Wcng Baoguang (fl. 1173). 
TTiis line is linked to a Tantric interpretation of the Wuzhen pian, especially 
the practice of the joint cultivation (*sfiMiingxin) of inner nature and vital force 
Cxing and ming). Yin and Yang, or male and female. While the goal is the same 
as that of the Pure Cultivation branch, the initial stage of the practice—the 
union of Yin and Yang—requires a partner. Although for Zhang Boduan 
"joint cultivation" originally meant the joint practice of Buddhism (xing) and 
Taoism (ming), later commentators of the Wuzftrn ptan interpreted this notion 
in diverse ways. 

The influence of Nanzong can also be seen in the writings of such later 
masters of nriiiiin as *Li Xiyuc (1806-56). founder of the Western Branch (Xipai 
! ! S); *Lu Xning (1520-1601 or 1606), founder of the Eastern Branch (Dong- 
pai i /I); *Liu Yiming (1734-1821), of the *Longmcn (Gate of the Dragon) 
school; *Wu Shouyang (1574-1644) and ‘Liu Huayang (I735-99X founders of 
the •Wu-Liu school; and *Zhao Bichcn (i86o-aftcr 1933), who also belonged 
to the Wu-Liu school. 

Practises. The Nanzong doctrines can be summed up in the phrase xummlng 
houxing t V: *5tl. Cfir** the vital force, then the inner nature"). Emphasis 
lies first on the practice of increasing the vital force through methods of 
self-cultivation, and then on meditation to achieve enlightenment. This is 
the same system found in the *Zhong-LU texts, which the ncuian practices of 
Nanzong follow to some extent, although their sequence differs according to 
individual branches and masters. On the other hand. Quanzhen begins with 
meditation and claims that the life-force will be reinforced naturally. These 
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theoretical distinctions, however, arc not always followed by individual mas¬ 
ters or schools. 

Farzeen BALDRIAN HUSSEIN 

LlS BohzJ. M. 1987a, 173-86; Chen Bing 1985: Chen Guofu 1963, 439-44. Qing 
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nettian; for ocher related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, sec. 
IV.3 ("Alchemy; Nanzong and Later Related Authors and Texts") 


nndan 

inner elixir; inner alchemy 


The form of doctrine and practice conventionally known as nadan involves 
a synthesis of theories derived from the cosmological trends of m waidan (ex¬ 
ternal alchemy), metaphysical speculations expressed through the emblems 
of the •yi/mg and ocher cosmological patterns, and techniques originally 
belonging to • yangsheng (Nourishing Life) traditions such as •meditation, 
breathing (•xangip), gymnastics Cdaoyin), and sexual hygiene (T^ngzJiortgsJw). 
The aim of nridiin is described as achieving immortality or a state of union 
with the Dao. this is variously imagined as attaining die rank of a celestial 
immortal (hsnxifn Lflli). becoming a "celestial official" (rurnguan T;) in 
the otherworldly bureaucracy, joining one's spirit with the Dao (yu shen he 
dao '] fl* ;'r < 1 ), or obtaining "release from the corpse" (*ihrjie). In all these 
instances, a neidan master is thought not to die, but to undergo a voluntary 
metamorphosis. 

As a general term, neidan—usually called in the sources jtndan dao ; I jt 
or Way of the Golden Elixir—is considered to be complementary to waidan. 
However, while wutddn traditions arc attested in China since at least the second 
century bce, icidin as we know it today is a relatively late development. Some 
techniques used in neidan go back to preimperial times, but its heyday seems 
to be linked with that of the *Zhouyi canning qi and its interpretations during 
the Tang and the Song dynasties. The increase in popularity of neidan largely 
coincided with the decline of waidan. 

Schools ami texts. The term neidan is often believed to have first occurred in 
the biographies of Deng Yuzhi % (|E £ (fl. 483-493) and *Su Yuanming (fl. ca. 
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Fig 59. The nnJ&K prc jccm represented by tngrams of the 
ikwfe cf Changes CYtMn&\ Right to left: Exchanging the inner 
fanes of (1 • =r and bin =; joining qiiX» = and kun 
rr; restomg Oneness, represented by .pun >1 =.The a:cam 
ptnying text relates these three diagrams to the three stages 
of the alchemical process: 'refining essence into poeuma.* 
'refining pneuma into spirit/ and "refining spirit and re- 
\enmg to Emptiness* ‘ZlunghcJt (Anthology of Central 
Harmony; CT 149X 2.61b 


600). It is also found in the vow pronounced in 559 by the Tiantai Buddhist 
master Huisi * \ V! (515 - 77 )- The authenticity of the relevant passages is doubt¬ 
ful. however (Baldrian-Husscin 1989-90.164-71). The term was seldom used 
throughout the late Tang and Five Dynasties period, which nevertheless saw 
the appearance of several individual tteidan writings in prose, such as those by 
•Liu Zhigu (before 66 *-aftcr 756), Tao Zhi ftifi P-825X and *Peng Xiao (?- 955 >. 
and the formation of the two earliest know'n bodies of ncidan teachings and 
texts, those of the *Zhcnyuan and *Zhong*LU schools. 

Use of the term ncidan became widespread only toward the beginning of 
the Song period, when nenian evolved into a highly complex system in both its 
theoretical and practical aspects. Tradibonal Chinese ideas on the interdepen¬ 
dence of macrocosm and microcosm, as well as medical theories based on the 
*Huangd\ ncijtng (Inner Scripture of the Yellow Emperor), were incorporated 
in various forms and with different emphases to form new systems of theory 
and practice. The notions of Yin and Yang, •wuxing. essence, pneuma. and 
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spirit (*)ing. qt. shat) were at the basis of the alchemical discourse, together 
with the use of the Yiftng tngrams and hexagrams and with speculations con¬ 
cerning the *Taijt tu (Diagram of the Great Ultimate). Buddhist (especially 
Chan) and Confudan doctrines were also often integrated within the system. 
Neidan adepts could thus daim to represent the Three Teachings (Conf ucian¬ 
ism. Taoism, and Buddhism) since their systems borrowed from a wide gamut 
of Chinese conceptions. 

TTiis new doctrinal background was paralleled by a change in the form of 
teaching. Originally, the neidan adepts did not belong to any particular group 
of Taoists; they were mostly individuals who practiced the ait with the help of 
a master or followed the instructions of certain texts. With the establishment 
of the 'Quanzhen order, this individual naddon changed. New groups and 
schools emerged all over China—cspcdally the *Nanzong lineage—offering 
new interpretations of the most important texts. 

While the Tang neidan writings were mostly fun «j (discourses or discus¬ 
sions on a topic). Song authors often preferred to present their material as 
dialogues between master and disciple or in the form of *yulu (recorded 
sayings). Charts (m ifl) illustrating die macrocosmic/microcosmic processes 
were also widely used during this period. Another form often employed by 
neidan authors, especially during the Northern Song dynasty, was poetry, the 
best-known examples of which arc the 'Ruyao jing. the •Qtnyaan ckun. and 
•Zhang Boduan s (987?-1082) 4 WuzJtcn pian. 

During the Ming-Qing period, five main neidan schools existed: 

1. Northern Lineage (Beizong li ) or Quanzhen (Complctc Perfection), 
founded by *Wang Zhe (1113-70) 

2. Southern Lineage (•Nanzong ;}| ), which follows in the footsteps of 

Zhang Boduan 

3. Central Branch (Zhongpai : | 1 )► whose main proponent was # Li Dao- 

chun (IL nM-92) 

4. Western Branch (Xipai |«| founded by 4 Li Xiyuc (1806-^6) 

5. Eastern Branch (Dongpai ' 4 iiU). founded by *Lu Xixing (1520-1601 or 
1606) 

Several other schools, however, also emerged during the Ming and Qing 
dynasties, such as the 4 Wu-Liu and •Longmen schools. 

Doctrines and practices . The neidan literature uses a metaphorical language ad¬ 
dressed to readers on different planes. The texts go into great detail in describing 
the alchemical process, its ingredients—for instance, red cinnabar and black 
lead, or lead and mercury, or Dragon and Tiger (*longhu )—and their hicroga- 
mics and phases of transmutation: they establish correspondences between 
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the organs and their functions in the human body, the eight tngrams 
the witting. and so forth, in various categorical groups (sec fig. io). 

The notion that every human being is at a certain level in the search of 
enlightenment is expressed by the concept of yxnyuan |']rS (causality). *Wu 
Shouyang writes that the simple fact that one even hears of his text is because 
one was predestined to encounter it, whereas Zhang Boduan claims that, upon 
reading his work, anyone at the right level will be immediately enlightened. 
The preface to the * Ltngbao bifa (Complete Methods of the Numinous Trea¬ 
sure) states that the Dao cannot be expressed in words, and then proceeds to 
elaborate a whole system of alchemical methods in three levels to be put into 
practice. At the end of the book, however, a commentator states that the true 
teaching is not expressed at all in the wntten word. 

Most texts explain the alchemical practice in three levels, sometimes called 
TTiree Accomplishments (sanchcng ift) or Three Vehicles (sansheng 1 ;). 
All agree that the ultimate objective is returning or reverting CJaru htun ) 
to the Dao and to the Origin. This objective can only be achieved in a state of 
perfection. Procedures arc only needed to help adepts to overcome their ow n 
particular deficiencies; as a Zhong-LU text explains, they arc like nets used for 
fishing that one discards after the fish has been caught. 

The basic methods employed in ncutort do not vary much among the dif¬ 
ferent schools: most authors follow the division into three stages, which in 
turn correspond to the transformation of the three basic endowments that 
constitute a human being, namely, essence (lidnjing huaqx pk f/i V.« "refining 
essence into pneuma"), pneuma ( hanqi huashen yfc *£ (fc ffli, "refining pneuma 
into spirit**) and spirit (Iwnshcn huanxu |t ?(! ji*, i\ . 'refining spirit and reverting 
to Emptiness"). The successlul practice results in the formation of the inner 
elixir (neidiin). or Embryo of Sainthood (*shcngtat). and the realization of the 
Dao. This is described as a reversion to the ongin" ( huanyiuin » l :) by which 
adepts transcend all modes of space and time. The ultimate transfiguration 
occurs when the adept discards his human body. 

In more detail, the process can be desenbed as consisting of the following 
steps, i. installation of the metaphoric inner "laboratory*' (“laying the founda¬ 
tions." zJtuji '/• 1 * 5 ) union of Yin and Yang; 3. gathering of the ingredients 
for the alchemical medicine (Ciiiyae •&) 4 nourishment of the Embryo of 
Sainthood through fire phasing (•fiuehou); and 5. birth of the new self. This 
process involves first a cosmic homology that includes various psycho-physi¬ 
ological techniques to homologi2e the adept with cosmic rhythms and cycles, 
and to generate a new’ cosmos out of Chaos. This is followed by an inversion 
and regression that is expressed as "reversing" (dundao Mfil) the cyclical 
order or "going against the current" (mliM frit). This stage is marked by a 
total withdrawal toward one's center, whereby one reverses the process of 
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decline and gradually reverts back to the Dao. The process is concluded by 
the dissolution of the cosmos and its reintegration inio the Dao and the state 
of non-differentiation. 

Farzsm 8ALDKIAN-HUSSEJN 

1 Baldrian-Husscin 19B9-90. Despeux 1994; Esposito 1997, Kato Chic 2002; 
Litde looob, $37-55; Needham 198$; Pregadio 1996; Pregadjo 2006a. Pregadjo and 
Skar 2000; Qing Xitai 1994,1: $30-36; Robinct 1989a; Robinct 1989-90; Robinct 
1991; Robinct 1992; Robinct 19952: Robinct 1997b, 212-56; Sakadc Yoshinobu 
1988b. Seidel 1989-90. 264-65 

% jinLin ; for other related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, see. 
IV.3 ("Alchemy**) 


nciguan 

inner observation; inner contemplation; inner vision 


Nagiain is a practice of turning ones eyes inward and seeing the interior state of 
one's body and mind. The term can indicate seeing colors in the inner organs, 
visualization of deities, observation of the movements of vital energy, detached 
analysis of mental activities, and the development of a non-judgmcntal attitude 
toward all things. It becomes central in Taoist literature in the Tang dynast)’, 
when it is connected with the Buddhist concept of insight, also expressed with 
the word gmtn It and indicating the development of wisdom along the lines 
of the Buddhist teaching, i.c., impermanence, no-self, and suffering. 

Unlike Buddhists, however, Taoists continue to emphasize the presence of 
gods within the body and the importance of physical energy in the practice of 
rtfiguar. They see the more concrete forms of inner vision as leading gradually 
to the appreciation of subtler forces and eventually opening up the "observa¬ 
tion of emptiness" (konggiuin v (Tv 1 ), or the joining of one’s conscious vision 
with the Dao. 

Uvia KOHN 

. Kohn 1989b; Robinct 1997b, 202-11; Sakadc Yoshinobu 1983b: Sakadc Yo¬ 
shinobu 1988b 

% MEDITATION AND VISUALIZATION 


XIIjlNG Tt! AXD ZlIfZIICN TU 




Ncijing ru and Xiuzhcn tu 

ft&fl or 

Chart of the Inner Warp (or: Chan of the Inner Landscape); 

Chan for the Culnvadon of Perfection 

The Ncijing tu and the Xiuzhcn ru are two charts of the human body. They 
arc first mentioned in the Qing period and arc ptobably late, but their origins 
arc unclear. Both charts arc cognate to Yanluo zls (9 fltl f* (tenth century?) 
diagrams of the body found in the m Xiuzhcn shuhu (is aa-ja. see fig. 12), 
which include anatomical details but add elements of * nothin symbolism. A 
synthesis of Yanluo zi's charts was later drawn on a lateral representation of 
the body in the Huangdi bashiyi nanjingzuantu jujic fi ,y, • v • ftl.vT IVl tSj ff( 
(Charts and Explications on the Scripture of the Eighty-One Difficult Points 
[in the Inner Scripture] of the Yellow Emperor; preface dated 1269; CT1024. 
preface. 4 a-b) and in the 1478 edition of the Song-dynasty Shiiin gudngji J* 

I ft ,iil (Extensive Records of the Forest of Affairs; see Needham 1983. no-11). 
Moreover, some alchemical elements of the body arc foreshadowed in two 
chans that represent the body as a mountain, contained in *Xiao Yingsou s 
Duren shangptn mtaojmg nayi (*]; A .1. of ‘ IN A (Inner Meaning of the Won¬ 
drous Scripture of the Upper Chapters on Salvation; CT 90, 8a-b; see fig. 13) 
and in *Chcn Zhixus * Jindan dayao (Tu ; CT 1068, *a-b). These alchemical 
elements reappear in the Ncijing tu. 

Inner Landscape. The Ncijing tu represents a side view of the body The head 
is Mount * Kunlun and the spinal cord is a meandering watercourse flowing 
out from it. The pole star and the Northern Dipper (*bc\dou) represent the 
heart, and the buffalo ploughing and planting the elixir of life represents the 
intestines. The accompanying text contains the names of the gods of the five 
viscera (*wuzang) and the gallbladder according to the ‘Huangtingjing (Scripture 
of the Yellow Court) and the symbolism of neithin. The chart was engraved 
in 1886 on a stele in Beijing's *Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds) on 
Liu Chengyin's • L I (or Liu Suyun \ A. j:) initiative, based on an old silk 
scroll found on Mount Song (*Songshan. Henan). A colored scroll, kept in 
the Museum of the History of Chinese Traditional Medicine in Beijing, was 
painted at the Palace of Fulfilled Wishes (Ruyi guan ’il • * ft!) of the Imperial 
Palace during the Qing period. 

CulUMtum of Perfection. Similar in form to the Ncijing lu, but representing a front 



Pig, 60. Suing tu (Chan of the Inner Warp). 
•Baiyiin guan (Abbey of the Wh*e Clouds). Beijing (xBM) 
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Pig. 6l Xiurhra fu (Chan for the Culth*ation of Perfcaioni. Nnwai &*£ tuihunjiy*t y V 
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view of the body, the XtuzJifn tu is richer and indudes a longer text. Several 
versions with different titles are known to have existed in both northern and 
southern China. At present, the following five versions arc known: 

1. A stele in the Sanyuan gong j£ * (Palace of the Three Primes) in 
Guangzhou (Canton), engraved in 1812 by Qiu Fengshan litf »\.|| (also 
known as Xingzhou j j!|) when the temple abbot was Ning Liyong 

iff 

2. A version from Mount Wudang (‘Wudang shan, Hubei), printed in 1924 
and entitled Xiuzhen quanta It f( fa A (Complete Chart for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Perfection). An earlier version seems to have circulated on Mount 
Wudang, engraved on wood in 18BS by Wu Mingxuan U Dll of the 
•Longmen school. 

3. The Danchcng jxuzhuan tu rrJiUit'l (Chart of the Nine Cycles for 
Achieving the Elixir), printed in the Nciwaigongtushuejiyao | fc »j V| ifj n <£ 
♦J! 'E (Essentials of Illustrated Explanations for Inner and Outer Practices) 
in 1920. The author of this woifc, Xi Yukang tft ftr Mi • was a trader active 
in the Shanghai area. 

4. Another Xiuzhen quanta, printed by Duan Fu | J i ft) in Chengdu in 1922. 
A copy of this chan was given to Joseph Needham in 1943. 

5. The undated Xtuzhen tu in Beijing’s Baiyun guan. Its inscription reads: 
’’Representation obtained from a friend in the Dao. Guo Yieheng , f. , 
at the Erxian an (ill (v (Hermitage of the Two Immortals), ‘Qingyang 
gong (Palace of the Black Ram), Chengdu. Guo took it to Wei yang =(| W 
(Yangzhou v i HI .Jiangsu) where 1 could contemplate it. I had it engraved 
on wood to circulate it widely." 

The various versions of the Xtuzhen tu arc all associated with the Longmen 
tradition. The elements that distinguish this chart from the Ncijtng tu are mainly 
related to the Thunder Rites (*leifa )—in particular, the spiral at the level of the 
kidneys, the nine "orifices of hclT at the base of the spine, and the three curls 
at the top of the head that represent the three primordial breaths according 
to the ‘Tianxin zhengfa tradition. The chan also represents the main pans of 
the body, including the Cinnabar Fields (*dantian), the Three Passes (*umguan, 
represented by the three chariots) of the back, the throat, the paradisiac and 
internal worlds, and the body’s divinities according to the Huangfingpng. and 
also show's the firing process (‘Jiutfhoii). The whole is reminiscent of a talisman 
illustrating a divine body that connects to the sacred world. 


Cat hen ne DESPEUX 

. Despeux 1994. Lagerwey 1991.128-35. Little 2000b. 350-51: Needham 1983, 
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110-18; Rousscllc 1953: Sakadc Yoshinobu 1991; Wang D. T. 1991 - 9 *; Yamada 
Toshiaki 1995a 

% ncidan: yangshcng. taoist views of the human boot 


Inner Cultivation 

A long-overlooked text of classical times, the Nayc ("Inner Cultivation - or 
"Inner Development") is a text of some 1,600 characters, written in rhymed 
prose, a form dose to that of the Datxic ling. It sometimes echoes that text 
and the * Zhuangzt . but it lacks many of the concerns found in those works. 
Generally dated to 350-300 bce, it is preserved in the Guanzi fr : (J . 49 ). along 
with two later, apparently derivative texts. XinsJtu (Arts of the Heart), 
shang 1 andxiu f (j.fr-j?)- 

The Nayc had extremely profound effects on Taoism and Chinese culture. It 
seems to have influenced the form, and certain contents, of the Da<sdejing: the 
self-cultivation beliefs and practices of many later Taoists (horn the *Huainan z\ 
and 'Tiiipingjing to the twentieth-century); and certain fundamental concepts 
of traditional Chinese medicine. It may also have influenced Nco-Confucian 
ideals of self-cultivation, by way of Mendus' (Mengzi A f*. ca. 370-ca. 290 
bce ) teachings on cultivating the *x\n (heart-mind) and building up *q\ (Mntgzi 
2A.2; trans. Legge 1895,185-96). 

The Nayc seems to be the earliest extant text that explains and encourages 
self-cultivation through daily, practiced regulation of the forces of life. Those 
forces indude q\ ("life-energy" the universal force that gives life to all things); 
and 9 )ing ("vital essence." ones innate reservoir of »p). (There is no trace here 
of the much later Chinese concept that ting referred to reproductive fluids.) 
Like Mendus. the Nciyc suggests that the xnt was originally as it should be. 
but now needs rectification (zJicng). The xin becomes agitated by excessive 
activity, which leads to dissipation of one's jing, resulting in confusion, sick¬ 
ness. and death. To preserve ones health and vitality, one must quieten (Jing) 
one's xin . Then one can attract and retain iji. and other vaguely interrelated 
forces, such as m shcn ("spirit" or "spiritual consdousncss"), and dao iff (a 
vague term, apparently interchangeable with shew and qt). (Such concepts arc 
explained more intelligibly in passages of the Huiitruin zx: sec Roth 1991a). In 
the Nayc. shen and are external realities, which one must learn to draw 
into oneself by purifying the body /mind /heart. Since such forces come and 
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go, one muse work daily to keep the body well-regulated (c.g., by dietary 
moderation and proper breathing). But. again like Mencius (and Daodc )tng 
55}. the iVeiye warns against forceful efforts to control the <ji: one cannot make 
it antvc or stay by an act of will, but only by purifying and realigning oneself. 
One's ability to achieve those ends is a matter of one’s 9 dc "inner power" 
(cognate with homonym dc :!!, "get/getting”). If one's dc is sufficient, one 
will attract and retain qi/shen/dao. Here, dc retains its general archaic sense 
of “a proper disposition toward die unseen forces of life," so it also carries 
moral overtones. (Mencius, for his part, taught building up one's qi by acts 
of "correctness." yi.) A person who does these things well is called a "sage" 
or a "saint" (*sficngrcn)—the term for the human ideal shared by the Daodc 
jing and by Nco-Confuaans like Zhu Xi *( - V (1130-1200). One finds nothing 
gender-specific about any of the Nciyc's concepts, and it is quite conceivable 
that women as well as men may have engaged in such practices. 

To understand the place of the Ncyc's teachings among the currents of clas¬ 
sical China, certain points warrant nodcc. First, the Nciyc displays no interest 
in political matters: unlike the Daodc jing, which offers lessons for rulers, the 
Nciyc gives no such advice. The sage is apparently not assumed either to have 
or to aspire to political authority. The text docs argue that the "gendeman" 
(junzi 1 1 f) who has a well-governed xin will transform all around him (sug¬ 
gesting influence by a disciple of Confucius). But there is no mention of such 
Confuaan ideals as It •?. (proper ittual/sodal behavior) or ren I (benevolence). 
Yet, nowhere does the Nciyc ridicule Confuesan ideals, as the Daodc jtng and 
Zhuangzt do. There is in fact litdc evidence that the contributors /redactors 
of the Nciyc were even acquainted with the concerns of other now-well- 
known classical "schools." There is no evidence of awareness of the teachings 
of the Mohists. the Legalists, or the Yin-Yang theorists. The Nciyc docs not 
share Confucius* and Mozi's belief in turn (Heaven) as an agency that had 
instituted the world’s processes, wished certain courses to be followed, and 
sometimes acted in life's events. In addition, there is no trace in the Nciyc of 
certain concerns of others whom we commonly class as ’Taoist." For instance, 
there is no idealization of a simple society or a simple life (as in Daodc )tng 80 
and other "Primidvist" passages of that text and Zhiiangzi). There is also no 
trjee of other ideas found in Zhuangzx: there is no critique of language (c.g.. 
as engendering misconceptions of reality); no questioning the capacity of the 
human mind to comprehend reality’; no attack on "conventional" views; and 
no argument that life is an unrelenting process of change. 

There is no trace of the assumption, (bund in both Zhuangzi and the Daodc 
)ing, that in antiquity people had lived in an ideal manner, and that later genera¬ 
tions had somehow "lost the way." And there is no trace in the Nciyc of several 
key’ themes of the Daodc jing: there is no advice for warriors, no exhortation 
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to engage in "feminine” behaviors; no exhortation to practice non-action 
(*wnwri); no altruistic moral teachings (c.g., that enlightened self-restraint 
ultimately benefits self and others alike); no concept of "the Dao" as mother, 
and no ruminations on "Being'’ or "Non-being." And there is no teaching that 
the ideal person is someone radically different from other members of society, 
someone with a truer knowledge of rcaliry 

Like the Daode )\ng. the Nciyc is devoid of proper names (personal or geo¬ 
graphical. teal or ficuvc), and refers to no specific events (legendary or historic). 
It was dearly composed to encourage the practice of a fairly specific model of 
bio-spinrual self-cultivation, which would bring the practitioner into accord 
with the full realities of life. The continuities of such practices in later Taoism 
(and segments of Confucianism) need more extensive study. 

Ruxsdl KIRKLAND 

Lj Graham 1989.100-105; Kirkland 1997b; Rickctt 1985-^8.1; 151-79 (trans.); 
Rickrtt 199.L Roth 1996.123-34 (part, trans.); Roth 1999a (trans.) 

% yangifteng; meditation and visualization 


Nic Shidao 

844-911; rt: Zongwci j' u\; hao: Wenzheng xiansheng 
(Elder of Mount Wenzheng) 




Nic Shidao. who came from Shezhou ( 0 ; | \ (Anhui), belonged to a "Shang- 
qing Taoist lineage based on Mount Tiantai (*Tiantai shan. Zhejiang). From 
an early age. he devoted himself to the cultivation of the Dao and to dietary 
practices, and was admired for his virtue and filiality. He became a ‘daoshi in 
857. at the age of thirteen, and received ritual registers (* lu ) in 859. Anxious 
to visit eminent sages, he made pilgrimages to several mountains including 
Mount Wenzheng (Wenzheng shan UJ®. I), Anhui) and the Southern Peak 
(*Nanyue). where he spent some time at the Zhaoxian guan : ‘S fi! fiV (Abbey 
of Summoning the Immortals). He was a disciple of ‘Lttqiu Fang yuan (?- 902 ), 
a Taoist recluse associated with the Taoist Canon edition of the *Taiping)ing 
(Scripture of Great Peace). 

Yang Xingmi W • j (-9 07). who became Prince of Wu ‘V. in 902. built for 
Nic the Xuanyuan gong £ l y (Palace of Mysterious Origin) in Guangling 
Iff -i- (Jiangsu), and conferred on him the honorific title Xiaoyao dashi jlj Z 
X i‘4i (The Great Master of Free and Easy Wandering). Among the over five 
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hundred disciples reportedly gathered by Nie was Wang Qixia } Mi j (882-943), 
who later became the nineteenth patriarch of the Shangqing lineage, thanks 
to Nie's suppon (Sakauchi Shigco 1988). 

Grcgoxrc ESPESSET 

L_ Qing Xitai 1994. n 294 
% Luqiu Fangyuan; Shangqing 


Ning Bcnli 

**■*- 

1101-81; 21: Daoh in .V; hao: Zanhua xiansheng ij (fc 'I (Elder 
Who Assists Transformation); also known as Ning Quanzhen 

Ning Bcnli, the first codifier of the *Lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous 
Treasure) tradition of Taoist ritual, was from Kaifeng (Henan), the capital of 
the Northern Song dynast)’. He reportedly studied the writings of various 
ancient schools of thought, medicine, pharmacology, prognostication arts, and 
other esoteric and technical disciplines, and was a disdplc of Tian Sizhen [II 
*. a Taoist master of Mount Tiantai (‘Tiantai shan, Zhejiang). According to 
Hong Mai’s . (1123-1202) njtoit rJu 1 (Heard and Written by Yijian). 

Ning’s ritual and exorastic activities in the Tiantai area had already won him 
a reputation by 1154. Song Gaozong (r. 1127-62) granted him the honorific title 
Dongwei gaoshi ' «♦?} t (Eminent Master Pervading the Subtlety), and his 
disciples called him Kaiguang jiuku zhenren |2| jfc i*( A (The Perfected 
Who Spreads Radiance and Relieves Suffering). 

Ning is deemed to have received codifications and liturgical material tradi¬ 
tionally traced to # Lu Xiujing (406-77). the major codifier of the early Lingbao 
tradition. Two compcndiums in the Taoist Canon describe his ritual practices. 
The first is the •Sfuing^ntg lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure 
of Highest Clarity; CT1221). compiled by Wang Qizhen \[ V! W (fl- ca. 1250). 
where Ning s teachings appear in Juan 66. The second work is the ‘Ungbao 
iingjuxi? jutu jinshu (Golden Writings for Deliverance by the Sect Leader of 
the Numinous Treasure Tradition) in 320 Juan, edited by Lin Weifu ft 10 
(1239-1302). The preface to this work—the largest ritual collection in the Taoist 
Canon—contains an account of its transmission, in which Ning seems to haw 
played a major role. 


Grigoire ESPESSET 
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Boltz J. M. I 9 B 7 *. 4 J- 45 ; Qing Xitai 1994. i; 526-27 
'& Lingbao hngftaa Jtdujtnshu ; Shilling lingbao da/a, Lingbao dafa 


Nippon dokyo gakkai 

a 

Japanese Association of Taoist Studies 


The Nippon dokyo gakkai was founded in October 1950 by a group of fourteen 
scholars, including Fukui Kojun JHMfi (chairman), KimuraEiichi H 
. Kubo Noritada ; V :: £ . Murakami Yoshimi ! | J: £* V\ , Sakai Tadao If 

!!!. I;. Tsukamoio Zenryu if 1 P?. and Yoshioka Yoshitoyo ,*/l.;| ^ . with 

the purpose of ‘promoting wide-ranging research on Taoism and the popular 
religion and culture of East Asia.” The Association's journal. Ti)fei> sh&kyd 0. 
//Vj; ft (Journal of Eastern Religions), was inaugurated in December 195* 
and has been published biannually since then. 

The Association has greatly contributed to the study of Taoism in Japan and 
abroad. Its annual conference attracts reports which arc then published in 7 ofu> 
shukyd. Since 1989, moreover, the Japan Association of Taoist Research Prize 
has been offered to young scholars whose articles, submitted to Tohd shukyd, 
have been judged the best. In 19B5. the Association celebrated its thirty-fifth 
anniversary with a symposium on "The State of Taoist Studies and Its Issues." 
In November 1999, the fiftieth anniversary was celebrated with a lecture series 
on "Taoism and Popular Cults in East Asia." 

In 2003. the Association's membership had reached around 600. including 
some fifty non-Japanese scholars. The current chairman (2004) is Horiike 
Noboo H£;|b ». of the University of Tsukuba 

SAKADE Yoihinobu 


niwan 

i/LA. 

Muddy Pellet 


Tire nnvun or Muddy Pellet is one of the Nine Palaces (•pugong) in the head 
(sec fig. 62). Starting from (1) the Hall of Light {miqgdx^g gang i«| v )*V; see 
‘mtngtang) located one inch (cun J ) behind the point between the eyes, and 
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Fig. 61. The Nme Pallets of the Mod Pellet («tmin). 

<a> ‘Atfqgyfag data (Great Rues of the Numinous Treasure of Highest Clanty, 

CT im). (b) Jtm&ng ftfag (■ >v *.» W 19 (Charts of the Purple Rooms of the 

Nine Palaces; CT 156 \ ih (c) Diagram showing the arrangement of the nme palaces or 
"rooens.* The leftmost palace in the lower row is located between the eyebrows. The 
upper Cinnabar Field (*<AsnriEn) proper is the third palace in the lower row. Reproduced 
from Noguchi Tetsuro et al. : 9 <u. 422. 
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(2) the Cavern Chamber (dongfanggong "H fi; ft) two inches behind that point, 
one finds (3) the Muddy Pellet (ftiwmtgeng iV h ft) thiec inches further inside. 
The other Palaces arc (4) the Palace of the Flowing Pearl (Uuzhugong ifc ifc ft ) 
and (5) the Palace of the Jade Emperor (YuJi gong I. »ff >[), respectively located 
four and five inches inside; (6) the Celestial Court (rianttnggong K .:? ft >. one 
inch above the Hall of Light; (7) the Palace of Ultimate Reality’ (Jtzhen gong 
Mi 1*1 ft). one inch above the Palace of the Jade Emperor; (8) the Palace of 
Mysterious Cinnabar (xuantian gong lift), one inch above the nnwn; and 
(9) the Palace of the Great Sovereign (Tiiihuanggong 4. •!! ft). one inch above 
the Palace of the Flowing Pearl. 

Since the nitwit occupies the central position in the head, it is also reganJed 
as the sum total of the Nine Palaces. TYiis may be the origin of its name, con¬ 
trary to the interpretation of Henri Maspero (1981. 457). who deemed niwtffl 
to derive from die Sanskrit term mrvdruj. Lshida Hidemi (1987a, 219) has sug¬ 
gested that it may allude to the round form (wan Ji or “pellet") of the brain 
and to the central agent Soil (ni A* or "mud"). Other names of the nitwit 
allude to its centrality. For example, ‘Bai Yuchan states in his Ziqing zkixuan ft 
ft; tit £ y. (Anthology on Pointing to the Origin by die Master of Purple 
Clarity; Ddozang jtnhua lu cd., 4b): "In the head there arc Nine Palaces that 
communicate with the Nine Heavens ( 0 jtunan) above. In the center there is 
the Palace called niwan. Yellow Court (huangting ft \i\ ), ‘Kunlun, or Tiangu 
K'(: or Celestial Valley." As an image of Heaven within the body, the mwixrt is 
called the Yellow Court because it embodies the qualities of center, where all 
transformations take place. Since the center is located on the vertical axis that 
connects Heaven to Earth and Humanity, the nrw«in is also called "Kunlun." a 
term that usually denotes the arts mundt. Hence the mwdn is the Upper Cin¬ 
nabar Field (Heaven), related to the Lower (Earth) and Middle (Humanity’) 
Cinnabar Fields (sec Mdnriiin). It is "the One that connects the Three" (ytguan 
santion VI r Bl). 

Under the name Knhui : s • (lit., “one hundred gatherings"), die nitwit is 
the starting and arrival point of the circuit established by the Control Chan¬ 
nel and the Function Channel ("dunuxi and rmnuii; fig. 31). Incorporating the 
Control Channel at its uppermost point at the crown of the head, it is the 
sanctuary’ in which the Yang Spirit (yizngifccit 3|i) is stored before its return 
to emptiness (see Vfiiuhen). 

Monica ESPOSITO 

U Despeux 1994. Kakiuchi Tomoyuki 199S; Maspero 19B1. 455-57; 

Robinct 1984. r. 125-26; Yamada Toshiaki 1988a 
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** 

inner alchemy for women 


One of the earliest references to *nadan practices for women is found in *Xue 
Daoguangs (1078M191) commentary to the 9 Wuzhcn puxn (in Wuzhcn pian 
Minzhu p( iS ; |; CT 142, 2.4a), but the sources for women’s alchemical 
practices can be traced to the texts on sexual techniques (‘fangzheng sftu). A 
description of how women have to practice in different ways than men is in¬ 
cluded. for instance, in the biography of Peijun $ <! (Lord Pci; YJQQ 105. 3b) 
as part of the transmission of longevity practices for men and women (rtiirtnu 
keyi changshcng zhi dao }\ ft Bf t*A 15 'I - :(J>. A neiilixn literature specifically 
devoted to women, however, developed only between the end of the Ming and 
the beginning of the Qing dynasties. While the general principles of ni idan 
arc the same as those of nzULtn for men. there arc differences reflecting the 
female nature and physical constitution. 

Since a woman’s congenital energy is based on blood, the first stage of 
the alchemical practice for her consists of the sublimation of blood into # ifi 
(pocuma). This sublimation, known as the Beheading of the Red Dragon 
<*zfuin cfol&ng), is meant to stop the physiological hemonhage that harms 
a woman each month by causing her to lose creative energy. The sublima¬ 
tion of blood into q\ is the counterpart of the sublimation of the seminal 
essence into 41 by a male adept: the 'essential blood" (jingxuc III) or 
Red Dragon (dtilong A ill) in a woman is the opposite and complementary 
aspect of the "spiritual vitality" (itoqi VO or White Tiger (bathu | ! /£) in 
a man. 

Moreover, while the White Tiger, as a male or igneous Water, resides in 
a man's testicles, the Red Dragon, as a feminine or aqueous Fire, resides in 
a woman's breasts. This explains why a man and a woman begin their prac¬ 
tices from exactly opposite Cinnabar Fields (Vanrun). A woman first must 
concentrate on the Brook of Milk (nett 3 \. ,*•;) in the center of her chest (also 
known as ijixuc r. >'C or Cavity of Pneuma). and gently massage her breasts 
to activate the circulation of blood and qi. The breasts are regarded as the re¬ 
ceptacle of pure secretions that can enrich her natural endowment of »p. Once 
punfied, blood descends to the lower Cinnabar Field (at the level of the navel) 
and is transformed into qi. By contrast, since a mans constitutional energy is 
associated with his seminal essence and his genital organs (which are in turn 
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related to the kidneys), the process for him begins with concentration on the 
lower Cinnabar Field (also called qixuc). After having gradually accumulated 
and purified his essence, he can sublimate it into qi and lead it to the upper 
Cinnabar Field (at the level of the brain). 

TTiis different placement is related to the traditional theories of sexual 
reproduction. While menstrual blood and seminal essence arc the basic 
ingredients of human procreation, in the inverted world of the alchemical 
work they arc used to generate the immortal embryo ( 0 shsngtdt, Embryo of 
Sainthood). For that purpose, the two ingredients must invert their natures 
and go against the law r s that govern the oniinary world, to return to their 
state "before Heaven" (*x\antian). A woman therefore should wort: on her 
blood before it is transformed into menses, and a man on his essence before 
it becomes sperm. These pure ingredients thus represent the reservoirs of 
power, the malcria prxma for the alchemical work, while in their impure form 
they arc simply synonyms of sterility, death, and the incapacity of generating. 
This explains why a woman should concentrate on the premenstrual phase of 
her cycle—some texts specify’ two and half days before—and stop practicing 
during menstruation. The premenstrual phase represents for her the moment 
to catch the Pure Tin (cJiuwyin S(\ ), just as the prcejaculation moment is for 
a man the time to catch the Pure Yang (eftunyung 5 £W). 

One can thus understand the meaning of practices such as the Beheading 
of the Red Dragon, which for women consists of "stopping the menstrual 
blood." Its counterpart for men is called Taming the White Tiger (/uing bathu 
f# j l. . ) and consists of "stopping the spermatic flow*." This "stopping" marks 
the distinction between the oniinary procreation of those who follow the 
normal course of events and generate another human being (shun 10 , lit., 
“continuation"), and the transcendent procreation of those who. by master¬ 
ing this course and by reversing it, arc capable of re-generating themselves (in 
ijj • lit., "inversion"). The stage of the Beheading of the Red Dragon in inner 
alchemy for women provides therefore full control over time and body—as 
docs the control of seminal essence in masculine alchemy—since it is the 
emblem of the mastery of passions and of all "emotional and discursive 
outflow’s." 

After this stage, a woman follows the same three-stage process as in ncuidn 
for men. She thus gains access to the stage of convergence of all contraries, 
in which there ls no longer any distinction between practices for men and 
women. The rtuifiin texts describe a woman deprived of sexual attributes and 
endowed with an androgynous body; the retraction of breasts corresponds the 
retraction of testicles in a man. The Beheading of the Red Dragon, however, 
corresponds only to the Lesser Celestial Circuit (xtuo zhoutxan /|%R| K, see 
* shout ian) if a woman limits herself exclusively to the physiological results 
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of the practice. According to ncidan principles, a woman must also realize the 
Greater Celestial Circuit (da zfuwrijn v in) K; ) in onicr to produce the Embryo 
of Immortality. 

Monica ESPOSITO 

L Despeui 1990; Esposito 1998a; Esposito 2004a, Wile 199a, 192-219 
% jindan: ncidan: women in taoism 


Niujing guilu 

Demon Statutes of NUqing 

The Ntiqtng guilii, in six juan (CT 790). is a text of the Way of the Celestial 
Masters (•Tianshi dao) that probably dates to the fourth century’. The date 
is suggested by its eschatological vision, which seems to be inspired by Bud¬ 
dhism. and by the use of the term 'seed-people" ( 0 zhongmtn). Neither of these 
themes appears in Taoist literature before >60 ce. At the same time, the Nuking 
guilu docs not mention the doctrine of the Three Heavens (see •sjnrairt and 
liuridrt). central to the Celestial Masters tradition of the Liu Song dynasty; thus 
suggesting a pre-filth-century date. 

The text begins with a description of the decline the worid is entering, with 
harmful energies in all five directions, as well as innumerable predators and 
reptiles. Demons arc said to be flying about everywhere, people arc dying, 
and the good order of the world has disintegrated. In fact, demons number 
in the billions and no one is sale from them any longer. 

In response to this situation, the text provides detailed instructions on how 
to keep demons at bay. It lists the names, appearances, and exact locations 
of demons, describing, for example, the third elder demon of Southvillagc 
(Nanfang Jj ff), with his name Che Ni tv I??, his location in the northwest 
and his activity as manager of the records of the dead (i.ib- 2 a). Similarly, the 
demon of Great Harmony (Taihe fll) has a head but no body and a fright¬ 
ening appearance, his name is Zibci ' t. J i* (2.6a). Calling out the names of the 
demons at a moment of crisis will keep them away or force them to appear 
in their true shapes. Reciting lists of names in a formal liturgy over a period 
of time will ensure good fortune and freedom from their nasty* effects. 

As the world approaches its end, those who do not know the names of 
the demons and do not practice Taoism will be exterminated through war, 
starvation, and disease. Eventually the world will be cleansed so that the new 
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era of the Dao can begin. Then, Great Peace (*tdiping) will rule everywhere 
and the faithful will return to their country of origin. 

Livid KOHN 

Lj Kobayaahi Masayoshi 1990.376-78,Lai Chi-tim 200a: Stricknunn 
2002,79-8 H 
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Pan Shizheng 

5B5-682; zt Zizhen (■ i 


Pan Shizhcng, the eleventh ‘Shangqing patriarch or Grand Master (zongshi 
Oft), was the spiritual heir of *Wang Yuanzhi. and the transmitter of Wang's 
authority to *Sima Chengzhen, the greatest of all Tang Taoists. 

Pan's life is known from biographies in the Standard Histories Jiu Tanglha, 
192.5126; Xin TtirtgsJtu, 196.5605) and in Taoist sources (c.g.. *Lis/n zhenxian 
tidao tangjian. 25 . 4 b- 7 b; •Mjaskun zhi, n.ia-aa). The standard biographies 
report that during the reign of Sui Yangdi (r. 604-17), Pan took ordination as 
a *daoshi and studied under Wang, then lived for many years as a recluse on 
Mount Song ( # Sangshan, Henan), the "Central Peak'' near Luoyang. From 676 
to 68}. he received several visits from Tang Gaozong (r. 649-83) and Empress 
Wu (r. 690-705). Gaozong apparently sought to glorify himself by associat¬ 
ing with an “honored recluse" (Kirkland 1992-93, 153-56), but as in certain 
other eases, the association seems to have been less substantial than the ruler 
wished. 

The Taoist biographies report that in 676 Gaozong requested 'talismans 
and texts" {/iuJiii Xf X), but that Pan refused. The Standard Histories do not 
mention this event, though we know that Tang Xuanzong (r. 7*2-56) later 
received such a transmission from Sima Chengzhen. Scholars have speculated 
as to why Pan would have denied Gaozong's request (c.g., Benn 1977. 49 - 50 ). 
On one level, the issue seems to be one of great political significance, since the 
conveyance of such materials had for centuries signified religious sanction of 
a worthy ruler (Seidel 1983a; Kirkland 19972). If Pan did refuse Gaozong such 
materials, the implication would have been that Gaozong's reign was spiritu¬ 
ally deficient. Some have suggested (Benn 1977. 50) that Pan declined because 
the Empress Wu was already exercising more power than was acceptable in a 
sanctified reign. But more innocent explanations are possible. For instance, the 
talismans of the Shangqmg order consisted primarily of diplomas that certi¬ 
fied a certain degree of spiritual attainment on the recipient's part. Perhaps 
Pan merely judged Gaozong insufficiently advanced in spiritual matters to 
receive such certification. Or perhaps Pan was just reluctant to involve himself 
in politics, like Sima's successor, *Li Hanguang (see Kirkland 1986b). It is also 
conceivable that the Taoist reports of the incident were merely reflections of 
events concerning Sima, Li or similar figures of the period. 
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Though no writings arc attributed to Pan. the Datzang preserves a purported 
colloquy between him and Gaozong, the Daomatjtngfa xuingchcng cixu iij P] 
Si? {£• HI ’ft iX If- (The Scriptures and Methods of Taoism in Orderly Sequence; 
CT112JS). Barren (1996, 38-39) notes that the opening section summarizes basic 
elements of Taoist belief and practice; the conclusion constitutes a glossary 
of Taoist terms; and the body of the work reports Pan s answers to Gaozong s 
questions about the number and organization of the Taoist heavenly beings. 
The actual provenance of the text remains uncertain. 

The standard biographies report that when Pan died in 682. both Gaozong 
and Empress Wu “brooded over it endlessly." They granted Pan a noble rank, 
and canonized him as the Elder Who Embodies the Mystery (Tixuan xian- 
sheng it r)- But it remains unclear whether he ever welcomed impenal 
attentions. The data suggest that he may have been little more than a coveted 
worthy, whose true importance derived from his associations with Wang 
Yuanzhi and Sima Chengzhen. 

Russell KIRKLAND 

. Barrett 1996, 38-39. Benn 1977, 49 - 50 . Chen Guofu 1963, 50-52; Kirkland 
1986b. 44; Qing Xitai 1988-95. a: 128-32 

# Shangqing 


Pantao gong 

Palace of the Peaches of Immortality (Beijing) 


The Pantao gong w r as a famous Taoist temple in Beijing that is no longer extant 
today. Its full name. Huguo taiping Pantao gong l' t!» f*: (Palace of 

the Peaches of Immortality for Protecting ihe State and Great Peace), reveals 
its association with the Queen Mother of the West (*Xiwang mu), in whose 
garden grew* the peaches of immortality. The temple was located on the eastern 
end of the Great East Avenue (Dong dajic •!i fcfh ) in Beijing’s Chongwen 
i district, i.e_, inside Dongbian Gate (Dongbian men ftfiH), south of the 
bridge across the city moat. Construction was begun during the Ming dynasty, 
but the temple was rebuilt in 1662. 

In the front and rear pavilions inside the temple compound, ceremonies 
were offered to the Queen Mother of the West and the Mother of the Dipper 
( 4 Doumu). respectively. In front of the temple gate there were flagpoles and 
stone lions; on the side walls of the compound were inlays of glazed yellow 
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tiles with green edges on which the four character* funnxeihrngkiri Rl* H A \*l . 
’ Great Assembly of the Peaches of Immortality," were written. At the temple 
gate, ceremonies were offered to *Wang lingguan. Inside the two halls, all 
kinds of divinities and immortals were revered. 

During the Ming. Qing, and Republican periods, from the first to the third 
days of the third lunar month, a great festival at the Pantao gong celebrated 
the birthday of the Queen Mother of the West. According to the records, 
seventy to eighty percent of Beijing’s citizens visited the festival, which indi¬ 
cates that the temple attracted an extremely large number of worshippers. 
Hie festival drew a variety of entertainment and amusements, and the stalls 
of street peddlers offering all sorts of goods stretched over a length of three 
It (about 1.5 km). In 1987. the Pantao gong was destroyed to make way for a 
construction project by the city government. 

CHEN YacHng 

TEMPLES AND SHRINES 


Peng Dingqiu 




1645-1719; ri: Qinzhi ®J lk, Nanyun tffEj; fuxi): Shougang daoren 
'•fflliQ V (Hie Taoist Who Guards The Guideline), Yongzhen 
shanren ; 4 ; (\ ih A (The Mountain Man Who Chants The Truth) 


Peng Dingqiu w r as born in Changzhou (Jiangsu) to a family of military 
descent. After he obtained his ftnsht degree in 1676 or 1686 (Qingshi gao 304 
and 480, respectively), he served as a Senior Compiler (xiuzhiuin (ij |il) at the 
HanUn Academy in Beijing. In 1689 he returned to Changzhou to visit his ailing 
father, who died before he arrived there. Peng joined the Hanlin Academy 
again in 1693. but soon decided to retire to Changzhou and devote himself to 
self-cultivation- One of the first activities he organized in his hometown was a 
vegetarian society, modeled after the Doufu hui ) If-', $7 (Association of Bean 
Curd Eaters) founded by Gao Panlong % 1 (1562-1626; DMB 701-10). 

Peng’s main contribution to Taoist studies is the original edition of the *Dao- 
zangfiyuo. His role in the compilation of this collection has been questioned 
by several scholars, but was recently reasserted (QingXitai 1988-95.4:455-61). 
Apparently Peng began to work on the Daezang jtyao soon after he retired 
from his official post in 1693. At the same time he produced various types of 
works that yield an image of him as both a Confuaan scholar and a Taoist 
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devotee. These include the GiUnvdng yin <*5 'll l (Chant of High Aspirations), 
the Yinyang jhihui In pfe RJRW3 (Account of the Defamation of Buddhism 
acconiing to Yin and Yang), and the Rumen fayu fAI’liA «• (Exemplary Say¬ 
ings of the Confuaan School). Peng’s interest in Taoism is also witnessed by 
his edition of the Zhenquan i'f «’;! v (\fcritaMc Truth), a text by the Ming author 
Yang Daosheng ((I*., completed in 1710. 

Elena VALUSSI 

LJ Qing Xitai 1988-95. 4: 455-61; Suter 1943*44; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1955. 
175-76; Zhu Yucli 1992.327*38 

% Daozangjiyao 


Peng Haogu 

SJ*f£ 

II 1597-1600; 21; Bojian )|*| fj; haa Yihe jushi i<K 
(Retired Gentleman of the One Ocean) 


Not much is known about Peng Haogu. a native of Xiling Rt (Hubei). Ac- 
conling to the prefaces in his Daiyyan nctwui hjuc quamhu if) , 'I VI V ft > 
(Complete Writings of Secret Instruction on Inner and Outer Taoist Teachings), 
he was a follower of the Pure Cultivation (qingxiu ft ) branch of *Nanxong. 
In the preface to this compendium, which was completed between 1597 2nd 
1600. Peng Haogu states: “When Confucius speaks of •xittg and ming (inner 
nature and life), he explains only the shadow (ymg ®) but not the form ( # xmg); 
when the Buddha explains xing and ming. xing is the form, ming is the shadow; 
when Laozi explains xing and ming, he explains shadow and form together.** 
Peng’s collection thus emulates the way of Laozi conceived of as a complete 
illustration of Taoist teachings. 

The Diioyun—as the collection is often known for short—is divided into 
Inner and Outer Teachings (nnyan ['-J and wuiyvan 'A K ■:)- The Inner Teach¬ 
ings include texts in prose and verse, in turn arranged into two sets. The first 
set contains such texts as the Daoiicjtng, the * Yin/ujtng , the ‘Qtngjmgjtng, the 
‘Dinjguanjing, the 4 Durtnpng . the *\Vuehu jing. the •Xuwm jing. and the ‘Taui 
jiiig. The second set contains •ftrtdan works such as the * Ruyuoling , the *Zh<mg- 
Lti chuandao ;i. the 'Lingbao tufa, and the *Jindan sibai zi. The Outer Teachings, 
on the other hand, contain among others the 4 Longhujtng , the •Ginvcn Zhouyi 
cunreng qi. and the *Wuziicn ptan. as well as works attributed to *Xu Xun and 
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•Bai Yuchan. Several of these texts include Peng Haogu's own commentaries. 
Tlic entire collection is reprinted in the * Zangwat daoshu (vol. 6). 

Farzeen BALDRLAN-HVSSEIN 
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Peng Si 

ll 1217-51; 2 t: Jiyi Ime Hclin |KJ ft (Crane Forest) 


This heir to an important Fuzhou (Fujian) clan based in Sanshan . 111, Changle 
[v V.. was, together with the equally well-bred Liu Yuanchang {VI 7ct< (A* 
1217-37) from Jinjiang i f (Fujian), part of the core pair of *Bai Yuchan's 
(1194-1229?) disciples who did the most to promote his teachings in elite cirdes 
during the last half-century of Song rule. Growing up in a literati family. Peng 
only realized his true calling—studying inner alchemy (•rteutan). Thunder Rites 
( # frifa>. and the Divine Empyrean (*Shcnxiao) tradition—after meeting master 
Bai Yuchan around 1215. Peng and his doscst disdple. Pan Changji V 
(like Liu and his main follower, Zhou Xiqing ,\\ f] y/f) seem to have entered 
the religious life after their initiation (with several others) by Bai Yuchan late 
in 1218. Bai also presided over a funerary ceremony for Peng’s father. Peng Yan 
jj fc:, in 1222. After his initiation, Peng set up a retreat he called the Hclin jing 
HJ 11 --mV (Quiet of the Crane Forest), where he continued his studies in the 
teachings of Confudus and Laozi, and also successfully treated the afflicted 
in his area with talismans (*fu) and ritual. 

Peng and Liu had assembled forty ;uixrt of their master's works for publication 
by 1237 and had enlisted the scholar-official Pan Fang Vf f 7 to write a preface. 
Finally, in 1251. Peng added a colophon to the collected correspondence he and 
his fellow disciples had exchanged with their master over the years (Haiqiong 
Bji zhenren yulu :‘h ^01 i ft KSiVil CT 1307, 4,21b). Peng also compiled the 
# Cfi»>ngFi danjing (Scripture of the Elixir for Piercing the Jasper Heaven) on 
behalf of his master Bai and a Sichuan patron interested in alchemy named 
Meng Xu Si KO. who approached him several times in the early 1220s. 

Besides loyally following and promoting Bai Yuchan and his teachings. 
Peng was also an important scholar of the Dai}dc jing. He produced a series of 
texts on this scripture that continue where the Northern Song scholar ‘Chen 
Jingyuan's efforts left oft*. The main text, which gathers parts of twenty* differ¬ 
ent commentaries from the eleventh and twelfth ccntuncs. is the eighteen-jiuin 
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Davde zhenjingjizhu iQ {fj fisl* *J(?i (Collcacd Commentaries to the Authentic 
Scripture of the Dao and Its Virtue; CT 707). Peng's 1229 preface refers to a 
twclvc-juan version of the work. Two supplementary works, the Ddixic zhen- 
jingjizhu shiwen t ; ? I|., •; K £ (Exegesis to Collcacd Commentaries 
to the Authentic Scripture of the Dao and Its Virtue; CT 708) and the Ddixie 
zhcnjtng jxzhu zashuo jfj \ l ; » # ; 3II:, v *V ,W (MisceUancous Discussions to Col¬ 
lected Commentaries to the Authentic Scripture of the Dao and Its Virtue; 
CT 709). provide clues on the sources and approach employed by Peng, and 
show how Laozi has both been revered by the state and provided a textual 
model for sagely governance. 

Lowcil SKAR 


L_> BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 219-21 
#£ neidan 


?- 9 W 2i- Xiuchuan »V III; fuw: Zhenyi zi f( f 
(Master of the Authenbe One) 

A native of Yongkang V 1 ?! (Sichuan). Peng Xiao changed his original surname. 
Cheng ft’: , to Peng out of reverence for # Pengzu (*Lufci zhenxian tuiao umgjian: 
4 j. 7 b- 8 a). He served the Shu dynasty first as Magistrate of the Jintang Jr > 
distnet. and later as Vice Director of the Ministry of Rites and as Military Su¬ 
pervisor. His wotks include the Zhouy\ canrong qi faxzhang tong zhenyi l£; fe) 

|nj !*: s t i! i‘i A. (Real Meaning of the ZJiouyi cantvngqt, with a Division into 
Scaions; CT 1002). the Huandan neixiangjin yaoshi * I f ft $« fc A (Golden 
Key to the Inner Images of the Reverted Elixir; YJQQ 70.1a- 14a). and a lost 
commentary to the *Yinfii jing (Scripture of the Hidden Accordance). 

Peng Xiao's exegesis of the ‘Zhouyi camang qt. completed in 947 . is remark¬ 
able not only for his commentary but also for the version of the Canfong qi 
that he edited, which represents a watershed between the text found in the 
two earlier Tang commentaries (see under *Zhouy\ cantong qi) and most later 
versions. Peng submitted the text of the Cantong qi to a substantial rear¬ 
rangement. dividing it into ninety scaions. placing the “Song of the Tripod" 
("Dingqi gc" IK }).*) in a separate pian . relocating several lines, and changing 
many individual words. His work, moreover, contains an appendix entitled 
"Chan of the Bright Mirror" ("Mingjing tu" HtJJv IW), a diagram complete 
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with explanatory notes that illustrates several cosmological devices used in 
the Cdnfor^ qi (see Needham 1983, 55 - 59 ). In the Taoist Canon, the chart is 
printed with the final sections of the Cantong q\ as a separate work entitled 
Zhoity 1 cantong qi Jtngqigcmingpng ft 1 In) 0 % |J 55 \!\ ft 'K Wl SO Wl (The "Song 
of the Tripod" and the "Chart of the Blight Mirror** of the Zhouy 1 cantong qi; 
CT 1005), but bodi Peng Xiao's preface and the other extant editions of his 
commentary show that the two texts originally formed a single work. 

The extent of the vananons that Peng Xiao brought to the text of the 
Ginrong qi , however, is difficult to ascertain. In 1208, the astronomer Bao 
Huanzhi ,v Z (fl. 1207-1210) reedited Peng's work based on Zhu Xi's *|. . \ 
(11 jo-1200) recension for the text of the Cantong q ( # Zkouyi cantong q\ kaoyi ). 
and on Zheng Huan's (IL 1142?) lost edition for Peng's own notes. He 
followed, however, other editions when they agreed with each other against 
those of Zhu Xi and Zheng Huan. Judging from the examples that Bao pro¬ 
vides of his alterations (CT 1003. 6b-8a). Peng’s original text appears to have 
been closer to the Tang text of the Cantong qt than it is now. Further evidence 
of alterations is provided by a quotation from the lost commentary by Zhang 
Sui !i‘», who lived one century after Peng Xiao (CT 1005, ia). 

*ntc Fenzhang tong zhenyi is the first extant *nc\dan commentary to the 
Cantong iji. and a major source for the study of the ncuian traditions before the 
lisc of the Southern Lineage (*Nanzong). It was held in high esteem by the 
Southern Lineage, as shown, for instance, by quotations in the commentary 
to the *Wkzhen puin (Folios on Awakening to Reality) found in j. 26-30 of the 
‘Xiuzhen shuhu. and in the Wuzhen ptan zhushu [ft \\ ft \ ft ft. (Commentary 
and Subcommentary to the VWzhert plan: CT 141)- Moreover, the thrcc-jium 
anonymous nexdan commentary in the Taoist Canon (Zhouyx cantong qi zhu \\ 
.V; 1; CT 1000) follows Peng Xiao's recension so faithfully that it may 
serve to verify the accuracy of the various editions of Peng’s wort:. 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 

LJ Li Dahua 1996; Meng Naichang 1993a, 41-44; Qing Xitai 1988-95.2; 52J-33; 
Qing Xitai 1994-i- 288-89; Robinct 1995a. 36-39 
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Penglai 

It* 

Belief in the existence of the paradisiacal isles Penglai. Fangzhang ff £. and 
Yingzhou cM M in the seas off China's eastern coast originated in the coastal 
populations of the ancient states of Yan »7v 2nd Qi ’ (modern Shandong). 
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Finding these mountain isles became a special preoccupation of rulers like Kings 
Wei (Wciwang v f { l 7 .. r. 334-320 bce) and Xuan (Xuanwang ir. 319-301 bce) 
of Qi, King Zhao (Zhaowang lit! r. 311-279 bce> of Yan. Qin Shi huangdi 
(r. 221-uo bcb; see *Xu Fu), and Han Wild! (r 141-87 bce), who believed they 
could attain immortality by consuming the isles' heibs. When Wudi had the 
artificial lake Taiye A jyi (Great Fluid) dredged near the Jianzhang If • Palace, 
its four islands were named after the ancient three, plus Huliang which 
probably represented the turtle or fish believed to bear the isles through the 
ocean (Shift. 28.1402; trans. Watson 1961, 66 ). An alternative name for Fangzhang, 
Fanghu fj (Square Pot), may have been a combined name for Fanghu and 
Huliang that persisted through the association with folklore about worlds 
concealed in gourds. Yet another alternative name for Fangzhang, Fangzhu ; 
nfi (Square Speculum), appears later in *Shangqing scriptures, the "speculum" 
was a mirror used for dew-collection (Schafer 1985,109-10; Kroll 1985, 79 ). 

The •Liczi describes a larger set of five isles that also included Daiyu 91 ! 
(Great Carnage) and Yuanqtao (\ l'; (Rounded Ridge). They originally dnfied 
about in the ocean, then were carried on the raised heads of giant turtles. Later 
a giant caught some of the turtles, so that Yuanqiao and Daiyu drifted north 
and sank (5.52-53; trans. Graham i960. 97 - 98 ). The name Penglai suggests 
the meaning of "coming [like a windblown] tumbleweed or pond nuphar" 
(Schafer 1985. 56). the name Fangzhang may connote the large square feast 
table filled with rare delicacies mentioned by Mencius ( Mengzi it i f-, 7B.34; 
trans. Legge 1895. 49 $). while Yingzhou simply means "Ocean Isle." More 
fanciful descriptions of the five isles and various mountains may be found in 
Wangjias I (?-ca. 324) Shiyiji If: jft .Id (Uncollected Records: Foster 1974. 
295 -?ca: Campany 1996.64-67 and 306-18). 

Further cast lay Fusang ft; \\ (Supporting Mulberry), described in early 
sources like the Cfcurt */• $f (Song5 of Chu; n ans. Hawkes 1985, 73, 113, and 
300), the Jmg llj i?.j(Scripture of Mountains and Seas; trans. Mathicu 

1983, 438 and 539). and others as the vast tree of sunrise, where the ten suns 
perched birdlike on its branches. .Ancient artistic depictions show a tree with 
nine orbs among its branches, the tenth sun of legend probably being in transit 
across the skies of the mundane world (Allan 1991.19-56). 

Another set of ten immense isles or continents, including Yingzhou, arrayed 
in distant seas around the known world were initially described in Later Han 
omcnologica) literature (Li Fengmao 1986.128-29). These were later brought 
into Shangqing cosmology, as described in the Wdigue fangptn Qtngrtng nctwen 
'I s W (ft on *7 mV (Vj X (Inner Script of the Azure Lad on the Distribution of 
the Outer Realms; CT 1373). which probably dates to the Eastern Jin period 
(Robinct 1984. 2: 97-100). and one later, highly influential apocryphon, the 
# ShizJuu ji (Record of the Ten Continents). 
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To the ten continents, the Shtzhou ji adds four island paradises, including 
one Canghai dao ?i. > • J J (Watchct Sea Isle) in the north, and two mountain 
paradises. * Kunlun and Zhongshan ;< !i i i . In one version of the text, the pure 
freshwater seas around Ying 2 hou and Fusang arc separated from common 
oceans by a ribbon-shaped land called Datzhou .'l* . Fusang is described as 
an isle covered with giant mulberry trees that grow in mutually supporting 
pairs. The paradises arc homes of earthly transcendents (dxxtan lb'll) and 
ruled by various perfected officials of Shangqmg Taoism. 

In the Wdiguo fangpxn Qingtong net wen. the four seas of Shizhou ji become 
continents with Sanskrit names, and nine of the ten continents become 
countries. Kunlun is shifted from the northwest to the world's center, and the 
Shtzhou ft's descriptions of cxooc flora and fauna are abridged or eliminated 
entirely as the emphasis shifts toward mineral elixirs, the immortal residences 
and bureaucracy, and the concct recital of spells. In addition, heavens and hells 
arc distinguished, revealing a strong Buddhist influence, whereas the SJuzftou 
jt retains more of the simple tcriestiial geography of its Han sources (sec 
‘sanshiltu nan). The extensive descriptions of such far-off lands in Shangqmg 
literature arc intended to prepare the adept for his or her eventual translation 
there. 

Thomas E. SMITH 

L Foster 1974* Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1990; Kroil 1985; Li Fengmao 1986.123-85; 
Little 2000b. 370-71 and 377; Schafer 1985.51-^0; Smith Th. E. 1990; Smith Th. E. 
1992 
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Pfcngzu 

4m 

Ancestor Peng 


According to the *Liexian zhuan (Biographies of Exemplary Immortals; trans. 
Kaltenmark 19^3.82-84), Pengzu was a high officer of the Yin 12 kingdom (in 
present-day Henan). His surname was Qian V, and his given name was Keng 
rf . By the end of the Yin dynasty he had reached the age of about eight hun¬ 
dred years old thanks to his practice of gymnastics (*»Li0yin) and circulation 
of breath (•xmgfli). Mentions of his longevity* arc also found in the Xunzi (V) 
and the 'Zhuangzt. suggesting that this view of Pengxu had become current 
by the Warring States period. 
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Pengzu's biography in a later work, the * Shenxian zhuan {Biographies of 
Divine Immortals), however, states that he achieved an extremely long life 
through sexual techniques (*fangzhong shu). Similarly, the *Baopu z\ (trans. 
Ware 1966. 217-18), quoting the anonymous Pengzu /ing Si )| [; (Scripture of 
Pengzu). describes him as a high government officer who lived throughout 
the Xia dynast)’ until the Yin. He taught the sexual techniques to the king 
of Yin. who employed them effectively. When Pengzu realized that the king 
wanted to obtain sole control of those techniques, he left Yin. At that time 
he was some seven or eight hundred years old. This account indicates that by 
the cariy fourth century Pengzu was regarded as having obtained longevity 
through sexual practices. 

The link between these apparently conflicting views is provided by the 
manuscript entitled Sin wen Hi (Ten Questions: trans. Harper 1998. $85-411), 
excavated (iom a Han tomb at *Mawangdui. This text records an answer that 
Pengzu gave to the immortal ‘Wangzi Qiao concerning the *q\ of human 
beings, namely that one should perfect one's sexual energy’ through gym¬ 
nastics and breathing. In a similar way. the Yinshu »J| X (Book on Pulling; see 
Harper 1998. $0-33 and 110-19). another manuscript excavated from a tomb 
at Zhangjiashan tf: il (Hubei), speaks of perfecting one's sexual energy, 
specifically identifying this as the "Way of Pcng 2 u." These references suggest 
that Pengzu was seen from early times as a practitioner of sexual techniques, 
which were closely related to gymnastics and breathing and performed in 
order to obtain longevity. 

The Pengzu jing thus appears to have been a manual that described a variety 
of longevity techniques with a focus on sexual practices. While this work w*as 
lost at an early date in China, several quotations horn it arc found in chapter 
as of the *Ishinp6 (Methods from the Heart of Medicine; 984)- 
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L_I Campany 2002,172-86. Harper 1998,110-11; Kaltcnmaik 1953,82-84. Sakadc 
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See ‘hun and po ;Ji» 1 %. 
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Yin soul{s); earthly soul(s) 
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poyu 

Stfifc 

Destruction of Hell 

Hie Destruction of Hell, also known as Attack on the Fortress (dachcng j | W ), 
is a rite performed during the ritual of Merit (*#>«£»&). Its purpose is to break 
open the gates of hell and obtain the release of the souls of the dead who 
arc trapped there. The origins of this rite, which was performed as part of 
the *Lingbao *zhai (Retreat) ntuals in the Six Dynasties penod, can be partly 
traced to the idea of illuminating the nine realms of the underworld (jiuyou 
!l Jvi)r with the purpose of the enlightenment and salvation of the dead. As 
used in Song and later times, the term poyu exhibits the influence of esoteric 
Buddhist ideas and rites seen in such works as the Sunzhongxidt pit t iiyu zhuan 
yezhang chu sanjk bum tuolumxfis Ml * ® H » * W ill : W tt & PE fit hi 
/£ (Method of the Secret Dharani of the Three Types of Siddhi for Destroying 
Hell, Transforming the Barriers of Karma, and Leaving the Three Realms; T. 
905). wntten around 830. 

MARtJttMA Hiroshi 

L _3 Lagerwey 1987c. 216-37 
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pudu 

♦A 

universal salvation 


1. The term 

The term piuiu refers to the salvation of all human beings. Similar ideas of 
univeisal love, concern for the immortality of all beings, and the link between 
one's own salvation and the sins of one's ancestors arc found in early religious 
Taoist and alchemical traditions. Under Buddhist influence, the notion of 
rebirth appeared in the *Lingbao scriptures, leading to a wider sotcriological 
goal: Taoist practitioners not only aimed for their own transcendence but 
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also sought to save others through ritual means. The ‘Duren jing (Scripture 
on Salvation) mentions the term pudu several times, referring to "illimitable, 
universal salvation without cnd. v Other terms indicating the salvation of all 
appear throughout the Lingbao corpus. 

Along with several other concepts and imagery, the Lingbao school derived 
the idea of universal salvation from Mahayana (Great Vehicle) Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures. One such Buddhist text was the Amltdbha Sirra (SukJiuvanVyuiui-siifrti; 
Amttuo sanyc sanfb saloufotanguodu rendaopng (»| Pi; Itj . (if, is (J (fll ffi 
i f £ A. S’ ; T. 362). translated into Chinese by Zhi Qian 4 .$*. (third century) 
whose many tvntings had a direct influence on the Lingbao corpus. According 
to Mahayana texts, the pejoratively termed Hmayana (Lesser Vehicle) Bud¬ 
dhist tradition aimed at individual salvaoon only whereas Mahayana worked 
for the salvation of all beings. Similariy. Lingbao Taoism presented itself as 
saving all in contrast to the individual practices of the 'Shangqing and other 
schools of Taoism. 

Amy Lynn MILLER 

OS BoltzJ. M. 19B3; Robinet 1997b. 152-55 
% Lingbao; rebirth; taoism and Chinese buddhism 

2. The ritual 

Just as the concept of pudu (universal salvation) lies at the heart of the * Ling¬ 
bao codification, 50, too, did the pudu ritual emerge as a central feature of 
Lingbao liturgy. It is the Taoist counterpart to the so-called yulanpen 31 ,V. 

(awlambana?) ntual of salvation popularized in Tantric teachings conveyed by 
Amoghavajra (Bukong F ’v . 705-74)* Like its Buddhist analogue, the pudu ritual 
came to be closely identified with the tradition of commemorating the dead 
on the fifteenth day of the seventh lunar month, known as zhongyuan ; | : ;l. 

The ongins of contemporary pudu pracocc arc conventionally traced to 
the Lingbao patriarch *Gc Xuan (trad. 164-244). Accounts of how Gc w r as 
rewarded for his deliverance of ghosts by performing a ritual of jtltan 
(oblatory refinement) arc recorded in hagiographic lore dating to the \\ian 
and Ming. His service on the fifteenth day of the tenth lunar month (xiayuan 
F >£) of 214 reportedly led to his compilation of a penitential guide for the 
lay community. One text ascribed to Gc in the Taoist Canon, the Jiuyou chan 
ft fil 1 ft (Penance of the Nine Shades; CT 543). is presumed to be the w r oik of 
*Li Hanguang (683-769). whose name is attached to the preface. The fact that 
this preeminent *Shangqing patriarch was a contemporary of Amoghavajra 
invites speculation as to the nature of the symbiotic relationship between 
Tantric and Lingbao rituals of salvation emerging during the Tang period. 
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Contemporary pudu ritual practice is still firmly anchored in the legacy 
of the early Lingbao canon codified by *Lu Xiujing (406-77)* Its foundations 
arc perhaps most readily apparent in the Mingzhen ke Ifl i‘l H (Code of the 
Luminous Perfected. CT 1411)- The *2114x1 ritual of purification prescribed in 
this text is to be conducted within a family courtyard for the benefit of all the 
hun-souls of the deceased (sthun it -HU see *hun and po) suffering incarceration 
in the netherworld. But it is the redemption of the celebrant's own ancestors 
that appears to be of foremost concern. 

Derivative pudu ritual codes arc primarily directed toward the salvation of 
guhiui H a. , orphaned or desolate souls. Such was the designation of die spirits 
of those whose demise had not been property commemorated. Taken before 
their time by nagic circumstances, guhun were perceived to be an innately 
threatening presence to the living and thus in need of pacification. Those 
who engage in a puiiu service thus seek reconciliation with these masses of 
unknown dead. Details may differ from one region to the next, but if there 
is any single identifying feature linking diverse pudu practices it is the weight 
of kinship tics that seems to persist above all. 

Fieldwork and textual studies of the pudu service to date largely reflect the 
practices in Fujian. Taiwan. Hong Kong, as well as Honolulu. The service is 
typically scheduled on the closing evening of a 'jiao (Offering) ritual staged 
on temple grounds. Such events are communal affairs sponsored by civic lead¬ 
ers who themselves have specific roles to play in the ritual itself. The crowds 
these events attract arc usually drawn more by the spectacle of the feast and 
opcraoc presentations honoring the deceased than by the ntual performance 
undertaken on their behalf. 

Significant narrative and dramatic features of contemporary pudu ritual 
can be traced to the huanglu MU (Yellow Register) protocols codified by 
*Du Guangung (850-9$^ sec *hu&ngtu zhdt) and ritual formularies on *liandu 
(Salvation through Refinement) compiled from the Song to Ming. Many songs 
and incantations also find their echo in Buddhist ritual formularies. The pudu 
service is by and large a hybrid form of ritual, the merit (*gpngdc) of which is 
dependent upon the cooperative efforts of a host of divine forces rcprescnnng 
the spirit realms of diverse Taoist. Buddhist, and local traditions. The image of 
the bodhisattva Guanyin ft V 1 at Mount Putuo (Putuo shan /{ R; 1 .. ) is often 
evoked together with tutelary deities in support of the ‘sanding trinity. 

TTic Taoist Master who serves as celebrant (the high priest, orgdogong . \\ 
till see 'daozhang) typically takes on the identity of *Jiuku banzun (Celestial 
Worthy Who Relieves Suffering) in presiding over the deliverance of guhun. 
Assisted by the chief cantor, or ‘dujiang, and an ensemble of musicians, the 
celebrant guides the guhun on their path to redempuon through a combina¬ 
tion of song, chant, and recitation. The fundamental role he assumes in this 
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vividly choreographed mission is that of a father, expressing time and again 
a profound sense of grief and compassion for all lost souls. What the puiiu 
service thus serves to endorse overall is the perception that all of humanity 
finds its brethren in the community of the dead as well as the living. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

L_J Bokenkamp 1996c; BoltzJ. M. 1983; Boltz J. M. 1996; Lagerwey 1987c, 
20-21. 58-59.199-200. and 230-35; Hi and Lagerwey 1992,29-34; Ofuchi Ninji 
1983, 391-404. 752-72.786-814. and B83-900; Orzcch 2002; Pang D. 1977 
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Puhua tianzun 

Celestial Worthy of Universal Transformation 


Puhua uanzun, also known as Leisheng Puhua tianzun ,Jf ft K ‘ M » (Celes¬ 
tial Worthy of the Sound of Thunder of Universal Transformation), is the 
deity said to have revealed the * Yusfiu jtng (Senpture of the Jade Pivot), a text 
that originated among the followers of *Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?) during the 
Southern Song period. The god is the personification of the creative power 
of the universe as symbolized by thunder. As such, he is the highest deity of 
the cxortistic Thunder Rites 

In the * 5 hcnxiao pantheon. Puhua tianzun is one of the Nine Monarchs 
{jtuchen f 1. ; sec under ‘Changsheng dadi) and is flanked by *Jiuku tianzun 

(Celestial Worthy Who Relieves Suffering). In Taoist iconography, he is por¬ 
trayed with the attributes of Samantabhadra (Puxtan VI). the bodhisattva 
who rides on elephant. 

Caroline GYSS 

% Yushu jtng, Irt/a; deities: the pantheon 
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pncunu (breath, energy, vital force) 
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qigong 

"practice of iff; "efficiency of qi" 


Qigong is a product of the twentieth century, but is rooted in the earlier tra¬ 
dition. The term is mentioned in the Tang period to designate the "'practice 
of *ip," and in the Song period the "efficiency of qi" In modern tunes, it has 
taken on a new meaning and refers not only to Nourishing Life (*yangslung) 
but also to martial and therapeutic techniques. As the term qigeng signifies 
both "practice" and "efficiency" of <ji. it can embrace all types of techniques, 
both traditional and modern. 

Depending on the doctrinal and social context of these practices, historians 
currently divide ^igeng into six branches, a Taoist ijigong, a Buddhist qigong, 
a Confucian ipgeng, a medical qigong, a martial qigong, and a popular qigong 
(including the methods of rural exorcists and sorcerers). According to the 
features of the practice, they also distinguish between a "strong qigong 0 ' (ying 
qtgoqg IS) V, ■;), incorporating martial techniques, and a "soft qigong (ruan 
qigong ,r i[ V( i.ty). The latter is further divided into two groups: 

ijmggong t I , or the practice of in rest, which traditionally was called 
"sitting in oblivion" (•zu^wartg) by Taoists, "sitting in dhyana" (chanzuo V 
; ) by Buddhists, and "quiet sitting" Cjingzuo i r T) by Nco-Confucians. 
These sitting practices can be accompanied by breathing, visualization, 
and mental concentration. 

z.Dongpng or the practice of qi in movement, which includes the 
gymnastic traditions (*daoyin) of medical doctors, Taoists, and Buddhists. 
The induction of spontaneous movements (zifa donggpng |'| R Ml J|.») is 
denved fiom traditional trance techniques (Despeux 1997). 
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New practices essentially created in the 1980s were much debated and 
criticized by traditional religious personalities, qigtfng followers, and authori¬ 
ties. Certain practices, such as the "Soaring Crane form" (hexiang zhuang • f fl 
1 1 !), lead to spontaneous movements that were said to cause illness, probably 
because of their close connection with trance states. Some techniques that 
emphasize collective practices and promote the establishment of a so-called 
“area of qt" (qi titling \\ )y) to increase efficiency were also strongly criticized; 
for instance, the method taught by Yan Xin ft , a master who organized 
collective qigong sessions in stadiums with a capacity of up to about ten 
thousand, was very popular but aroused suspicion among the authorities. 
As for the therapeutic technique of the qigong master who heals people at a 
distance through his energy or his hands—a method that actually revives the 
traditional Taoist practice of "spreading breath" ( *buqi )—the possible exis¬ 
tence of an "outer energy" (wuuji \ ) and its efficacy have been debated at 
length. 

Official <jigi?ng institutions appeared in the 1950s and 1960s and were at first 
exclusively concerned with therapeutics. One of the main qigong promoters 
at the time was Liu Guizhcn i^J l\ r> (1920-8$}. A friend of Mao Zedong, he 
returned to his village after developing a stomach ulcer and practiced breath¬ 
ing and meditation exercises under a Taoist master. Later he created a new 
method called "practice of inner nourishment" (nciyung gong (*] fa itj) and 
founded qigong therapy institutes in Tangshan ill (Hebei) in 1954 and in 
Beidaihe It \k i . (Hebei) in 1956. These institutes were destroyed during the 
Cultural Revolution, and then partly reconstructed after 1980 when qigong 
tlourishcd again. 

From that time, qigeng began to invade the town parks where masters and 
followers practice in the morning. Some religious personalities who described 
themselves as 'qigong masters" fclt encouraged to revive forgotten or little- 
known practices, or to create new techniques based on the traditional ones. 
Qigong had both enthusiasts and critics among the authorities. Although its 
thcrapeuoc function was ahvays essential, certain officials w*antcd to move 
qigong beyond the realm of individual practice and propound it to the masses 
and to society, even to the state, because they saw in it economic advantages 
and the possibility of asserting the specific identity of China, its power and its 
modernity. Qigong was taught in schools and universities and became the object 
of international congresses and scientific research, and numerous specialized 
Journals and books were published on the subject. Other officials viewed it 
as chariatanism and superstition, and mistrusted the subversive potential of 
certain movements. An example is the Falun gong j£ fc| i;j (Practices of the 
Wheel of the Law), a form of qigong allegedly rooted in the Buddhist tradiuon. 
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which in 1999 organized demonstrations in Beijing and other Chinese cities 
and was oudawed shortly afterward. 

Catherine DESPEUX 

Lj Chen Bing 19&9; Despeux 1997. Esposito 1995; Micollier 1996; Miura Kumo 
1989; Penny 1993, Wang Buxiong and Zhou Shirong 1989, Xu Jian 1999 
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Qingchcng shan 

*** 

Mount Qingchcng (Sichuan) 


Mount Qingchcng (lit., "Green Citadel") is one peak (about 1600 m high) in a 
larger chain of mountains overlooking a rich irrigated plain, with the famous 
Guanxian 1^ irrigation wotfcs that feed the entire Chengdu basin located 
just at its base (Chengdu, the capital of Sichuan, is some 60 km to the south¬ 
east). The mountain must have been a sacred site already during the time 
of the Shu rj kingdom before unification with China in the third century 
bce. It was closely associated with the nascent Way of the Celestial Masters 
(•Tianshi dao) during the second century ce. The founding moment of that 
church. Laozi's appearance to ‘Zhang Daoiing in 142, took place on Mount 
Heming (*Hcming shan). near Mount Qingchcng. Zhang Daoling's lore on 
Mount Qingchcng is attested as early as the fourth century, as shown by his 
biography in the *Shcnxtdn z/tkiiri (Biographies of Divine Immortals; trans. 
Campany 2002, W 9 - 54 ). *Fan Changsheng, a Taoist leader of one Celestial 
Masters branch, built an autarchic community’ on Mount Qingchcng around 
300. and later supported a messianic general who founded a short-lived dynasty 
(see under *Dachcng). 

The later history of Mount Qingchcng is known thanks to the great Taoist 
scholar *Du Guangting, who lived there during the late eighth and early ninth 
centuries and left rcconis pertaining both to the institutions on the mountain 
and to popular cults associated with it. The major temples, then as now, arc 
the Jianfu gong J- ffl , (Palace for the Establishment of Blessings) at the foot 
of the mountain, dedicated to Ningfengzi - (an immortal of antiquity 
considered to be the god of the mountain, and honored as such in Tang of¬ 
ficial cults), and, on the mountain itself, the Shangqing gong |: j .7 >, (Palace 
of Highest Clarity) and the Changdao guan 1 fit (Abbey of the Constant 
Dao). The latter is also known as Tianshi dong A, lift jR (Cavern of the Celcs- 
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tial Master) because it is built around a cave where Zhang Daoling is said to 
have meditated. The Zhangs of Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan) maintained 
a strong relationship with that temple. All three temples were founded in the 
late Six Dynasties or early Tang. 

"Hie circumstances of the advent of the 4 Quanzhen order at Mount Qing- 
chcng are not known. There must have been a Quanzhen presence on the 
mountain during the Yuan, but sources arc scarce, as in the whole of Sichuan 
which was hit particularly hard by war and depopulation during the thirteenth 
century. The mountain, as well as closely related monasteries in Chengdu, 
namely the ‘Qingyang gong (Palace of the Black Ram) and Erxian an |ili 
liij (Hermitage of the Two Immortals), have been managed since the late 
seventeenth century by Quanzhen Taoists of a local •Longmen sub-lineage 
called Dantai bidong I 1 ; */! ,i<( (Jasper Cavern of the Cinnabar Terrace). 

Mount Qingchcng was one of the first Taoist sites to operate anew after 1978. 
and a Quanzhen ordination took place there in 1995. Ever since the nineteenth 
century; moreover. Sichuan Quanzhen bas been famous for its alchemical 
traditions for women Cniidan), and there is now once again a community’ of 
nuns on Mount Qingchcng devoted to its practice. 

Vinreitr GOOSSAERT 
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qingjing 

at *f 

clarity and quiescence 


The term and the ideas surrounding it made their first appearance 

in Ddihie jtng 45: "Clear and quiescent, this is the correct mode of all under 
heaven." Later the expression was linked to 4 Huang-Lao thought and used 
to refer to a way of government that assured a peaceful life for the people by 
not burdening them with excessive demands. 

Taoism has consistently attached importance to qingjing as the ideal state 
of body and mind. The * Xiang 1 cr commentary to the Daodc jing says: "Taoists 
should value their essence and spirit. Clarity and quiescence are the basis" (see 
Bokenkamp 1997.121). In the mid-Tang period, the idea of qtngjing became the 
central theme of the Jing (Scripture of Clanty and Quiescence), which 
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states that when the mind is constantly calm and quiet, it becomes clear, desires 
arc eliminated, and one attains the Dao. The Qingjing jing was widely read 
in later times and more than ten commentaries were written on it, including 
those by *Du Guangting (850-933) and *Li Daochun (tl. 1288-91). It was also 
prized as a basic text by the ‘Quanzhen school. Attesting to the importance 
of the concept of qtngjtng within Quanzhen, one of its branches was called 
Qingjing, and ‘Sun Bu'er <1119-83) took the sobriquet Vagabond of Clarity 
and Quiescence (Qingjing sanren ! • *rV K)- Little, however, is known about 
the Qingjing branch of Quanzhen except that its practices included *nctdan. 

In ancient times, the characters jing and jing ;■> (whose meanings were 
later differentiated into "quiescence" and “purity") were interchangeable and 
qmgjmg ?V /ffl could also be wnttenqingjing in; for instance, in the Sfiiji 
(Records of the Historian; /. 130) Laozi is described as "transforming himself 
through non-action (‘wwwci) and establishing himself as comet through clarity 
and purity (qingjing , 1 i*)/" This compound cannot but call to mind Buddhist 
terminology. The idea of qingjing already existed in early Buddhism, since 
terms equivalent to the Chinese compound qingjing , *j i'|i can be found in both 
Sanskrit and Pali (parti tuidhi. viiuddht; "dear and pure." free from defilement), 
and was later developed within Mahayana (Great Vehicle) Buddhism into the 
idea of the "innately pure mind'" (meaning that the mind of sentient beings is 
inherently pure and free from defilement). Whereas Chinese Buddhism always 
uses the compound qingjing j.’( (clarity and purity) rather than qingjing ,.‘1 iVp 
(darity and quiescence), Taoism uses both interchangeably. When qingjing 7 
, V (darity and purity) is used, however, there is ample room for considering 
a Buddhist influence. 


MJURA Kuniif 


LU, Hosokawa Kazutoshi 1987; Qing Xitai 1994. ^ 273-77; see also bibliography 
for the entry * Qingjing jtng 

* Qingjingfing; meditation and visualization 


Qingjingjing 

HUMS. 

Scripture of Clarity and Quiescence 


The Qingjing jing, dating from the mid-Tang period, appears variously in the 
Taoist Canon, both alone (CT 620) and with commentary (CT 7 VitoCT 760, 
and CT 974). 45 well as in a slightly longer—and possibly earlier—version know n 
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as the Qingjing xinjing Vi U' tVvv (Heart Scripture of Clarity and Quiescence; 
CT1169). Spoken by *Laojun himself and written in verses of four characters, 
the text combines the thought and phrasing of the Diode jtng with the practice 
of Taoist observation (*guan) and the structure of the Buddhist &mrut> xnytng 
ifi ?V •frsT (Heart Sutra of Perfect Wisdom). Following the latter's model, the 
Qingjing jing, as much as the earlier Xtaozai burning miaojtng f \$,;Q \ 

(Wondrous Scripture on Dispelling Disasters and Protecting Life; CT 19). is a 
collection of essential or ’’heart" passages that is used less for inspiration and 
doctrinal teaching than for ritual recitation (*J0tgfing). 

The text first describes the nature of the Dao as divided into Yin and Yang, 
dear and turbid (<}i ng .» and zhuo ,f»j), mov ing and quiescent (*dong and jmg). 
and stresses the importance of the mind in the creation of desires and worldly 
entanglements. It recommends the practice of observation to counteract this, 
i.e., the observation of other beings, the self, and the mind, which results in 
the realization that none of these really exist. The practitioner has reached 
the observation of emptiness (konggiidn V! itj). The latter part of the woifc 
reverses direction and oudines the decline from pure spirit to falling into hell: 
spirit (*sfccn) develops consciousness or mind (*xin), and mind develops greed 
and attachment toward the myriad beings. Greed then leads to involvement, 
illusory imagining, and erroneous ways, which n ap beings in the chain of 
rebirth and. as they sink deeper into the quagmire of desire, causes them to 
fall into hell. 

Hie earliest extant commentary to the Qmjy ingjing is by *Du Guangting 
(850-933; CT 759 )- The text rose to great prominence in the Song dynasty, 
when it was used in the Southern Lineage (*Nanzong) by such masters as *Bai 
Yuchan (1194-1229?). *Li Daochun (fi. 1288-92). and *WangJic (?-ca. 1380). all 
of whom interpreted it in a *nc\dan context (CT 757.755. and 760. respectively). 
Later the Qingjing ( futg became a central senpeure of the •Quanzhcn school, 
in whose monasteries it is recited to the present day as pan of the regular 
morning and evening devotions. 

Uvxa JCOHN 

Li Balfour 1BB4.70-73 (trans.); Fukui Fumimasa 1987. 280-85; Ishida Hidemi 
1987b (crit. ed. and trans.); Kohn 1993b. 24-29 (trans.); Mitamura Kciko 1994; 
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ao2 


qingtan 

Pure Conversation 


Pure Conversation was a style of discourse that developed during the Wei 
(220-65) and Jin (265-420) dynasties. It has its roots in the metaphysical and 
political discussions of the Later Han dynasty (25-220), particularly character 
evaluations known as "pure critiques" (^ingyi ii? 3 ft). Pure Conversation even¬ 
tually developed into a sophisticated intellectual game, consisting of rounds 
of debate during which the “host** would propose a principle, and the “guest" 
would present his objection. Debaters often accentuated their arguments with 
dramatic gestures employing fly-whisks or the sleeves of their robes. 

The Zhengshi reign period (240-48) of the Wei dynasty is generally consid¬ 
ered the golden age of Pure Conversation. The brightest stars of this period 
were * Wang Bi (226-49) and He Yan (uj (190-249). leaders of a school of 
metaphysical thought drawing on the Daodcjing, the ‘Zhuangzt. and the 'Yipng 
known as Arcane Learning (‘Xuanxue). The political turbulence of the fol¬ 
lowing generation led its greatest Pure Conversationalists, including *Xi Kang 
(225-62) and the poet Ruanji Cn (210-63. Holzman 1976). to pursue a lift: of 
reclusion and spontaneity as an alternative to engagement in the world. 

During the Jin dynasty, Pure Conversation became increasingly formalized, 
with debaters specializing in particular topics. With the rising popularity of 
Buddhist texts such as the Vtnuilakirti ntrdcJa-sutrd (Teaching of VimalakJrti) 
and the Prajnaparamitd (Perfection of Wisdom) literature, the monk Zhi 
Dun rfi (514-66, also known as Zhi Daolin i j(\ If.) became one of the 
most celebrated Pure Conversationalists of the fourth century. Liu Yiqing % 
fi C (403-43) compiled anecdotes and sayings attributed to the great Pure 
Conversationalists in his SfcisJiuo xinyn !il t V (New Account of Talcs of 
the World; trans. Mather 1976). 

Theodore A. COOK 

L_! Balazs 19481 Chan A. K. L. 1991b. 25-28; Hcnricks 1985; Tang Changru 
1955, 289-350; Yb Ying-shih 1985; Zhou Shaoxian 1966 
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Qingtong 

Azure Lad 


Azure Lad, despite his unassuming name, is one of the main deities in *Shang- 
qing Taoism. He is also commonly referred to in Taoist texts as Shangxiang 
Qingtong jun Hi » f i '!• (> (Lord Azure Lad. Supreme Minister) or Fangzhu 
Qingtong iun fj ; 'i* i! (Lord Azure Lad of Fangzhu). As Supreme Minister, 
his position in the celestial hierarchy is just below that of Lijun \ f • (Lord Li), 
and as the lord of the paradise isle of Fangzhu fj if\ in the cast, he is strongly 
associated with spring, dawn, and the regenerative forces of Yang. References 
to a Haitong i*':J • » (Sea Lad) or Donghai jun »l: if:) |! (Lord of the Eastern Sea) 
may already be found in Eastern Jin poetry and zhtguai f fiction ("records 
of the strange"), and his identity seems to haw developed in eastern China 
horn the earlier, more shadowy figure Dongwang gong *J! L (King LonJ of 
the East). As such, he becomes to some extent a male counterpart of 'Xiwang 
mu (Queen Mother of the West), and Fangzhu becomes the counterpan of 
Mount 'Kunlun, Xiwang mu's abode. 

Azure Lad more specifically manages the affairs of earthly transcendents 
(dixian ftb (ill); he functions as the Great Director of Destinies (Da siming >; 

I ii(T; see 'Siming) over the other Directors of Destinies in the Five Peaks 
( # wwyur) and the various Grotto-Heavens (*dongt\an: set *Zhengao . 4.9b. 0.22a). 
TTic master name lists of those destined for immortality or death are kept in 
his palace at Fangzhu. Alter visiting other Grotto-Heavens and examining 
the earthly transcendents' progress, he returns to Fangzhu every rfingmao 
»« ; day (the fourth of the sexagesimal cycle; Zhengao 9. 15b). Thus he is often 
recorded in Shangqing texts as revealing scriptures to worthy adepts. 

Thomas E. SMITH 

Li Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1990; Kroll 1985; Kroll 1986b; Schafer 1985,108-21 
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Qingwci 

iA-Jtt 

Pure Tenuity 


Hie Qingwci ntual system took shape in late thirteenth-century Fujian Its 
main extant texts were first codified by *Huang Shunshen (i 224 *after 1286). 
who claimed to have received them from Nan Bidao W U (1196-?). As “the 
synthesis of all traditions," these texts and their associated rituals wed the 
Thunderclap rites (leitxng di ••; sec 4 1ci/<j) used by the ‘Shenxiao (Divine Em¬ 
pyrean) and 4 Ungbao data (Great Rices of the Numinous Treasure) legacies to 
the heritage of Tantric Buddhism. Although early sources claim to be grounded 
in teachings that passed through a fine of five Guangxi spiritual matriarchs 
purported to have lived in Tang times, the first codifications of this system boast 
a patriarchal line that leads to Fujian literati in the mid-thirteenth century By 
the end of the thirteenth century, the Qingwci teachings had spread to many 
areas of south China, including major centers on Mount Wudang (*Wudang 
shan. Hubei) and in Jiangxi, and by Ming times. Taoist priests saw the Qingwci 
and Shenxiao systems as the main Taoist ritual programs available. 

Chapters 1-55 of the *Daofa hutyvan (Corpus of Taoist Ritual; CT 1220) 
contain a collection of Qingwci manuals. Besides these works, six other texts 
form the core of the Qingwci legacy in the Taoist Canon: 

(Protocols for Announcements 

to the Mysterious Pivot of the Pure Tenuity; CT 218) by Yang Xtzhen MJ 
1 (1101-24), * disciple of Huang Shunshen from Mount Wudang. which 
consists of a manual on submitting petitions. 

2. * Qingwci xitinpu (Register of Pure Tenuity Transcendents; CT 171). com¬ 
piled by Chen Cai p| £ in 1293, which may also derive from Huang 
Shunshen s teachings, but asserts that the Qingwci tradition was created 
by the matriarch Zu Shu * 1 £f (fl. 889-904) who first blended Thunderclap 
rituals and Tantric Buddhist mandalas. 

3. Qingwci yuanjiang dafa . ft (i\ i-f A v ;'J; (Great Rites Based on the Original 
Revelations of the Pure Tenuity; CT 223), probably from the fourteenth 
century, which offers the most comprehensive treatment of Qingwci 
ntual and focuses on rites for saving dead ancestors. 

4. Qingwci zhdifa , ’i {fl /'} \} % (Rituals for the Pure Tenuity Retreat; CT 224), 
abo from the fourteenth century, which shows how Qingwci adapted the 
Lingbao Retreat ( 4 zfi*ii) into its ritual system. 


giNGVci xiANri: 
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iQinpvei Janjue iff (ft (Elixir Instructions for the Pure Tenuity; CT 
178). also from the fourteenth century, which emphasizes the comple¬ 
mentarity of * ncxdan and Qingwci ritual. 

6. Qingwri shenhe bxfa ,71 I ft f-9 '( h. i£ (Secret Rites of the Divine Candescence 
of the Pure Tenuity; CT 222), dating from the late Yuan, with diagrams 
for conquering demons in the Qingwei Thunder Rites tradition. 

This substantial textual material, which has scarcely been studied, provides 
the basis for one of the last major traditions to be included in the Ming Taoist 
Canon. 

Lowell SKAR 

Lj Rolt 2 J. M. 1987^. 38-41.68-70; Davis E. 2001.29-30; Despeux 2000a; Qing 
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Qingwci xianpu 




Register of Pure Tenuity TVanscendcnts 


Consistingof cosmological-cum-hagiographic accounts of how the ‘Qingwci 
tradition was passed down from exalted deities to its late Southern Song syn¬ 
thesizer. • Huang Shunshen (1224-afier 1286). this worths worldly existence can 
be credited to Huangs disciple, Chen Cai who wrote a preface dated 
1293 - The text (CT 171) includes sections on the eariy transmission of Qingwci 
teachings, and charts of the transmissions of the ‘Shangqing, # Lingbao. Daodc 
in •*/ (i.c.. Laozx ). and 4 Zhcngyi traditions, which the Qingwci “Synthetic 
Way" (huidao jfi) claimed to blend. These charts, which serve as rosters of 
deities to be summoned during the performance of rituals. include the lineage 
that ends with the eleventh patriarch. Huang Shunshen. who appears to haw 
synthesized the tradition for his many followers. 


LL BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 3 ft 68-70 
% Huang Shunshen; Qingwci 
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Qingyang gong 

Palace of the Black Ram (Chengdu. Sichuan) 


Hie Qingyang gong is the major Taoist sanctuary in Chengdu (Sichuan), built 
at the site where Laozi allegedly met *Yin Xi for the second time, identified 
him as a fully realized Taoist, and empowered him to join him on his western 
journey as a full partner. The legend tells how Yin Xi was to recognize Laozi 
through the sign of a black ewe (although the sheep at the temple today haw 
prominent horns and arc definitely rams), which was to be sold, bought, or 
otherwise present when he appeared. 

Hie story is first recorded in the Tang collection • Sandong zhunang (The 
Pcari Satchel of the Three Caverns) and is given prominent status in a Tang 
inscription at the temple—at this time still called Zhongxuan guan 1 j 1 £ (IV 
(Abbey of Central Mystery) and located at Black Ram Market. The teat, by the 
scholar-offidal Yuc Penggui Vl j| \ ', is contained in the Xkhuan Qmgyvnggong 
bciming |*| M| »V f > W y (Stele Inscripuon at the Palace of the Black Ram in 
Sichuan; CT 964), dated 884. It begins with an outline of Laozi's life and then 
describes how, in October 88), a 0 fiao (Offering) ceremony was held in the 
temple. Suddenly a red glow illuminated the area, coalescing into a purple hue 
near a plum iree. Bowing, the officiating pnest advanced and had the indicated 
spot excavated to uncover a solid square brick. It bore six characters in ancient 
seal script that read: The Most High Lord brings peace to the upheaval of [the 
reign period] Central Harmony." Not only was this wondrous text written in 
a "seal script" that had not been in use for a millennium, but the brick itself 
was like an ancient lithophonc, making marvelous sounds when struck and 
appearing luminous like jade when examined closely. 

After an exchange of several memorials and formal orders, all faithfully 
recorded in the inscription, the temple was formally renamed Qingyang gong, 
granted several new halls and a large piece of land, and honored with gifts of 
cash and valuables. The officianng pnest was promoted in rank and given high 
emoluments. In addition, great festivals were held at Taoist institutions through¬ 
out the empire, and Yuc Penggui was entrusted with wntmg the inscription. 
Hie Qingyang gong thereby became the major Taoist center it still is today. 

LMa KOHS 
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% TEMPLES AND SHRINES 


Qinyuun chun 

Spring in the Garden by ihc Qin River 


This short alchemical lyric (ci, >ij), ascribed to *Lii Dongbin. is one of the most 
famous texts of the *Zhong-Lu tradition. The date of the work is uncertain. 
Its transmission is recounted in an anecdote found in Liu Fu's '| if (ioao-aftcr 
m3) Qtngsuo gaoyi ft*t,»-V r.r*. (Notes and Opinions Deserving the Highest 
Consideration; Shanghai guji chubanshc cd., Qianji iVj Ui, 8.82). This source 
states that the poem was revealed by a cobbler to a scholar named Cui Zhong 
|l* p in Yucyang i< W.j (Hunan), a cultic center associated with Lu Dongbin. 
Since the cobhlcr was illiterate, he asked Cui to wntc down the words for him. 
Asked who he was, the cobbler answered with an anagram. Cui reported the 
strange encounter to the governor of Yucyang. who immediately recognized 
the cobbler as Lii Dongbin. 

The poem is reproduced in several collections, and differing interpretations 
abound. The mam commentaries in the Taoist Canon arc those by a Li zhenren 
‘ t*l A. (Perfected Li) in the Ltmghu huandan )uc i ■ (Instructions 

on the Reverted Elixir of the Dragon and Tiger; Northern Song; CT 1084. 
8b-i6a); L Jianyi ' f® H (fl. 1264-66) in the Yuqt zt danjing zktyuo i f l > 
~ i> fit Vl (Essential Directions on the Scriptures of the Elixirs by the Master of 
the Jade Gorge; 1264; CT 245, 3 .nb-i 6 b); Xiao Tingzhi , HZ (A-1260-64) in 
the *JinJan dachcngji ('Xiuzhen shuhu; CT 263, 13 . 9 b-i 7 b); and *Yu Yan in the 
Qinyuan chun danrt zhujie r Ifi] 'V I ft* (Commentary and Explication of 
the Alchemical Lyric Qinyuan cJtutt; CT 136). The commentary by Yu Yan is of 
special interest because of the texts and authors quoted therein. 

The *ncidan process described in the poem consists of the collection of 
Real Yang (zhenyang «}) at the *zi hour, its union with Real Yin {zhenyin 1 

V ;\) to obtain the elixir seed, the purification by fire phasing (*kiu?fu>u). and the 
gestation and birth of die immortal. To achieve transfiguration and return to 
the Dao, the adept should first accomplish 5,000 meritorious deeds. 

Farzeen BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 

L- Baldrian-Husscm 1085 

Lu Dongbin; nddan; Zhong-Lu 
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Qiu Chuji 

114B-1227; z\: Tongmi iO ?iy; 
hao: Changchun li fy (Perpetual Spring) 

Qiu Chuji (Qiu Changchun) is the youngest of the Severn Real Men (qizhen i; 

.sec table 17), the paradigmatic group of * Wang Zhe’s disciples that formed 
the first generation of *Quanzhcn masters. While some of these figures, such 
as *Tan Chuduan or *Ma Yu, had been already experienced in Taoist and 
other teachings when they became Wangs disciples, Qiu came as a twenty 
year-old orphan keen on self-cultivation but unable to find proper guidance. 
Some accounts even suggest that he learned to read with Wang, which seems 
unlikely. Another later legend has him begging an old woman who lives as an 
ascetic in the mountains to instruct him in immortality techniques. The lady 
then directs him to Wang describing the master as the only person able to 
unravel the secrets of Taoism for the benefit of all. 

When Qiu found in Wang the master he was looking for, he placed himself 
entirely at his service and became one of his four core disciples. He accom¬ 
panied his master on his last journey, and then helped carry his coffin to the 
Zhongjian mountains (Zhongnan shan # i}j ill, Shaanxi). After the three-year 
mourning period, while Ma Yu stayed near Wang’s tomb, the other three went 
their ways to complete their ascetic training. Qiu spent six years in Panxi ttfi 
fS (Shaanxi), and seven more years in Longmen . | T | (on the Shaanxi-Gansu 
bonier), practicing typical Quanzhen austerities such as standing on one foot 
for days, going without sleep for weeks, roaming half-naked in the midst 
of winter, staying by the fireside during the scorching heat of summer, not 
eating, and fraternizing with mountain beasts. Worst of all, according to his 
disciples' recorded sayings, were the mental states of fright and demonic hal¬ 
lucinations experienced under such conditions, which Qiu had to overcome 
to gain complete control of his mind. 

Now a mature Taoist. Qiu must have begun to teach during this penod, for 
he emerges then as a famous religious figure. Between 1186 and 1x91, he stayed 
at the Zuting H v (Ancestral Court), the temple and conventual buildings 
erected around Wang's grave, which later became the Chongyang gong 
W £V (Palace of Double Yang). Ma Yu had directed this community until his 
departure in 1182. and since then it had been quite active on its own. Qiu was 
also summoned to the Jin court in 1188. In 1191, he went back to his native 
Shandong where he began to gather disciples and built several new* abbeys. 





Pig. 6j. QtU Chuji Reproduced from Zhccigguo duojuo sehui 198*. 
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which he organized as a network so that he could obtain funds to buy new 
abbey licenses. In 1195 the Zuting was closed down, an event that brought to a 
peak the tension between the Quanzhen order and the Jin state, which had been 
nsing since 1190. In this predicament, the Shaanxi Quanzhen leaders turned 
to Qiu, who managed to save the Zuting. This suggests that—although the 
later Quanzhen hagiographies haw the four disciples Ma Yu, Tan Chuduan, 
•Liu Chuxuan. and Qiu Ghuji become successive patriarchs, which would 
have made Liu the patriarch at that time—it was Qiu who actually mastered 
a corporate leadership of the order. 

In the following years, large areas of northern China and especially Shan¬ 
dong were plunged into chaos as a result of the 1194 Yellow River defluvia- 
tion, Mongol invasions, war between the Song and Jin, and vanous rebellions. 
Hie Quanzheris autonomous organization grew’ under Qiu s leadership and 
proved increasingly efficient, enabling him to run relief operations and gam 
a political position. Qiu was already an old man when he w*as summoned by 
the Mongol emperor. Chinggis khan (Taizu, r. 1206-27), In 1219 Accompanied 
by eighteen of his most eminent disciples. Qiu made the long and arduous 
journey to central Asia to finally meet the khan in 1222. This event, the most 
famous of his life, is told in detail in the ‘Changchun zhenren xiyoujt (Recoids 
of a Journey to the West by the Real Man Changchun). Qiu's influence on 
the khan is difficult to estimate, but the subsequent privileges enjoyed by the 
Quanzhen order were put to good use for the civilian population. Qiu w*as 
therefore granted a biography in the official history (Yuartshi. j. 202), a rare 
feat for a religious leader, and has been since then considered to be a savior 
whose actions helped to spare thousands of Chinese lives. 

Back in Beijing in 1224. Qiu took control of the largest Taoist monastery 
there, the Tianchang guan k f< (SU (Abbey of Celestial Perpetuity), which 
was soon renamed Changchun gong fy > (Palace of Perpetual Spring) in 
his honor. From this base, he began to organize a nationwide autonomous 
hierarchical structure for the Quanzhen order, which, after the fall of the rc- 
maimng Jin territory in 1254. extended to the whole of northern China. When 
he died in 1227, he was buried next to the Changchun gong, and a subordinate 
monastery, the # Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds), was built around 
iL Subsequent Quanzhen patriarchs continued to be based there. 

Qiu s life is known from a variety of sources, including several hagiographic 
accounts and a host of inscriptions that arc either devoted to him or mention 
his actions. A more familiar picture of the man and his teachings emerges 
from the anecdotes told by his disciples •Wang Zhijin and •Yin Zhiping in their 
recorded sayings. Moreover, an extended biography, the Xu&njntg qinghut r u 
& Ifl.'!/ f *7 ft'l (Felicitous Meetings with the Mysterious School, with Illustra¬ 
tions: Katz P. R. 2C01). was published on several occasions, including a very 
fine 1505 Hangzhou edition, the first )uan of which is still extant but not widely 
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available: in it Qiu's life is divided into accounts of independent events each 
embellished by an illustration. This genre was also used to recount in both 
book and mural form the lives of *Lu Dongbin and Wang Zhe (the text is lost 
but surely inspired the murals in the Pavilion of Pure Yang, or Chunyang dian 
JJjltt >‘i. of the *Yonglc gong), os well as the life of Laozi and his eighty-one 
a ansiormaoons (sec 'Laojun basht vi hua m)- This is no mere coincidence: Qius 
travels to the west to convert the "barbarians" (Le.. the Mongols) were likened 
to Laozi's similar venture, and Qius successor to Quanzhen patnarchv. Yin 
Zhipmg. was considered to be a new •Tin Xi. 

Only a portion of Qiu's own wntings is extant. Some poems arc included 
in the Piinxi ji ?A »V : ( ii (Anthology of the Master from Panxi; CT1159), dating 
from 1208 (Wong Shiu Hon 1988b. Qing Xitai 1994,2:215-16). Other poems by 
Qiu arc found fin the Oixr^cfcun zhenten xxyvu ji and the # Mmgfie yuyin (Echoes 
of Cranes' Songs; CT 1100). Biographical data provide more titles of his lost 
books, some of which may actually have overlapped with the extant works. 
A MtngJao ji m i (Anthology of Songs to the Dao) seems to have been 
extant until the mid-Ming, as it is quoted in the Zhenquan (Veritable 
TYudi; 'Daozangiiyao, vol. 15). A *nddan treatise, the Dadan zhizhi fj* i'j 
(S traightforward Directions on the Great Elixir; CT 244). is attributed to him. 
but this is very likely a later attribution because the text is not mentioned in 
any biographical source, and also because Qiu does not seem to have been 
fond of theoretical writing. 
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Qiu Zhao’ao 

i fc&ft 


1638-1713; 2 %: Cangzhu f f; hao : Zhiji zi)]) f 
(Master Who Knows the Subde Beginnings) 


Bom in the Yin distria of Zhejiang. Qiu Zhao was a disciple of Huang 
Zongxi / (1610-95; ECCP 351-54) and obtained his jimhi degree in 1685. 
He entered the Hanlin Academy in Beijing but later retired to devote himself to 
the practice of m nc\dan. He studied with Tao Susi 'if -K (|i (fl.1676) and received 
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the *Zh$uy\ cantong qi (Token for the Agreement of the Three According to 
the Book of Changes ) from a master of Mount Wuyi (•'Wuyi shan. Fujian). 

Besides commentaries to Confudan classics and to Du Fu’s ft)*| (712-70) 
poems, Qiu wrote two valuable compilations of notes on the ‘Wiahcn pian 
(Folios on Awakening to Reality) and the Cantaf^g q 1. The former, entided 
Wuzhen pian jizhu ,'s 1*1 iS' Ml, : (Collected Commentaries to the Wuzhen ptan ; 
1703. printed in 1713). contains selections from nine commentaries, including 
those of *Wcng Baoguang. ‘Chen Zhixu. *Lu Xixing, and # Pcng Haogu. The 
second, entitled Gul»cn Zhouyi cantong qi jizhu iV *4 @ i t V (Collected 
Commentancs to the Ancient Version of the Zhouyi cantong iji; 1704, printed in 
1710). contains selections from sixteen commentaries, including those of # Pcng 
Xiao. Zhu Xi 'M f (sec ‘Zhouyi cantong q\ kaoyi), *Chen Xianwei, and *Yii Yan. 
It also includes passages of Du Yieheng s ft .It (tl. 1517) los* commentary. the 
first known work to be based on the "ancient text" (guweti :V £) version of the 
Cantong qi. Both compilations also include Qius own notes and diagrams. 

Fahrizw PREGADIO 

% ncuhin 


qixuc 


Qixuc refers to "breath" (‘qi) and "blood" (xuc). which arc viewed as flowing 
constantly through the body, being mutually transformed into one another. 
Qixuc permeates the entire body, but it is thought to be particularly prone to 
flow within the conduits (‘fingluo). In Chinese medicine, acupuncture and 
moxibustion treatment is directed at regulating its flow and balancing any 
form of excess. Qt is generally attributed with Yang aspects and xuc with Yin 
aspects, though the terms arc sometimes used interchangeably, depending 
on the context in which they are mentioned. In those eases i|i and xuc do 
not designate different entities, but different aspects of the same entity TTiis 
view is however not univocally given in the ‘Huangdi neijing. In Lingshu 
4 1 30 (Numinous Pivot; see Huangdt neijing). for instance, 0 jing (essence) is 
opposed to qi. and xuc to mat IE (conduits or channels); but jmg. ifi, xuc. and 
nun are all said to be aspects of qi. Here »ji is used in two different senses: once 
it is mentioned in a narrow sense as an opposite of Jing, and once in a wider 
sense as a superordinate term that embraces many different aspects of the 
phenomenal world. Blood is defined in this chapter as the qi that the “middle 
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an 


burner" (zhangjiao » j 1 It. the stomach system) receives and transforms into 
a red liquid. 

Elisabeth HSU 
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& jing f qi,shen 


Qizhen nianpu 

-t a 


Chronology of the Seven Real Men 


Hie Qizhen nianpu (CT175)* compiled in 1271. is one of the three extant histo- 
liographical works written by the ‘Quanzhen master *Li Daoqian. The author 
uses all major historiographical formats to recount the history’ of Quanzhen; 
the present text is akin to the antique style of the chronology as it provides 
in a serious tone, year after year, the whereabouts and major deeds of *Wang 
Zhe and his disciples, the Seven Real Men (qizhen i; Vu sec table 17). The 
sources arc varied, including biographies (notably the Qizhen xianzhuan L f l 
(ill fity; sec ‘Jinlian zhengzongfi), inscripbons, and the literary anthologies of 
the Seven Real Men. In his postfacc, Li explains that he has found the latter 
especially reliable. 

The Qizhen nianpu spans 116 years, from Wang Zhe s birth (in lunar year 
1112. corresponding to January 1113) to *Qiu Chuji s death in 1227. Each year's 
entry first menbons the age either of Wang Zhe (unul 1170) or of one of his 
four favorite disciples in this sequence: *Ma Yu. ‘Tan Chuduan. *Liu Chuxuan, 
and finally Qiu Chuji. The text thus implies that each of the four in turn 
headed the Quanzhen order, a theory with no historical basis. Related events 
focus on the social activiucs of the masters, especially their asceric prowess in 
public, their ritual performances, and their rclabonship to the state. Unpleasant 
events, however, such as the Quanzhen proscription in 1190-97. arc omitted, 
and controversial ones (like the story of a Buddhist monk breaking two of Tan 
Chuduan s teeth) arc written anew (here the culprit is a beggar). The Qizhen 
nianpu was therefore contrived to present a consensual version of Quanzhen s 
history when its political role was being quesboned at the imperial court. 
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Quanzhcn 


Completion of Authenticity; Complete Reality; 

Complete Perfection 

Quanzhen is today the main official branch of Taoism in continental China. 
TTiis status is not primarily due to its doctrines, for Quanzhen tenets do not 
radically differ from those of other Taoist schools, but rather to its celibate and 
communal mode of life. At least since the Tang, the Chinese state wanted Tao- 
ists to conform to Buddhist standards, but although Buddhist-style monasteries 
had existed since the fifth century, regulations imposing celibacy on Taoists 
had largely remained unheeded. The appearance around 1170 of Quanzhcn. 
the first Taoist monastic order, whose members could more easily be regis¬ 
tered and wore distinctive garments, apparently fit the state’s religious policy 
of segregation between the lay and religious. Although its fortunes were not 
as good under the Ming dynasty as they were fin the Yuan and Qing periods. 
Quanzhcn has consistently enjoyed official protection since 1197. In this position, 
Quanzhen has played a major role in transmitting Taoist texts and practices, 
especially through the persecutions of the twentieth century. 

Early history: it?o r»> ij68. Quanzhen was founded by a charismatic preacher, 
•Wang Zhe, a *neidan practitioner who lived as a hermit in the Zhongnan 
mountains (Zhongnan shan * ir; ill. Shaanxi) and reportedly was guided by 
the popular immortals *Zhongli Quan, *L(1 Dongbin, and *Liu Haichan. In 
1167. Wang moved to Shandong and converted adepts, seven of whom were 
selected by later hagiography as die first generation of Quanzhcn masters, 
the Seven Real Men (qizhen i: i't): *Ma Yu. *Sun Bu’er, *Tan Chuduan. # Liu 
Chuxuan, *Qiu Chuji, *WangChuyi, and # Hao Datong (sec table 17). Although 
Wang had already started to teach and attract disciples in Shaanxi, the formal 
foundation of Quanzhcn is traditionally associated with the setting up of five 
lay associations (hui ? 7) that were later to support the movement. Wang then 
took his four favontc disciples (Ma. Tan. Liu, and Qiu) back to the west, and 
died on the way The four disciples carried his coffin back to the Zhongnan 
mountains, where they founded a community and then dispersed to practice 
asceticism and proselytize in various areas of northern China. Later Quanzhcn 
hagiography relates that the four main disciples became patriarchs (zongsJti 
!l|i) in turn after the death of the founder. Actually, the patriarchy was not 
created before the 1220s. 
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Table 17 

riMT VMLiJOW 

IOCOND VCHSIIJN 

five Pumardu 


1 Donghua dijun V> li 

1 Laiai & 1 

a Zhongli Qiun rtfWIi 

2 Donghua dijun 

1 LG Dongbin 

) Zhungh Quin 

4 Liu Hiichan Hill W 

4 LG Dongbin 

1 WangZhe f.fl (1111-70) 

1 LluHalchan 

Seven Rruf Men 


1 Ml Yli Hll (ittj-14) 

1 WangZhe 

2 Tan Chuduan 3 A £ (mj-fc) 

2 Mi YU 

1 Liu Chuxuan 1 fc (1147-120)) 

j Tan Chuduan 

4 Qiu Chuji lUtftia (1148-1127) 

4 Liu Chuiuan 

5 WongChuyl l.tt (1142-1217) 

f Qiu Chuji 

6 Hod Dalun,; y. ifl (1140-1213) 

7 Sun Bum tfi > (ill*-!)) 

6 Wang Chuyi 

7 HaoDalong 


The Fire Patnirchs (wuzm It H!) and the Seven Real Men 
{or Seven Perfected, ?izl»nt t l'l) of Quanzhen. 


During its first decades. Quanzhen had no official existence. The teachings 
halls (tong v) and hermitages (an or ft*) founded then were not recognized 
by the state and many masters were not ordained Taoists. As the Quanzhen 
teachings quickly became popular, adepts were often invited incogiuut ( V. t the 
usually family-run official headquarters for Taoist communities. Quanzhen 
adepts, however, seem to have felt that they did not really belong to such 
hereditary institutions, and usually founded new institutions as open teach¬ 
ing centers supported by lay groups. The situation deteriorated when these 
foundations were forbidden by the state. Quanzhen was banned in 1190 and 
its main center, the community built around Wang Zhc*s grave in Shaanxi, 
was closed in 1195- 

Under the management of Qiu Chuji, however, Quanzhen had built its 
own network and in 1197 managed to buy official recognition on favorable 
terms from an already depleted Jin state. Quanzhen's autonomy grew even 
more during the troubled times of the early thirteenth century, and when the 
Mongol emperor Chinggis khan (Taizu, r. 1206-27) summoned Qiu, it was in 
his capacity as a leader of a movement exercising influence over the whole 
country. In the most famous episode of Quanzhen's history’, Qiu travelled to 
see the khan in 122a and came back w’ith decrees conferring on him a host of 
fiscal and political privileges (see under ‘Changdtun zhenren xlyvu )i ). 

Historians have long debated the precise extent of those privileges and 
whether the order abused them. What seems dear is that Quanzhen became 
the official form of Taoism, and that most of the independent guan converted 
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to it. When the Mongols conquered the remnants of the Jin empire in 1254, 
Quanzhen leaders, who were on good terms with the local Chinese and 
foreign chiefs, secured the conversion of the important centers in Shanxi. 
Shaanxi and Henan. This rapid development was backed by an autonomous 
organization, at the head of which was the powerful patriarch who nominated 
a religious administration answering only to him. This autonomy allowed 
Quanzhen to thrive during a time of chaos, and to raise funds on a nation* 
wide scale for projects of both a social nature (famine relief, ransoms, and so 
forth) and a religious nature, the most spectacular of which is the compila¬ 
tion of the largcst-cvcr Taoist Canon between 1257 and 1244 (see ‘Xuiimiu 



Controversy arose quickly, however, and some influential Buddhist hier¬ 
archs accused Quanzhen of appropriating Buddhist temples. What probably 
happened is that Quanzhen masters repaired and managed many abandoned 
religious sites, usually with the approval of local leaders. Even the Confucian 
school in Beijing was run by Quanzhen masters for several decades. This 
disruption of the religious status quo was considered dangerous, and when a 
doctrinal controversy arose around the old huiiftu ( 1 ; U\ ("conversions of the 
barbarians"; see *H*ahujing) theme, the Buddhists secured in 1255. and again 
in 1258. a formal disavowal in court of the Quanzhen leaders. In a largely 
unrelated event, the ageing emperor Khubilai (Shizu. r. 1260-1294) reacted 
angrily to some religious brawls in Beijing, as well as to several military defeats, 
and condemned the Quanzhcn-compiled Taoist Canon to be burned in 1281. 
Quanzhen activities also were curtailed for a time. 

The debates did not have the devastating effects on Quanzhen that some 
historians have assumed. The best measure of the order's vitality, a chan of 
the numbers of Quanzhen stelae erected per year (with a total of over 500 for 
the 1170-1368 period), shows that its peak was indeed reached in the 1260s and 
slightly declined after that but remained at a high level until the 1340s. The 
rapid development of the older was limited when most of the earlier Taoist 
centers had already been converted to it. and when the pace of cstaWishing 
new centers had naturally slowed. The Buddhist reaction was probably no 
more than one of several limiting factors. It is estimated that around the year 
1300. Quanzhen had some 4,000 monasteries in northern China. Its inroads 
into southern China after 1276 were quantitatively more modest, probably 
because the social conditions were different and the southern religious scene 
had been already transformed by other renewal movements. 

In the fourteenth century, many Taoist schools—including the newly intro¬ 
duced *Xuanjiao—were competing for support at court, although they also 
collaborated with each other. Favors went to each of them in turn, and Quan¬ 
zhen had another a glorious day in 1310, when a new canonization bestowed 
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tides on its ancestors and past patriarchs even grander than those granted in an 
earlier 1269 decree. These court politics, however, meant litdc for the vigorous 
Quanzhen institutions in the provinces. The earlier independence and power 
of the patnarchs had mostly gone, but at the local level Quanzhen monaster¬ 
ies continued until 1368 to enjoy the legal and administrative independence 
characteristic of the Yuan religious policy. 

Six ccntuncs of Quanzhen presence. During the Ming period. Quanzhen exerted 
far less influence than it had under the Mongols, chiefly due to the end of its 
state-declared autonomy. The Quanzhen clergy and institutions were integrated 
into the religious bureaucracy whose head w'as the Celestial Master (*rtitfishJ) 
of the •Zhengyi order. Some of its main formation centers, such as the 4 Baiyun 
guan (Abbey of the White Clouds) in Beijing, were also directed by Zhengyi 
dignitaries. At the same time. Quanzhen ascetic training drew admiration from 
Taoists of all obediences: its status was acknowledged in such Zhengyi texts 
as the •Daomen shigui and the ‘Tianhuang zhidao Taiqtngyucc. These methods 
were taught in the small Quanzhen communities (fdaoyuan) that were attached 
to most major Taoist centers, regardless of their affiliation. 

This lack of institutional control, however, impeded Quanzhen's vitality, 
and the centralizing brotherhood of the Yuan dynasty (when almost all monks 
and nuns, whatever their generanon, had shared a few common characters in 
their religious names) gave way during the Ming to more and more branches 
or lineages (pai ft). At the very end of the Ming, the ‘Longmen lineage (the 
most prestigious, although apparently not a very ancient one) began to re¬ 
store Quanzhen’s former independence. Its actual founder, * Wang Changyuc 
(?-i68o), benefited from Manchu's support and changed the monastic ordination 
system, which since then w as controlled by Longmen masters. In the wake 
of this renewal movement, coupled with political change. Longmen gained 
control of many monasteries and convents throughout the country. During the 
late Qing, most eminent Quanzhen writers came from southern China, such 
as ‘Min Tide (1748-1836) and ‘Chen Minggui (1824-81). and some gazetteers 
of Quanzhen institutions w r crc compiled in the Jiangnan I }j area. Archival 
data, however, suggest that in the mid-eighteenth century most of the 25,000 
or so officially recognized Quanzhen Taoists (according to the Taoist Associa¬ 
tion, there were 20.000 in 2002) lived in northern China, and that therefore 
their geographical distribution had not changed much since the Yuan. 

The historical significance of Quanzhen can be assessed from several points 
of view. Its role in the political and social history of the Yuan period can 
hardly be overestimated. Quanzhen is not a transitory phenomenon linked 
to the Mongol invasion, however, but needs to be explained on the basis of 
long-term nrnds. One of these is the closure of Taoist institutions that had 
become hereditary, each cleric adopting a disciple from his kin. The need to 
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open Taoism to all with true vocations prompted the appearance during the 
twelfth century of several movements, including the *Taiyi and the *Zhcn 
dadao, which expanded quickly by ottering instruction to all. These move¬ 
ments rejected or modified the traditional ordination procedures, which 
usually limited the number of disciples of each master to one. Quanzhen 
amplified this renewal with die founding of lay associations for the practice 
of nrniiin. and by admitting novices of all ages and social classes. One should 
also mention the important role played by women, who accounted for about 
one thiid of the Quanzhen clergy during the Yuan dynasty. In later times. 
Quanzhen did not play as large a role in channelling religious vocations, but 
managed to remain open to outsiders. Entry into the novitiate was limited to 
small "private” temples (zisun f if), while ordination was monopolized by 
the large “public" monasteries (shifang | /j). In both instances, all applicants 
were coasidcied. and the selection—necessitated by the economic limitations 
of Quanzhen institutions—was based not on financial contributions but on 
individual will and endurance. This entailed very harsh trials. In addition, lay 
Quanzhen groups developed in the early nineteenth century in the Jiangnan 
and Guangdong areas. These groups ran spirit-wnting shrines devoted to Lu 
Dongbin, who received lay disciples as Quanzhen practitioners (see under 

w> 

Original institutions for a Taoist renewal. Most of Quanzhen s institutions can 
be explained as an opening of the Taoist tradition to society’ at large. The 
early urge to prosciyasm gave way to a more restrained style of predication. 
Yet Quanzhen s literary production of all periods is characterized by both 
its conservative nature (it docs not attempt to reinterpret or add to previous 
revelations) and its self-avowed function to spread Taoist values and prac¬ 
tices to the laity (Quanzhen texts arc pedagogical rather that doctrinal). It 
seems, moreover, that only a small number of Quanzhen texts were added 
to the edition of the Canon published in 1244- The present Canon contains 
a large number of Quanzhen texts only because its editors compensated for 
the irretrievable losses suffered in 1281 with newer Song, Jin and Yuan works. 
It is important to consider that these texts are not canonical at all. With the 
possible exception of a few forged “scriptures"—especially the Taigujing ic 
u ~7 (Scripture of Great Antiquity) and the Churn 1 donggu ftng f £ ,t] tV 
(Scripture of Cavernous Antiquity in Red Script')—Quanzhen did not avail 
itself of any written revelation. The Canon contains sixty Quanzhen works, 
not including those by Taoists claiming a Quanzhen descent but mainly be¬ 
longing to the Southern Lineage (‘Nanzongl of net Jan. Besides these, one 
can retrieve from various sources eighty-one titles of lost Quanzhen works 
of the Yuan period, apparently confirming a similar pattern: mainly poetry, 
gathered either in individual or collective anthologies (the # Mi«ghc vuyin being 
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the most famous), as well as hagiographies, commentaries and didactic works 
(such as rules and methods). 

All these texts were in general circulation and entirely exoteric. Moreover, 
Quanzhen produced neither ritual nor neiifrirt works during the Yuan period. 
Modern Quanzhen ritual, with the exception of the daily morning and evening 
services in temples, and die monastic ordination, docs not differ much from 
non-Quanzhen ritual. The major departure is the Quanzhen musical style, 
which emphasizes Buddhist-influenced choral recitations (see # Jtfn£ftrtg). This 
does not mean that Quanzhen masters were not interested in such topics: they 
were actually very active in ntual activities, and their liturgical titles show 1 that 
they recited all major liturgies current during the Yuan. The same holds for 
ttruidn: the masters read and commented on the classical works in this genre 
and did not deem it necessary to create new texts. They rather chose to con¬ 
dense their message and make it available to all, with no changes, through 
their poetry. Its prevalent themes are conversion and the wonders of inner 
transmutation through rtcidizn. 

Whereas most believers simply took part in the rituals, the cult to the im¬ 
mortals. and perhaps meditation classes, others chose to join the order. An 
adept who converted to Quanzhen took up celibate life. After a novitiate (fixed 
at three years in late imperial times, but probably of variable length in the Yuan 
period), he or she was ordained and took the monastic precepts (cftuzJicn fie f.j 
U or "initial precepts for perfection"). A Quanzhen ordination certificate 
dating from 1244 found at the ‘Yonglc gong show's that Quanzhen actually 
used the Tang text of these precepts without substantial changes. Only the 
Longmen school later slightly modified it. If one stayed in a monastery, one 
also had to abide by the rules (see ‘monastic code), but these changed from 
place to place and in general were not different from those of other Taoists. 
Quanzhen education was standard in some respects, although emphasis on 
practical skills (medicine, carpentry, management, and so forth) seems to have 
been important, especially in Yuan times. Liturgical skilLs were acquired on 
an individual basis. 

The most prestigious pan of Quanzhen pedagogy, and the mam reason that 
many Taoists of other schools came to spend time in Quanzhen communi¬ 
ties. is self-cultivation. Quanzhen disciples w r cre given alchemical poems to 
meditate on, rather in the fashion of a question to be mulled over (nuantou ;{$ 
Ml ) until enlightenment arose. The reading and discussion of txcuian treatises 
docs not seem to have played an important role during the Yuan, but it did so 
from the Ming onwani. when the scnpcurcs of the more speculative Southern 
Lineage were adopted within Quanzhen as the ultimate reference. Quanzhen 
education also developed specific techniques to help its adepts concentrate on 
self-cultivation. One w r as the ‘huanJu. which involved enclosed meditation in 
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a cell for a long period of time, helping adepts to sever links with the mundane 
world. Quanzhen also developed a communal practice of alchemical medita¬ 
tion (see under 
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Rao Dongtian was one of the two original founders of the ‘Tianxin zhengfa 
tradition, second in this capacity only to *Tan Zixiao. from whom he is said 
to have learned the practical methods of priesthood. According to the pref¬ 
ace to the Shangqing tianxin zhengfa . | il uK (Correct Method of the 

Celestial Heart of the Highest Clarity; CT 566) by ‘Deng Yougong. Rao was 
a scholar in retirement (dnuJu it, I ), living on Mount Huagai (Huagai shan 
• & ill) in central Jiangxi. Deng Yougong reports that 00c night in 994 Rao 
saw a multicolored light shining all the way up to heaven from one of the 
summits, and the following morning when he dug into the ground at the spot 
from which the light had emitted, he found an encasement of books contain¬ 
ing a set of "the secret formulas of the Celestial Heart" (Titfrtrtn fruhi ‘ «ll> 
XY Still not knowing how to put the "rubrical instructions" (juemu 11) and 
the "precious models" (ywge ?.* ffi) into practice, he met a divine person who 
advised him to become a disciple of Tan Zixiao. Tan transmitted his teach¬ 
ing to Rao and further referred him to the Benevolent and Holy Emperor of 
Mount Tai. Equal to Heaven (Taishan tianqi rensheng di ill K 1 Y*j >. 
from whom Rao obtained the soldiers of his "army of spirits" (ytalhqg F'»; ). 

Thus equipped with a complete tradition, he became the "first patriarch of 
the Tiarudn tradition” (CT 5 66 . preface. la-b). 

The tradition established by Rao Dongtian was transmitted on Mount 
Huagai. when? it reached Deng Yougong through the successive transmissions 
of four masters. Deng appears to have been acme in the late eleventh and the 
early twelfth centuries and was the editor of the Shanking tianxin zhengfa, 
one of the main early compilations of the methods of the Tianxin tradition. 
He also edited the Slumping gusui lingwcn gidUl i'j *, J ft >? i V, t 1 (Devil's 
Code of the Spinal Numinous Script of the Highest Clarity; CT 461). the so- 
called "devil's code" (i.c., the religious code) of the tradition. In the preface 
to this work Deng attributes the creation of the code to Rao. the "founding 
immortal" (zuxian f[ 1 ill ). identifying its method with the "secret text" (fttwen 

Z) unearthed by Rao on Mount Huagai. He states that Rao elaborated 
the code on the basis of a comparison with the laws and regulations of the 
worldly administration (see •Shangqinglingbae dafa . CT 1 21% 4$. 17a. where Jin 
Yunzhong r it r | advances a similar view). It appears that the text was widely 
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diffused among the Taoists of northernjiangxi. because Deng relates that he 
searched for copies in monasteries in Hongzhou 1 (Jiangxi), Nankang *j 
Lfc (Jiangxi), on Mount Lu (•Lushan. Jiangxi), and in Shuzhou SfHI (south¬ 
western corner of Anhui). He says that in this way he obtained "five versions 
of the Highest Clarity code." and that he edited the present version on the 
basis of a collation of these five versions, arranging the entries in accordance 
with the original form (CT 461. preface 3a). It would stand to reason, in light 
of these accounts, that Rao's main contribution to the Tianxin tradition 
consisted of the religious code, and that furthermore his codification of the 
institutional forms of the Tianxin tradition was widely influential in the whole 
region. 
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Rong Cheng 




Rong Cheng is an ancient master of csotenc techniques, especially known for 
sexual practices (VungzfcengsJiu). His hagiography in the •Lieriart zhuan: trans. 
Kaltcnmark 1953, 55 - 6 o) refers to him as the teacher of the Yellow Emperor 
(*Huangdi), King Mu of Zhou (Muwang. r. 956-918 bcb). and Laozi. These 
references are elaborated in other early texts such as the *Zhiuingz\ (n ans. 
Watson 1968, 112 and 283). Several sources identity him with *Guangchcng 
zi; a comparison of the latter's teachings and terminology in ZJuuirtgzi 4 to 
Dank jing 6. suggests that—as long as the identification between them is cor¬ 
rect—Rong Chengs teachings may indeed be an early source for Laozi (Rao 
Zongyi 1998). 

The fourth of the ten interviews between mythical rulers and sages con¬ 
tained in the *Mawangdui manuscript, the Shtwen | |1«| (Ten Questions; trans. 
Harper 1998, 385-411), is between the Yellow Emperor and Rong Cheng who 
expounds on breathing techniques and preservation of pneuma (*qi). An¬ 
other mythical duster identifies Rong Cheng as an ancient ruler (Zhuangzi 
4). lording over a paradisiacal era when men and animals lived in harmony 
CHiunnan zi 8). 

At least five Han *fangshi arc said to have practiced Rong Cheng's methods 
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of sexual cultivation: *Zuo Ci, Gan Shi MbU. Dongguo Yannian 'li U . 
Fcngjunda I] £[>! , and Ling Shouguang >(. (Hou Honshu, 82B.2740 and 
2750; Brnvu zh\ l»J |‘j ,l : . 7). These practices were specifically condemned by 
the cariy Celestial Masters in the * Jiang'cr commentary to the Doodc ftng 
(Bokf nlump 1997. 41 - 44 ). 

CilRAZ 

Li Bokenkamp 1097,41, 87. and 125; Campany 2002,558-59; Kaltcnmark 1955. 
55-60; Li Ling 2000b. 350-95: Ngo 1976. 126-27; Rao Zongyi 1956. 12. 38. and 
W-75; Rao Zongyi 199H 

% fangzhong ihu: hagiography 


Ruyvo Jing 
A. £ it 


Mirror for Compounding die Medicine 


Attributed to the Sichuan master Cui Xifan i : ft ,*.V (ca. 880-940), this dense 
anaent-style poem of 246 characters, divided into eighty-two three-character 
lines, lays out the basic elements of 4 ncuLin. Hie tide refers to mixing healing 
medicines, here meant as a metaphor for compounding the inner elixir. In the 
millennium or so since it began circulating in the world, the text has produced 
much controversy and commentary, usually focused on whether it advocates 
sexual practices. Zeng Zao tuj strongly criticized sexual interpretations of 
the text (* Dooshu. f. 3 . 4 b- 7 b, ). 37)* An annotated poetic version included in 
Xiao Tingzhi's i|? . ; I (fl. 1260-64) *Jindan dadieng ;i (Anthology on the Great 
Achievement of the Golden Elixir), which is now in the *Xiuzhen ihtshu (Ten 
Books on the Cultivation of Perfection. i 3 .ia- 9 b) together with a different prose 
edirion ( 2 i. 6 b- 9 b). is also critical of these interpretations. The poetic version 
annotated by *WangJic (?-ca. 1380) found in the Cuijpng ruyaojing rJtujic |1 
Q 1 fff (Commentary’ and Explications to the RnyiJiT)iitg by Sir Cui; 

CT 135) was later combined with the commentaries of the Ming scholars Li 
Panlong (1514-70; DMB 845-47 and IC 545 - 47 ) and ‘Peng Haogu (fl. 

1597-1600) as the Ruyaofmg hqie \ Hf. fff (Collected Explications of the 
Ruytftf png; * Daozangjtyao . vol. 11). 

This is one of the earliest texts to deariy distinguish the vital energies 
said to exist before the phenomenal unfolding of the cosmos ( # xi<aniiiin) 
from the vital energies circulating in the phenomenal world (*houtidn). A 
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thorough study of the texts versions, commentaries, and uses would be most 
welcome. 

Lowdl SKAR 

Q BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 234. 236 
% itciilin 


ruyi 

Reading the Document of Intention 

The Document of Intenoon (yiwoi • V X ) is read during individual rites w ithin 
a Taoist ritual. It states who is performing the ritual and for what purpose, 
based on the notion that if this were omitted, the deities would not know 
whom to help or how. and the ritual would be ineffective. 

Memorials and other documents sent to the deities arc burned during 
individual rites. The Taoist priest (*daoshi) uses the Document of Intention 
throughout the entire ritual, however, and it is read out by the assistant cantor 
(fujiang r’ 13 |) whenever the liturgical manuals say it is necessary, for example 
during the rite for Lighting the Incense Burner Cfalu). Essenoal information 
in the Document of Intention includes the Taoist name and rank of the priest 
performing the ritual, the names of the sponsors and their functions in the 
ritual, the type of ritual being performed, and its time, place, and program. 
For those who have commissioned the ritual, it is important that their names 
and those of their relatives arc spelled and pronounced correctly. Sometimes 
the list of names grows to remarkable proportions, and it may take several 
priests a long time to recite them all. For scholars, the analysis of the Docu¬ 
ment of Intention is valuable for the sociological study of Taoist rituaL 

MARLTAAL 4 Hiroshi 

Li_> Ofurhi Ninji 1983. 213-14 
% gongdc: jiao: shu: zhai 
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Sa Shoujian 

tl. 1 141-7#; hao: Fcnyang Sa kc fit ftj if # 
(Stranger Sa of Fcnyang); also known as Sa Jian >y 


The provenance of Sa Shoujian remains uncertain. Yuan and Ming raju •?: 41 
(variety plays) feature a protagonist by this name, as docs a long episodic nar¬ 
rative compiled in 1605 by Deng Zhimo % £ ,)j}. The roots of Deng’s work, 
Sa zhenren zhouzaofi [{ \ ‘,'C ill 1T1I (Record of Spellbinding Jujubes and the 
Perfected Sa). rest in well-established hagiographic lore. 

Two anthologies in the Taoist Canon contain the story of Sa Shoujian. The 
shorter version in the 'S&ushcnji (In Search of the Sacred) of 159$ is dearly 
derivative of the account in the *Ltsfii zhenxian ttdao tongjum (Xubtan itlSw), 
compiled by Zhao Daoyi <fii.fi (fl. 1294-1307). Sa s place of origin is given 
as either Nanhua i *7* (Shandong) or Xihe (Shanxi). The Soushen ji 
and later hagiographies locate the latter site in Shu *j) (Sichuan) but Sa’s full) 
establishes an association with Fcnyang f W (Shanxi). He apparently served 
as a physician in Shu because he is said to have left that region when one of 
his patients died after taking medidne he had prescribed. This loss led Sa to 
abandon medical pracricc and set out in search of celebrated experts in Taoist 
ntual. He was not aware that the three men he encountered cn route to Xin- 
zhou fi t (Jiangxi) were avatars of precisely those with whom he sought to 
study, the thirtieth Celestial Master * Zhang Jixian (1092-1126). and *Shcnxiao 
specialists *Lin Lingsu (1076-1120) and • Wang Wenqing(1093-1153). One gave 
him a letter of introduction to the Celestial Master headquarters at Mount 
Longhu (*Longhu shan, Jiangxi) and magical jujubes that with the proper in¬ 
cantation would produce cash sufficient for daily needs. From his companions 
Sa received gifts of *lcifa (Thunder Rites) and a fan guaranteed to cure illness. 
After presenting the letter. Sa realized that he had already succeeded in his 
quest and thereafter made great use of the instruction he had received. 

The second episode common to hagiographic accounts testifies to the 
exalted level of ritual practice for which Sa became known. It is the story 
of how he overcame a wayward city god who eventually submitted to Sa s 
superior authority and then came to be recognized as * Wang lingguan, para¬ 
mount guardian of Taoist abbeys. Sa himself is said to have expired seated in 
meditation in Zhangzhou it? If I (Fujian). 

Writings on Thunder Rites ascribed to Sa arc recorded in the * Daofa huiyuan 

815 
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(Corpus of Taoist Ritual). Zhou Side IS;i'j (1359-1451). a renowned Taoist 
Master from Qiantang if (Zhejiang), was so successful in his application 
of rituals in the name of Wang lingguan that the Yonglc Emperor (t 1403-24) 
established a shnne Just outside the imperial compound. Tlic Xuandc Emperor 
(r. 1426-35) elevated this shrine to the status of an abbey and authorized entitle¬ 
ments for both Wang and Sa, designating the latter as Chong'en zhenjun i; *£ 
f( i ! (Perfected Lord of Lofty Compassion). The popularity of Sa in theatrical 
and narrative works is presumably due in pan to continued imperial sanction 
of his enshrinement during the Ming. Adherents of the Xihe pai rljf»|SR, a 
branch of the Shenxiao school of ritual practice, have also kept his memory 
alive. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

; BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 47-48. 187; BoltzJ- M. 1993a. 284-85. ° no Shihci 1982 
* lexfa 


sanchao 

Three Audiences 

The “three audiences'* arc the Morning Audience (saodiao V •)]!), the Noon 
Audience (wudtie v);), and the Evening Audience (waactaft ly. *j. ! |). In the clas¬ 
sical Taoist *j\ao liturgy, transmitted for instance by # Zhengyi priests in major 
cities of continental China, such as Shanghai and Quanzhou W 0 (Fujian), as 
well as in many parts of Taiwan, the audiences arc the core rituals performed 
on the central day (or days) of the ceremony, through which the main goal 
of communication with the supreme celestial deities is achieved. They arc 
referred to as rituals of 'xingdao (“walking [or: practicing] the Way”), both 
in references within the ritual texts themselves, and in classifications found 
in ritual compendia from as cariy as the Sue Dynasties. The tradition of hold¬ 
ing three audiences in one day is attested in the writings of *Du Guangting 
(850-933), who further describes the more complete programs of nine rituals 
of xingdao. performed on three consecutive days (see Huanglu zhaiyt > H fr 
SI.CT507J. 1-9). 

The audiences always include the presentation of offerings to the supreme 
deities, and in some regional traditions in modem times this aspect is given 
special emphasis. Thus, for instance, in the fia<> ceremonies of Changzhou 
K ffi. Hong Kong, a regular daily rhythm is set by die ' three audiences and 
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three repentances'* (sanchao sundun >)Jj lit; see *chanhu\) t which focus on 
displays of vegetarian offerings on outdoor tables, as well as on expressions 
of repentance for sins committed, and on praying for forgiveness on behalf 
of the people of the community (see Choi Chi-Cheung 1095, and Tanaka Issci 
1939b). In the classical form of the audiences, the presentations of offerings 
arc cennal elements of the ritual performed inside the closed sacred area, and 
they consist of triple presentations of incense and tea to the Three Clarities 
( A sdit^mg), followed by hymns and dancing. The ritual also focuses on the 
transmission of a document, which in the Morning Audience is termed Trans¬ 
mitting the Deelarauon (direct V ,*;»(), and differently in the other audiences, 
depending on the specific designation of the document used. On especially 
important occasions the oansmission of the document comprises the complex 
mcditational or "ecstatic" practices of the high priest Igdogong ; sec *dao- 
zhang), referred to asfuzhang ifc *.V. "submitting the petinon." through which 
he performs a journey to heaven in order to deliver the document to the Most 
High. The audiences thus not only define the central parts of the program, 
but also in a sense—that is. from the perspective of the priests—represent the 
high point of the liturgy, in terms of the inner realization of the encounter 
with the gods, and the effective delivery of the supplication that describes the 
overall purpose of the service. 

Poul ANDERSEN 

[.. Andersen 1990; Andersen 1995. Lagenvey 1987c. 106-9 and passim; Lti and 
Lagenvey 1991. 39-44* Maesumoto Koichi 1983; Ofuchi Ninji 1983. 297-3$*; 
Saso 1975.1481-1628. 2223-2354. and 3191-3322; Saso 1978b. 20R-14 and passim; 
Schippcr 1975c, 8-11; Schippcr 1993,91-99; Zhang Enpu 1954 
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Three Caverns 


See entry in ‘Taoism; An Overview’," p 00. 
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SanJottgjingshu mulu 

2-iPlttiLt 0 ft 

Index of Scripcurcs and Writings of the Three Caverns 


This listing of Taoist scriptures, the earliest comprehensive canonical list known 
to modern scholarship, was presented to the throne on imperial command by 
the Taoist *Lu Xmjing in 471. While Lu's work does not survive, its listing of 
the * Lingbao scriptures is cited in the Ti>ngme« fun iili H iii (Comprehensive 
TYeatise on the Doctrine) of Song Wenming ;£ W. : (IL $49-51; sec 'Ungh 10 
jingmu). From later Taoist works and Buddhist polemical treatises, we can gain 
some idea of the structure of the catalogue. 

Lus catalogue originally comprised 1,228 juan of texts, of which 138 had 
not yet been revealed on earth. The texts were divided into three “caverns" or 
‘comprehensive collections": Dottgzhtn tfj i*( (Cavern of Perfection). Di>ngxudn 
iH £ (Cavern of Mystery), and Dongsken H r (Cavern of Spirit). All subsequent 


Taoist Canons w'crc organized into these Three Caverns ( # sandonc). 

The Three Caverns contained, respectively, the •Shangqmg, Lingbao, and 
the 'Sjnkuang wen scriptural collections. The Caverns were also associated 
with specific heavens, deities, and the successive revelation of their contents 
in previous Je<alf*i-cyclcs. The Caverns arc listed in descending onicr, from the 
highest and most exalted, Shangqing, to the lowest, Sanhuang. This grading 
of deities, heavens, and practices seems to accord with the dispositions of 
the original Lingbao scriptures, which held that while the doctrines of the 
Shangqing scriptures w r crc the most exalted, they w r crc correspondingly dif¬ 
ficult and perhaps should not have been revealed in the human realm and that 
the SdftltUiirt£ wen contained lesser practices. 

Buddhist polemics state that the catalogue listed 186 juan of Shangqing 
scriptures, of which sixty-nine were unrevealed, and thirty-six juan of Lingbao 
scriptures, of which fifteen were unrevealed. They go on to point out that 
these “unrevealed" texts u r crc later supplied by writers of the fifth and sixth 
ccntuncs. They further complain that subsequent Taoist Canons contained the 
works of philosophers such as *Zhuangzi and *Liczi, zhtguat If literature 
C’rcconJs of the strange**), such as the *IJexian zhuan and # SJtrnxu2n zhuan . as 
well as technical works on hygiene, gcomancy, medicine, dietetics, fortune 
telling and the like—none of which were listed in Lu's catalogue. 

Given that we have no information on five-sixths of the catalog's contents— 
Did it contain, for instance Celestial Master writings? If so. where were these 
placed?—scholars have devoted the majority of their efforts to exploring the 
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history of the Three Caverns concept itself. The most influential opinion is that 
the tripartite division of Lu’s catalogue was influenced by the Three Vehicles 
(jdnsfeeng *t. Skt. triydna) of Buddhism. These arc. in descending order, those 
of die bodhisattvas. die praryckabuddhas, and the auditors. As presented, for 
instance, in the L«>rus Surra (Saddharmapundarika-sutra). invocation of three 
vehicles was always intended to highlight the superiority of the Mahayana 
(Great Vehicle) bodhtsattva path. In that the Three Caverns arc a ranking of 
practice, the Three Vehicles may have played some role in their formulation, 
though specific Taoist comparisons of their Three Caverns with the Three 
Vehicles appear only in the Tang. The early Lingbao scriptures, on which Lu 
based his catalogue, on the other hand, claim that all three Caverns arc the 
"greater vehicle." while comparing the three to the “three mounds" (s&nfcn 
\ hi). an expression used in Han and later Confucian writings to designate 
the writings attributed to die three ancient sage-kings, the Yellow* Emperor 
(•Huangdi), the Divine Husbandman (Shennong *|i and Fu Xi (ft A. As 
the Three Caverns can be traced to the Shangqing and Lingbao scriptures, it is 
more accurate to see the origin of Lus organization of his "canon" as grow¬ 
ing naturally trom indigenous concepts such as the three ages of antiquity, 
together with early Taoist cosmological notions of the Three Heavens. 

Stephen R. BOKEKKAMP 

Lj| Bokenkamp 2001; Chen Guofu 1963,1-2 and 106-7. Kohn 1995*. 130-38 and 
218-19; Ofuchi Ninji 1974; Ofuchi Ninji 1979; Ozaki Masaharu 1983b, 75 - 88 ; 
Qing Xitai 1988-95,1: 543~46 

% Lu Xiujing; daozang and subsidiary compilations; sandonc 


Sandong qionggang 

Exquisite Compendium of the TTircc Caverns 


Writings on the history* of the Taoist Canon commonly apply this tide to 
the canon compiled during the Kaiyuan reign period (713-41). Most primary 
sources, however, give Sandong qionggang as the tide of the catalogue for what 
later generations referred to as the Kaiyuan daozang if] . l r ■ (Taoist Canon 
of the Kaiyuan Reign Period). The first component of this title alludes to 
the conventional threefold division of the Taoist Canon into TTircc Caverns 
(•sandong). Some accounts refer to this compilation by the alternative tide 
of Qtongzang jingmu :C 3 ’lri* 11 (Catalogue of the Scriptures of the Exquisite 
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Compendium). Like the catalogue *Yin Wcncao (622-&B) compiled in con¬ 
nection with the first Tang canon of 675, the Kaiyuan catalogue is no longer 
extant. The text of a "Dunhuang ms. of 71B (P. 2B61) traced to the Sandong 
qtonggang (Maspero 1981, 314-15) is actually a fragment of a sixth-century an¬ 
thology (Ofuchi Ninji 1978 - 79 .1- 337 ). 

Sources not only ditfer on the title but also on the size of both the text and 
canon it accompanied. *Du Guangting wrote in 891 that Tang Xuanzong (r. 
712-56) audiorf iz]cd a Qieng^ng fingrmi accounting for altogether 7.300 judn. This 
imperial enterprise allegedly arose in response to a prolife radon of scriptures 
and teachings during the Kaiyuan reign period. A somewhat larger perspective 
is conveyed in an extant postfacc from a bibliographic unit of the lost Sanckdi) 
guosht V| M ‘Jj (State History of Three Reigns) of 1030, documenting the 
years 960-1022 of Song Taizu, Taizong. and Zhenzong. As preserved in the 
Wmxian (ongkao ufl (General Study of Literary’ Submissions) by Ma 
Duanlin si | E*. (1254-1325). this postfacc claims that a canon resulted during 
die Kaiyuan reign period from sorting through a range of Taoist teachings that 
started coming into prominence after the Later Han. Here the catalogue is titled 
Sandong qionggang and is said to have accounted for a collection totalling 3.744 
juan. The same tide given by Du Guangting but a different tally of the canon 
is recorded in a historical oudinc appended to the * Daozang quojtng mulu (Index 
of Scriptures Missing from the Taoist Canon). This outline, dated 1275. credits 
Xuanzong with authorizing the compilation of a Qtongpngjingmu accounting 
for 5.700 jiuin rather than 7.300 juan. The preceding statement in the outline 
gives the latter sum as the size of the canon catalogued by Yin Wcncao. 

The Daozang queuing mulu itself lists a Sandong qionggang in 5 juan as miss¬ 
ing. Three Song bibliographies make note of a Saruftmg ijionggdng in 3 Juan. It 
is already marked as a missing text in the 1144 list reconstructed from the lost 
Song imperial library’ catalogue, the CTiortgwen zongmu ’.j! £**.!! I (Complete 
Catalogue (of the Institute) for the Veneration of Literature). The entry in the 
bibliography of the Xtn Tangshu (New History’ of the Tang) compiled under 
Ouyang Xiu IVIV tS (1007-72) ascribes a Sandong qionggang in 3 Juan to "Taoist 
Master Zhang Xianting" |; I1I1 & (van dcr Loon 1984. 74 ). This attribu¬ 
tion may very well have been drawn from the original Chongwen zongmu that 
Ouyang helped see to completion in 1042. An identical entry is incongmcndy 
recorded in the subdivision on talismanic registers in the inventory of Taoist 
texts within the Tongzhi jij #l | (Comprehensive Monographs) by Zheng Qiao 
M* fl 1 (1104-62; 5 B 146-56). Largely derived from earlier bibliographies, this 
inventory includes within the subdivision on catalogues an entry for a Kaiyuan 
Jaojing mu | 1 " in ?/ 711 (Catalogue of Taoist Scriptures of the Kaiyuan Reign 
Period) in 1 juan. The provenance of this apparent counterpart to Zhang 
Xianting's compilation is unclear. 

The significance of the Sandong qionggang and Kaiyuan daozang it served 
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cannot be overestimated. In 749 Xuanzong established a precedent by assign¬ 
ing the Institute for the Vcncranon of the Mystery (Chongxuan guan : g flil) 
the task of making copies of the canon for dispersal throughout the empire. 
Just how many copies were actually completed and distributed is not known. 
There is evidence to suggest that copies held in the major temple compounds 
did survive subsequent uprisings and the fall of the Tang. In any ease, later 
generations working on recompilations of the canon seem to have had recourse 
to at least some vestige of the canon and its catalogue. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

L_i Chen Guofu 1963.1.114-27; Chen Jinhong 199a; van dcr Loon 1984- 4-10. 
* 5 - 17 . 37 . and 74; Maspero 1981. *14-1* 

% DAOZANG AND SUBSIDIARY COMPILATIONS 


Sandong qunxian lu 

Accounts of the Gathered Immortals from the Three Caverns 


The Sanding ^urtxurn lu (CT 1248) is an anthology of selections from biographies 
of immortals, compiled by 1154 by Chen Baoguang Wlfc ft:, with a preface 
written by Lin Jizhong rr > A p (fl. 1121-57) dating from that year. Chen was 
a •Zhengyi Taoist from present day Jiangsu, and the preface daims that he 
compiled this anthology to argue that immortality was a state that could be 
attained by any person, given sufficient study, and did not require that someone 
be fated to attain it. Like the •Xianyudn bian2hu (Paired Pearls from the Garden 
of Immortals) it is on important source for lost biographies or portions of 
biographies and it follows the pattern established in that anthology for citing 
a pair of biographies in each entry. At twenty chapters it is, however, much 
longer and its range of source texts is broader, encompassing texts composed 
as late as the Song. This very breadth presents its own difficulncs as the at¬ 
tributions sometimes lack credibility with the biographies of some figures 
died from works complete before they were bom, or with the same entry 
cited from different source texts. In addition, some selections arc dted from 
tens that arc themselves anthologies. 

Benjamin PENNY 

Lo Boltz J. M. 1987a. 59; Chen Guofu 1963.141-4*; Qing Xitai 1994.1; 194 
% HAGIOGRAPHY 
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Sandong rJturumg 

The Pearl Satchel of the Three Caverns 


The Sandongzhutumg (CT1159) is a ten-jmm collection of excerpts from scrip¬ 
tures. biographies, and other texts dating from the second through the sixth 
centuries. All that is known of the author. Wang Xuanhc .is that he 

was the calligrapher for two inscriptions of imperial texts carved on stelae in 
Sichuan in 664 and 684. This suggests that he may have served the Tang court 
in some capacity during the reign of Emperor Gaozong (64^-83) and could 
have compiled this work at the behest of the throne. 

Wang organized the materials of his compendium under thirty-three rubrics 
that covered roughly nine subjects: 

l Salvation, including not only the attainment of immortality, but also the 
healing of the ill (Juan 1). 

2. Priestly vocation: asceticism (z.xa- 4 a); e remit ism (2. 4 a- 5 a); and service 
to the stale (imperial summons. 2 - 5 a- 8 a). 

3. Longevity and immortality, diet (/mm 3); abstention from eating cereals 
( 4 .ia- 5 b); elixirs < 4 . 5 b- 9 a); and alchemical furnaces and incense braziers 
(4.90-1 ia). 

4. Meditation (5.12-52) and long fasts (s-sa-nb). 

5. Rituals: Retreat assemblies (zfuiftui ::} ft , 6.ia-2a); casnngdragon tablets 

bngfian) in rivers and off mountains (z.Sa-iza); rules governing the 
transmission of scriptures, registers, precepts, etc. (6.3a-4b); penalties 
for forsaking or losing the same (6.2a-$a); the rites for transmitting and 
maintaining the eight precepts (6.i3b-t4a); taboos concerning the perfor¬ 
mance of rites for establishing merit (6.4b-i3a); and clacking teeth and 
swallowing saliva (/min 10). 

6. Cosmology: the twenty-four parishes ( # zfii, 7 .ia-i 5 a); the twenty-four 

pneumas (•41, 7 .isa-i 6 b); the twenty-four hells (7.16b- 17b); the twenty-four 
pansh offices (zhi 1ft. 7.i7b-i9b); the twenty-four signs of divine grace 
(green dragons, white tigers, phoenixes, etc.. 7 .i 9 b- 2 ib); the twenty-four 
authentic charts (zhcniu i ( 7 . 2 ib- 22 a); the twentyflight lunar lodges 

( 7 . 25 a- 26 a); the thirty-two heavens (* sanshi'er turn) as well as their gods 
and corresponding hells (7.262-352); and the division and conversion of 
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7 Divinities: the twenty-seven ranks of saints, perfected, immortals, etc. 
( 722 a- 24 b). and the physical appearance of the gods and immortals 
<8.ia-24a). 

8 . Time: celestial era titles and important dates (S.iaa-^aa); figures for kalpas 
Cjie. 9 -ia- 5 b) and sacred hours and holy days ( 9 . 2 ob- 22 a). 

9. The hagiography of Laozi: his role as a preceptor to emperors ( 9 . 5 b- 8 a) 
and his “conversion of the barbarians" (Jnaiiiu ft *Vi • 9 8b-2ob). 

The Sandong zJtuming is one of the most important works in the Daozang 
for several reasons. First, it preserves passages from works that arc no longer 
extant. For example, it contains some ninety-five citations from the lost ‘Doom 
zhuan (Biographies of Those who Studied the Dao. originally twenty scrolls) 
compiled by Ma Shu = (522-81) in the second half of the sixth century; it 
was these materials that enabled Chen Guoiu (1963.454-504) to partially recon¬ 
struct Ma's collection. Second, in cases where Taoist texts have survived more 
or less intact, passages in Wang’s collection serve as a basis for authenticating 
them. Finally, the compendium serves as a measure of what scriptures and 
liturgies were available to Taoists of the seventh century. 

Charles D. BENN 

LJ BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 228; Chen Guofu 196;. 240; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 
1988,118-35 (list of texts dted); Reiter 1990a 
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Three Offices 

The Three Offices of Heaven. Earth, and Water arc recorded in the earliest 
historical accounts of the Celestial Master movement (*Tianshi dao). There 
we read that sinners and criminals would seek absolution from the Three 
Offices by witung our three confessions and sending them off by placing the 
petition to the Heaven Office high on a mountain, burying the petition to 
the Earth Office in the ground, and throwing the petition to the Water Office 
into a body of water. 

The early Celestial Master scripture *C 7 itii>ng zi zhangh (Master Red-Pine s 
Almanac of Petitions) records that it is the Three Offices who will choose the 
"seed-people" (‘zhottgmin) destined to survive the apocalypse and rcpopulatc 
the w orld of Great Peace. Later Taoist scriptures like the Tauhang sanyuan cifu 
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s'nczu i jic'exiaozoi yansheng booming miaojing A 1; 1 ;l 114 Wl W ’Il ! . 6 ? lli i j hE 

(V fa V> (Wondrous Scripture of the Most High Three Primes that Con¬ 
fers Happiness. Liberates from Faults. Eliminates Dangers. Dispels Disasters. 
Extends One's Life, and Preserves One's Destiny. CT 144a) associate the Three 
Offices with the festivals of the Three Primes (held on the fifteenth day of the 
first, seventh, and tenth lunar month for Heaven, Earth, and Water, respec¬ 
tively. see under *sdnhiii), and associate the offices with different functions: 
the Office of Heaven is said to be in charge of distributing blessings, whereas 
the Earth Office panioned those guilty* of transgressions and the Water Office 
eliminated any disasters or misfortunes that might have become associated 
with the individual. 

Despite this positive interpretation, Taoist senptures often identity the Three 
Offices as a place of posthumous torture and interrogation and some sources 
associate the Three Offices with the Taoist hell of *Fcngdu. It is clear that 
officials in the Three Offices have as their primary duty the maintenance on a 
registers recording both good and evil acts and the correlation of these records 
with the actual fates of both the living and the dead. They employ torture to 
ascertain relevant facts and as a form of punishment, and on that basis assign 
punishments that can affect not only the individual in question but his or her 
ancestors in the other world and his dcscendcnts yet to be born. Conversely, 
positive notations in their records can result in similar good fortune for the 
individual and his or her entire family. It docs not seem that officials of the 
Three Offices arc directly responsible for observing and rccoid human actions; 
one passage mentions that the gods of the body perform this function and we 
might assume that the Stove God (*Zaoshcn) worshipped in every household 
and local Gods of Sod and Grain (Sheji (I; R?) fulfilled this function as well 

Within Taoism, the Three Offices seem to have been displaced by the 
system of hells centering on Fengdu and by the popular system of Ten Kings 
of Hell, but they arc still the object of popular veneration and their temples 
arc found throughout China. There arc various popular traditions concerning 
the identity of the heads of the Three Offices, including one that identifies 
them as the sage Lings Yao * • (Heaven), Shun (Earth), and Yu flj (Water) 
and one that identifies them as villainous officials who served evd King You 
("Benighted**) of Zhou (Youwang ;J , r. 781-771 bce). 

Terry KLEEMAN 

L_> Lialc 2000b. 2*3-36; Qing Xitai 1994.3: 35-36 
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The three stages of *nddan praatcc are often represented as an minatory path 
symbolized by the crossing over of three Passes. These Passes represent barriers 
along the Control Channel in the phase of yangi2ation. and along the Function 
Channel in the phase of yimzation (see Mioniit and rotimxi; on “yangization" 
and "yinization," see *huohou.) Located along the spinal column, they mari: 
the ascension of pneuma (*qi) or the progression of Yang Fire (yanghuo -*i 
iho known as Martial Fire (wuiuio it :K ). to the upper Cinnabar Field 
(Mxttriixn) in the summit of the head, followed by the descent of the Yin Fire 
(ytnfii ft), also known as Civd Fire (wenhw :£ ). to the lower Cinnabar 

Field at the level of the navel. 

The first pass, at the level of the coccyx, is called wclit f \[ V (Caudal Funnel). 
This term refers to a mythical place mentioned in *Zhuangzt 17. an orifice in 
the ocean where water endlessly leaks away without ever being exhausted. In 
the human body, this place is located in the "aquatic region" of the hip basin 
that forms the base of the trunk. It represents the pivot of energy presided 
over by the kidneys, which arc the sanctuary of the essence Cjlng) and organs 
of water According to some texts, the wet lit ls located at the level of the third 
vertebra above the coccyx and is called by various names such as changqiang 
! 1 1® (Long and Powerful), or sancha In & £R (Three-Forked Road), hcchc 
ltd i»] 4 * JR (Path of the River Chariot). 

The second pass, located in the middle of the spinal column where it joins 
the nbs at chest level (at the shoulder blades), is called jiaji *1 fj (Spinal Handle). 
The two characters )ia and )i arc also found in Zhu&ngzt 30, where they arc sepa¬ 
rately employed to describe the sword of the Son of Heaven that "pierces the 
floating clouds above and penetrates the weft of the earth below'." Expanding 
on the image of the celestial sword, this Pass is qualified as "dual" (shuangguan 
,l | l ffl) as it is not only physically inserted between the heart and the verte¬ 
brae but also represents the interstice between Earth (Yin. Lead) and Heaven 
(Yang. Mercury). Some texts therefore emphasize that it is located exactly in 
the middle of the tw r cnty-four vertebrae. From this center, the pneuma can 
ascend or descend, climbing to Heaven or plunging again into the abysses. 

TTic third pass is at the level of the occipital bone and is called yuzken If 
(Jade Pillow). It is also referred to as rich ri (Iron Wall), as it is regarded as 
the most difficult barrier to overcome. 
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Within the three-stage process of ncidan. the first Pass is the locus of the 
sublimation of essence into pneuma. and is connected to the lower Cinnabar 
Field. The second Pass is the place where pneuma is sublimated into spirit 
(•sJtrn); it plays the role of the Center, and is the middle Cinnabar Field linked 
to the heart. This Pass is also related to the lower Cinnabar Field, however, as 
it represents the moment of transition from the lower to upper Fields. The 
third Pass is the place where the final sublimation of shen takes place with its 
return to Emptiness. In a general way. this designates the part of the upper 
Cinnabar Field where the spiritual embryo (•sJiengfdi) is realized at the end 
of the alchemical work. 

Monica ESPOSITO 

L-3 Despeux 1994, 80-87; Esposito 1993. 65-73: Esposito 199 7 . 51-63; Robinct 
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Three Sovereigns 


While the Three Sovereigns are generally considered to be mythical emperors of 
ancient times, there is no consensus among different sources as to their identity. 
In the Shujing , r ! Si (Book of Documents) they’ arc Fu Xi *k &. Shennong 
"i , and *Huangdi (the Yellow Emperor). In the Shift (Records of the Histonan; 
J. 6). they’ arc given variously as the Sovereign of Heaven (Tianhuang ^ ). 
the Sovereign of Earth (Dihuang !|li 7 ), and the Great Sovereign (Taihuang 
* 3 ?). or as the Sovereigns of Heaven. Earth, and Humanity. In the Bailtu congyn 
I ».V. ilB (Comprehensive Accounts from the White Tiger [Hallf) they arc 
Fu Xi, Shennong, and Zhu Rong (the fire god). In an apocryphon on the 

Lift (Records of Rites) they are Suiren Fu Xi, and Shennong. and 
in an apocryphon on the Chunqtu {^ fA (Spring and Autumn Annals) they are 
Fu Xi, Shennong. and NU Gua {c Y^. 

In Taoist sources, the Three Sovereigns arc usually regarded as the Sover¬ 
eigns of Heaven, Earth, and Humanity. Fragments of the now-lost Sunhiurtg 
fing *1* .§? (Scripture of the Three Sovereigns; see •Sanltuang wen) preserve 
this tradition. According to a quotation from this text in the * Wushang btyao 
(Supreme Secret Essentials; 6.5b), “the Sovereign of Heaven rules over pneuma 
(•ifi), the Sovereign of Earth rules over spirit (*dicn), and the Sovereign of Hu- 
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manity rules over life (sheng ). Together, these three give rise to virtue (• dc) 
and transform the ten thousand things.” The same text states that "the Three 
Sovereigns arc the Venerable Gods of the Three Caverns (sandeng zhi zunshen 
fl.il »T ?p) and the Ancestral Pneuma of Great Being (dayou zht zuqi fo (] 
£ Hi V;r (6.5a). One can see here an attempt by followers of the Sanfiuiing 
jirjg to contest the low rank assigned to the Cavern of Spirit (dangshen M ffii. 
to which belong the Sanhuang texts) among the Three Caverns (*sandonc), 
by assigning the SdnJuujrtg jmg a higher status with authority over the other 
two Caverns. A related source, the Taishang dongshen sanhuang yi >: J. it*J ^ 

7 (ft (Highest Liturgy for the Three Sovereigns of the Cavern of Spirit; CT 
805). states that "the Highest Emperor Sovereign of Heaven governs life, the 
Highest Emperor Sovereign of Earth deletes lyour name from) the registers of 
death (siji vfc fit ). and the Highest Emperor Sovereign of Humanity abolishes 
misfortune due to sin." 

Rituals addressed to the Three Sovereigns are found in Wushang biyao 49 
(Lagerwey 1981b. 152-56) and in *Lu Xiujing's (406-77) Wugdn wen £ (Text 
on the Five Commemorations. CT 1278). While in Lu*s woik the Retreat of the 
Three Sovereigns (sanhuang zhat . 7 /y) is performed to obtain immortality*, 
the early eighth-century * Daofiaoyishu (Pivot of Meaning of the Taoist Teach¬ 
ing, 2.21a) places the same ritual at the head of a list of seven zhau stating that 
its purpose is also to "protect the nation." 

YAMADA Tcshiaki 
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Sanhuang wen 

Senpt of the Three Sovereigns 


The Sixn/iMiing wen, also known as Sanhuang nexwen 7 |-J ;£ (Inner Script 
of the Three Sovereigns) and Sunhuiirtg png 7 ii (Scripture of the Three 
Sovereigns), is the main scripture of the Cavern of Spirit (Dongshen K W) 
division of the Taoist Canon. The original text, which is not extant, appears 
to have contained talismans ( # fu) and explanatory texts. It was so named 
because it was revealed by the Sovereigns of Heaven, Earth, and Humanity 
(see ‘sanhuang). 

While there is no reliable evidence to tell us exactly when the scripture first 
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appeared, the earliest record of its existence is in chapter 19 of the 'Baopu zt 
(Book of the Master Who Embraces Simplicity). Here *Gc Hong (233-343) 
emphasizes its value, writing: "I heard my master *Zhcng Yin say that among 
the important writings on the Dao none surpasses the Sanhuang neiwen and 
the 'Wuyue zhenxing ru (Charts of the Real Forms of the Five Peaks)." In Ge s 
time, the Sanhuang wen was in three scrolls and was believed to be related to 
the writings revealed to Bo He .'jl fil. It could not be transmitted even by a 
master, and only those who entered a mountain with sincere intentions could 
see it. Moreover, the scripture was deemed to have the power to quell demons 
and banish misfortune: "If a household possesses this scripture, one can keep 
away evil and noxious demons, quell unhealthy pneumas intercept calami¬ 

ties, and neutralize misfortunes." In the same chapter of his work, Ge Hong 
also writes: "If a master of the Dao wishes to search for long life and enters 
a mountain holding this text, he will ward off tigers, wolves, and mountain 
sprites. The five poisons (tvuifu <i ,) ) and the hundred evils (baixxe f 1 W) will 
not dare to come near him." After a period of purification and fasting lasting 
a hundred days, one could command the celestial deibes. the Director of Des¬ 
tinies ("Siming), and various other major and minor gods. In Ge Hong’s time, 
therefore, the Sanhuang wen was primarily seen as a protective talisman. 

History of the text. Both the Erfao lun ft (Essay on the Two Teachings), 
by the Northern Zhou Buddhist priest Dao'an jQ 6. (512-$$: Lagerwey 1981b. 
2J-28). and the •Xuioiidtf tan (Essays to Ridicule the Dao), by Zhen Luan ?J* 
t (A- 535 - 8 i). report that the Sanhuang wm had been created by ^Baojing 
(?-ca. 330, Ge Hong's father-in-law), and that when this was discovered he was 
sentenced to death. Later, the "Sanhuang jingshuo" 8* .-V. (Explanation 
of the Scripture of the Three Soi'cragns; YJQQ i) states that when Bao was fast¬ 
ing and meditating in a cavern, the scripture appeared spontaneously on its 
walls. This version of the Sanhuang \ sen ls the one that was later transmitted 
to Ge Hong, and is known as the "Ancient Script of the Three Sovereigns" 
("Gu Sanhuang wen" ( *f {»j! £). 

Not long after these alleged events, the Tianwen dazi" K £ A* j* : (Celes¬ 
tial Script in Great Characters) was added to die text, and according to the 
*Xuanmen dayi (Great Meaning of the School of Mysteries), when *Lu Xiujing 
(406-77* transmitted it to his student *Sun Youyue (399-489), it consisted of 
four scrolls. By the mid-sixth century it was expanded to ten scrolls and then 
to eleven senilis. This version of the text appears to be the one known as the 
Dongshen fing '«» fpST (Scripture of the Cavern of Spirit), consisting of the 
three-scroll Sanhuang wen and the eight-scroll Badi ling ST (Scripture of 
the Eight Emperors). 

Three other liturgical and ritual texts were later added to make a fourteen- 
scroll Dongshen jtng. Its content is described in the Taishang dongshen sanhuang 
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yi A . 1 : oi Pi 1 r . 1 'h (Highest Liturgy for the Three Sovereigns of the Cavern 
of Spint; CT 803). The first three scrolls contain the Sanhuang wen and the tal¬ 
ismans and charts relating to them, organized as one scroll for each Sovereign. 
The following eight scrolls arc die Bad 1 Hie final three scrolls give liturgies 
for the Retreat Czhat) and the Audience (Axo J|) of the Three Sovereigns 
and detaiLs of the transmission of the scripture. This appears to represent the 
form in which the Dongshen jing was incorporated into the Taoist Canon as 
the lowest of its Three Caverns (*sandonc). 

This wo* was. however, an expansion of the original SanJiudng wen. Already 
in the ‘Zhengao (Authentic Declarations), *Tao Hoogjing (456-556) rema*s that 
“although the Senpr is said to be in the world, this is not its true form*’ (5.4a). 
It is dear therefore that the Sanhuang wen to which Tao refers is not the same 
Sanhuang wen that existed in olden times. The connection between the two is 
undear, but what had come to be called Sanhuang wen must have incorporated 
other, different talismans and scriptures. In this form, the SanJiuang wen w*as 
popular during the Tang dynasty, and Taoist priests were required to know it 
well. In 646. however, the Sanhuang wen was proscribed as deceptive, and its 
importance declined thereafter. 

yAiVlADA Tnhiakt 
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sanhui 

Three Assemblies 


The sanhui aie gatherings of the Taoist community, pnests and laymen, in 
the first, seventh, and tenth lunar months. Early sources give the dates as the 
seventh (one source gives the fifth) day of the first lunar month, the seventh 
day of the seventh lunar month, and the fifth day of the tenth lunar month, 
but later observances w r ere held on the fifteenth day of each of these lunar 
months and referred to as the Three Primes (•sixnviuan). On these occasions, 
believers assembled at their local parish ( # zhi) to report any births, deaths and 
marriages to the local priest or libationcr Cjtfiu), so that the population registers 
could be corrected. It was believed that divine representatives of the Three 
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Offices (‘wngiun. of Heaven. Earth, and Water) also attended and emended 
their sacred registers on the basis of the updated profane counterparts held 
by the libadoncrs. thus assuring that fates would be dispensed accurately. 
Parishioners would offer contributions to the church, including pledges of 
faith (xiit I;! > and the annual tithe in grain. Those who had reason to celebrate 
on these occasions would host a feast or "cuisine” (Vfrii) for other members 
of the community in proportion to the significance of their auspicious event 
and their means. 

Accounts of these “cuisines" emphasize both the sharing of food and the 
affirmation of the unique, religious ment-based social older of the Taoist com¬ 
munity’. The Three Assemblies thus took the place of the biannual community* 
festivals to the Gods of Soil and Grain (Sheji ?:. RJ) in promoting cohesion 
within the community' and reproducing the local social structure, but they* also 
permitted the church to keep track of its members and to reinforce its moral 
strictures with public readings of its codes of conduct and the public confession 
of sins. Once the primary festivals had been moved to the fifteenth, the day of 
the full moon, the two sets of dates were sometimes explained by' claiming that 
the Three Officers update their records on the dates of the Three Assemblies 
but submit them to Heaven on the Three Primes. A late popular interpreta¬ 
tion identifies the Three Primes as the birthdays of the Three Officers. 

Terry KLEEMAN 
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Three Clarities; Three Purities; Three Pure Ones 


The sanqing arc originally diree superior heavens, called Yuqing Yi (Jade 
Clarity). Shangqing ! (m (Highest Clarity), and Taiqing * <\ (Great Clarity; see 
table 18), located immediately below the *Daluo tian (Great Canopy Heaven). 
Divine beings and immortals reside in each of the three heavens, guarding 
scriptures and sacred instructions that they reveal on occasion for the sake of suf¬ 
fering humanity. The most famous texts associated with one of the heavens are 
the materials of the ‘Shangqing revelations, transmitted to earth in 364-70. But 
materials from Taiqing. too. made it to the planet and appear in a tradition of al¬ 
chemical works and instructions known by this name (sec under ‘Taiqing). 
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THROB CLARITIES 

m) 

THU EL ORIGINS 
it m ) 


THROB TRBASURX 
LORDS 

(i«n Ku'jun vr r;j 
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THROB CRTORNS 

CunJvs U) 
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Jade CUnry 
(Yuqmg ‘) 

Chaotic Carem 
<h*****l M H) 

CcJestui Treasure 
(Tunhiojun 

Pure Tenuity 
(Qingwei tun 

*■£) 

Inaugural (Green) 

Reality 

(Dongzhen HtfO 

Original Com 
mencement 
l Yuuuhi juft) 


Itighcii Clan it 
(Shangqmg i'l) 

Rfd CJiaiH 
(■Ailiun V. 1 i> 


Numinous 
(Ungboojun 

ffl) 


i of Yu's 
Food 

(Yuyu nan JJ *t K) 
Ongsial (Yellow) 
(numAnCTj xfi) 


Mystery 

«£) 


Numinous Treasure 
lUnsbao S «> 


Great aorlty 
(Taiqmg tffl) 

Dark and Silent 

(•anjyiWU) 

Dcnne Treaiure 
(Shenboojun 

«««*?> 

Great Scarlet 
(Dacha nan V ( O 


Mysterious (White! 
t'xu anSui . ) 

Spirit 

(Doogsben «fo) 

Way and Virtue 
(Daode 1£) 


The Three ClAntse* (•un.p»X-i their auociadm* with heavens, deities, pneumas, etc Based 
on Doe/UK* sandrnx xm^yiuin i ;. ft.,: (Lineal Ongins of the Three Caverns of the Tao« 

Teaching), m YJQQ m^^a For the full names of the Three Ongms. see the entry 'ssnyusa. 


Hcax'cns jnJ Jana. The three he aw ns arc further associated with the three high¬ 
est denies of the Taoist pantheon, and with specific sets of scriptures classified 
as the Three Caverns (*s an dong). The identification of heavens, gods, and 
scriptures is first apparent in the ‘Shcngshcn Jing (Scripture of the Life-Giving 
Spirits), a mixture of Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) and *Ungbao materials 
dated to the cariy filth century. Acconiing to this text, when the cosmos was 
first created the three basic energies—Mysterious (xuan £). Original (yuan 
i:X and Inaugural (sht ti,)—combined to form a heavenly sound. The sound 
coagulated into the numinous writings of the heavens, which took shape as 
the Three Elders (Sanlao g) who in turn brought forth the three superior 
lonJs and three major heavens of Taoism. 

Once established in this combination, the Three Clarities became predomi¬ 
nantly known as the gods associated with the three major Caverns or schools 
of the medieval religion. They were identified as the Celestial Worthy of 
Original Commencement (Yuanshi tianzun ,>u Mi K < 7 ) who represents Jade 
Clarity, the Celestial Worthy of Numinous Treasure (Lingbao tianzun «> IV 
K < 7 ) of Highest Clarity, and the Celestial Worthy of the Way and Its Virtue 
(Daodc tianzun f A K 7 ). the highest god of Great Clanty (sec fig. 64). 








Fig The Three Cknaca»;(a) Lxn^uo uaxmin ' (Celestial Wordiy of Nuxmnous Treasure! <fc) Yuxixhi tiaxmin fa 

(Celestial Worthy of OngsralCammeiKement}. (c)DauJe cinzin i ■ (Celestial Wartfiy of the Way and *1 Wnue). •Baiyun 
guan (Abbey of the While Clcuds 1 Baling See Little 2axfe.xxi. 22aand232 
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Tlic three different gods were yet understood to be ultimately one in their 
symbolization of the Dao. They are therefore correctly desaibed as a tnnity 
and not merely a triad of gods. 

The three nuijorgods. The first among the three gods, the Celestial Worthy of 
Original Commencement, represents the cosmic and creative aspect of the Dao 
and is usually presented in full divine regalia in the center of the group. He first 
appears with his full title around the year 485 in Yan Dong's Hi 5ft commentary 
to the *Durai )tng (Scripture on Salvation; CT 87). The expression yuanshi i_ 
lli can be traced back to a term for cosmic origination found in the *Huatnan 
zi\ the title tianzun K ’ is an adaptation of an epithet of the Buddha, known 
as the “Worldly Worthy" or World-Honored One (rftizun •” ). 

The second god of the group, the Celestial Worthy of Numinous Treasure, 
is also known as the Most High Lord of the Dao (Taishang daojun A _L* j)'i (! ) 
or simply as the Most High (Taishang A )• Seated to the left of the Celestial 
Worthy, he functions as his mouthpiece and senes as the rcvcalcr of sacred 
scriptuies. He appears most prominently, and with an extensive biography, in 
the Lingbao scriptures, where he is characterized as the disciple and messenger 
of the Celestial Worthy. The relationship berween the two deities ls patterned 
on Mahayana (Great Vehicle) Buddhism, with the Celestial Worthy residing 
above the known universe and the Lord of the Dao. his disciple and follower, 
begging for instruction to help suffering humanity. 

The thini god, seated to the right of the central deity, is the Celestial Worthy 
of the Way and Its Virtue, who is Lord Lao (•Laojun). He is desenbed as the 
disciple of the Lord of the Dao. with whose help he becomes a Perfected. His 
main function is to maintain dose contact with humanity; as such, for instance, 
he serves as the ancestor of the Tang dynasty’ and appears in various visions 
and miracles. Again, this echoes Buddhist models, in which the third divinity 
is the savior bodhisattva concerned most closely with human fate. 

TTic first scriptural description of the three gods is found in the *Fengdao 
kejxc (Codes and Precepts for Worshipping the Dao) of the early Tang. It lists 
the gods with their formal titles (2.1a): 

1. Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement, Supreme King of the Law 
(Wushang fawang Yuanshi tianzun h- 1: ?£ \\ )t A VI) 

2. Great Dao of Jade Dawn. Highest Sovereign of Emptiness (Taishang 
xuhuang Yuchcn dadao A J: fff i : (J /c if) ) 

3. Celestial Worthy of the Great One. Most Exalted Laozi (Gaoshang Laozi 
Taiyi tianzun J: £ f* i v — A V)) 

Even earlier, however, are several stelae depicting three deities described 
as the Three Worthies (sanzun *”/). the first of which dates from 508 and 
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was found at the Shihong si f i \\\ > (Monastery of the Stone Pool) in Fuzhou 
(Fujian), with further works following in 515,521.567. and 572, and many more 
produced under the Tang (Kamitsuka Yoshiko 199B. 68-^9). These rcconis 
suggest an active effort at Taoist integration throughout the sixth century, 
which eventually resulted in the establishment of the standard trinity of three 
gods who arc ultimately one. 

Ljvuj JCOHN 
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sunshi and Jiuchong 

z-r • 

three corpses and nine worms 


The three corpses and the nine worms (sec fig. 65) arc two sees of parasites sard 
to live inside the human body. The three corpses, also known as the three worms 
(iiinrfuMg Vi), attack their host in several ways. They cause disease, invite 
other disease-causing agents into the body, and report their host's transgres¬ 
sions to heaven so as to shorten his life span. The nine worms, some of which 
may correspond to parasites such as roundworms or tapeworms, weaken the 
host s body and cause a variety* of physical symptoms. These parasites were 
expelled by means of drugs, visualization techniques, or cutting off consump¬ 
tion of the grains that provide their sustenance (see under # Wgk). 

In his Lunheng ,¥? rf; (Balanced Discussions; trans. Forke 1907-11, 2: 363). 
Wang Chong I ft. (27-ca. 100 ce) compares the three worms to leeches that 
attack the body 60m the inside. Accordingto the ‘Ltcxhin zhudn {Biographies 
of Exemplary Immortals; trans. Kaltcnmark 1953. * 77 - 78 ). the Taoist master 
Ruan Qiu P»l IT. rid his disciple Zhu Huang •; Jfl of the three corpses by means 
of a combination of seven drugs administered over a period of a hundred 
days. Acconling to the *Baopu zs (trans. Ware 1966. 115-16), the three corpses 
report a persons transgressions on the •gcngsJtm day (the fifty-seventh of the 
sixty-day cycle) to the Director of Destinies (*Siming), who deducts a certain 
number of days from the person's life for each misdeed. One w r ay of stopping 
this report is to stay awake for the entire gengshen day. thus preventing the 
corpses from leaving one's body. 



Fig f*5- <a» The "three corpiei* (muni) (b) The 'nine worm*" (|tn*dog) On ia>j*i jtiuhiwi 
Kii'iAenj/inj •' n £ IV. I (Scripture an Expelling ihe Three Curprej and Nine Wnrmi 
10 Prelect Ufe; CT 8711,7a Sh and gb-ria 
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The CTiu jjrufii jiuchong haoshcttgjtng Pit * f 1 fi cU f»! 'I* 8 (Scripture on Ex¬ 
pelling the Three Corpses and Nine Worms to Protect Life; CT 871). probably 
dating to the ninth century, gives the names of the corpses and the worms, 
and describes the symptoms they’ cause. The three corpses arc: 

1. The upper corpse. Pengju •»£ JVJ-. lives in the head. Symptoms of its attack 
include a feeling of heaviness in the head, blurred vision. deafness, and 
excessive flow of tears and mucus. 

iTk middle corpse. Peng Zhi .fi. dwells in the heart and stomach. It 

attacks the heart, and makes its host crave sensual pleasures. 

y The lower corpse. Peng Jiao . resides in the stomach and legs. It 

causes the Ocean of Pneuma (^ilui ♦. i f ‘, an area corresponding to the 
lower Mditrijn) to leak, and makes its host lust after women. 


The nine worms arc: 

LThc "ambush worm" (fwcfctfitg c 3 ) saps people's strength by feeding 
off their essence and blood. 

2. The "coiling worm" (hmchong ffi ill) infests the body in pairs of male and 
female that live above and below the heart, consuming their host’s blood. 

3. Tire "inch-long white worm" (cun bdich&ng ^* [ ] Si ) chews into the stom¬ 
ach. weakening the inner organs and damaging the digestive tract. 

4. The "flesh worm" (rouriieng I’;I Sh ) causes itching and weakens the sinews 
and back. 


5. Tire Tung worm" (fcicJumg ||G &) causes coughing, phlegm buildup, and 
difficulty in breathing. 

6. The "stomach worm" (w^achong IV ill) consumes food from its host's 
stomach, causing hunger. 

7. The "obstructing worm" (gcchong ol) dulls the senses, induces drowsi¬ 
ness. and causes nightmares. 

H.Thc "red worm'" (chtchong Sh) causes stagnation of the blood and 
pneuma, heaviness in the waist, and ringing in the ears. 

9 TTic "wngglmg worm" (ijidcvrtartg W Q|) causes itching sores on the skin 
and tooth decay. 

The text contains illustrations and descriptions of the three corpses and 
the nine worms, and methods for expelling them from the body. 


TTuoiiore A. COOK 


L_* Bonn 2002.216-17, 222-24; Kohn 1993-95; Levi 19B3; Maspero 1981.351-39; 
Robinet 1993. * 39 . Stnekmann 2002,77-78; YamadaToshiaki 1989b. 107-8 and 109-12 
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sanshi'cr run 

Thirty-two Heavens 


The system of thirty-two heavens, along with those of eight, ten, and thirty- 
six heavens (‘sansfultu run), appears throughout the • Lingbao scriptures. 
Formed at die beginning of the cosmos from the Three Pneumas (sxmji 
H; see •sdnrian and liuruxn), the Thirty-two Heavens arc visualized in Ling¬ 
bao meditation and ritual. While the Thirty-six Heavens of the # Shangqing 
tradition arc situated vertically in space, the Thirty-two Heavens of Lingbao 
arc located horizontally in the four directions, encircling the Jade Capitol 
Mountain (Yujing shan i ij* !|) in the Great Canopy Heaven (*Daluo dan). 
(For the names of these heavens, see table 19 ) 

The system of thirty-two heavens reveals Indian Buddhist influence. In such 
texts as the * Duren)ing (Scripture on Salvation) and the SUedu wuiun sJtrngsJti 
miaopng ri lj; h >i! ; 5 ? (Wondrous Scripture on Salvation through Ex¬ 
tinction and the Fivefold Refinement of the Corpse; CT 369), the Thirty-two 
Heavens often appear along with the Great Canopy Heaven, recalling at least 
in numerical terms the thirty-three heavens ( trayastrirfila ) of Indian Buddhist 
cosmology, which arc the second lowest set of heavens situated at the summit 
of Mount Sumeru. 

Like the heavens of Indian Buddhism, the Thirty-two Heavens of Lingbao 
arc divided among the 'Hirec Realms (san/ ic W ) of desire (yu & t six heavens), 
form (sc £i, twelve heavens) and formlessness (wusc W. fc. ten heavens). (For 
another subdivision of the Three Realms into six, eighteen, and four heavens, 
respectively, see table 20.) Four heavens beyond the world of formlessness arc 
added to reach the number thirty-two. Several Lingbao scnpturcs also use 
a pseudo-Sanskrit language in d/idranMikc phrases attached to the various 
heavens and the names of their rulers (sec *dafan yinyu). 

Amy Lynn MILLER 

Llil Bokenkamp 1983.462-^5; Bokenkamp 1997. >83-84; Lagerwey 1981b. 34-38; 
Robinct 1984. 1: 151—33. Sunayama Minoru 1990. 283-301; Qing Xitai 1994- 4 * 
119-ia; Zurchcr 1980,121-29 
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Table 19 


IIBAVKNI 


menu *mi or nuixu 


Eon 

l Tjihiiing huutgteng i. ,V, y 
i Tanning yuwan UH I 
I Qingmingbetong tMIll • 

4 Xuamaipingyu . ) , ri 
i Yuanming trenju flj X *• 

6 Shangming ipyao moyi L "I LIV 'V K 

7 Xuwu yueheng 1 s IQ i» 
a Tupmengji hifilH 

South 

1 Chiming berang .y.ilj-fl» 

2 Xuanming gonghua *>i .V- •> 
j Yaooung zangpuo ilj , *! 

4 Zhuluo huangjia 1 ,> i.l <i 

5 Xummg tangrao i!* ll| ; K 

6 Cuarailing ihiammg II "I .V M 

7 Xuanming gangqing <■. >: V< e 
a Taihuan pyao 

Wat 

1 Yuanxai kimgjheng •_« /L Vf 

2 Tai an huangya \ l. . i 
j Xiaiulmgjifcng llEbi'* 

4 Shlhiung iuomong < V f 

5 Taiimang wcngihang fuiwig \ i\ \. f(;? - 

6 VAiujungyriu 

7 Siangyr ruanle 

a \Mijiian*i»»ti5W 
North 

1 Hawing naodu 'niVU 

2 Yuaraong yuandnng j il igiH 

j Taiwen handling muochrng \ .ttilfRJ* ii. 

4 Tauu anile pnihang , < ' -A *' 

5 Tauu wuahang rfiangmng \.| = I \ '>■ 

6 Tauhiyulanglengihrng \K I *14 

7 Longban fandu 1 ?ii 

a Tag. pingyu pay! A I* t ft fY V. 


Yu|un yuming ■ H| 
Xu a nalian iHH! I 
Yuanyu qijing il; ri V. i) 
liudu neiaian 'gi'iW 
Chno tahin »!£« 
tlanhui yan t,U<H£ 


Quyujiuehang :'l ri JtE 

Lnm lhangzhen : V I. . 
Kongyao chouyin 
Chnng guangming I' 

Moyi miaobian V 'i P'(,' 

Ajia kuaheng 
Yunu luoqun S!®« [ 
Langluo puu i 1 -ii -V 
Wanliwuyan ■; 

Kaiahrn ihngguang 'UL \ tt 

Pnloua'un L ‘Jll'l ti 
Zhauzhen rang M i*i » 

Saluo louwang i’i A' 1 
Minba kuang I! l!i II 
Ming fanguang ! V. 

Bobo Ian Mlttfi 


Huljur hun !' «ir 
Panting guamheng If UK I 
Nayu ebouymg ■ flfltl' 
Uingluo jucchang • >' W ! ^ 
Zongjaan guuben ”8 7! 1 V W 
Mawnuo aingyuan 11 Vi - 
Yunshing xuaiuuAn . ‘ 

Daze (amen JV .M'l 


file Thirty ewo Heateru (ijnskla nanl. Source: Durrn ikangpw miayriny rata ; \ | 

. 1 (Pout Cocnmeiuariu tn the Wnndroui Scripture of I iighest Rank on Salvanon; CT 87). 

2.41a -54b 






SANSIIILJU 7XAM 


Up 


Sanshiliu shuifa 

s.- 

Methods of the Thirty-Six Aqueous Solutions 


The Saitshihu shuifa describes methods for preparations often used in *waidan 
practices at intermediate stages during the compounding of elixirs. These 
methods are frequently referred to in the early *Taiqing texts and in their com¬ 
mentaries. Traditionally attributed to the Eight Sirs (Bagong v &. a group of 
*fdngsl u who are also said to have taken part in the compilation of the 'Huainan 
zi). the text was known to *Gc Hong, who dtes a Sanshiltu shuijmg I A 7. 
Si (Scripture of the Thirty-Six Aqueous Solutions) in his *Baepu n. 

The present version (CT 930) contains fifty-nine methods for the solution 
of lorry-two minerals. Internal evidence show’s that the methods for the last 
seven minerals were appended to an earlier version containing those for the 
first thirty-su (one of which is missing m the present version). Quotations 
from both the original and appended portions in the commentary to the 
*]iuian jing (Huangdi jiuding shendan )tng)uc )\M p) ffSlAl CT 885. 

19.2a) indicate that the text had assumed its present form by the mid-seventh 
ccnruiy. A short final section (nb-iab) desaibes ntual rules and lists days on 
which the compounding of the elixir should not take place. 

Fdbnzio PREGADIO 

LJ Meng Naichang 1993a. 91-96. Needham 1980. 167-210; Ts’ao, Ho. and 
Needham 1959 (trans., omits the section on ritual) 

& UVJldtfl 


sanshiliu turn 

7T H 

Thirty-six Heavens 


The Thury-six Heavens belong, in one of their enumerations, to the ‘Shangqing 
tradition of Taotsm. The locus dassicus for their enumeration is the Wngui> 
fdngptn QingTtfrtg nr 1 wen > W W &h n | 4 »J :£ (Inner Saipt of the Azure Lad 
on the Distribution of the Outer Realms; CT 1373). a later Shangqing text 
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Tabic 20 

i •Diluonin AJ 

Tkrtt Cltritie 3 (‘sinqing , j kmrnj ) 

a Yuqing fcrfl 4 Taiqing Atfl 

l Sungmng ;rfl 


(•ahcmgmin (»i»i t 4 Itctfvau) 

5 Pfingyujbj’i | 7 Yulmgtcngihcng TV ftIV 

6 Longbun ftndti nil ^ & •! 8 Wiuhang dungmng * ]. ;♦>, 

Rtdlm of Form/cuntss (wusejie f . & r 4 hcax'tns) 


11 Yuintong yuandnng ) «!j _ W 
[l I (anting nandu 4 - u s 1 


9 Xiuk jirahang V h 

10 1 lanchong muochrng | «t»(ft 
Rtdlm of Form (scjit i* htawnj) 

11 Wijitanshi 

14 Shangdic monk h (V !«.**. 

15 \fcfcu;iingjxiu ill 

x 6 Taihuang wmgzhcxig \ iA n [• 

17 Shihuang xuomang , JA V j* 

18 Xiandmgjifcng iUrHi:*. 

19 Tai'an buangya Vv. . 

20 Yuanzu ktwigjbcng ?L V? 
xi Taihuxn jirao 

Rtdlm of Dairt (yufie \ . 6 luwnuj 

M Qtyaorooyi Llflt? *ii 


xi Xuxnnung gtmgqing 5S 

23 Guazimmg duanjing V 1 * 

24 Xumingungyao i n, l|? 

25 Zhuluo hiungju * ..t V ffi 

26 Yaoming xungyiao W t‘l \ f 4 

27 Xuxnnung gtmghua <; V» Vv 

28 Chiming heyang A*J R1 

19 Taiji mcngyi iN - WI 
30 Xuwu yuehexig .**■ > 

34 Qmgmmg hetong «l *V< 

35 Turning yuwan I .. 

36 Tubuang huangzeng x. 7 fft '7 


52 Yuanming wrnju 
M Xuanuipingyu ;'Ifc% h 

The Thirtysu Hearns (jaiufelui flan). Source: YJQQ 21. 


influenced by *Lingbao Taoism and Buddhist cosmology (Robinct 19&4. 2: 
97*100). In this scripture, cosmology is based on the Nine Heavens (•/lkiidit), 
each of which contains three additional heavens for a total of thirty-six. Al¬ 
though the Nine Heavens have Buddhist names, this system is derived from 
earlier Chinese notions. 

In contrast to the Thirty-two Heavens (‘jttitifciVr ruin) of Lingbao. which 
arc located horizontally in the four directions, the Thirty-six Heavens arc 
situated in a pyramid shape and correspond to thirty-six subterranean 
countries, the latter of which arc divided among the six directions. On the 
eight nodal days of the year (ba)ic t'\ R7, namely, equinoxes, solstices, and 




5ANT IAN AND LIUT1AN 


the first day of each season), the kings of the Thirty-six Heavens tour the 
universe. 

Later Taoist texts attempted to create a synthesis of these different cosmo¬ 
logical representations. During the Tang dynasty, in particular, the *Dao)iao 
yishu (Pivot of Meaning of the Taoist Teaching. 7.5b) links the systems of the 
Three Heavens and the Nine Heavens to arrive at thirty-six heavens. Other 
later texts tried to reconcile the Thirty-two Heavens of Lingbao with the 
Thirty-six Heavens of Shangqing, and to link the Three Realms (sanjtc W, 

i.e.. desire, form, formlessness) of Buddhism with the Heavens of the Three 
Clarities of Taoism. The main codification (see table 20) enumerates: 1. the 
supreme Great Canopy Heaven (*Dahio tian); 2. the Heavens of the Three 
Clarities (•jdfujing); 3. the Four Heavens of the Seed-People (si zhangmin nan 
l' l l I*! 1 A.); 4 - the heavens of the Three Realms (san)ic W) of desire (yu 

six heavens), form (re ff», eighteen heavens), and formlessness (wuse Jt (h # 
four heavens). 

Amy Lynn MILLER 

. Lagerwey 1981b. 34-38; Qmg Xitai 1988-95, 2: 426-28: Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 
342-45 and 4: ii 9 -i 2 ; Robinct 1984.1:131—53; Sunayama Minoru 1990.283-301: 
Ztlrchcr 1980.121-29 
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Three Heavens and Six Heavens 


The term santian or Three Heavens first appears in the ‘Lingivio wufk xu (Pro¬ 
legomena to the Five Talismans of the Numinous Treasure), a fourth-century 
text based on ideas and practices of Han dynasty *fangshi. Here the Three 
Heavens are mentioned most commonly in the names of specific talismans 
( # fu). and may refer to the highest of the Nine Heavens Cjiutian). frequently 
mentioned in early literature (see Maspero 1924). 

In organized Taoism, the notion of Three Heavens becomes central in the 
doctrine of the southern Celestial Masters (‘Tianshi dao) of the fifth century, 
in which they designate the original realms of the Dao generated from the 
Three Pneumas (ssmji Mysterious (xuan £), Original (yuan Jc). and 

Inaugural (shi hi). Texts of this period, notably the * 5 xritum najicpng (Scripture 
of the Inner Explication of the Three Heavens), claim that ‘Zhang Daoling in 
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the second century established the benevolent and pure Three Heavens after 
abolishing the demonic and evil Six Heavens, which people had supposedly 
worshipped until then. 

The idea of the Six Heavens first arises in the Western Jin period <265-316), 
when the realm of the dead is associated with a mountain called *Fcngdu (or 
Luofeng ?(: ft). Since in the scheme of the ‘wuxing death is associated with the 
noixh and the north in turn with the number six, the idea developed of Six Pal¬ 
aces (hugong /; ) of the dead situated in the north. Found first in *Gc Hongs 
*Baopu zt, the concept is then employed in ‘Shangqing cosmology where, 
as described in the Ttanguan santu jxng AJft: (Scripture of the Three 

Heavenly Passes; CT1366). each pavilion is given a name, an overseeing divine 
official, and a specific administrative role (Robinct 1984,2:165-69; Kohn 1993b. 
257-^7; Moilier 1997* 359-6t). Only after the Six Heavens have been integrated 
into the ‘Lingbao scriptures at the end of the fourth century do they become 
pan of the cosmology of the Celestial Masters, who until then had located 
the realm of the dead at Mount Tai ( # Taishan, Shandong) in the east. 

The contrast between the Three Heavens and the Six Heavens in Taotsm 
stands for the distinction between the pure gods of the Dao, who emanate 
directly from the original energy of creation and arc representative of the 
pure powers of life, and the impure demons and spirits of popular religion 
who. according to Taoists, represent the vengeful powers of the dead. 

Livid KOHN 

LJ Bokenkamp 1997, 188-94. Kobayashi Masayoshi 1990, 482-510; Wang 
Zongyu 1999 

Sanium ncyicfxng 


Sdntian ncijic jing 

-2. *.*(***£ 

Scripture of the Inner Explication of the Three Heavens 


The Santian neijxe jxng, in two )uan (CT 1205), is a text of the southern Way of 
the Celestial Masters ( 4 Tianshi dao) that can be dated to around the beginning 
of the Liu Song dynasty (mid-fifth century). Its first Juan expounds the basic 
woridview of the group, outlining the creation of the universe by the Dao and 
Lord Lao (“Laojun), the unfolding of the three major world religions—Taoism 
(cast). Buddhism (west), and Yin-Yang practice (south)—and the develop¬ 
ment of the otganization of the Celesual Masters. In terms of the latter, it 


SANWU 


emphasizes the replacement of the comipt and despicable Six Heavens (the 
cosmology of the Confurian ritual system) with the pure and eminent Three 
Heavens of the Dao (see under **inruin and Jiurum). made up of the Three 
Pneumas (sanqi •/.): Mysterious (xvan £ \ Original (yuan ;£), and Inaugural 
(shi Iff). The three pneumas also give rise to Loni Lao. who then creates his 
own mother, the Jade Woman of Mysterious Wonder (Xuanmiao yunli £ IV 
i • *£), from cosmic energies, and then orchestrates his own birth and life. At 
the end of the latter, he moreover orders *Yin Xi to become the Buddha and 
thereby deliver the pure Dao to the western "barbarians." The text provides 
an integrated worldview and represents a justification of Celestial Masters* 
beliefs for the benefit of the Liu Song court. 

Thc second )\usn deals more specifically with moral rules and theoretical 
doctrines, associates the Dao with non action (*w«wd) and outlines details of 
*zhai or Retreats. It also presents a discussion of Taoism versus Buddhism in 
terms of greater and lesser vehicles, again contrasting the purity and eminence 
of the Dao with the more primitive and simple practices of Buddhists. 

Ltvia KOHN 

Lj Bokenkamp 1997.186-229 (trans. off. 1); Lai Chi-tim 1998b; Robinct 1997b. 
67-09, Schippcr 1999b (part, trans.); Seidel 1969, 82-84; WangZongyu 1999 

% iiinriiin and liuruxn; Tianshi dao 


sanwu 

Three and Five, Three Fives" 


The expression sanwu is deemed to sum up the whole world and the connec¬ 
tions between its multiple levels. The number (san) refers, for instance, to 
the three celestial bodies (sun. moon, and stars), the three minerals (pearl, 
jade, and gold), and the three corporeal organs (cars. nose, and mouth); the 
number 5 (wu) refers to the Five Agents (•wuxing) and various related sets of 
entities, such as the five planets (witting ft V), the five peaks (*wiiyue), and 
the five viscera fwuzang). Most often, however, these two numbers refer to 
the vertical and horizontal dimensions of the cosmos: Heaven, Earth and 
Humanity, or Yin. Yang and their harmony, on one hand, and the tour car¬ 
dinal points plus the center, on the other. In physiology, they correspond to 
the three vertical parts of the body (head, chest, and abdomen) and the five 
viscera. They’ also stand in hierarchical relationship with each other: Three 
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is celestial while Five is terrestrial, and many texts accordingly number the 
heavens by three or multiples of three, while five or multiples of five is the 
number arc associated with the earth. 

In cosmogony, the Three comes before the Five. The Three refers to the 
Three Pneumas (sanqt \\; sec •sanrian and fiurian). the Three Primes (*$an- 
yuan). the Three Sovereigns (’sanJuumg), or the Three Heavens (rawltan; see 
*sant\an and (inrun). The Five refers to the Five Agents, the five directions 
(wufang r£ fj), or the five virtues (wude ii. (\\). Similariy, the Three Pneumas 
precede the five prccosmic geneses called Five Greats (wucai ti A.: see •cos¬ 
mogony). Three and Five are often related to Eight: for instance, the three 
kinds of prccosmic Chaos plus five gives the eight luminous spirits (the "eight 
effulgences," ‘baring). 

As it is used in the *Zkouyi cantong q \. the expression sanwu is especially im¬ 
portant in *noulan. Here the number 5 is seen as the addition of the numbers 
assigned to Wood-East ($) and Fire-South (2) on one hand, and to Metal-West 
(4) and Water-North (1) on the other (sec table 25). With Soil, the Center (5), 
these three seta form the "Three Fives" that must be merged into the One. In 
particular, these emblems are equated with inner nature (xing ft:) and spirit 
(*sficn) with regard to the mind, and with emotions (qi ng 11)) and essence 
(*J tug) with regard to the body. Together widi intention (*yi), these arc the 
three entities that notdan adepts Join with each other to return (*/an) to the 
One. 

Isabelle ROB1NET 

L_> Robinet 1994a. 100-101 
28 numerology; cosmogony; cosmology 


lanyi 


Three Ones; Thrcc-in-Onc 


The Three Ones, or Three-in-One, emerge when the original Oneness ( # yi) 
of the cosmos first divides into Yin and Yang, and then rejoins these forces in 
a new harmony. In this way a set of three is created that recovers a renewed 
original Oneness. The notion of the Three Ones also applies to the three 
fundamental powers (sanra 1 : ) of the universe—Heaven, Earth, and 

Humanity—and to the basic factors of human life—essence, pneuma. and 
spirit Cjing, qU then). 
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In *Shangqing Taoism, the Three Ones arc deities who reside in the Cin¬ 
nabar Fields ("dditfiavt), the mam energy centers of the body. They arc the 
Emperor One (Diyi Yfj ). the Feminine One (Ciyi fli ). and the Masculine 
One (Xiongyi II ), also known as the Upper, Middle, and Lower Ones. Each 
is further linked with a specific 3 acrcd text, the *Dadong zhenjing, the *Ctyi 
jtng (or the 'Taidan yiruhu), and the ‘Siding jtng, respectively. Bom originally 
through the fusion of primordial energy, the)* arise first in the Northern Dipper 
(•frcidinO. the central constellation in the sky. from which they manifest on all 
levels in the cosmos. 

According to a method transmitted by Xuanzi £ f (the Mysterious Master, 
also known as Juanzi t i y ) and recorded in the Suling jtng (CT 1^14. 27 a-$ 8 b). 
an adept who wants to visualize the Three Ones should first select the proper 
time, prepare the meditation chamber (*jingshi) t and purify himself through 
bathing and fasting. Once in the holy room, he burns incense (sec *ji nxtang), 
grinds his teeth, and sits dow n facing cast. Closing his eyes, he begins with 
the Upper One, first imagining a red energy in the Palace of the Muddy Pellet 
(nnvun gong it k. ) in the head, the upper Cinnabar Field (see *mwd«). Within 
this ball of energy, he then secs a red sun, about 9 cm in diameter, whose 
radiance makes him fall into oblivion. When this is achieved, the ruler of this 
Palace, known as the Red Infant (cfuzi f r r). appears in his head. The Red 
Infant holds the Talisman of the Divine Tiger (shenhu fit W ffc 0 > in his hand 
and is accompanied by an attendant who holds the Dadong zhenjing and is the 
deity of the teeth, the tongue, and the skull. 

The Middle One resides in the Crimson Palace (fuxnggong & 'hi) of the 
heart, the middle Cinnabar Field. His energy is also red but measures only 7 
cm in diameter. He also appears once the adept has entered a state of deep 
absorption. Known as the Sovereign Lord of Original Cinnabar (Yuandan 
huangjun ;£ f ) *‘J ! |), he holds the Most Exalted Talisman of the Feminine 
One (Ctyi gaoshang/ii M %\j I . i f) in his right hand and the planet Mars in 
his left hand. His attendant holds the Ciyi jtng and is the deity of the essences 
of the five inner organs. 

The Lower One is the master of the Gate of the Vital Force (•mingnum). the 
lower Cinnabar Field. To make him appear, adepts visualize a white sun 5 cm 
in diameter, then see him as the god Ymg'cr ■ (Infant), the Original King 
of the Yellow Court (Huangting yuamvang (ft I: T) in the lower center of 
the body. He holds a copy of the 5 uJittg ftng and the planet Venus in his hands. 
His attendant, master over the subtle essences of the body, is the deity of the 
extremities, senses, blood, and intestines. 

The Three Ones w ith their attendants thus control the entire body. They arc 
present in all human beings but seldom display their immortal powers because 
ordinary people arc likely to ignore or even harm them. As one neglects this 
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power of cosmic purity within, one's body becomes weaker and sicker and 
eventually dies. 

Ltna KOHN 

L_* Andersen 1979; Kohn 1989a; Kohn 1993b. 204-14; Li Ung 2000b. 239-52; 
Maspexo 1981. 164-72; Robinct 19H4. 1: 30-32 and 80-82; Robinct 1993.124-31; 
Robinct 1994a; Robinct 1995c 

Taiyi; yi [oneness], inner deities; meditation and visualization 


sanyuan 

S-fL 

Three Primes; Three Origins 


i- The term 

The term Three Primes refers to the original, prccosmic pneumas of the world 
that prefigure its tnpanition and also exist on the theological and human levels. 
In their most fundamental role, they represent three modes of emptiness, 
called Chaotic Cavern, Great Emptiness Origin (husufong Cdtwu yuan \ 
}£). Red Chaos. Great Emptiness Origin (chihun taiwu yuan fa ® A; »fc /£). 
and Dark and Silent. Mysterious Pervasive Ongin (mingji xuantang yuan 
cl ii!l «c) These arc transformed into three divinities (also called sanyuan) 
that rule over the Three Caverns (*sandong). In a related meaning, sanyuan 
also denotes the Three Pneumas [sanqi i\), namely. Mysterious (xiuin £), 
Original ( yuan i.;), and Inaugural (ski Ji'i), and the Three Original Pure Ladies 
(S ansu yuanjun : ;l 11 > who arc mothers of the Five Gods (wasken T fV > 
of the registers of life (shengfi *\ V: ; see under *Taidan yinshu). 

On the physiological level, sanyuan has various meanings. It refers to the 
three Cinnabar Fields (Manruxn) and their guanlian divinities; to head, heart, 
and kidneys: or to head, abdomen, and feet. In *n«diin texts, sanyuan alludes 
to the three components of the human being, namely, essence, pneuma, and 
spirit (*/tng, <ji. skew), in their original (yuan ) or prccosmic state. Finally, in 
ritual sanyuan designates three Retreats ( 9 zhai) addressed to Heaven. Earth, 
and Water, held on the fifteenth day of the first, seventh, and tenth lunar 
months. 
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1. The pneumas 

According to early Taoist cosmogony, the fundamental One Pneuma (yiqt 
l() divides into three: Mysterious (xuan &*), Original (yuan Ju) r and Inaugural 
(ifii 1 ft). From these Three Pneumas, the Three Heavens (santian V) and the 

Three Caverns ( # sandong) of the Taoist Canon arc formed (*YebdO yinyuan 
jing, see. 26). The relations among the Three Pneumas, the Three Heavens, 
the realms of the Three Clarities (sanding jing i»V 0 ‘; see 'sanqing). and the 
Three Treasure Lords (sjn bao/un \V ft) arc shown in table 18. 

In the ^ShengAinfing, the Three Pneumas are referred to as the Three Primes. 
The Daojiao sandongzongyuan" - l Ik . ft* ‘ j. • l (Lineal Origins of the Three 
Caverns of the Taoist Teaching; YJQQ M^- 7 b>. however, distinguishes them by 
outlining a sequence that leads from Non-being (’wu) to Wondrous Oneness 
(miaoyi ). then to the Three Primes, the Three Pneumas, and finally the 
Three Powers (sancai : , Lc., Heaven, Earth, and Humanity). This text says 
that the three Treasure Lords arc "generated by transformation" (huasheng i fc 
’ ) from each of the Three Primes, and associates the Three Pneumas with 
the colors green, yellow, and white, respectively: 

M JURA KuniiJ 


y The days 

Three great feast days came to be associated with the Three Primes: the fif¬ 
teenth days of the first lunar month (shangyuan 1: .'u), seventh lunar month 
(zJumgyuan «| /u), and tenth lunar month (xtayuan K ;c) t respectively the 
birthdays of the Officer of Heaven, the Officer of Earth, and the Officer of 
Water (see •sanguiin). The Lantern Festival was held on the fifteenth of the 
first lunar month, while the fifteenth of the seventh lunar month coincided 
with the highly popular Buddhist yulanpen Mj (avutomhand) festival. 

Opinion varies concerning which rituals in the zhangyuan and yulanpen 
observances originated first, but certainly there was a considerable amount 
of mutual influence between Buddhism and Taoism; furthermore, the fif¬ 
teenth of the seventh lunar month w r as of great importance as the day when 
offerings were made to the ancestral spirits and sins were remitted. Both re¬ 
ligious traditions conducted rituals to destroy sin. observed almsgiving, and 
performed the rites of Universal Salvation (*pud it. Taoist) and Oblation to the 
Hungry Spirits (shi (*> *A ‘L, Buddhist) for the repose of the souls of the 
dead, and to ensure that harmful forces did not interfere with the worid of the 
living. 
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% danttan: sanhui; sanyi: cosmogony; sandong; seasonal observances 


Shangqing 

Highest Clarity 


The term Shangqing initially denoted a corpus of scriptures revealed to *Yang 
Xi (330-86) between 364 and 370 (sec table 21). With later ’ apocryphal" texts, 
these scriptures were adopted by the southern Chinese aristocracy in the fifth 
and sixth ccntunes and were assigned the highest rank within the Three Cav¬ 
erns (*s an dong) of the Taoist Canon. Later, the same term also designated 
a religious movement, whose actual founder was *Tao Hongjing (456-536), 
with its own patriarchs (see table 22). holy places, liturgy, and a large number 
of other texts. 

As a body of doctrines and practices. Shangqing developed in southeastern 
China after the imperial court and the upper classes fled from the north, which 
had been invaded by non-Chinese peoples, and settled in the Jiangnan } I 1.] 
region. Here they were confronted by a local Chinese aristocracy of long 
standing that sought to reaffirm its own traditions over those imported from 
the north. Shangqing thus maiked a revival of the religious legacy of southern 
China. Claiming to be on a higher level than its forerunners, it consists of a 
synthesis of the native ecstatic tradition, the latc-Zhou and Han traditions of 
immortality seekers, and the religion of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) 
imported from the north. Besides a few local cults. Shangqing also incorpo¬ 
rated—in a superficial way. but for the first time in Taoism—some features 
borrowed from Buddhism, and its sources show traces of the debates on 

u and you (Non-being and Being) that had engaged the 'Xuanxuc (Arcane 
Learning) thinkers. All these elements were blended into a coherent whole, 
imbued with reminiscences of old Chinese myths and of the literary tradi¬ 
tion represented by the Chua !{ (Song? of Chu; trans. Hawkes 1985) and 
by Sima Xiangru n) i?i fl V.l <ca. 179-117 hce; Hcrvouct 1972)* This gave the 
Shangqing texts a remarkable poetic and literary quality, and secured them 
success among the Chinese intelligentsia. 

History. The revelations received by Yang Xi were addressed to the Xu family, 
especially Xu Mi ■) (103-76) and his son Xu Hui ,*/{ AW (141-ca. 370), of whom 
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Table 21 

no. received hub 

TEXT 


i CT 5.6.7.io) 'Diiii«tf ilemuy ’ (f. (Ai*hrnnc Scripture of the Great Cavern) 
i CT ij7B Jirchm jaganng hying - It • (Winged Senpture of the 

jade lUdiance of Golden Truth and of the Eight Effulgence!) 
j CT 426. i|2> ‘&u* f ng (<. S (Scripture of the Eight Pure Ladiei) 

4 CT rji6 flu "lenn^fivusijuig Jf V L r . - (Scnpture of the Seven 

Pnme« on Pacing the Celestial Guideline and Treading the Stan) 

5 CT 1176.1377‘huifcnt h I'i <)'. (Cenual Scripture of the Nine Beal Men) 

6 (loo) iiidnau quAui/angjutg •? (L L I W - (Scnpture on the Methods of the 


7 (loo) 

Seventy four Transformation*) 

5 o*ii»w zhatrfijing K il ih S (Scripture of the Orthodox Law of the 
Three Heavens) 

1 CTo 

yanfjing sd*i& shwixing jing i'. ; . (Scnpture 

on Following the Course of the Three Paths of the Yellow Pneuma 
[=Mo«i) and the Yang Essence | =Sun)> 

9 CT 117 ) 

Qinponi wwn C CO. A |V i S (Inner Script of the 


Azure Lad on the Distribution of the Outer Bealnu) 
ta CT to 155. ‘Unph* nun i*> (Numinotu Writings m Purple Script) 


442.6*9 

it CTibi 

2\du yuxguiixg sHcnvuiN hunt; k AL 1* JL V * r (Scnpture on the 
Transformation of the Fiery Radiant Divine Ongtn. Written on Purple 
(Tablets!) 

ra CTijis 

Qmgyao zish. juijoi rhewg/ing r H<! V ? {Collected Scriptures of 

the (Lord of?) Qmgyao on the Golden Root. Written on Purple (TabletsI) 

rj CT rj27 

5j*||« smyu yujwgzhenjuc It Biff * 1*1 Afc (Authentic Instruct*!ns on 

the Jade Scripture of the Pure Ufords of the Three (Primes) anil the 

Nine (Old Lords!) 

14 CT 354 

saiyiai baling • u jl (Scnpture on the Distri¬ 

bution of the Three Primes, Jade Seal of the Three Prunes) 

15 (lott) 

Skij\*lji*pe**£ nwgjixg lu (rene: fan?) rag/sitf i V c ALAM ( »V ) IMfJ 

IP • (Scripture on the Essence of Stooe and the Radlatve of Metal for 
Hiding One s Shape and Refining (!) One’s Form) 

t« CT i»9 

DanjmidaojmgyinJi tafia Jtig 1 : lit M A A W (Scnpture on the Ef 
fulgence of Cinnabar and the Essence of the Doo and on the Eight Arts 
to Conceal Onseif within the Earth) 

17 CTibi 

Sfimzhra ijtrfiax* ^ihx* wsmojijixg ia «H L*A L V ft K (Scripture of the 
Divine Continent on the Danre m Heaven in Seven RtvoIuomis and 

Seven Transforms txins> 

il CTibo 

19 CT 1 J 17 

•TauLin vuufia x, t\ (Concealed Writ of the Great Cinnabar (PalaceD 

Kdtt\d* JMH (juugyidajmg !M K id L V « l . (Scnpture on Crossing 
through the Three [Celestial] Panes and the Seven Sure to the Opening 
of Heaven) 
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Tabic 21 (amt.) 

no. RIliniD riILD 
TUI 

13 CTnil JmdanAmjjhuaMliMjrAonjyi ' Lli''. I'ril(CentralRrcoids of theEi 
rente of the Embryo and the Upper Tramformancn of the Ninefold Baa) 
it CT in* JimAi kanfu wiuii nn rhoymg 'i •) ••• T u I'i i’i (Scnpture of the Nine 
Red Bundl’d Talismans ind the Inner Authenoaty al the Pne B m pc r on ) 
2iCTiB4<f) S*e«ltu ihjhgm xfauma zftihul ;wg 'ill)* I fr Ifl (Scripture of 

Wisdom on the Superior Tihimam of the Divine Ttgcn and on (the 
Drugs for) Subduing the Minor Donum) 


XI CT 1372 Gtaihangyudanfatpal an. ihangyiHg ! 'i 'i 111 ’ (Supenoc 
Scripture of the Mm Exalted Jide Dawn and the (Eight) Pure (l a dies) 
of the Palace of the Phoenix Terrace 1 


ij CT »i tin Seiha ficihr ntang >*;mg II ',1 >i irt 1, 11 < (Winged Scripture on Hying 
with the White Winged and the Black Feathered (PhoenixesD 
15 CT84. i»t Oi^Cf^Sluyuiruoi*.street WSft. (■ f l.flj (Supenor 
Talismans of the Left and the R*ht of the Six/u for the Nummoui 
Flight to Exquisite Palace) 

CT 56 i*pajmdmt Taipyuufi. skxx^t I! 6 AH ± A 1:1: (Superuir 

Scnptuie of the Jade Pendant and the Golden Ring Wntten an Golden 
(Tahlea) in the Greai Ukimate) 

27 CT i»i lining tflimmo Gutman xuanlu lu 5 K ' > »t ll l;; I (Mynetioui Rrgnter of the 
Turde Mountain Dom the Great Wonder of (the Palace of) die Nsie Nurama) 


is CT 1 J 61.1169 Oiiha>{ xuumi huuian ^mxvac jiny L'f ftfJ h )l ' (Scripture of the 
Myiterioui Reconfa of the Seven Sainn for the Return to the Nine 
Celestial Empyreans) 

19 CTijlo Tdiifuntg huditgsu sufcia Jongymg Hi h I I I'I fj-- (Most High Sen 

pure of the Fourty four Methods Wntten on Yellow Silk) 
jo CT 55 TatXMl) langiAu qkngwm dukang X i’i l(( A '0 X ■ ■ 1 (Precious Writ of the 
Great Empyrean on the Exquisite Text of the Imperial Statement: 

It CT 1K7 GorikdngmieiiwrfongjiiiguiuMnyiHtngrotiAu - “ HI 1 > (flf3 
(Most Exalted Concealed Writ of the Jade Clamy of Cavernous Efful 
gence and Golden Mystery for the Exterminatxio of Demons) 
ll CT ijs6. tii7 Tiimn nun dyun unAu rkea/u t, fK ii JI (Authentic Talismans of 

the Golden Tigers of the Imperial Lord of the Heaven of Great Tenuity) 
11 CT to Titian turn ifyun shmAu yaimg xbcnri ’ ,;v (I >1 £ > - |T , ( Authentic 
Talismans of the Jade Scnpture of the Divine Tigers of the Imperial 
Lord of the Heaven of Great Tenuity) 

14 — FiiuAiing huangnng eeijtng yupng Tuidi itruAu 4. liftttlML*! KSFl.'.frnA 

(Most High Jade Scnpture of the Inner Effulgences of the Yellow Court. 
Inner Wnt of the Great Eirperor) (see *Jf irengriitg jreg) 


The Shangqing textual corpus. See Robinet 19 M. >'• 15-12 and pa non Some titles are given in 
abbreviated form, and some translations are tentative The received Summit rfungfu png (CT 
tioj; d. no. 7 above) is not a Shangqing text. 
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Tabic 22 

i •WdHiucuna5i-i34) :: V*. .7 


I'YangXiU*^) Wfc 
j Xu Mi (ro-76) 

4 Xu Hui (541-0. 370) Jfftl 

5 Ma Ling Mil 

6 Ma I Un 'V»- 
7 *LuXiujing(^- 77 > fettW 

S •SunVuuyu C {399 4»9> '$ *5 * 

9 *Tao Hanging (456-556) flltt » 
id'W ang Yuanzlu<528 635) i tfi ?il 

11 •Pin Shizhcng (565 6S2) fi (41 1 ! 

12 •Sana Chcngzhcn (647- 715 ) «•!^ T'.mi 
ij *U Hanguang (6*3-769) ? ft ft 

U Wei Jingxhao (694-785) /JtflW 

13 Huang Dwigyuin (698-7*2) H *. 

16 Sun Zhiqtng ;¥fl* 

17 WuPaiung(M25 907) V. J; A 
iS Liu Dcchang flf J 

19 WangQuu( 8 « 2 - 94 J) Ml ft 
ao Cheng Yanxhao (912-90) ite£U 3 

21 Jung Yuuiji(?- 998 ) to tA* 

22 Wan ftmdaoag ftftft 


14 MaoFengiou Hi. f 
25 *Lu I (unking (iojj 1108) 

16 Da JtngzJu (1068-iii]> rtrft-2 

17 Xu Xihe (Mta?) ,Ti *T 

28 JungJmgch?<: 046) At 

29 UJinghe(?-n5c) y l \ j 
jo UJingrmg(?-iifi4) 7 itW* 

31 XuShouung<?-ci9S) !»• )\*5 
52 QinRuila (?-ii95> fcttil 
M XingRujup -1209) Hl.V A 
« Xue Run O-1214) f> v 

)5 Ren Yuanfu (1176- 1239) !E Jl 1 
j6 Bao Zhiiben (? t25i) *(.*•. t\ 

17 TangZh»Jao(: as8) •j .’ ifl 
38 Jiang Zongrmg (Null) »« , >'• 
w Jing YYixnfan H JL Ic 
4c Liu£ungchang 4 r 4i 

41 Wang Zhmn ( 7 - 1273 ) i . L‘ 

42 £hu Zhipng (?-ti 76 > I .* r!i 

43 Xu Oaoqi (1236-1292) It if; hi 

44 Wang Daameng( 1242 13x4) f.iflA 

45 Liu Dibin <fl. 1317 -28) >1 >v H 


23 *£hu Ziymg (976-1029) 


The forty fite Shangqing patnarrhs Sourre ‘MiwLia rfo 
(Mcxiograph of Mount Mao; CT jo 4 >.j. n ra 


Yang Xi was a client. The Xus. who had been related for many generations 
to *Gc Hong's family, were based in Jurong J ‘U (near Nanjing. Jiangsu). Xu 
Mis grandson. Xu Huangmin J\ l\* (361-429). disseminated the Shangqing 
manuscripts when he moved further south to Zhejiang, and upon his death 
bequeathed them to the Ma *!;. and Du ft families. These events marked the 
first dispersion of the original manuscripts, which was to be followed by several 
others. In the early fifth century, Wang Lingqi • & W) and Xu Huangmin s 
son, Xu Rongdi ,‘f > -fi (fl. 431-32). produced many forgcncs. 

Before Tao Hongjing. several medieval Taoists—notably *Lu Xiujing 
(406-77) and *Gu Huan (420/428-485/491)—tried to reassemble the original 
texts, but Tao’s effort was by far the most successful. Also thanks to his work, 
the school became the foremost TaoisT tradition between the sixth and tenth 
centuries. Emperors interested in the Shangqing scriptures bestowed their 
favors upon the patriarchs of the school, including # Sun Youyuc (199-489). Tao 
Hongjing, • Wang Yuanzhi (528-635). ‘Pan Shizhcng (585-682). *Sima Chcng- 
zhen (646-735). and *Li Hanguang (683-769). Shangqing texts were the main 
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sources of Taoisc encyclopedias of that time (especially the * Wushang btyao 
and the # Samiimg zhunaag), and served as inspiration to *W\i Yun (>-778), Li 
Bai ^ i I (Li Bo. 701-62). and many other poets. In Song times, patriarchs like 
*Zhu Ziying (976-1029) and *Liu Hunkang (1035-1108) initiated emperors and 
their families into the Shangqing mysteries. The Taoist section of the Taiping 
yulat A. i (Imperial Readings of the Taiping Xingguo Reign Period), a 
major encyclopedia published in 983. and the ritual collections compiled in 
that period, such as the Wushang xuanyuan santian Yuiang data HA . 1 . £ L 

i : v K (Great Rites of the Jade Hall of the Three Heavens, of the Su¬ 
preme Mysterious Origin; CT 220), contain significant portions of Shangqing 
materials. From the thirteenth century’, the Shangqing school lost much of its 
authority as the Celestial Masters gained ascendancy. The Shangqing registers 
(*lu). however, still ranked above all others. 

SdlvMtum and immortality. As a religion. Shangqing reconciles different ideas 
about salvation based on a threefold conception of the human being; 

x. A human being is a complex individual: immortality implies the unifica¬ 
tion of the spirits and entities that compose and animate the person. 

2. A human being is linked to his ancestors whose sins and merits fall on 
him. and his salvation cannot be separated from theirs. 

3. Salvation involves a cosmicizarion and is thus universal, in the sense that 
the adept inwardly becomes one with the universe. 

In Shangqing. immortality’ is a private pursuit, without the intervention of 
human intermediaries. The ultimate goal of the adepts quest is illustrated by 
the image of the cosmic saint (•skengren). which is rooted in the * Zhuangzi . 
the and the * Huatnan zi. and integrates features drawn from popular 
imagery. Once an adept has obtained immortality*, he will dwell in Emptiness 
and his body will emanate a supernatural radiance. He will enjoy eternal 
youth, have supernatural powers, and become one with the great forces of 
the universe. The terms used to describe this state indicate a transcendence 
of the dualism of life and death: for instance, the adept asks to "take his plea¬ 
sure far away, where there is no round or square, deeply beyond phenomena, 
where Non-being and Being blend in Darkness. * and to be born and die with 
the Void. 

Immortality is no longer as evidently physical as it was in Gc Hong's tra¬ 
dition; if it is a bodily immortality, it involves the achievement of a spiritual 
body through meditation. Shangqing adepts aim at having their names written 
in the registers of life ( sheng/t I ff.) held by divinities, or at unraveling the 
mortal knots that human beings arc born with (Robinet 1993.139-43). Salva¬ 
tion can also be obtained after death, an adept can ascend from the state of 
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an "undcrworid governor" (dixia zhu l|!i p 1 . an immortal of inferior rank) 
to that of a celestial immortal. The Shangqing idea of rebirth as a way of 
salvation is very different from the Buddhist notion of reincarnation, and is 
an innovation that heralds ‘nathin. 

Human beings have three main possibilities for rebirth. One of them is 
based on a new view of # sfiific (release from the corpse) as a stage of Taoist 
asccsis: when purification during life has remained incomplete, the body awaits 
purificaoon in an intermediary realm such as the Great Yin (Taiyin ). 
The adept may also be reborn in paradises where he undergoes purification 
by fur and is revived as an immortal. Finally, rebirth can also occur during 
one's lifetime, through experiencing again ones embryonic development. The 
latter method is called nine transmutations" (jiuzhuan ) or "ninefold 
elixir" (jtudan h If), two terms that relate rebirth to alchemy but on a purely 
spiritual level. 

Gods and sptnts. In their relationships with divine beings, adepts strive to become 
one with them, sometimes with a touch of chaste love. Divinities are interces¬ 
sors w ho appear to the believer and help him on his w*ay to salvation, giving 
him the keys to celestial palaces, revealing their names and toponymy to him, 
and nourishing him with cosmic or celestial effluvia. The gods descend into 
the adept and guide him to the celestial kingdoms, hand in hand, where they 
share their pastimes with him. This relationship is remarkably different from 
the one described in the scriptures of the Celestial Masters. It is expressed in 
numerous hymns blending bliss, exaltation, and mystical joy that appear for 
the first ume in a Taoist movement. 

The various gods arc all different forms of the Primordial Beginning, and 
can take many appearances. Among the highest are the Celestial King of 
Original Commencement (Yuanshi tianwang ; l 1 h K . sec * sanqtng ); the 
Most High Loid of the Dao (Taishang daojun J; jfl f 7 ); the Imperial Lord 
(Dijun ifi I !); the Imperial Lord of the Golden Portal (*Jinquc dijun). who is 
also known as the Saint of the Latter Age (* hints Jieng) and is identified with 
*Li Hong (Lanza's appellation as the messiah); the Queen Mother of the West 
(•Xjwang mu); and her companion *Qingtong (Azure Lad). Their pnmary role 
is to serve as mediators, and they arc at the source of major revealed texts. 

Shangqing inherits the Taoist vision of humanity as embodying many sptnts. 
which is first found in the Han "weft texts" or weishu ,*! (sec *taoism and 
the apocrtpha; the names of several spirits are the same or similar in both 
corpora). Cosmic deities, including the gods of the stars, the planets, and the 
five sectors of space, play a fundamental role in visualizations. They descend 
into the believer's body to make it luminous. Many live simultaneously in the 
heavens and within the human being, regularly inspecting the lives of adepts 
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and updating the registers of life and death. Shangqing also maintains the 
carber notions of the three Cinnabar Fields (‘diinrun) and the Three Corpses 
(sinsht; see ‘ sanshi and jtuchong). In contrast to the Three Palaces of earlier 
times, however, Shangqing teats imagine that the brain is divided into Nine 
Palaces (‘jtugong). which became a standard feature of Taoist subtle physiology. 
In addition, twenty-four effulgent gods dwell in the body, divided into three 
groups of eight known as the *ba)ing (Eight Effulgences), each of which is 
governed by one of the TTirec Pure Ladies (Sansu A). TYicsc spirits play a 
key role in unraveUng the mortal knots of the body. The Five Gods (wusJim £ 
MO of the registers of life, w ho live in the brain, lungs. liver, heart, and lower 
abdomen, arc directed by the Great One (‘Taiyi) in the brain (see ‘T&tdan 
yinshu). 

Cosmology and cosmography. Shangqing cosmology follows the traditional 
Chinese pattern based on the numbers 3 and 5 (see *sanwu): a vertical three¬ 
fold division into Heaven, Earth, and Humanity corresponds to a horizontal 
fivefold division into die ‘waxing. There arc Nine Great Primordial Heavens 
created from pure cosmic pneuma. each of which in turn gives rise to three 
heavens for a total of thirty-six heavens (‘raniJulm fun). Another senes is 
formed by eight heavens arranged horizontally. The Heavens of the Three 
Clarities (‘ranging) arc superior stages in the adept's progress. Other paradises 
arc the stations of the sun, moon, and other astral bodies (planets, constel¬ 
lations, and the Northern Dipper or *bctdou). as well as the far ends of the 
earth, sometimes designated after ancient myths. The Southern Paradise is a 
place of purification and rebirth. 

Besides the traditional Five Peaks (*wuyuc). Shangqing cosmography in¬ 
cludes other sacred mountains corresponding to the Grocto-Hcavcns and the 
Blissful Lands (*dongtUm and fudi). The axis of the world is Mount ‘Kunlun, 
also called Xigui shan ’MU! (Turtle Mountain of the West) or Long^han 
I (Dragon Mountain). Other mountains, such as the Rennuo shan K J'.V 1 1 
(Mountain of the Bird-Men), play an analogous role. 

The underworld is a counterpart of the Dipper. Located in the mountain- 
city of ‘Fengdu, its admimstraaon is governed by the Northern Emperor 
(*Bcidi) and is organized into six courts that judge the dead (six is a Yin 
number, related to obscunty and death). The end of the world, often evoked 
in Shangqing scriptures, is described in the Sonrtan zhengfa jing £ jH i£ §? 
(Scripture of the Orthodox Law of the Three Heavens; CT 1203; Ozaki Ma- 
saharu 1974). in a way reminiscent of ideas already found in the Hanshu (His¬ 
tory of the Former Han). The end of a cosmic cycle comes when the Yin and 
Yang pneumas reach their point of exhaustion. A lesser cycle ends after 3.600 
celcsoal Yang or 3,300 tcnestrial Yin revolutions, while a greater cydc ends 
after 9.900 celestial Yang or 9.300 terrestrial Yin revolutions. The Mother of 
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Water (Shuimu f J). a "celestial horse** ( tianma K t: $). a “great bird" (daniao 
K and Li Hong arc the judges who. at that time, descend to earth to judge 
humanity. 

Praiiiia. Unlike the communal rites of the Celestial Masters, the Shangqing 
practices arc individual and emphasize ‘meditation and visualization. The 
bureaucratic and thcurgic aspects of the Celestial Masters' relationship to their 
gods arc ignored: the celestial beings arc not summoned with petitions but 
arc invoked with prayers or chants, and there arc no warlike struggles with 
demonic spirits. Physiological techniques and the ingestion of drugs and herbs 
arc considered as minor; sexual practices arc condemned or arc interiorized 
and sublimated. The ritual aspect of the practices is flexible, and one is not 
impelled to observe the formal rules if it is impossible to do so. 

The great variety of Shangqing practices can be categorized as follows: 

1. Charms, recitations (*songjtng), and hymns, usually accompanied by 
visualizations (‘cun), whose purpose is to exterminate demons, summon 
spirits, or obtain salvation. 

2. Visualization of spirits, some celestial and some corporeal (often both), 
who come to animate and spiritualize the body (see * Huangtxngftng and 
'Dadong zhenfing). The adept blends them all into one. and unites himself 
with them. Often at the end of these visualizations everything in the 
world and outside of it becomes effulgent. This group also includes the 
method of the Three Ones Csanyt) described in the # Ciyi jing , the ‘Siding 
)ing, and the *Jtuzhcn zh&ngjing. 

3. Ecstatic metamorphoses (see *£udnJtiui). 

4. Methods aiming at having one's name inscribed in the "registers of life" 
(Cxyi)tng. ‘Barn jing. and Tauiun yirtsJiu). 

5. Methods for loosening the mortal knots of the embryo ( Basu)tngjtuzhcn 
zhongjitxg, and Taidan ymsfiu). 

6. Ecstatic excursions Cyuanyou) and absorption of astral efflorescences 
(Basujtng and Jiuzhcn zhongjtng). 

Intcnortzadon is the major innovative feature of Shangqing, and its main 
legacy for Taoism. It consists of actualizing (am). Lc., giving existence to entities 
pertaining 10 an imaginative and mystical world that lies between spiritual and 
physical existence (see ‘xiang). The adept has direct access to the sacred: the 
role of intermediary is not played by pnests or other ritual officiants but by the 
scriptures themselves, which organize and codify relations between humanity’ 
and the gods, and between ordinary and sacred life. The importance of the 
written texts is emphasized to such a degree that the master's role consists 
only in certifying their legitimate transmission. The Shangqing scriptures 
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are divine and prccosmic, a token bestowed by the deities that promises 
salvation. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

L_i Chen Guofu 1963, 7-62; Esposito 2004b; Ishii Masako 1980; Kamitsuka 
Yoshiko 1999.1 5 -* 97 ; Kohn 1992a, 108-16; Ozaki Masaharu 1983d. Qing 
1988-95.1: 336-77 and 2; 125-41; Ren Jiyu 1990.133-42; Robinct 1984; Robinct 
1993; Robinct 1997b. 114-48; Robinct 2000. Strickmann 1977. Stockmann 1981; 
Sun Kckuan 1968. 75-155 

For related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, see. 111.4 ("Shang- 

qing~) 


Shangqingdao leishi xiang 

Classified Survey of Shangqing Taoism 


Wang Xuanhc $ |: i (fl. 664-84) compiled the SJumg<jing dao leishi xiang (CT 
1132) in four juan The text consists entirely of citations from works that date to 
the Six Dynasties and has six divisions: ‘ Immortal Observatories’* ("Xianguan !i|| 
(YD ~Lofrs and Pavilions" ("Lougc Hi! 1 $"); “ImmortalChambers” (“Xianfang 
(ill l/i **); “Jeweled Terraces'’ (“Baotai Vi * ~); "Elegant Chambers" ("Qiongshi 
*0 S'"); and “Dwellings and Spirit Shrines" (“Zhaiyu lingmiao %*i v Ki|"). 
As its rubrics indicate, the compendium concerns Taoist edifices—celestial, 
terrestrial and subterranean. 

There arc citations front over one hundred texts in this compendium. De¬ 
spite the tide they concern not only *Shangqing works, but also sources of 
other categories, including Zhengyi il ( # Tianshi dao scriptures), Tutnun 
K £ (the Daodejtng and related texts), Dongshen ,H ('Sanhuang wen), and 
Dongxuan jV] £ ( # Lingbao scriptures), as well as hagiographies and other 
unaffiliated writings. Some of the quotations derive from texts now lost or 
passages missing from extant works in the present-day Taoist Canon. Others 
supply variant readings to surviving scnpturcs. The tide of Wang s anthology 
is not suggestive of its contents and there is no preface. This may indicate that 
the surviving chapters arc a fragment of a larger work, like Wang's * Sandong 
zhunang, that covered a greater range of topics than it now docs. 

For the most pan, the contents of the Sfuirtg^mg ilao lctsfa rung is devoted 
to the edifices of the otherworld; the palaces of celestial rulers, the archives 
where scnpturcs arc stored waiting for an auspicious moment when they 
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can be revealed to an anointed saint, heavenly sites where the immortals and 
perfected cultivated the Dao. and the like. As such it provides a handy guide 
for reconstructing the cosmography of medieval Taoism. Pcihaps more im¬ 
portantly, Wang cites a number of passages, mainly from the ‘Daaxuc zhuan 
in the first section, on the establishment of mundane abbeys during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. This is probably the only survey of that sort of activity 
and an invaluable source for the growth of Taoism and imperial patronage for 
it. On the whole, however, the text is far less important than Wang's Sandong 
zhunang. 

Charles D BENN 

1 Boltz J. M. 1987a, 228; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishn Masako 1988.116-49 (list of 
texts cited); Reiter 1992 

# Shangqing 


Shangqing gong 

Palace of Highest Clarity (Mount Longhu) 


TTic Shangqing gong is the central temple on Mount Longhu (‘Longhu shan, 
Jiangxi), the seat of the Celestial Masters’ ‘Zhengyi institution since about 
the ninth century. Mount Longhu became covered with temples dunng the 
Song and Yuan periods; they arc described in a partly extant Yuan gazetteer, 
the L^ngJtu shanzht .»!.! I*. ||j lV | (Monograph of Mount Longhu), and in a more 
detailed 1740 edition of the same woric. authored by one of the most presti¬ 
gious faguan jj.n (lit., “officers of the [cxorcistic) ritual") ever, ‘Loujinyuan 
(1689-1776). Some of these temples had disappeared by Ming and Qing times, 
but the regular income of the institution (landed property, ordination fees, 
donations) and occasional liberalities of the court for large-scale restorations 
ensured that the major temples were kept in excellent condition until the 
destruction of many by the various revolutionary armies during the 1930s. 
Longhu shan is now operating again, on a more modest scale. 

Ever since the Song, the central temple on the mountain has been the 
Shangqing gong (a title granted in m3 to a temple that was probably founded a 
few centuries earlier). All major rituals, including ordinations, were held there. 
Also noteworthy is the Zhengyi guan :! i? v : (Abbey of Orthodox Unity), 
devoted to ‘Zhang Daoling. Equally important was the Celestial Master's 
residence, the Zhenren fu ({ A tf: (Bureau of the Real Man. Tianshi fu 
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lift Iff or Bureau of the Celestial Master before the Ming), located about one 
kilometer from the Shangqinggong. These were the offices where the Celestial 
Master and his faguan attended to the bureaucratic work of ordaining priests 
and canonizing local gods, and corresponded with Taoists and officials all over 
China. Twenty-four residences or *daoyuan around the Shangepng gong housed 
both the permanent Taoist staff and visiting priests from all over China, some 
coming just for ordination, others spending several years on the mountains 
fur comprehensive training. It would seem that these daoyuan were divided 
according to lineage, and perhaps also by geographical origin of the resident 
priests. Longhu shan was quite ecumenical and even had a small ‘Quanzhen 
community. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

Lii Hachiya Kunio 1990.1:278-79.2:265-66; Qing Xitai 1994- 4 * 248-250; Zhang 
Jintao 1994 

% Longhu shan, Zhengyi; temples and shrines 


Shangqing fiuangs/tu guodu yi 


jLik-HtnUU*. 


Liturgy of Passage of the Yellow Writ of Highest Clarity 


Hie Shangqing JiudngsJiu guodu yi (CT 1294) contains ritual prescriptions for 
"passing and crossing" (guodu) difficulties in the context of a detailed ritual 
involving the union of Yin and Yang *qi, and of male and female partici¬ 
pants. This text may date from the second through the fifth centuries ce, 
and reflects the integration of ritualized visualization, invocation, and sexual 
techniques. 

Hie title of the text reflects the diverse influences on its origin. The term 
hudngshu ft ,*! (Yellow* Writ) indicates its connection to the fangzhong J *•* 
(arts of the bedchamber) tradition (sec 'fdngzhong iltu). The term guodu 
ffi suggests a connection with the correlative prescriptions for daily activities 
ubiquitous in the Warring States and early imperial periods. The fourth- 
century composite 'Dongyuan shcnzhou jtng (Scripture of the Divine Spells of 
the Cavernous Abyss) notes that if people use the huangshu without guodu, 
they will have many illnesses, agricultural and scricultural failures, and ulti¬ 
mately fail to live out their full life span (sec MoDier 1990.150). In alchemical 
contexts, guodu refers to the correlation of the measurement of reagents to the 
penods of the day. Thus, while the form of the text is indicated by the term 
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yi \fr. (ceremony, or liturgy), indicating it is part of the genre of *Jeeyi (ritual 
codes), the references to the twelve Earthly Branches (dtzht Mi see *ganzhi), 
five directions, and the spirits of the sexagesimal cycle show its sources in the 
genre of correlauve prescriptions, and its instructions on the union of Yin and 
Yang show its sources in sexual cultivation literature. 

Hie Shangqing huangihu guodu yx details a ritual wherein a couple moves 
through different activities, or "passes” (guo $). guided by a master. In the first 
stage, rujtng \ (entering the purification chamber), the couple stand and 
take part in a scripted dialogue with the master. They then proceed through 
passes involving the visualization of different spirits and kinds of qt. recitations, 
breathing exercises, touching and massaging, invocations and apocropaic spells, 
and at one point penetration with the yuyue ft ("jade flute." i.c., penis). 
These different activities arc interspersed with each other, and the position, 
direction and movement of the participants is all carefully choreographed. 
The correlation of the parts of the body and the ritual space with the spirits 
of the Nine Palaces CJiMgtmg), the sexagesimal cycle, their combination in 
the Three Primes (•sunyuiin). and the five viscera (*wizang). implies that an 
important goal of the ritual was the visualization and the invocation of the 
spirits as a way of bringing the bodies of the participants in line with the cosmic 
order. 

In the Divzdng. rites based on the union of ifi arc represented in the Shang- 
qxng huangshu guodu yi and the more theoretical Dongzhat htutngshu ,l») i‘i 
fi (Yellow Writ of the Cavern of Perfection; CT 1*43). Differences in the way 
that male and female participants arc referred to. and other factors, indicate 
that the rites incorporate elements from different sources. According to the 
DzngzMcn huangshu . the huangshu were presented by Laozi to the first Celestial 
Master *Zhang Daoting in 142 ce. Parts of the text probably date back to that 
time, while other parts date to the Wei jin period. It was likely that it was this 
ritual, or rituals like it. that were the object of condemnation by Eastern Jin 
reformers of the *Tianshi dao tradition like *Kou Qianzhi ($65?-448). 

Murk CSIKSZEi\TM!HALYl 

Lj Gc Zhaoguang 1999; Kalmowski 19851 Kobayashi Masayoshi 1990.357-^6; 
Maspero 1981.533-4* 

& fangzhong rftu; hexp; zhtngmxn 
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Shangqing lingbao dafa 

Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity 


The Taoist Canon contains two thirteenth-century texts with this title that 
present two very different views of the • Lingbao dafa tradition. Both rely on 
the *Lmjhi2o wvltang *iuren shangjtng i Ufa (Great Rites of the Superior Scnpturc 
of the Numinous Treasure on Limitless Salvation) or a dose cognate text. 
While both show signs of additions and changes over the years, the earlier of 
the two (CT iiij, with table of contents in CT 1222) was likely compiled by 
the stndcnt liturgical purist and critic of the innovations in Southern Song 
Taoist ritual. Jin Yunzhong \r ( 11 - 1224-25). In this work he stresses the 
continued centrality of canonical ‘Lingbao rituals whose simple liturgies and 
scriptures derive from the Highest Clarity (shangqing Vi ) Heaven. Codified 
by such figures as ‘Lu Xiujing (406-77), ‘Zhang Wanfu (fl. 710-13), and ‘Du 
Guangting (850-933) and passed down without interruption since Tang times 
to his masters, these ancient Taoist ntual writings from the Central Plains also 
include the newer ‘Tongchu (Youthful Indpiencc) rituals. From this classicist 
perspective, he strongly criticizes more recent ritual innovations, elaborate 
practices, and inner excesses that proponents claim come from heaven, in 
particular the Lingbao dafa tradition that ‘Nmg Benb (1101-81) had earlier 
codified in the ‘Tiantai region. 

WangQtzheris F. V? fl (fl ca. 1250) compendium (CT 1221). by contrast, may 
be seen as a substantial response to Jin's criticisms. Although often seeming to 
present the Lingbao dafa as a powerful ritual system apart from the people and 
places most strongly associated with its origins and evolution. Wang clearly 
identifies himself as continuing the work of Ning Benli, its earliest codifier. 
In generalizing the tradition beyond its local sources, the ritual programs 
of salvation appearing in the chapters of this text seem even more abstract. 
Wang saw* the Yellow Register Retreat (‘huangfu zhai) as the most flexible of 
all ritual programs, one that was appropriate for the living and the dead, for 
elite and ordinary people, and for both women and men. The compilation s 
twenty-four rubrics include a systematic introduction (j. 1) and account of 
basic Lingbao dafa practices (j. 2-4). followed by a description of recitation 
and inner practices (j . 5), and cxorcistic practices of talismanic healing (j. 6-7). 
Longer sections deal with cxorcistic practices for accumulating merit, based 
on the ‘Burnt jing ( j . 12-26), rites of transmission and various Retreat rites for 
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the dead, including those for the Yellow Register ( j . 59-48). Salvation through 
Refinement (*handu,). 49 - 53 ). and traditional Retreat (*zhai) ceremonies. Wang 
Qizhen's text was expanded in early Ming times (Boltz J. M. 1994. 27). 

LoweB SKAR 

* Boltz J. M. 19874.45-44* 4 W 6 ; Davis E. 2001,173-76; Maruyama Hiroshi 
19944 

ft Lingbaodafa 


Shangsheng xiuzhen sanyao 

The Three Principles of the Cultivation of Perfection 
According to the Higher Vehicle 


The author of this text (CT 267). indicated as Yuanming laorcn M £ K 
(Old Man of Full Enlightenment), is probably the *Quanzhcn master Gao 
Daolcuan ,ji j -Vf (1195-1277). The "three principles" mentioned in the title 
arc inner nature and vital force ('xing and ming) and mind (*xin\ 

The first section deals with inner nature. It is inspired by the Chan allegory 
of training the ox as found in die ten pictures by Puming fl|] (late eleventh 
century), which were popular during the Yuan period. Each picture is fol¬ 
lowed by a poem and a short commentary, also in verse. The commentaries 
describe the progressive whitening of the horse, which represents the process 
of purification. The first ten pictures represent the horse training, the eleventh 
shows a circle containing a man. and the twelfth a circle containing an infant. 
This part of the text ends with the picture of a circle surrounding the Purple 
Gold Immortal (Zijin xian & (!i). i.e.. Laozi. The second section focuses on 
vital force, and describes the ‘nedan practice in the tradition of the 'Zhouyi 
cantong qi with several illustrations. 

The horse symbolizes creative thought (or Intention, # yf). as opposed to the 
ox which represents the mind. The metaphor of the horse's training was not 
unknown in Taoist literature and had been used at an early date in *Huatnan 
zi 14; "Settle your mind and fix your thoughts (pingxin dingyi I' . •• •).... 
ride the mind and attune yourself to the horse (yuxin ruio hu rmx lh [ f ).* 
However, its appearance in the present text should be seen in the context of the 
controversies between Buddhism and Taoism in the mid-thirteenth century’. 
In the Shuogua ,)$] L (Explanation of the Trigrams) appendix to the * Fifing, 
the horse corresponds to q\an v = (Pure Yang) and the ox corresponds to 
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kun |i == (Pure Yin). The use of the horse thus alludes to the superiority of 
the Taoist adept, who is able to create an immortal body of Pure Yang, while 
the Buddhist follower reaches liberation without having entirely eliminated 
the Yin. 

Catherine DESPEUX 

Lj Despeux 1981a 

# ndiiilfl. TAOISM AND CHINE 5 E BUDDHISM 


shanshu 

morality books 


Use term shanshu has been used in China since the Song dynasty to refer to a 
variety of works (also known as quanshi wen ffij |ti X or “books to exhort the 
age**) with the pronounced didactic intent to exhort people to practice virtue 
and eschew evil. Taoist sources were particularly important to some of the 
oldest and most imitated examples of shanshu , and Taoist teachings have been 
an important component of the variously weighted mix of Taoist. Buddhist. 
Confuaan. and regional ideas used in these works to reach as broad an audi¬ 
ence as possible. Generally, shanshu share some form of belief in the law of 
cause and effect, that is. the cosmic process of rctnbution by which good and 
bad actions have consequences for this life, subsequent lives, and even the 
lives of one's descendants. These consequences might include the realization 
of Taoist immortality, punishment in the hells of the underworld (dtyu ill* 
the earth prisons"), or the attainment of this-worldly tangibles such as 
long life, social position, wealth, and male progeny. Typically, contributions 
to the dissemination of shanshu were also thought to earn merit and became 
a conventional form of religious piety’ and social morality. 


Genres and definition. The term sfuntiJttt docs not designate a formal genre 
and many types of texts have been labelled shanshu. Based on recent scholar¬ 
ship alone, shanshu can include revealed sectarian scriptures such as precious 
scrolls Cbaojuan), ledgers of merit and demerit (gongguoge family 

instructions ( zhijiageyan , r y' ,,). collections of miracle talcs (lingyan p 
5* ,Tt! and ytngyanft '))] ,il). stones of virtuous behavior (such as the Ershisi 

xiao de gushi | 1’H V fft 1* or Twenty-Four Stories of Filiality). daily-use 
encyclopedias, almanacs, children's primers, community contracts, the impen- 
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ally-iasucd 5 acrcd Edicts (shcngyu •*.? ,’?})• popular operas, spirit-writing texts 
(see »i). revealed tales of "cause and effect across three incarnations” (idnsJti 
yinguo |l(!M )«guides to self-examination, and twentieth-century moralis¬ 
tic self-help books. While some of these texts were imperially sponsored and 
widely used in educational settings, others were apt to be confiscated due to 
their association with illegal sectarian groups. Many ihansltM in the past, and 
in Taiwan today, appear to be the products of small cult groups that gather 
to receive spirit-writing revelations from a particular deity, who may descend 
into a medium or a writing device. Others arc beheld in dreams or arc re¬ 
cords of visionary journeys. TYansenpoons arc written up. sometimes given 
commentary to explain their essential meaning, and donations arc solicited 
to fund the printing of copies to distribute freely at temples, bookstores, and 
religious restaurants. 

Use current tendency is to use the term rJuattshu to designate those worts 
not associated with doctrinal, sectarian followings, although continued in¬ 
vestigation seems destined to emphasize the fluidity of moral and religious 
concerns. In this regard, some scholars look to morality books for evidence 
of a pan-Chinese "popular" religion; others see iJuinshu as a major vehicle by 
which fundamental Taoist ideas diffused throughout Chinese culture. Techni¬ 
cally, traditional use of the term shanshu would evoke associations with more 
educated social circles, but such associations w’crc part of the wider appeal of 
this literature. In fact, shanshu were usually written in either the vernacular 
or very accessible classical Chinese. While commentary and citations from 
the classics might be provided by editors from the scholar-official class, the 
frequent inclusion of entertaining stories, illustrations, lists of merit-earning 
sponsors, and instructions to disseminate freely all suggest that such works 
were idealistically intended to go beyond any one religious or social group. 

History. Historically, morality books were particularly w’idespread in the late 
Ming and early Qing. but evidence for their popularity goes back to the Song 
dynasty and extends down to the present day. Key conceptual and linguistic 
elements can be found in the ‘tying. Han dynasty cosmological texts, the 
‘Tdtptng png (Scripture of Great Peace), as well as later Taoist and Buddhist 
works. While the basic idea of cosmic retribution for one's actions has been 
described as the fundamental belief of Chinese religion since the beginning 
of its recorded history, the more narrowly-defined Taoist contributions were 
also significant, especially the orchestration of merit accumulation from good 
deeds, self-examination, practices for nourishing life Cyangsheng) and cultivating 
perfection (xiMxhm fi’J f i ) with a vast otherworldly bureaucracy of spirits—re¬ 
siding both in the heavens and the body—who watch over human activity. 
While these ideas can be found in the *Huang-Lao. Great Peace (Taiping dao 

T ifi ; see ‘Yellow’ Turbans) and Celestial Masters (*Ttanshi dao) teachings 
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of the Later Han dynasty, notably the * Xiang'cr commentary to the Daode png. 
they arc most developed by *Ge Hong ( 283 - 543 ), whose 'Baopu z\ specifics how 
much accumulated merit is needed to become a celestial immortal as opposed 
to an earthly immortal (trans. Ware 1966. 66-67, 115-19)- Buddhist concepts 
of karma, transmigration, universal salvation (*piuiu). and the imagery of the 
hells of the underworld were increasingly joined to Taoist ideas of retribution 
for virtue and vice, forming the context for such early shanshu as the famous 
•Taishangganying puux (Folios of the Most High on Retribution). The influence 
of local cults of the Tang and Song dynasties also led to sfmnshu in which deities 
like the *Wcnchang, the Stove God (•Zaoshen) and Guandi (ffi #,■ ( 4 Guan Yu) 
assumed more Taoist features to become identified with overseeing human 
behavior and dispensing revelations about retribution, morality, and fated life 
span. Alongside the Taishangganyingpian. the (Wcnchang Jijun) Yxnzhi wen £ 
! i t/ i 1 V.. - 1 5 C (Essay [of Impcnal Lord Wcnchang] on Secret Virtue, trans. 
Suzuki and Cams 1906b. and Klecman 1996. 70-71 ) and the (Gudriifteng dijun ) 
Juesht zhenpng ffl u }’ft (Authentic Scripture [of Imperial Lord 

Guan] to Awaken the World) arc the most frequently cited examples of tra¬ 
ditional i/itiruhu. Sponsors often proclaimed a desire to spread the message of 
these tracts even to the illiterate, and these texts appear to have spanned many 
social levels but may not have had the visual impact of yet another ubiquitous 
tract, the Yul\ ciui ozhuan fill (Transcribed Annals of the Jade Calendar; 

eleventh century), which described the ten courts of the underworld where 
retribution was exacted for human misdeeds. 

While eariy morality books were a vehicle for the dissemination of Taoist 
internal and external cosmological ideas, there is also evidence that popular 
concern w’lth moral retribution influenced in turn the shape of Taoist institu¬ 
tions and teachings in the late Song and after. For example, the 4 Quan 2 hcn 
order, founded in the twelfth century; focused as much on moral exhortations 
and disciplines as inner alchemical Cnexdan) and mcditational techniques 
for immortality. The legendary immortal and netdan adept # Lil Dongbin, 
worshipped in Quanzhen Taoism, was associated with a number of shanshu. 
Similarly, a ledger of merits and demerits that originated in the twelfth-century 
Taoist sea of 4 Xu Xun became partkulariy popular among many members 
of the educated class in the late Ming and early Qing. Their emphasis on the 
individual's responsibility to assume the task of scrutinizing and recording 
merits and demerits may have helped to bring Neo-Confucian concerns w ith 
determining one’s own fate to bear on older Taoist netdan traditions. 

Besides those noted above, the Mmg-dynasty Taoist Canon includes the 
Tdiwei xuinjim giMggutfge k <4 f i\\Q l)> i*i IS (Ledger of Merit and Demerit of 
the Immortal Lord of Great Tenuity; CT186) and several Stove God texts (CT 
69. 208. and 364). The *Daozangj\yao contains commentaries on the Tatshang 
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gunying pun (voL 6). other ledgers (vol. 23), and several texts associated with 
Wcnchang and Lii Dongbin that many would call sharuhu. In 1956. the Leshan 
she /. ft (Love of Virtue Society) published a large number of shanshu in a 
collection entitled Fushou baozang Ini Vt *• (Precious Treasury of Happiness 
and Longevity; Shanghai: Daozhong shuju), also known as Zhenben shanshu 
K ,! (Precious Morality Books). Shanshu arc still being written, printed 
and distributed today in China and quite prolitkally in Taiwan. 

Catherine BELL 

J Bell 1996a; Brokaw 1991, 3-64; Cai Maotang 1974-76; Chen Xia 1999; 
Eberhard 1967; Kubo Noritada 1977.361-^8; QingXitai and Li Gang 1985; Sakai 
Tadao i960; Vos hi oka Yoshitoyo 1952,70-192; You Zian 1999; Zheng Zhiming 
1988b 

% baofuan ; ethics and morals; taoism and Chinese buddhism 


Shao Yizheng 

SpkX J£ 

>-i 46 i;Jui>:Chengkangzi ;fUJi ( (Master Who Bears Well-being), 
Zhizhi daoren ||*. J \ (The Taoist Who Stills Stillness) 


For reasons that remain unclear. Shao Yrzheng s parents left their ancestral home 
in Gusu (Jiangsu) and relocated in Kunming Eft III (Yunnan) during the 
Hongwu reign period (1368-98). It was there that Shaos birth is said to haw 
followed in response to a prophetic dream of a jade peach. When he reached 
adulthood. Shao became the preeminent disciple of *Liu Yuanran (1351-1432), 
patriarch of the ‘Jingming dao (Pure and Bright Way). In 1425 Liu was sum¬ 
moned to take charge of the Taoist affairs of state and Shao accompanied him 
to the capital where he served as Taoist Registrar and ultimately inherited Liu s 
post. He is best known for being the person given the authority to oversee the 
completion and printing of the Da Ming daazang jing X W] ifl * 52 ? (Scnpturcs 
of the Taoist Canon of the Great Ming), popularly known as the ‘Zhengtong 
Among (Taoist Canon of the Zhengtong Reign Period). A collection of his 
master s teachings that Shao compiled, the Changhun Liu zhenren yuiu H ii !i T ( 
(j A mi i : (Recorded Sayings of die Perfected Liu Changchun), may be found 
in the Gezhi congshu fftSl ife (Collcaanca of Commensurate Excmpla) of 
1603. A variant version of the *]tngm\ng zhongxiao quanshu (Complete Writings 
of the Pure and Bright [Way of) Loyalty and Filiality) edited by Shao is in the 
library of Naikaku bunko in Tokyo. 
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The restoration of a hall in the main temple compound at Mount Mao 
(*M joshan, Jiangsu), undertaken from 1449 to 1453 * ts among the building 
projects for which Shao was able to secure funding. He was himself personally 
responsible for establishing a shrine honoring Liu at the Longquan guan i 5 .l W 
Ifii (Abbey of the Dragon Springs) in Kunming. In 1476. Shao's most renowned 
disciple Yu Daochun \]' ft in turn oversaw the erection of a stele at his 
master's own shrine in the same temple compound, engraved with a tribute 
composed by the literatus Shang Lu \U ffi (1414-S6; DMB 1161—65). 

Judah M. BOLTZ 

L_* Chen Yuan 1988.1253-66 passim; Oyanagi Shigeta 1934.22-23 
# Liu Yuanran; Zhcitgrortg daozang, Jingming dao 


Shao Yong 

1012-77 ; zi: Yaofu it K 


Shao Yong was a famous Song philosopher and poet who was later called 
one of the Five Masters of the Northern Song dynasty (Bci Song wuzi JL U 
{:. p). A native of Fanyang !*!■ (Hebei), in his youth he followed his father 
to Gongchcng U bX (Henan), where he studied the doctrines related to the 
•Tying under Li Zhicai j•: t In his thirocs. he relocated to Luoyang. where 
he styled his home the Den of Peace and Bliss (Anlc wo * 1 ; ft .*•.() and main¬ 
tained close contacts with Sima Guang if; (1019-86) and ocher scholars. 
During the Jiayou reign period (1056-63). Shao was repeatedly recommended 
to Song Renzong (r. 1022-63) but declined any official appointment on the 
grounds of his poor health. In his later years he lived as a recluse at Hundred 
Springs (Baiyuan j £VJ) on Mount Sumcn (Sumcn shan »S | T |1 [.. Henan), and 
was therefore posthumously called the Elder from Hundred Springs (Baiyuan 
Mansheng fi ilflifc'l-.)- 

As attested by his Haangf 1 jtngshi f i! fti i |tl (Supreme Principles that Rule 
the World), which is included in the Daozang (CT 1040), Shao w r as an expert 
in the cosmology of the Tying and the teaching of "images and numbers" 
(xxangshu l!V). In this and other w’ritings he propexses to explain natural 
phenomena and human affairs by drawing on the changes and transforma¬ 
tions. the weaning and waxing of the images and numbers themselves in the 
eight trigrams (•foagua). Shao Yong's knowledge of the •xianiiun (~prior to 
heaven") interpretation and the images and numbers was based on the teach- 
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ings of *Chcn Tuan, the eminent Taoist of the Northern Song. According to 
Zhu Zhen's 'LA biography in the Songihi (History of the Song; *40.12907-8), 
"Chen Tuan transmitted the Xuinrun lu •_ n (Diagram of the Noumcnal 
Worid. see # Tdijt in) to Zhong Fang • >}' W, Zhong Fang transmitted it to Mu 
Xiu i 1 ’fit. Mu Xiu transmitted it to U Zhicai. and Li Zhicai transmitted it to 
Shao Yong." Shao Yong held Chen Tuan in high esteem, and in one poem he 
writes: 


I read Chen Tuan's writings 

And then l saw his portrait 

Now I know the present and the past 

Man’s long presence on earth. 

The Daozdng also includes the Ykhuan jirangft <*•- jl| Ul (Anthology of 

Beating on the Ground at Yichuan; CT1042). which contains more than 1400 
poems and songs by Shao (on the title of this text see Biniwhistcll 1989 .259 n. 
25). His poetry, based on reasoning and refined with rhetorical skill, initiated 
the practice of philosophical poetry that was to become fashionable among 
Song literati Shao also secretly practiced *ncidan. In a poem dedicated to his 
home in Luoyang. the Den of Peace and Bliss, he writes: 

1 half remember that I do not remember my dream after 1 wake 
1 feel like grievtng without feeling sadness in times of leisure 
Wrapped up. 1 be on my side and try to recall—no desire 10 gel up 
Outside the window-screen*, flowers are falling—disorder begins. 

TTicse lines were greatly praised by Sima Guang and other literati 

Shao Yongs thoughts on the Yi/tng arc different from those of Zhu Xi 'fc 
I <1130-1200; SB 282-90) and other Song literati. Nevertheless, according to 
the Simg Yuan xue’an . l r, (Documents on Scholarship in the Song and 
Yuan), "it was none other than Zhu Xi who held Shao Yong s arrangement of 
the eight trigrams according to the xtantian interpretation in highest esteem." 
In his "Liu xianshenghuaxiangzan" A* ?l 'I- !i fi ("Eulogy on the Portraits 
of Six Elders"), Zhu Xi praises Shao Yong with the following words: "Heaven 
makes brave men. and the brave ones overshadow the age." 

CHEN Ydottng 

1 Biniwhistcll 1989; Fung Yu-lan 1952-53,2:451-76; Sattlcr 1976; Wyatt 1996; 
Smith K. cc al. 1990,100-135; Yu Dunkang 1997 
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Shao Yuanjic 

i459-*539i 2 \: Zhongkang A|» |.J! ; hao: Xucya ' . (Snowy Cliff) 


Shao Yuanjic was a Taoist priest trained in the *Zhcngyi tradition on Mount 
Longhu (*Longhu shan, Jiangxi). After he entered the mountain at the age 
of fourteen sui, his understanding of the Way became so superb that it was 
thought to exceed that of the Celestial Masters themselves. He was eventually 
summoned lo court in 1524 by the Jiajing Emperor (r. 15x2-66). Much to the 
latter's appreciation. Shao presented Taoism as supplementary to the models 
provided by the rulers of antiquity. In 1539, the emperor planned a journey to 
the south, but Shao was too ill to accompany him and instead recommended his 
confidant *Tao Zhongwen. Shao died shortly thereafter in the same year. 

Both Shao Yuanjic and his successor Tao Zhongwen served the emperor as 
specialists in rites to produce rain and snow, imperial progeny, cosmic harmony, 
and so forth. Shaos elaborate rituals to procure a male heir to the throne 
were successful, a significant achievement when we consider that the Jiajing 
Emperor himself was not the natural son of his predecessor. This matter was 
also at the root of fierce discussions within the bureaucracy throughout the 
Jiajing reign about approphatc forms of imperial ancestor worship. These 
debates further inspired the emperor s trust in figures such as Shao and Tao 
Zhongwen. rather than in overly critical bureaucrats. After this feat. Shao 
was charged widi overseeing the bureaucracy of Taoist monasteries and the 
proper oniination of monks and priests. He received the highest honors, in¬ 
cluding the title of Perfected (•zhntrcn) and the official degree of First Rank 
usually reserved for the Celestial Master (*tianshi) and the foremost imperial 
bureaucrats. As further rewards for his services he was given valuable items 
attesting to his ritual legitimacy, as well as land and administrative posts for 
his descendants. 

When we compare the biographies of Shao Yuanjic and Tao Zhongwen that 
were written shortly after their deaths (rather than the later crincal writings), 
we find significant differences between them. Shaos biographers emphasize 
his intellectual and ritual abilities, and show that his efforts to procure male 
imperial progeny consisted of extensive classical rituals for establishing cosmic 
harmony (•Joio). Taos biographers instead stress his ability to deal with the 
emperor’s specific life crises through a (probably more vernacular) type of 
ntual using "talismanic water" (fksJiui ft ?;). 


Most of the personal post-mortem honors bestowed upon Shao Yuanjie 
were recalled immediately after the enthronement of the Jiajing Emperors 
successor, the Longqing Emperor (r. 1567-72). This reversal was pan of a 
radical. Confuaan-inspired overturning of Jiajing ritual poliaes. not limned 
to those supponed by Taoist specialists but also including state rituals. Shaos 
pracoccs at coun are an example of the dose relation berween these two sets 
of religious practices. First of all. his activities as recorded in the SJn/u W it- 
(Veritable Reconis) and in his posthumous biographies were ordinary Taoist 
rites: second, many state rituals based themselves on notions of the ritual 
management of cosmic processes very similar to those underlying classical 
Taoist ritual. 

Birend ter HAAR 

L Bciiing 1998. 966-70; Fisher 1990. Liu Ts’un-yan 1976c; Lu Xichcn 1991. 
361-83; Shi Yanfeng 1992; Zhuang Hongyi 1986. passim 

Tao Zhongwen. Zhengyi; taoism and the state 


* 

spirit 


Seeding, ip, ihraM V. W- 


shengren 

51 A 

saint; saintly man; sage 


Although Taoist texts distinguish the shengren or saint from the ’xuirtmi or 
immortal, the two figures arc dose to each other. Both the Daedejing and the 
Xm * x (Appended Statements, a portion of the *YiJing) often allude to the 
saint only by the term shengren. In the *Zhuangzi, the first source to describe 
the saint in detail, he is called shengren . *zhenren (Real Man), 'shenren (Divine 
Man), or zhtim y \ (Accomplished Man). These descriptions, which combine 
metaphysical and fantastic features, are one of the main links between the 
Zhuangzi and the later Taoist tradition. The saint plays a positive role in them. 
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complementary to his negative or apophatic aspect; he is the answer to all the 
questions that Zhuangzi ask s and leaves unanswered. 

In the second century bce. the basic features of the Taoist saint arc outlined 
in the *Huatnan zi. Despite some differences, the image drawn in this teat 
and those mentioned above, as well as in the Guanzt ft (Rickett 1993). the 
*Bfl 0 jru zi. the ‘Shangqing scriptures, and the Taoist hagiographies, is similar. 
Moreover; the saint is dose to the Great Man (daren K) praised by poets 
influenced by Taoist thought, such as Sima Xiangiu iuj }Y; til tl (ca. 179-117 
bce; Hcrvouct 1972) or Ruan Ji < 1m (210-63 ce; Holzman 1976). The saint is 
one and anonymous and cannot be manifold, which is the mam distinction 
between him and the immortal. 

The Taoist saint also shares some skills with the magicians, and yet is dif¬ 
ferent from them. Although his image is tricked out with details springing 
from popular imagery, he is a metaphysical and cosmological character, the 
human incarnation of the Dao, similar to a limiting line between the Dao 
and humanity, or between the universe and humanity. Unlike the Confucian 
sage, moreover, the Taoist saint is not characterized by moral qualities but 
by an active and mysucal participation in the natural workings of life and the 
world. Usually he is not involved in the government of the state, with the 
exception of the saint of the Duodc /ing and the Huuimin z\ who rccondlcs 
the spiritual and metaphysical spheres w’lth the function of cosmic ruler and 
guide for humans. In the Shangqing texts, where the saint is constantly present, 
he represents the goal of the adepts practices and hence the most powerful 
motivator of the Taoist quest, as his divine powers arc said to be a result of 
his Taoist practices. Paradoxically, therefore, the saint justifies these practices 
by transcending them. 

The saint is evanescent, unpredictable, dynamic, flexible, and ubiquitous. 
He is forever unchanged and centered in the Dao. but is as elusive as the Dao 
and emptiness itself. He can die and be reborn. He flics through the air and 
goes beyund the world. He is master of the elements and of space and time, 
and commands demons and spirits. He hides himself at a distance from the 
world or lives in the very midst of it. for example in the marketplace. *Ge 
Hong 3 ays that "he is so high than no one can reach him, so deep that no one 
can penetrate to his depth" (Baopu zi 1). The saint accommodates himself so 
well to his environment as to pass unnoticed: ordinary people cannot see him. 
Alone and unique, "he remains in Unity and know r s no dualism" (Huimuin zi 
7), yet can be both here and there and multiply himself. His sight and hearing 
arc sharp and penetrating; knowing the secrets of time, he can predict the 
future. He is "dark and obscure, and as brilliant as the sun and the moon" 
(Hujinan zi 2), and is "a mirror of Heaven and Earth" (Zftimngzi 13). He can 
make himself invisible because he knows how to recover the subtle, ethereal 
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stale. Returning to the Original Pneuma (*yuanqi) and the original darkness, 
he can become no longer perceptible. 

As a mediator, the saint measures and discloses the distance that divides 
Heaven and Earth and gives nse to the world. He dominates Yin and Yang, and 
stands above, below, and beyond the world, yet ts in its center. He animates the 
universe, whose vivid signification he embodies, organizes, and harmonizes, 
and whose unity he bears witness to and guarantees. He Joins the visible and 
the invisible and all other polarities. His magical powers arc symbolic of the 
animating creativity of the Dao; as all symbols do. he simultaneously hides 
and unveils the secret of life and the world. 

for those who reject the devotional and religious aspect of Taoism, the saint 
plays the same mediating role that a god docs in religion. He is the model of 
perfect and complete humanity and its inspired guide, a cosmic figure who 
embodies emptiness or the Dao in an abstract, anonymous, yet vivid way. He 
transcends the opposition of life and death and embraces all immortals and 
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Lj Kohn 109 \b. 281-90; Larre 1982. 145-53: Robtnet 1993.42-48; Robinct 1996a. 
48-51 and 137-53; Robinct 1997b, passim 

% shenrtn: xunren: zhenren; transcendence and immortality 


Shtngshmjing 

Scripture of the Life-Giving Spirits 


The nine hymns that form the core of this earty fifth-century ‘Lingbao scripture 
(found in the Taoist Canon as the Zinin Jiuruin strengthen zhang^ftng | h. K 
ity vv; CT 318) arc those which the spirits of the body chant during the 
critical ninth month of foetal development, after the fetus has been nurtured 
with the pneumas ( A »ji) of the Nine Heavens (*jiuruin). Containing the hidden 
names of the body's spirits, these stanzas might be recited by the living to 
reverse the dissolution of the body ’s spirits and thereby achieve salvation. 

The text describes the pneumas of the Nine Heavens as deriving from the 
three primal pneumas that emanate from the Dao at the beginning of each 
new fcdfpu-cyclc. In the fcaipa-cycles of the distant past, the three crystallized 
to govern in the form of the lonis Tianbao K IV (Celestial Treasure), Lingbao 
. (Numinous TYcasure), and Shenbao W \\ (Divine Treasure), the revered 
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spirits of the Great Cavern (Dadong A: if]). Cavern of Mystery (Dongxuan 
! x), and Cavern of Spirit (Dongshen ] flp), rcspeaivcly (sec *sandonc). 
During their impossibly long tenures, each of these deities (in fact but different 
names of a single spirit) promulgated "writings" (shu *T), primeval forms of 
the Lingbao scriptures. The text also includes stanzas for each of these three 
original heavens and a concluding pair of encomia composed by the Perfected 
of the Great Ultimate. Xu Laile Cf' # 

In that this eariy account of the Three Caverns, which appears to be an 
elaboration of an account first found in the 'Sanhuang wen (at least as recorded 
in the *Wushang biyao; Lagerwey 1981b. 104), seems to directly prefigure *Lu 
Xiujing s tripartite division of Taoist texts, this aspect of the scripture has at¬ 
tracted the most scholarly attention. In addition to its possible connections 
with the Sanhuang wen. this scripture also represents a reworking of the early 
Celestial Master concept of the Three Pneumas (sanqi ..)» # Shangqing ideas 
concerning cosmology and the form of the human body, and Buddhist doctrine 
regarding iralfM-cydcs and the Buddhas of successive ages. While Buddhist- 
sounding names arc here given to each of the Nine Heavens, descriptions of 
Nine Heavens, sometimes with esoteric names, are found in such eariy works 
as the ‘Hujinan zi . 

The practice proposed in this text is arduous, but simple. Adepts arc to reatc 
the text in their chambers nine times a day over a period of 1.000 days, during 
which they observe the laws of ritual purity and do not involve themselves 
with mundane affairs. Those who complete this practice arc promised the 
hope of joining the 1.112,000 "seed-people'* ( # ztart£mm) who will avoid the 
coming disasters of the jiashen 'I* »|i year (the twenty-first of the sexagesimal 
cycle; see table 10) and fill the depleted ranks of celestial officials. As pan of 
rituals for the dead, this scripture remained current in later Taoist practice, as 
attested in Hong Mai's ,']* v v : (1123-1202) Yifian zhi i; V-.A (Heard and Written 
by Yijian). Commentaries found in the Taoist Canon include those of Wang 
Xichao ft) (fl. 1205; CT397). *DongSijing (fl. 1246-60; CT396), and Zhang 
Shouqing (fl. 13$*: CT 398). 

Stephen R. BOKEKKAMP 

LU Bokenkamp 1983,480; BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 211-14. Fukui Kojun 1958.187-204; 
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Fig. 66 . Generalon of the inner Infant (ymg rr • A). *Xii^mO|f guizlil i : r 

(Pnnriple* nf fciUnccd Culavaonn of Inner Nature and V r itaJ Force). 


shcngtai 

5 :^ 

Embryo of Sainthood; Sacred Embryo 

In * nculan, the term shcngrji denotes the achievement of the elixir of immor¬ 
tality. Among its synonyms are Mysterious Pearl (xuanzhu 4 *’<:). Spiritual 
Pcari (ihrrtzJiu ft), Infant (ying'er 'iM and Embryo of the Dao (daotat < 
This embryo represents a new life, true and eternal in its quality, gener¬ 
ated by the inner alchemical practice. The *Zhouyi cun tong qi (Token for the 
Agreement of the Three According to the Book of Changes) and many later 
texts compare its formation to the growth of a fetus inside the mother's womb; 
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the birth of the spiritual embryo is usually connected with its transcendence 
of the mortal body. 

In the practices aimed at transforming the body's energies, the formation 
of the embryo is closely related to the purification and merging of essence, 
energy, and spirit Cjing. qi. shen). Beyond this, texts of different dates define 
the embryo and explain its formation in various ways. The embryo as the 
perfected elixir can denote the real energy (zfiemp {i \ ) or original energy 
(*yuanq\) which, according to # Zhong-Ui sources, achieves fullness after three 
hundred days of transformation. The *Wuzhen pun {Folios on Awakening 
to Perfection) defines die embryo as the energy of the One. In this text, the 
embryo also represents the female within the male, i.c., the Yin of the human 
being that is enclosed and transformed by the Yang. 

Comparing the development of the embryo to the revelation of Buddhahood 
is typical of neuian texts of the Ming period. For instance, the •Xingminggwirfti 
(Principles of Balanced Cultivation of Inner Nature and Vital Force) uses Body 
of the Law (/ashen j£ • \, dharmakdya) as a synonym for ificngidi. The birth of 
the embryo represents the appearance of the original spirit (yuanshen l W) 
or Buddhahood and is understood as enlightenment. The process leading to 
the birth of the embryo consists of the purification of inner nature and vital 
force (‘ring and mmg). Thus the true inner nature and vital force come into 
being, which in turn is equated to the return to emptiness. The embryo also 
indicates the unity of body (shen 1 f \ heart ( # xin), and intention (*yi) in a state 
of quiescence without motion. 

Finally, the embryo is related to the practice of "embryonic breathing" or 
"breathing of the embry o" (*r<2ixi). which denotes breathing like a child in the 
womb. References to this technique date from the fourth century onward. 
Various methods of embryonic breathing have been developed but all of them 
share the fundamental idea that breath nourishes the body by circulating 
through its vital centers. 

Martina DARGA 

.. Baldrian-Hussein 19&4. 233-34; Darga 1999, 141, i 59 » 1H4; Despeui 1979. 
68-71; Despeux 1994 .751 Engclhardt 1987.109-10; Homann 1976. 9; Kato Chic 
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shenren 


if A 


divine man; spirit man 


Midway between man and deity, the shenren transcends human existence. The 
dearest picture of him is found in the first chapter of the "ZJuuingzi. 

There is a divine man living in the distant Gushe M tyl mountains. His skin and 
flesh are like ice and snow and Ins body is as supple as a gills. He does not eat 
live five grains, but sucks the wind and dnnks the dew. He ndcs the pneuma of 
the clouds and has the dragon as his steed, roaming beyond the Four Seas (sihat 
l' l | jiij, i.e.. the bounds of the universe). With his spirit coagulated (nutg fif. i.e.. 
concentrated and unmoving). he protects all things from injury and every year 
he causes the five grains to ripen. (See also trans. Watson 19 68 . *3) 

The ZJtuangzi adds that the shenren docs not drown if a flood comes, nor is 
he burned by heat that melts metal and stone, and that even the dust and 
grime of his body could produce saintly rulers such as Yao and Shun 
(Watson 19 68 . 34). 

Elsewhere the ZJtuangzt mentions the shenren . though in less detail: "The 
accomplished man ( zhiren A) is selfless; the divine man takes no credit for 
his deeds; the saint ( m shcngren) is nameless" (chapter 1; see Watson 1968, 32). 
’The celestial man (rumren A A) docs not depart from the source (zeng j ); 
die divine man docs not depart from the essence Cfing); the accomplished man 
docs not depart from reality (zheit . The saint makes Heaven his source, 
virtue (\fr) his root, and the Dao his gate, and he is able to sec through change" 
(chapter 33; see Watson 1968, 362). 

The concept of shenren in Taoism is mediated by the views of the Zhuangzi. 
TTic term is often used in the sense of "divine immortal" (fhettxfam >4* (ill > and 
also constitutes a category within the hierarchy of celestial beings. While 
in the Zhuangzi terms like "divine man," "accomplished man," "saint," and 
"real man" (‘zhenren) may not imply ranking, in the *Taiping)tng (Scripture 
of Great Peace; f. 71). for instance, the Real Man rules on earth and the Divine 
Man in heaven, and there is a dear hierarchy with the shenren ranked first, the 
zhenren second, and the ‘xianren (immortal) third. The Taipingftng (j . 40) also 
describes the ascent from xianren through zhenren to shenren. In the * Dtngguan 
jing (Scripture on Concentration and Observation; Kohn 1987a. 141). those who 
have attained the Way arc ranked in seven stages. After one obtains concentra¬ 
tion, health, and longevity, the spiritual states of xianren. zhenren. and shengren 
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appear as the fourth to the sixth stages, with the Zhuangzis “accomplished 
man - * ( zhtren) graded as the highest ranking. 

MIURA Kumo 

L_> Robinec 1993.42-48; Yamada Toshiaki 1983b. 338-40 
# ihengren; xtiinren; zheitren. transcendence and immortality 


5 hraxuin kcxuc Tun 

An Essay on How One May Become a Divine Immortal 
Through Training 

This essay is now to be found only in the literary anthology of its author. 
•\Vu Yun ( 7 - 778 ). the Zcngxuan xiansheng wenji \ j* £ yfc ‘l : X Mi (Collected 
Works of the Elder Who Takes Mystery as His Ancestor; CT 1051. 2 . 9 l>-i 6 a). 
and in YJQQ 93, or in later compilations drawing on these sources. Until the 
Southern Song dynast)’, however, it circulated independently, to judge by its 
appearance in bibliographies of that period. Although some of Whs other 
short pieces arc also listed independently, the Sfunxidrt kcxuc Inn stands out for 
its dear invitation to a form of Taoism trenchantly distinguished from rival 
systems yet acceptable to cultured persons like Wu Yun himself. The essay 
expbdtlv challenges *Xi Kang's (223-62) notion that immortals are always 
differently constituted from us. and outlines seven steps that take us further 
away from the goal of immortality, plus seven steps whereby we may ap¬ 
proach it. The former cover wrong conceptions of religion, taddy including 
not only Buddhism and Confudamsm but also some pharmacological and 
alchemical approaches to Taoism as wrcll. The positive steps embody mental 
self-cultivation of a type that is reconcilable, for example, with official duties. In 
the final pan of the essay it is conceded that some familiarity with the technical 
literature of Taoism and its physiological exercises wnll be required, but WU 
Yun docs not go into details: the essay is a call to a way of life, not a complete 
description. 

T H. BARRETT 
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Shenxian rJiu*m 




Biographies of Divine Immortals 


The Shaixian zhuan is generally regarded as the second collection of im¬ 
mortals' biographies to have survived after the • Licxian zhuan (Biographies 
of Exemplary Immortals), although it is much longer and the biographies it 
contains arc more detailed in terms of the stages in the immortals' life and 
transcendence. Its biographies also present more rounded narratives of their 
subjects' lives. There is no complete version of it in the Taoist Canon. Early 
references to the Shenxian zhuan generally refer to it being divided into ten 
chapters, a structure followed by surviving editions—which all postdate the 
destruction of the Song Canon. Liang Su v! )i ( 753 - 93 ; 1C 562-^3), a Buddhist 
scholar of the Tang, reports in his Shcwxid* zhuan lun (ill (On the 
Shenxian zhuan; Quan Tang wen t Zhonghua shuju repr. of the 1814 edition. 
5 i 9 .roa-na) that the Should* zhuan had 190 biographies but modern versions 
have only ninety or so. 

The Shmxidn zhuan is traditionally ascribed to *Gc Hong (283-343). Gc 
himself claims credit for compiling a text by this name in his autobiographical 
essay which has become attached to the zi (trans. Ware 1966,17). as well 

as in a preface to the Shenxian zhuan , although the attribution of this preface 
to Gc is dubious. However, both Pci Songzhi fc 1 ; in his commentary to 
the Sanguo zhi (History of the Three Kingdoms, completed before 429) and 
biographies of *Tao Hongjing (456-536) also note Gc as responsible for Shenx- 
lan zhuan. Thus, within one hundred years after Gc's death there is credible 
external evidence linking his name to the Shenxian zhuan- 

From the point of view of the modem student of Taoism, the difficulty that 
remains is that there is no sound method of reconstructing the original Should* 
zhuan. All we can do is to determine, at any particular date, which biographies 
had been in circulation by that time. For instance, in the eariy to mid-Tang (736 
to be precise) some sixty-nine biographies had been ated. Interestingly, of these 
sixty-nine, there arc already some that no longer appear in modern versions 
such as those of Gaoqiu gong ! £ and Kangfeng zi 1 it ;; « * and there arc 
some famous biographies such as those of M021 1* f and Wei Boyang 9 t 1 4 M.) 
that do not appear. Thus, we should bear in mind that the modem versions of 
the text leave out some of the biographies of the original and quite possibly 
also contain whole biographies that may date from as late as the Song. 
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On the other hand, when we compare the texts that have come down to us 
with carty quotations from them, they appear to be rcmarfcabfy well-preserved. 
There is some evidence of miscopying or minor textual emendation, and in 
a few’ eases parts of biographies have disappeared, but by and large the texts 
themselves appear to have been granted editorial respect. 

The Shenxian zhuan has many of the first biographies of important figures 
found in the Taoist tradition: *Zhang Daoling, the founder of the Celestial 
Masters (*Tianshi dao). receives his first biography here as do *Gc Xuan and 
‘Maojun, pivotal in the *Lingbao and *Shangqing schools, respectively. Laozi 
and *Pcngzu, who arc both in Uexian zhuan . also receive biographies in the 
Shenxuin zhuan but of much greater length than in the cariicr collection. 
Wei Boyang. the foundational figure in the alchemical tradioon is recorded 
(although as noted above his biography may be a late insertion). Hugong • 
ii. the classic gourd immortal.” receives a biography as docs Liu An J?| '£•. 
the author of the *HuitiftM z \—the latter is important as a statement from 
within the Taoist tradition that counterbalances the Confucian propaganda 
of his Shiji (Records of the Historian) biography. Within each biography the 
concentration is on the main subject with little or no attention to his or her 
forebears or followers. This may be simply a characteristic of the biographi¬ 
cal genre represented here or, equally, it may be that the particular sectarian 
importance of these figures was a creation of later times. 

The biographies provide a wealth of information about how immortality 
was viewed in eariy medieval China, detailing important features of how im¬ 
mortals. and those who sought immortality, lived, their extraordinary abilities, 
their relationship to other people and society’ at large, including government 
at all levels, the way they interacted with other spiritual beings, the drugs they 
concocted, and how they transformed their environments and themselves. 

There exists no complete edition of the Sherman zhuan in the Taoist Canon. 
Most scholars refer to the Langwei bishu ! edition (1794. reconstructed 

almost entirely from Tatping guangji Jef-Wnd texts) or to the Ming version 
included in the Stku quanshu [ T *| l«|i 'r ,ij (1782). Neither of these is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Benjamin PENNY 


Li.* Bumbachcr 2000b: Campany 2002 (trans.); Durrant 1986; Fukui Kojun 
1951; Fukui Kojun 1983 (trans.), GUntsch 1988 (trans.): Kominami Ichiro 1974; 
Kominami Ichiro 1978; Penny 1996b; Sawada Mizuho 1988 

Gc Hong; hagiography 
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Shenxiao 

Divine Empyrean 


The term Shenxiao refers to both an exalted celestial region and a religious 
movement named after that region which arose during the Song dynasty 
(960-1279) and proceeded to make a major impact on the development of Taoist 
beliefs and practices. The factors underlying the appearance and growth of this 
movement have yet to be fully determined, but appear to have involved patron¬ 
age by the part of the Northern Song emperor Huizong (r. noo-1125). as well 
as the ability* of Shenxiao leaders like *Lin Lingsu (1076-1120). to combine their 
new revelations with elements of popular religion as well as 4 Shangqmg and 
•Lingbao Taoism. For example, the opening mythic sequence of the Shenxiao 
scripture ‘Gaoshang Shenxiao zongshi shou/tng shi (An Exemplar on the Scriptures 
Received by the Lineal Master of the Most Exalted Divine Empyrean) appears 
to have been inspired by these two venerable Taoist traditions. Another im¬ 
portant factor was the impact of Tantnc Buddhism, which spread throughout 
much of China during the Tang-Song era (Xiao Dengfu i 99 £ Mitamura Kciko 
1998, Stnekmann 1996). Although most histones of Taoism emphasize the 
Shenxiao movement's presence at the court of Emperor Huizong. its most 
lasting impact on Chinese culture may be found in the ntes that Taoist priests 
fdaoshi) and ritual masters (*fashi) have performed in southern China and 
Taiwan for at least the past eight centuries and up to the present day. 

Hufery. The origins of the Shenxiao movement arc unclear, but its develop¬ 
ment reflects the ongoing interaction between the state, organized Taoism, 
and religious traditions indigenous to south China, including both Han and 
non-Han rites distinguished by the worship of popular local deities and the 
performance of so-called Thunder Rites The Shenxiao movement 

made a sudden and dramatic appearance in the historical record beginning 
in 1116 with the presentation of Lin Lingsu at the court of Emperor Huizong. 
Lin, a native of Wenzhou ,17rM (Zhejiang), gamed great influence at court by 
convincing the emperor that he (Huizong) was the terrestrial incarnation of a 
major Shenxiao deity, the Great Emperor of Long Life ("Changsheng dadi). Lin 
and his allies at court also made a significant contribution to the publication 
of the Song-dynasty edition of the Taoist Canon ('Zhenghe Wanshou daozang), 
including the scripture which heads the Ming-dynasty edition of the Canon 
still extant today, the Lingffao wuhangJuren shangpin miaojing ?v \\ : t» 0 K 
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:mi5 <; 5e (Wondrous Scripture of the Upper Chapters of the Numinous 
TYeasurc on Limitless Salvation; CT i). This text, at sixty-one Juan one of the 
longest works in the Canon, represents a ritual reworking of the Lingbao 
movement's *Durcnfing (Senpture on Salvation), which Michel Strickmann 
has convincingly shown was intended to assert the scriptural supremacy of 
the Shenxiao movement while also propagating a message of salvation for 
the Song dynasty and paeans of praise for its rulers (Strickmann 1978b. 539. 
350-51). Huizong's devotion to the Shenxiao movement prompted him to issue 
an imperial decree stating that all Taoist (and many Buddhist) temples and 
monasteries be placed under the control of Shenxiao practitioners, although 
the extent to which this was enforced remains unclear (Qing Xitai 198S-95.2; 
605-11; Ren Jiyu 1990, 472-82; Sun Kckuan 1965. 95-122). 

Rituals and cults. Although Lin Lingsu's influence at court proved to be short¬ 
lived (by 1119 he had disappeared under mysterious circumstances), other 
Shenxiao masters such as Lins disciple *Wang Wenqing(1093-1153) and later 
leaders such as *Mo Qiyan (1226-94) actively spread its teachings, enabling it 
to become one of the most influential ritual movements of the Southern Song 
dynasty. These and other individuals gained particular renown for the cxorcisnc 
rituals they practiced, especially Thunder Rites. Such rituals also shaped the 
careers of non-Shenxiao practitioners, including the famed Southern Taoist 
*Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?). who is said to have authored a number of Thunder 
Rites manuals in the 'Daofi 1 hutyuan, and referred to himself as a "Vagrant 
Official of the Divine Empyrean" (Shenxiao sanli fffi n iVl ; Bcrling 1993). 
The popularity of Thunder Rites was not restricted to ntual specialists, for. as 
Judith M. Boltz has convincingly shown. Southern Song local officials strug¬ 
gling tu counter the influence of local cults they considered "heterodox" (xic 
:|i) or "illicit/licentious" (yin y t; see *yinsi) did not hesitate to call on Shenxiao 
masters, or even study* under them as disciples (see the entries *taoism and 
local communities; ‘taoism and local cults). 

Apan from Thunder Rites, the Shenxiao movement shaped the develop¬ 
ment of Taoism and local cults in other ways as well. Many Shenxiao masters 
incorporated popular local deities into their ritual tradioons. and also helped 
found or restore temples to these spirits. One example is the plague-quelling 
dciry ‘Wen Qiong, also known as Marshal Wen (Wen Yuanshuai : &l jtfc ). 
whose earliest known hagiography was composed by the Shenxiao Taoist 
master Huang Gongjin Ji & ty (ft 1274). Shenxiao masters appear to have 
played key roles in the construction of some of Wen's oldest temples (Katz P. 
R. 1995a). and helped popularize his cult through rituals featuring the expulsion 
of plague boats (often referred to as Plague Offerings or *wcnjiao), including 
one text preserved inj. 220 of the Daofa hutyuan entitled Shenxiao qianwen song- 
diMiirt yi P|» 1 1 ! j£ ij flU (ft (Divine Empyrean Liturgy for Expelling Epidemics 
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and Sending oft the Boats). Wen's cult eventually spread throughout much of 
south China, and became highly popular in Pujian and Taiwan, where he is 
worshipped as a Royal Lond (*wangpc) known as Lord Chi (Chi Wangyc jffi i 
(For more details see the entries *Wcn Qioo£ 'wangyc, and *wtnjuu».) 

Shenxiiio in the history of Taoism . The Shenxiao movement was eventually 
absorbed into Celestial Master Taoism (*Tianshi dao), most likely alter Khu- 
bilai khan granted the Celestial Masters control over all "Taoist" movements 
in south China in 117} prior to his final conquest of the region. However, the 
Shenxiao movement's influence on Taoism and popular religion persists to 
the present day. Cults to deities such as Marshal Wen continue to exist and 
even thrive in south China and Taiwan, and ethnographers have documented 
the ongoing popularity in these regions of boat expulsion rituals currently 
performed by local ritual masters or Celestial Master Taoist priests yet dearly 
linked to the Shenxiao rites menooned above (for bibliographic references see 
the entry • wen/iao). Hie publication of collections of liturgical texts in works 
such as the 'Zangwat daoshu (Taoist Texts Outside the Canon), as w r cll as the 
field reports of scholars who continue to study Taoism today (especially the 
80-volume SUnsu quyi congshu !»’ fff ill! ill *•! ) promise to shed even further 
light on the significance of the Shenxiao movement in Chinese religions. 

Should the Shenxiao movement as it existed during the Song dynast)’ be 
considered "Taoist" or as a part of a “Taoist renaissance" occurring during 
the Song dynasty? In attempting to answer this question, it might be useful to 
recall that the Shenxiao movement was not originally a part of institutional¬ 
ized Taoism but represented one of many local ntual traditions (including 
•Qingwei. ‘Tianxin zhengfa. *Tongchu, etc.) which interacted with established 
Taoist movements during the Song and Yuan dynasties. Song-dynasty Shen¬ 
xiao masters do not appear to have been ordained as Taoist priests, nor did 
they worship the First Celestial Master * Zhang Daoling as their movements 
patriarch. Moreover, many of the rites performed by Shenxiao ritual masters 
utilized possession techniques adopted from the practices of local mediums 
(Boltz J. M. 1991a. Katz P. R. 1995a. 32). It is true that leading Shenxiao masters 
like Un Lingsu were not simply religious innovators but also drew' on estab¬ 
lished Taoist traditions, but this appears to have been an attempt to establish 
the movement's prestige and legitimacy in the eyes of the state and perhaps 
other religious movements as well. Therefore, one may prefer to treat the 
Shenxiao movement as a local ritual tradioon that should only be considered 
to be Taoist after its absorption into Celestial Master Taoism at the end of 
the thirteenth century. 

Paul R. KATZ 

LJ Beriing 1993- Boltz J. M. 19872, 26-33; Boltz J. M. 19932; Chen Bing 1986; 
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Katz P. R. 1995a. 52-38; Kang Bao 1997; Lagcrwcy 1987c. 253-^4; Matsumoto 
Koichi 1982. Qing Xicai 1988-95, 2: 594-^70 passim, Ren Jiyu 1990.472-82 and 
560-65; Skar 1996-97; Skar 2000, passim; Strickmann 19751 Strickmann 1978b; 
Sun Kckuan 1965, 93-122; Xiao Dengfu 1993 

% For related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, see. III.7 ("Song. 
Jin. and Yuan: Shemtiao") 


Sheyang zhenzhongfang 

* 

Pillow Book of Methods for Preserving and Nourishing Lite 


The Sheyang zhenzhong fang . commonly attributed to the eminent physician 
•Sun Simiao (tl. 673). is an important text on 9 yungsheng (Nourishing Life), 
stressing moral cultivation and mental discipline as fundamental to the quest 
for longevity and eventually immortality. Except for the last section, consist¬ 
ing of the 9 Cunshen lianqt mtng (Inscription on the Visualization of Spirit and 
Refinement of Pneuma) which either was incorporated into the text by the 
compilers of the *Yunjt qiqian (j . 33) or originally existed as an appendix, the 
Sheyang zhenzhong fang concentrates on five main subjects: prudence and at¬ 
tention. prohibitions gymnastics (*daoyin), circulating breath ( 9 xingq\), 

and guarding the One (*startyi). 

The text has come down to us in fragments and with numerous interpola¬ 
tions and distortions. However, comparing the Shewing zhenzhong fang with 
the anonymous Zhenzhong ji ft 1 ! 1 (Notes Kept Inside the Pillow; CT 837), 
and taking other Tang sources and bibliographic records into account, it seems 
dear that Sun Simiao did write a work called Zhenzhong )\ or Zhenzhong fang , 
fragments of which arc included in the Sheyang zhenzhongfang as well as in 
the present Zhenzhong )i. 

The five seasons of the text arc as follows: 

1. "Prudence and Attention" ("Zishen" ft'i). explaining that prudence is 
important for those who nourish their inner nature and that "the basis 
of prudence is awe." 

2. “Proscriptions and Prohibitions" V ;). induding taboos on certain 

days of the months, dietary prohibitions, advice for daily life, and a dear 
rejection of sexual practices (•/iirtgztang shit). 

y m Daoyin “ ('Daoyin" Vf v I ). mainly concerned with techniques of self-mas¬ 
sage, but also describing how to practice a daoyin exercise for the neck 
and head. 
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4. ‘ Circulating Breath” ("Xingqi” < i ij,). emphasizing embryonic breathing 

as the most significant practice: "In the practice of embryonic 
breathing, neither the nose nor the mouth arc used. Instead one breathes 
in the manner of an embryo inside the womb: when you have achieved 
this you have truly attained the Dao" (YJQQ 33.9b). 

5. “Guarding the One" CShouyi" | T ). describing methods of visualization in 
the thirc Cinnabar Fields (*i iantian) of the head, chest, and abdomen. 

Ute ENGELHARDT 

L_> Engelhardt 19B9. 277-90 

% Sun Simiao; yungiheng, meditation and visualization 


Shi Jianwu 

& 

fl. 820-35; *i: Xisheng n U , 1 : hao: Dongzhai I. If (Eastern Retreat), 
Huayang zhenren •*; |iJJ 1*1 K (Perfected of Flourishing Yang) 


This noteworthy Tang poet and long-time resident of the Western Hills 
(•Xishan, Jiangxi) was known as an heir to the teachings of the immortal *Xu 
Xun. whose cult center was located there. Born to an official family in the 
Fenshui j* district of Muzhou H vHj (Zhejiang). Shi also had a keen interest 
in the divine transcendents and ways to attain immortality. Around a decade 
after becoming a Presented Scholar (Jinsht) in S20. Shi went into retreat In 
the Western Hills, where he first met Xu Xun. who passed on “five works 
of instructions on the Inner Eluur (*tt£idan) and divine prescriptions on the 
Outer Elixir (*wuidint). M After receiving additional teachings in the “Great 
Way of inner refinement with the Reverted Elixir of the Golden Liquor (jinyc 
huandan :i“ iT I f)~ from *LU Dongbin—who reputedly received them from 
"Zhongli Quan—in the Western Hills. Shi remained in retreat there, devoung 
himself to poetry and contemplation, and earning the name of the Perfected 
of Flourishing Yang (Huayang 2hcnrcn). 

Five texts found in the Ming Taotst Canon arc bed to Shi Jianwu s name: 

1. 9 Xishan qunxxan huxzhcn ji (Records of the Gathered Immortals and 
Assembled Perfected of the Western Hills; CT 246), supposedly compiled 
by Shi. 

2. Taibai jtng k f I§5 (Book of the Great White; CT 934). an older text 
(whose ddc refers to Original Pneuma. *yuanqf), to which Shi added a 
summarizing verse. 
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). Yanphcn# bianyi jue *i '!* S»i Sf Sk (Instructions on Resolving Doubts in 
Nourishing Life; CT 853). a short work drafted by Shi. 

4. Yinfii jtngjijic - : T ~V. Ml.W (Collected Explications of the Yinfujxng ; CT 
ui>. to which Shi added his annotations. 

# ZJteng-La duutndaoji (Anthology of Zhongli QuansTransmission of the 
Dao to Lu Dongbin. CT 1017, J. 39-41. and CT 163,3.14-16). transmitted 
by Shi. 

Few of the above works, however, show dear evidence of having been 
actually written by Shi Jianwu. Parts of the *Daoshu (Pivot of the Dao) also 
bear his name. Further study of these materials, together with the more than 
100 poems induded in literary woAs of the Tang dynasty, will provide a fuller 
portrait of this important late Tang figure. 

Shi j hagiography and associated writings helped establish deeper southern 
roots for the new nndan traditions that became popular among literati from the 
tenth century on. Intimate tics to both a venerable southern rdigious center 
and elements of the new contemplative alchemy now dassed as the *Zhong-Lti 
tradition made Shi s teachings important to later figures in the ncidan traditions, 
such as *Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?) and those in his cirdc. Although legends praise 
Shi for his learning, calligraphy, and expertise in laboratory alchemy, he is best 
known today for his mastery of the cluster of practices and traditions meant 
to produce the inner elixir and his ties to Zhongli Quan and Lii Dongbin. 

Lowell SKAR 

tu BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 139-40. Qing Xitai 1994. 1: 501-3 
& Xishan qumxtan huizhrn f 1; ZhongLii chuixrtdiW ji; rtcuhin; Zhong-Lu 

Shi Tai 

54 

zi : Dezhi i!f >; hao: Xinglin £f H (Forest of Apricots). 

Cuixuan zi *£ £ \ (Master of Emerald Mystery) 

Shi Tai (Shi Xinglin). a native of Changzhou ')V*H (Shaanxi), is the second 
patriarch of the Southern Lineage (“Nanzong) of 'ncuian. His dates arc dif¬ 
ficult to ascertain; Chinese scholars often suggest the years 1022 to 1158 based 
on the assumpuon that Shi lived 136 years, as stated in his biography in the 
•Liifit zhavaan t\dao cong/ian ( 49 -i 2 b-i 3 b). 
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The account given in that biography mostly derives from the talc of ‘Xuc 
Daoguang's encounter with Shi Tai as told in the "Xuc Zixian shiji" ;i 
j; ft i (Traces of Xuc Zixian; in VAahen zhizhi xiangshua sansheng btyao I f; i't i 4 l 
ill : 1 T iff. K V ®. CT14$, I6b-24b). Here Shi Tai relates how he met ‘Zhang 
Boduan in Shaanxi. Zhang had been falsely accused of having committed an 
error in his sccrctanal dudes, and was being taken away in shackles. Shi Tai 
was acquainted with the local prefect and managed to have Zhang released. 
Zhang then explained that he had disregarded his master s warning by trans¬ 
mitting his teaching thrice to someone unfit to receive it. and had been struck 
by adversities each time. His master, however, had also said that he should 
reveal the doctrine to anyone who helped him in time of need. Unis Shi Tai 
received teaching; from Zhang Boduan as a token of gratitude. He practiced 
those teachings and attained the Dao, after which he wrote the Huanyuan 
pun il* f t r «) (Folios on Reverting to the Source, CT 1091). TTiis tale, based on 
a passage of Zhang's postface to the *Wuzhcn pun. dearly was intended to 
legitimize the lineage of the Nan 2 ong teachings. 

Similar in format to the Wuzhen pun. the Huanyuan pian contains eighty-one 
pcmasyllafoc poems on rseuiiitt, written one year after Shi Tai's alleged encounter 
with Zhang Boduan. Both the preface and the poems arc duplicated in). 2 of 
the ‘Xiuzhsn shuhu. The Xtkzften shtshu (7.9b-!ob) also includes a posdacc writ¬ 
ten by Shi Tai to a poem by Xuc Daoguang. While Zhang Boduan advocates 
the practice of Taoist techniques followed by Chan meditation. Shi Tai only 
mentions the Golden Elixir (‘jimian), and in doing so criticizes the ‘Zhong-LU 
teachings as being merely composed of ' mercury and lead" (Huanyuan pun, 
8b-^a). He also diverges from the idea of the unity of the Three Teachings by 
discounting both Confudanism and Buddhism, although his acceptance of 
Chan Buddhism emerges in his description of sudden enlightenment (Junfa 
4 fl or “subitist methods"). 

Farzeen BALDRLAN-HUSSEIN 

L_> BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 17s; Chen Bing 1985. 56 
$£ nciiiin. Nanzong 
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"release by means of a corpse"; mortuary liberation 

Taoist explanations of death were diverse and conflicting. Overall, Taoism 
seems to have held that death cannot be avoided, and yet death can be tran¬ 
scended. There was no dear or comprehensive explanation of such matters. 
Yet, beginning with the ‘Licxian zhuan (Biographies of Exemplary Immortals) 
of Han times, accounts of superlative Taoists often tell the reader, directly 
or indirectly, that the person involved did not really die. Some great figures 
simply ascended to heaven, in plain view, like the Yellow Emperor ('Huangdi; 
Kohn 1993b, 351-52). Others ascended under less clear circumstances, and 
such figures were commonly said to have undergone lU/ir, release from the 
corpse" or "mortuary liberation." 

Shijic was thus a form of "ascension'’ or "transformation" (Kohn 1993b, 
303-4). Since many traditions suggest that bodily death need not entail death 
of the spirit, especially for the most saintly, it would not surprise us to read 
of Taoists who ascended to heaven and left behind a body. But accounts of 
ifcijte arc notable for denying that the person had left behind a real corpse. The 
SJitji (Records of the Historian; 18. 1368-69) mentions people who "shed their 
mortal forms and melted away " (xingjic xiaoJmd in ft 4 ) ft). The meaning of 
that phrase is unclear. But andent and medieval accounts of extraordinary 
Taoistic characters often depict a death that was not a real death. One example 
is the Tang thaumaturge *Yc Fashan. Accounts of his non-death (e.g.. Tang Ye 
zhenren zhuan l.lj v. i*t K fH ; CT 779 ) report that at the age of 106, Ye "secretly 
ingested a divine elixir.... At the hour of noon. [Ye] transformed his corpse 
into a sword. A nebulous chanot called at his door.... All the people of the dty 
saw a column of azure smoke rising... directly up to touch the heavens.... 
A year after the funeral, the inner and outer coffins opened by themselves. 
But when the clothing, cap. sword and shoes were seen, it was only then real¬ 
ized that [Ye] had not died, but had really only 'arisen lightly."’ Such accounts 
arc deliberately undcar about what, precisely, had occurred, and the various 
elements cannot be intelligibly reconciled. In *Huang Lingwei's coffin, only 
a shroud and a screed appeared; in *Sima Chengzhen’s, a staff and pair of 
shoes. 

Such phenomena indicated that the subject had ascended to heaven at the 
time of appaicnt death, and that the body had either been transformed into 
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the objects in question, or had somehow been translated away. In all such eases, 
there was a set of events that corresponded outwardly to a conventional human 
death and burial, but the details revealed that the subject had not died a real 
death at all. The concept of shtjtc was thus a product of the religious imagina¬ 
tion, designed to suggest a method of transcending mortality that could not 
otherwise be conveyed. Hence, translating the term is very difficult. The term 
shi denotes “corpse.” so the term shtjic is commonly translated "liberation by 
means of a corpse." But in actuality, most accounts of shijic make dear that 
the subject did not actually die, and though all the appearances of death were 
involved, no corpse was really left behind. 

Ruxsdl KIRKLAND 

L_> Campany 1996. 251 and 298-99; Campany 2002. 52-60; Lagenvey 1981b. 
1S5-87; Pregadio 2004, 117-27. Robinct 1979b; Robinct 1995. 167-69; Robinet 
1997b. 100-103; Stockmann 1979.130-31; Yoshikawa Tadao 1992b 
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Shfytto erya 

Synonymic Dictionary of Mineral Materia Mcdica 


Hie Shtyaa erya (CT 901), compiled by Mci Biao fij in 806, is the only extant 
*waidan lexicon. The preface says that the work aims not only to make the 
understanding of alchemy easier, but also to supplement the Erya Hi Hi (Lit¬ 
erary Lexicon), a dassical dictionary probably dating from the thini century 
bce that does not contain entries on minerals. Consequently, some Chinese 
bibliographers of the Qing dynasty classified the text among the Confudan 
classics. 

The work consists of two chapters. The first, which indudes the lexicon 
proper, lists 526 synonyms under 164 headings (or 167, also counting sub-en¬ 
tries). The second contains three lists of names and synonyms of elixirs, a list 
of alchemical methods, and a bibliography of about one hundred works. Mci 
Biao docs not mention his sources, but many secret names of dixirs arc the 
same as those listed in the ‘Taiqtng jfidn ji (2.o*-b and 2 . 9 b-xoa). In a valuable 
study. Chen Guofu (1983. 383-442) has collected references to other possible 
sources, along with supplementary secret terms of substances, names of dixirs 
and methods, and odes of lost and extant wduiait texts. 
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The lexicon provides a noteworthy overview of the alchemical language, 
showing that its secret nomenclature largely draws on allusions to the Yin 
and Yang value of the substances, their relation to the *wuxing. their physical 
features, and their alchemical or chemical properties. 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 

Li Chen Guofu 1983, $83-442; Needham 1976; Pregadio 1986; WongShiu Hon 
1989 
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Shizhou ji 

+ iC 

Record of the Ten Continents 


The Shizhou f t. a text of the Six Dynasties, describes a set of terrestrial para¬ 
dises in the immense seas that surround the known world. Its putative author, 
‘DongfangShuo. appears in the introduction and conclusion describing these 
paradises to Han Wudi <r. 141-87 bce ). after that ruler concludes his famous 
meeting with the Queen Mother of the West (‘Xiwang mu) as described in the 
*Han Wudi nrizhuiin (Inner Biography of Emperor Wu of the Han). Besides the 
Ten Continents of the title (which include Yingzhou one of the three 
sea isles mentioned in the Shift or Records of the Historian ). he abo describes 
four island paradises (Canghai dao J\. Fangzhang fj i', Fusang \\ %'. 
and ‘Pcnglai) and two mountain paradises (mounts ‘Kunlun and Zhong » 
lU). Anecdotal passages arc added after three of the paradises. 

For its anecdotes and descriptions of far-off lands, the Shizhou ft is often 
discussed as a work of zhtguat f or "records of the strange'' fiction 
(Li Jianguo 10H4. 167-71; Wang Guoliang 1984, $09-11). However, the core 
of the text, which describes the positions, vast dimensions, flora, and fauna 
of the Ten Continents, is formed from omcnological literature of the Han 
dynasty. The rest appears to have been added around the fifth century, with 
the purpose of making it an integral pan of die ‘Shangqing-based apocryphal 
vision of the Han Wudt ncxzhuan and the Han Wudi waizhuan , V it; i'j ?| ;\ty 
(Outer Biography of Emperor Wii of the Han). The descriptions function as 
background to the “Charts of the Real Forms of the Ten Continents of the 
Divine TVansccndcnts" (sJunxiiiit shizhou zhcnxtng tu = Itlj | * ,•+! fi \\i >M), which 
complement the more famous ‘ Wiiywe zhcnxtng tu (Charts of the Real forms 
of the Five Peaks). 
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Besides the independent version in the Taoist Canon (CT 598). which is the 
best preserved, there arc three other versions of the text: m the * Yu 11ft qtqtan 
(j. 16); in the 5 ong anthology Xu r anzhu . ilh (Sequel to an Aid to Conver¬ 
sation. twelfth century); and the version found in numerous Ming and Qing 
anthologies. The last few pages of the Yunfi qiqtan version arc unfortunately 
jumbled. The version in the Ming and Qing anthologies differs only slightly 
from the version in the Canon, which presents the Ten Continents in the 
same order they arc listed in the Han Wudi noizhuan. The Xu tanzhu version, 
though abridged, preserves what is probably the prc-ncxzhuan sequence of 
the ten continents, and it also preserves the description of Daizhou * 
ribbon-shaped piece of land that separates the pure, freshwater seas around 
Yingzhou and Fusang from ordinary seas. 

nomas E. SMITH 

L_> Campany 1996. 53-54 and 318-21; Kohn 1993b. 48-55; Li Fengmao 1986. 
123-85: Smith Th. E. 1990 (trans.); SmithTh. E. 1992, i 9 *>- 22 JS and 5$6-02(trans.); 
Wang Guoliang 1993 

# DongfangShuo 


shoujuc 

-fife 

'‘instructions (for practices) in the hand" 

Shoufuc is the overall term for a number of different hand gestures and tech¬ 
niques executed with one or both hands, used by Taoist practitioners during 
the performance of ritual, or as ad hoc methods of protection against evil 
influences. They may be divided into two main categories that, in practice, 
overlap considerably, namely: 1. "seals," yin l‘(J, or ifoiiyin [ I )J (that is. mudras); 
2. "instructions concerning points in the palm of the hand." zhangmu jue 
11 more commonly referred to simply as juemu K , ‘points (ruled by) 
instructions." 

Hie first category is obviously influenced by, and in some eases directly 
borrowed from. Tantric Buddhism, and in fact in Taoist liturgy this type of 
hand-gesturing is particularly important in those rituals that were originally 
taken over from Buddhism. Thus for instance in the classical *Zhcngyi liturgy 
of southern Taiwan, “Tantric" mudras arc used first and foremost in the ritual 
of Universal Salvation (*pudu), and they include, notably, the important Heart 
Seal for the Transformation of Food (buinsJu xirtytn fr*C'EP)t which takes 
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the form of a complicated intertwining of the fingers of both hands, whose 
function is to multiply the already huge quantities of otferings displayed in 
this ritual, so they will be sufficient to feed all of the "orphaned souls" (guhun 
if. H) invited to the feast. The second category likewise appears to be inspired 
by Tantric ritual, though in this ease the techniques clearly were reinterpreted 
within the framework of Chinese cosmological schemata, and further devel¬ 
oped in combination with indigenous systems of divination. 

The earliest Taoist references to ritual "practices in the hand(s)" arc found 
in texts of the late Tang dynasty, for instance in the huzJiu ym (Guide 

to the Golden Lock and the Flowing Pearls). The section with illustrations of 
"practices in the palm of the hand” (zJuntg/ue »• $;* Lc., juemu) that originally 
formed part of this work has not been preserved, though a fragment that 
seems to be derived from it is included in the 'Taishang zhuguo/hunin zongzhen 
biyao (g.i.jb-Ltb. by Yuan Miaozong . preface dated 1116). in a chapter 

devoted to forms of C walking along the guideline"). The association 
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Fig. 6i. Mudris or * instructions (for practices tn) the hand' (sfouju). 
Reproduced from Li Yuanguo 19BB. 


of fiicmu with forms of bugang in these texts is far from coincidental, as one 
of the most characteristic functions of this category of practices in the hand 
in Taoist ritual is to execute a "walk" with the thumb in the palm of the left 
hand, by lightly “tapping” or "pinching** (the term is usually qia in or man |£) 
a sequence of points in the hand. The walk in die hand is typically required to 
be synchronized with a parallel walk with the feet on the ground that follows 
the same patterns, which constitutes the practice of bugang proper, as well as 
with visualizations of a flight through the corresponding sections of heaven; 
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thus the overall result is a unified movement on the three cosmic planes: in 
heaven, on earth, and in the human realm. 

The practice of touching points in the hand is viewed as a way of activating 
(or sometimes suppressing) the divine forces in the corresponding segments of 
the universe, within the body, or through the body of the high priest (gdagong 
, .j )j; see ‘tldozMang). In buffing, as well as in the Lighting of the Incense Burner 
4), which is the opening rite of most major rituals in the classical liturgy, 
the practice contributes to the ’ transformation of the body" {^bianshcn) of 
the high priest, while in the latter ease it also serves the purpose of effect¬ 
ing the exicrnalization of the energies and the subordinate spirits residing 
within his body (*dnuficn). It seems dear that from the beginning, practices 
in the hand were viewed as in some sense "magically" efficacious, particularly 
in commanding spirits and demons, and it is probably for this reason that 
they are sometimes referred to as "instructions for transformations" (huajuc 

ftafe). 

Paul ANDERSEN 

LJ Andersen 1989-90^ Hu Tianchcng. He Dejun, and Duan Ming 1999; 
Mitamura Keiko 2002; Saso 1978a 
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shouyi 



guarding the One: maintaining Oneness 


The term shouyi, which appears in Taoist litcrarurc from an early period, 
indicates a form of conccntrativc meditation that focuses all attention upon 
one point or god in the body. The purpose of this practice is to attain total 
absorption in the object and thus perceive the oneness of being. 

The first form of guarding the One is the concentration on different colored 
lights in the various inner organs of the body, with the goal of retaining the 
vital energy within them and thereby extending one’s life span. Tliis practice 
is mentioned in an offshoot of the *Taiping)ing (Scripture of Great Peace), the 
Tatping fing sheng/un bizhi T i? } f (Secret Directions of the Holy 

Lord on the Scripture of Great Peace; CT1102; trans. Kohn 1993b. 193-97)* The 
next mention is in *Gc Hong’s 21 (trans. Ware 1966. 303-4), where the 

practice consists of visualizing the One ( # yi) located both in the stars above 
and in the center of the body below. The result of the practice is not only long 
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life, but control over all bodily functions and appearances, along with the utter 
freedom of immortality. ‘Shangqing Taoism expands the practice to include 
visualization (Vim) and constant maintenance of the Three Ones ( 4 *inyi). the 
gods in die three Cinnabar Fields (fdantxan) located in abdomen, heart, and 
head. Described in the • SuUngjtng (Scripture (of the Celestial Palace) of the 
Immaculate Numcn, CT 1314), this form of the technique leads to long life, 
perfect health, and attainment of the powers of the immortals. 

As Buddhist methods of meditation gain a stronger influence on the 
Chinese religious scene, "guarding the One" too becomes less concerned with 
forms of visualization and more with emotional control and techniques of 
mental onc-pointcdncss. Later texts, such as the KntMdn yisuan fa i£riS t) 

(Method of Extending the Number of One's Years; CT 1271), describe the 
practice in combination with physical stretches and massages, and point to 
the attainment of inner calm and serenity. Gods here play a lesser role than 
emotions and to attain peace within one should think of one's own death 
and the transitorincss of all. Tlic same tendency is also observed in the Tang 
work Sandong zhongfic wen V# ttf; A (All Precepts of the Three Caverns; 
CT 178; Benn 1991.158-41). which emphasizes the need tor moral integrity and 
obedience of the precepts (*jic). and then defines its goal as the attainment of 
mental calm that will allow spirit (*shen) and energy (*^i) to be at peace and 
thus confer longevity. 

TTiis shift from visualization to mental tranquillity continues in the Song 
dynasty, where sh&uyi appears as a basic exercise in the texts of inner alchemy 
(•nekton), whose purpose is to protect the center of life within and thus allow 
the transformation of bodily energies into pure spirit and the Dao. In all eases, 
however; the term indicates onc-pointcdncss of mind, which focuses on a 
single object of meditation. 

Uvia KOHS 

1 Andersen 1979; Bokenkamp 1993; Kohn 19894. Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1999. 
252-63 and £48-53; Maspero 1981, >64-72; Robinct 1984. 1; 30-32 and 41-43; 
Robinet 1993.120-38; Schippcr 1993,130-59; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1976a 
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shu 

it 

Statement 


Hie Statement is a document sent to the deities outlining the purpose of 
a particular Taoist ritual. The word shu means to send information in the 
form of an itemized statement and indicates the forwarding of a petition to 
the secular government. It is used also in Taoist ritual, where the task of the 
priest is to communicate with the deities through such documents. Written 
documents arc sent to deities and Buddhas in Buddhism and popular cults as 
well, but Taoism offers the eariicst examples of their use in ntual. 

Hie first instance within Taoism of sending documents to the deities oc¬ 
curred in the eariy Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao), in the form of 
sending petitions (shangzkang > to celestial officials. From the Six Dynasties 

penod to the Tang, various kinds of documents were used, such as the ci ,‘jif 
(declaration) and the biao H (memorial; see 4 luiFiao). By the Song dynasty; 
the type of document sent depended on the rank of the deity. For example, 
the zou ! (a word that denotes a presentation submitted to an emperor) was 
sent to the highest-ranking deities, such as the Three Clarities (• sanqing) and 
the Four Sovereigns (styu n tf!, namely # Yuhuang. Taihuang XV. Tianhuang 
v. V?. and Tuhuang | . ); the shcit i|i (notification to a superior) to the Five 
Masters of the Numinous Treasure (Lingbao wushi * IV ii :iii), the Celestial 
Ministry (r iansheng *. Y\ \ the Northern Dipper (*lvt4iMi) f the Three Offices 
(*sdrt£UiJn. of Heaven, Earth, and Water), and the deities of the Eastern Peak 
(Dongyue •({ ) and of the underworld (*Fcngdu); and the die (mandate) 

to the Gods of Walls and Moats ( # Chenghuang) and the local gods, as well as 
the vanous celestial officials, generals, and soldiers who take pan in ntuals. 

A model of a typical Statement appears in the *Shangqing lingbao da fa 
(Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity; CT 1223, j. 19) by 
the Song-dynasty* codifier Jin Yunzhong & I 1 (fl. 1224-25). It opens with a 
description of the Taoist priest's religious ranking and then continues. "Your 
humble servant (m2 me), fearful and trembling, pays obeisance and makes re¬ 
peated picisti atioos as he addresses himself to Heaven." Next the priest records 
in detail the names and addresses of those who arc sponsoring the ritual, as 
well as the name of the ntual itself, its purpose, how long it will take, and the 
program of rites that will be performed. The priest presents the Statement 
with the words, "Respectfully he mcmonalizes before the Jade Hironc of such- 
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Fig. 6 * Tamn Matter Chen Rnogsheng v V nates a Statement (fA*) dumg a */uj celebration 
at the Wihuang gwig .* >{ (Palace of the Jade Sovereign) in Taman. Taiwan (October 199a). 

Photograph by Julian Pas 


and-such a Celestial Worthy, humbly seeking Heavens compassion/' He prays 
that the Statement be approved, that orders and instructions will be given to 
the deities concerned, and that all may proceed according to the Statement's 
request. This sequence forms the central pan of the document. At the end, 
the priest states his fear that the Statement may in some way have offended 
the majesty of Heaven and records the date, and his rank and name. 

The Statement is placed into an envelope and deposited in a rectangular 
box. After the rite of dispatch, it is burned. To ensure that it will be sent safely 
and quickly, auxiliary documents called guan Ifi ("passport") arc dispatched 
to deities of the Prime Marshals (yuanshuai i_ l|l) class who arc in charge of 
dispatch and security. The Statement docs not go directly to the deity to whom 
it is addressed, but must pass through a celestial bureau called Tianshu yuan 

fir (Dcpanmcnt of the Pivot of Heaven) whore it is checked for mistakes 
and omissions. Also, through meditation, the high priest (gflogo rtg t)j ; sec 
•diijrlung) is deemed to be able to ascend to the place where the deity dwells, 
to present the Statement and to sec the deity officially endorse it. As a result 
of these procedures, the agreement of the deities is obtained. 

A large number of documents arc used in Taoist ntual. TTicir preparation 
is time-consuming, as they must be all written out by the high priest before 
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the performance of a rituaL Their content is based on models contained in 
collections called wenjurt i ("writing models'*). A basic distinction between 
high-ranking and ordinary Taotst priests is whether or not they arc trained to 
prepare the necessary documents. In present-day Taiwan, a large number of 
sample documents arc available in collections such as the Jiaoshi da wcnjian 
|l K i tf: (Great Writing Models for die Offering Ritual), the Gongdr da 
uvntiiin i (j it K i. $ (Great Writing Models for the Ritual of Merit), and the 
Shuyi zap i Ji.‘ • <1= id (Miscellaneous Notes on the Statement). 

MARUYAMA Hiroshi 

Lj Ofuchi Ninji 1983*21$-16.404-22; Qing Xitai 1994- y 246-51; Schippcr 1974; 
sec also bibliography for the entry *batbiao 

% haxbiao 


shuangxiu 

joint cultivation 


The term j/nuingxiM denotes the Joint cultivation of *xing and mtng (inner 
nature and vital force), which is the objective of the ‘tteufait schools. The 
relevant practices differ according to the priority’ accorded to xing or ming. 
The practices focused on •sJtcn or spiritual activity (c.g.. the contemplation 
of the pure mind and the understanding of its nature) belong to the domain 
of .ting, while those focused on *q\ or pneuma (c.g., breath-circulation exer¬ 
cises and methods of controlling the psycho-physiological functions) belong 
to the domain of m<ng. An essential implied feature is that xing and ming 
refer to the eternal duality between Yin and Yang which must be realized as 
a "nondua!isric-duality.~ Non-duality subsumes "the duality of twoncss and 
non-twonexs," since only thus can duality be overcome. In the alchemical 
process, the transcended duality is symbolized by such binary terms as Dragon 
and Tiger ("tonghu). Lead and Mercury, and so forth, which arc summed up by 
the notions of xing and mntg on which the adept works. Each binary term can 
change into Yin or Yang by exchanging its feminine or masculine attnbutes. in 
order to remove attachment both to itself and to the other. With a different 
outlook, the sexual schools use the term shuangxiu to refer to the union of 
Tin and Yang through intercourse. 

For the alchemical schools, the Yin-Yang duality must be incorporated and 
overcome in one's own experience. This may be done in various ways according 
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to the adept ’s individuality and qualifications. Joint cultivation may consist of 
gradual methods that depend on the field of mittg or "action” (y^uwei {i ?>). 
Their aim is progressively to distinguish and separate Yin from Yang, what 
belongs to the ordinary body from what belongs to the subtle body (m<ng 
practices), and what belongs to the ordinary mind from w hat is related to the 
pure mind (ring practices). This brings about a progressive transformation of 
the constituents of body and mind from a coarse to a subtle state, which cor¬ 
responds to a complete modification of bodily and mental habits. Conversely. 
Joint cultivation may also begin with a realization of inherent non-duality by 
realizing the true nature of mind, through contemplative practices belonging 
to the field ofxifljor "non-action” (*tvicwd). As the term ifcujwgxiii indicates, 
however, the .ring practices cannot be separated from the ming practices, and 
vice versa; it is only for maicutic purposes that they arc taught in a separate 
and progressive way. From the perspective of the fruit of practice, they arc 
fully interdependent and simultaneous. 

Ultimately, the goal of joint cultivation, which the alchemical texts express 
as “the encompassing marvel of Form and Spirit" (xingshen fumtao 1 S 3 flt 
iv). consists in overcoming all dualities and contradictions by realizing that 
they originally issue from a single source. For the discursive mind, because of 
the mixture with temporal conditioning, they arc separated and conceived as 
"duaL" Once reality is contemplated from the point of view of the Absolute, 
a view is achieved in which duality is transcended, and xing and ming return 
to the One (*yi) or the Dao. 

Momca ESPOSITO 

. App 1994. 4 i~ 45 ; Cleary 1987, Robinct 1986a; Robinct 1995a. 44 - 46 , 
67-70. 164-95 

xing and mxng, ncidan 


Siji mingfeejing 

Scripture of the Illustrious Code of the Four Poles 


This work (CT184). the first and standaid collection of rules of the ‘Shangqing 
school, w'as compiled in the late fifth century, after *Lu Xiujing and before 
*Tao Hongjing. It contains 120 rules in five fiun. The text begins with a general 
introduction (i.ia- 9 a). then presents the rules of the Five Emperors (wudi ii 
ft) of the five directions—East/green. West/white, South/red. North/black. 
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and Center/yellow. In each ease, the emperor b given a formal tide and linked 
with one of the Five Peaks (*wuyuc). Next appear the rules, listing the ap- 
prophate celestial positions and tides to be awarded, and the relevant sacred 
scriptures to be transmitted to the immortals-to-be. Instructions on recitation, 
meditation and visualization follow, joined by warnings never in any way to 
add to or subtract from the scriptures and to observe the proper purifications 
before handling them. 

The text claims to be revealed by the Lord of the Dao (Daojun jQ \ {) to 
the Imperial Lord of the Golden Portal (*Jinquc dijun). also known as the 
Saint of the Latter Age (•fctfuihrng). The introduction oudincs the overall 
structure of the otherworldly bureaucracy. Officers of the left preside over 
Yang transgressions, such as killing, theft of celestial treasures, unwarranted 
leakage of numinous texts, cursing and swearing; officers of the right govern 
Yin transgressions, which include harboring schemes, disobedience, planning 
to harm others, and never remembering the Dao; and officers of the center 
rule over doubts and duplicity, lack of reverence and faith, desecration of 
divine objects, and various unholy wishes. Each officer, moreover, is in charge 
of a large staff, including not only lesser guards and bailiffs but also the Five 
Emperors thcmselves. 

In addition, the system extends to the earth: from the various grottoes in 
the Five Peaks, it administers the sins of people of the Nine Prefectures (jiufu 
tv Iff)- Each mountain has 120 officials. 1,200 bailiffs, and 50.000 troops, and 
rules over the souls of the dead for 10.000 kalpas {1.5b). 

The 120 rules of the Stfi mingfcc arc recited and worshipped like a talisman 
or sacred scripture, in themselves containing the power of ascension to the 
Dao. Unless observed properly, and with the nghi purifications and ntuals, 
all efforts to attain the Dao will come to naught. 

Uvia KOHN 
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Four Numina 


The Four Numina arc spirits that arc represented as animals, and in later Taoism 
take on the role of guardians of the four points of the compass. Comprising 
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the Green Dragon (qtng)ong » ill;). White Tiger (haiku 11/0. Red Spanow 
(xhuijuc ^ * • ) and Dark Warnor (xuanwn £ A tV). the Four Numina arc also 
identified by the names Meng Zhang ii i .Jian Bing & V: . Ling Guang v >fc. 
and Gui Ming flLRl, respectively. Because of their association with the four 
dircaions they play an important part in later Taoist ritual practices, such as 
in exorcism, penance, and purification rituals. Images of all Four Numina, 
especially Dart: Warrior, may be found in many Taoist temples. 

The locus dassicus for the Four Numina as guardians of the four directions 
is a passage hi a detailed description of the Former Han capital Chang'an in 
the Sat 04 huAingtu *4 Wl (Yellow Chart of the Three Districts), a work 
that itself probably dates from the Six Dynasties or the Tang period. The 
“Palace of Eternity" ("Wciyang gong" «;» ft) chapter of die text explains 
the construction of the capital: "Green Dragon. White Tiger. Red Sparrow, 
and Dark Warrior arc Heavens Four Numina and it uses them to keep the 
four dircaions in order. The ruler draws on this model in constructing his 
palaces and chambers." While the late date of the text might mean that this 
description is apocryphal, the profusion of references to the Four Numina in 
the Han makes it conceivable that they did indeed play a pan in Chang'an 
palace architecture. 

Origtiu. The earliest references to the Four Numina are to an entirely different 
set of animals. The term "four numina" is used in the "Liyun" I! (Cycles 
of Ritual) chapter of the Han dynasty Liji ffl , 7 tl (Records of Rites; trans. 
Legge 1885. 1: *84) to refer to the unicorn, phoenix, tonoisc. and dragon. 
Eariy references to this set of numina indicate that they were not associated 
with the four directions but considered the epitomes of the four classes of 
animal: those with fur (unicorn), feathers (phoenix), scales (dragon), and shell 
(tortoise). They were likened to the sage, the epitome of the human being 
(Zhang Mengwen 1986,5x8). An apocryphal text associated with the Uf 1, the 
Jiming zheng tS fa 'fl (Proof of the Ultimate Mandate), labels the combina¬ 
tion of the same four animals widi the White Tiger as the "five numina" and 
pcihaps signifies an intermediate stage between the early Han conception and 
the Taoist Four Numina. The latter set is found on a number of Han-dynasty 
grave goods, the earliest know f n being an early Former Han wine warming 
vessel that depicts a tiger, dragon, bird, and tortoise—the tortoise being Dart: 
Warrior (Ni Run'an 1999.83). 

The Four Numina arc probably a hybrid of Zhou dynasty guardian spirits 
associated with the four directions and Han dynasty astronomical totems as¬ 
sociated with the same directions. The colors of the Four Numina probably 
originated with deities that defended against attacks from the four directions. 
Their colors correspond to those of the spirits to be sacrificed to when being 
attacked by enemies in the Zhou text Mezi l' (Book of Master Mo), with 
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red and black spirits defending one from attacks from the south and north, 
and green and white defending one from east and west, respectively. The 
same association of colors with sacrifices at directional altars is found in the 
description of the first emperor of Han's sacrifices to the "emperors of the four 
directions" in the Ship's (Records of the Historian: ca. ioo bce) monograph on 
feng and shan r*’ sacrifices ("Fengshan shu" j | ,*«. 23.1378). The animals 
of the Four Numina arc associated with the four quadrants of the night sky 
(Ni Run'an 109a. 85), each comprising seven of the twenty-eight lunar lodges 
(*xin). This association is seen as early as the astronomical chapter of the 
• Huatnan z \ (Rook of the Master of Huainan; ca. 139 bce) where the Green 
Dragon (canglong ft i!.) is in the cast, the White Tiger in the west, the Red 
Sparrow in the south, and the Dark Wamor in the west (Major 1993. 70-72). 
The various factors that had earlier appeared separately* arc combined in the 
"Quli" (111 JR (Details of Ritual) chapter of the Lifi, which refers to four posi¬ 
tions of carriages in this order: “Red Bind in front and Dark Warrior in the 
rear. Green Dragon on the left and White Tiger on the right” (see Legge 1885, 
1 : 9i-92>. 

The Four Numina in Taoism. The earliest mentions in texts associated with 
institutional Taoism mirror the military context of the Ufi. The Six Dynasties 
*Baopu zi (Book of the Master Who Embraces Simplicity) depicts the Most 
High Lord Lao flanked by twelve Green Dragons on his right, twenty-six 
White Tigers on his left, twenty-four Red Sparrows in front, and seventy-two 
Dark Warriors to the rear (Ware 1966, 256-57). A similar array appears in the 
Bciji qiyuan ting bifue IL tv I. Jt ft ?V; & (Secret Instructions of the Hall of the 
Seven Primordials of the Northern Pole: YJQQ 25) and incorporates the names 
Meng Zhang. Jian Bing, Ling Guang, and Gui Ming. 

In the Tang and Song, the Four Numina were incorporated into the Taoist 
liturgy, where they were summoned to the altar to protect it from demons. An 
early reference is made in part 52 of *Du Guangling's (850-933) Hiamgfw zhatyi 
ft r ’« (Liturgies for the Yellow Register Retreat; 891; CT 507). Other texts 
record the talismans (*fu) of the Four Numina and the invocations used in 
such ritual contexts, as well as in liturgy devoted to Presenting the Memorial 
(jtnbtao ill see *baibUu>) in which the Four Numina played a central role 
(Ding Changyun 1997. 118-20). 

In later imperial Taoism. Dark Warrior became the most important of the 
Four Numina, based on the perception of his power over demons. Originally 
represented as tortoise, or a snake fighting with a toiroise (Ni Run'an 1999.83), 
Dark Wamor came to be depicted as a fierce w'arrior with both animals at his 
feet (Ding Changyun 1997.116). He also came to be identified as the eighty- 
second transformation of the Dark Emperor (Xuandi £ ••?/), the eighty-first 
having been Laozi. When the graph xuan £ became taboo following the 
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death of the Song Emperor Zhenzong in 1022. Dark Warrior was referred to 
as Perfected Warrior (*Zhcnwu). He is the object of numerous rituals in the 
Taoist Canon. An example is the rituals of penance in two Northern Song 
dynasty texts named after him, the Zftettwu lingying hushi xijiozai miezui baodtan 
ft it ffi .•» |ti *i‘j ; £ W11! U’ % (Precious Penances for the Numinous Response 
of the Perfected Warrior to Piotcct the Age, Dispel Disasters, and Eliminate 
Guilt; ca. 1100; CT 814) and the Beyi ZJimwu pud Jushtfadun lt*fi ft A fl-jg 
I tr i£ ftt (Orthodox Penance for Universal Compassion and Salvation of the 
Perfected Warrior of the Northern Pole; ca. 1100; CT 815). In the Ming, many 
of the particular methods associated with Daik Warrior were incorporated 
by Zhou Side ') Hi t" (1359-1451) into his Shangqing linglww jiJu ddihcngjittshu 
tfi ; \V irt (1 K ift -i (Golden Wntings on the Great Achievement of 
Deliverance of the Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity). 

Mark CSIKSZENTMIHALY1 

I Ding Changyun 1997; Little 2000b. 129. Major 1985-86; Ni Run'an 1999; 
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Sima Chengzhen 

647-7351 st Ziwei f -1; fuxo: Daoyin ifj (Recluse of the Dao). 

Baiyun 21 1 *!i f (Master of the White Cloud), Zhcnyi xiansheng 
*3 - % s k (Elder of Pure Unity) 

Sima Chengzhen was pcihaps the most important Taoist of Tang times. Author 
of notable worths on meditation and self-cultivation, he also inherited *Pan 
Shizheng's mantle as ‘Shangqing patriarch or Grand Master {zongshi | : ), 
and was the acknowledged leader of Taoism in his day. An accomplished poet, 
painter and calligrapher, he associated with many of the period's leading lit¬ 
terateurs, including Li Bai Y (701-62). Yet he was probably most significant 
in a political context. In a penod when rulers routinely patronized numerous 
Taoutic characters, Sima was regarded by Tang emperors and literati alike 
as a perfect political exemplar, a sagely counselor who legitimized the rulers. 
Beyond playing that role, as other Taoists of the period did. Sima brought the 
Shangqing heritage into the state cult. In 731, after Tang Xuan2ong (r. 712-56) 
performed the feng j | ritual to Heaven on Mount Tai (*Taishan, Shandong), 
he accepted Sima's advice to establish temples to the "transcendent officials" 
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at the Five Peaks (*wuyuc). At that point in history. Taoism enjoyed a social, 
political, and cultural eminence that, like the Tang impcrium itself, would 
diminish greatly after the An Lu 3 han 4 : # ll; and Shi Siming '£ M .HI uprisings 
(755-^3), and never be fully regained. 

Sima's life is extremely well-documented: over three dozen biographies sur¬ 
vive. including two near-contemporary memorial inscriptions by government 
functionaries. (A thini such text, composed in the name of Xuanzong himself, 
is now lost.) Sima is also the subject of four other biographies of Tang date, 
and later accounts preserve valuable data. According to the inscriptions and 
earbest documentary texts (c.g.. ZJtrnxi ‘ #!, in YJQQ s-i 4 b-i 6 a), Sima was 
descended from a collateral branch of the clan that had ruled China as the Jin 
dynasty (265-4^0)* His father and grandfather had each held government posts, 
but Chengzhen's inclinations were more religious. Nothing is known of his 
early life. At the age of twenty-ooe, he became a disciple of Pan Shizheng on 
Mount Song (‘Songshan. Henan), and sometime later received Pan’s transmis¬ 
sion of the Shangqing registers and senpeures. After wandenng among the 
land's sacred mountains, he was summoned to the capital by Empress Wu (r. 
690-705). A ninth-century text preserved in the Buddhist canon (Tiantai shan 
ji .K V ill .Vii; T. 2096) provides some details of his activities in that period. In 
711 Sima was summoned to court by Tang Ruizong (r. 6&4-90. 710-12), and 
provided advice on government. Afterward, court poets dedicated more than 
a hundred poems to Sima, many of which survive (KroII 1978). In 721/722 or 
714/725 (the biographies disagree), he was summoned to Xuanzong's court, 
and reportedly bestowed Shangqing ' scriptures and methods" (jingfii ? V }.) 
or "methods and registers’* (falu 7. Ji.) upon the emperor. He then assumed 
residence at an abbey on Mount Wangwu (‘Wangwu shan. Henan), which the 
emperor had established for him. (Though counted as a prelate of the Shangqing 
lineage, which originated on Mount Mao or ‘Maoshan, Sima never visited that 
mountain; it was his successor, *Li Hanguang. who reestablished the Shangqing 
tradition there) While on Mount Wangwu. Sima copied and collated Taoist 
texts, and reedited the ‘Dengzhen yinjue (Concealed Instructions for the Ascent 
to Perfection), a collection of materials on ritual and spiritual perfection by 
*Tao Hongjing. To supplement it, he composed the XtuzJim hizfu i i\ f£*! f 
(Secret Directions for Cultivating Perfection). now r lost. Sima was renowned 
for his calligraphy, and created a style called "Golden Shears" for which he 
was celebrated in later ages. Apparently by imperial order, he wrote out the 
Daodi jing in three styles of script for engraving as the "correct text." 

Alter more trips to Xuanzong's court came the 731 institution of ritual 
observances to the Shangqing Perfected Ones at the land's Five Peaks. An 
account by ‘Du Guangting (Tumurt Wangwu shan shengji jt; CT 969, 4 a- 5 a) 
states that Ruizong's daughter, the Taoist priestess known as Yuzhen 
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(Jade Perfected). was fond of Sima; the Standard Histories report that in 735 
she was ordered to perform the * jtnlu zfoi (Golden Register Retreat) with him 
at his abbey on Mount Wangwu (Benn 199*. 14-15). Du reports Simas death 
date as 727, and the official histonans Jiu TartgsJtu, 192.5127-29; Xin Tdngshu. 
196.5605-6) seem to follow him. All other texts, however, agree that he died 12 
July 755, at the age of eighty-nine, which accords with the rest of the record. 
One of the inscription texts reports that Sima underwent • shtfic (mortuary 
liberation) after having announced. “I have already received official duties in 
the Arcane Metropolis (Xuandu £ St!)." Xuanzong composed a memorial 
inscription, canonized Sims as Zhenyi xiansheng, and conferred noble rank 
upon him. One of the early accounts reports that though Sima had many 
disciples, "only Li Hanguang and Jiao Jingzhen t.f; ,7/ 1 received his Dao" 
(Zkcnx; YJQQ 5 ~i 5 *>-i 6 a)Jiao. a little-known "refined mistress" (fuansfii i* : ). 
was also widely extolled by poets of the period (Kroll 1981, 22-30). 

Sima edited or composed some fifteen works, besides those mentioned above 
were several on Shangqing biography and sacred geography (Kohn 1987a. 21-23). 
Of dubious authorship is the Daoii fun ' Vi (Essay on the Embodiment of 
the Dao. CT 1035; part, trans. Kohn 1993b. 19-24). A witting that apparently 
had little influence until the twelfth century was Sima's * Fuqijingyi lun (Essay 
on the Essential Meaning of the Ingestion of Breath); it concerns the more 
physiological aspects of maintaining personal well-being (Engelhard11987; 
Engelhardt 1989). Prom Sima's own day into the tenth century, his most influ¬ 
ential work seems to have been his •Zuewang lun (Essay on Sitting in Oblivion; 
CT 1036). a text on meditation (Kohn 19872; Kohn 1993b. 2*5-41). Here. Sima 
seems to have been influenced by the 0 Xishcng png. the 'Dtngguan jtng, and 
•Sun Simiao's 0 Cumhcn hanqi mtng. Yet Sima names as his chief inspiration 
’The Master of Heavenly Seclusion." the unknown author of the •Tuxnvm zi. 
which Sima edited (Kohn 1993b. 80-86). In his preface to it. Sima argues that 
the path of spiritual transcendence (shenxian ;) goes beyond mere study, 
and requires practice of "various techniques to culuvatc and refine body and 
energy, to nourish and harmonize mind and emptiness" (Kohn 1993b, 80). 
In the Zuowang lun, Sima describes the path as consisting of seven stages, of 
which the last is "Realizing the Dao." It shows occasional traces of Buddhist 
ideas (like “cutting off forma"), presumably owing to his association w’lth the 
Buddhists of Mount Tiantai (*Tiantai shan, Zhejiang), where Sima lived until 
721/724. The concept of the Taoist life suggested in these texts seems to have 
influenced Sima's younger contemporary, the poet *Wii Yun. and may have 
helped shape the ideals of Taoists of later ages, such as * Wang Zhc. 

Ruxsdl KIRKLAND 

Hi Chen Guofu 1963.52-58; Engelhardt 19S7 (trans. of Fuq 1 Jtngyi lun); KiAland 
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1986a. 43-71.220-97: Kirkland 1997a: Kohn 1987a (trans. of Zutnvdng Inn); Kohn 
1993b, 19-24 (pan. trans. of Ddoti lun), 80-86 (trans. of Ttonytit zi). and 235-41 
(pan. trans. of Zttinvang lun): Kroll 1978; Qing Xitai 1988-95.2:225-3B; Robtnct 
1987c 

% Fuqi jingyi Iwt; Tuinyin zi: Zuiwung lun: Shangqing 


Siming 

Director of Destinies 


The Director of Destinies is the deity that controls the life span of human 
beings. Hts name is first mentioned in an inscription on a bronze utensil 
dating from the sixth century bce. Two poems in the Child .*£ & (Songs of 
Chu; trans. Hawkes 1985.109-12) arc entitied "The Greater Director of Desti¬ 
nies" and ~Thc Lesser Director of Destinies" ("Da siming" 3; a] V: and "Shao 
siming" 'V j| but nothing is known in detail about beliefs surrounding 
these gods at that time (third to second centuries bce). Siming also appears as 
the name of a celestial body in the astronomical chapter of the Shift (Rcconis 
of the Historian; trans. Chavannes 1895-1905. 3: 342). The Fengsu tongyi 31 Iff 
iifi j\ (Comprehensive Accounts of Popular Customs, j. 8), compiled by Ying 
Shao 0; ® (ca. 140-ca. 206). relates that the imperial court had for generations 
venerated Siming on the first day that was marked by the cyclical character 
hji after the winter solstice, while commoners made offerings to wooden 
effigies of him in spring and autumn. 

The fourth star of the six-star constellation known as Literary Glory (wen- 
cfiiing i I ‘1 )* located above the Northern Dipper ( # hrideii), is called Siming. A 
parallel notion developed that the Northern Dipper itself is the Director of 
Destinies. The Northern Dipper is deemed to control human birth and death, 
which may be at the origin of the belief that three worms or "corpses" (wiuhi; 
see •idiuhi and fiucheng) influence the life span of each individual by ascending 
to Heaven and reporting his or her misdeeds. As stated in ). 6 of the 'Bdopu 
zi (Book of the Master Who Embraces Simplicity), the three worms “ascend 
to heaven every fifty-seventh day (*gcngshm; see table 10) of the sexagesimal 
cycle and report transgressions and faults to the Director of Destinies.... For 
major misdeeds, the life span is reduced by 300 days, and for minor ones, by 
three days" (see Ware 1966,115). 

In a related popular belief, the Stove God (*Zaoshcn) ascends to heaven at 
the end of each year (in most cases, the twenty-third day of the twelfth lunar 
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month) and reports to the Director of Destinies about the good and bad behav¬ 
ior of the members of the household. In other eases, it was believed that the 
Director of Destinies himself, or a representative, appears m the worid below 
in human form to observe the good and bad behavior of the people. From the 
Tang dynasty onward, the Stove God himself was identified as the Director 
of Destinies, an association that has continued to the present day. 

YAMADA Toxhiah 

L_> Inahata Koichiro 1979; 5 awada Mizuho 1968. 54-59; Y'usa Noboru 1985, 
343-45 

% Zaoshen; taoism and popular religion 


Song Defang 

1183-1247; zi. Guangdao ft jQ ; hdo: Piyun i# 7- (Clad in Clouds) 


Song Defang is mainly known as the compiler of the ‘Xuandu baozang, the next 
to last compilation of the Taoist Canon. Available sources (mainly cpigraphic) 
draw* a picture of a man who excelled in several different endeavors, however, 
and whose ideal was the restoration of Taoism as the great national Chinese 
religion under the aegis of the * Quanzhen order. 

Song came from the tip of the Shandong peninsula, where Quanzhen was 
formally founded. His mother, probably a member of a Quanzhen lay associa¬ 
tion, made him a novice at the age of eleven. He was oniained by• Wang Chuyi, 
and became a disciple first of *Liu Chuxuan. the most distinguished writer 
among the Seven Real Men (qtzhen i; n; sec table 17). then of *Qiu Chuji, 
who made Song one of his most trusted lieutenants. Accordingly. Song was 
one of the eighteen disciples who accompanied Qiu on his western travels. 

From his return in 1223 until the early 1230s. Song Defang lived in Beijing, 
participating in the Quanzhen autonomous administration that was taking 
shape around the scat of the patriarch at the Changchun gong U & ft (Palace 
of Perpetual Spring, todays *Baiyun guan) while cultivating scholarly interests. 
When the plain of the Yellow River finally fell to the Mongol armies. Song 
went south and. with other charismatic masters such as # Yin Zhiping and 
•Wang Zhijin, took upon himself the task of managing large-scale Quanzhen 
development in these areas. Song especially took charge of Shanxi, where he 
visited many sites and started many foundations. At Mount Long (Longshan 
;iUL). near Taiyuan \ l .Jl, he expanded an earlier cave temple and had many 
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statues carved from the difls. a major achievement of Taoist monumental an. 
Further south, he took control of the prestigious Mount Wangwu (•'Wangwu 
shan, Henan) and of a temple located at the supposed birthplace of # Lil Dong- 
bin, which he turned into one of the main Quanzhen monastic centers, the 
*Yonglc gong. Song was particularly esteemed by the Mongol court, which, 
besides regular functional and honorific titles, bestowed upon him the utlc 
of Celestial Master (rumdti K Oft) in 1251. a unique case among the northern 
Taoists of the Yuan period. 

It was from his base in southern Shanxi—a traditionally important printing 
area where a Buddhist Canon had been published some decades earlier—that 
Song organized the compilation of a Taoist Canon. He set up dozens of local 
offices that retrieved the earlier *Di Jin Xujruiu baozang, cut the blocks, and 
printed the collection without substantial public support. The whole task was 
completed between 1237 and 1244. a credit to Songs leadership and to Quan- 
zhen’s efficient organization on a national level. This Canon had a dramatic 
destiny, as it was burned in 1281 to satisfy one of Emperor Khubtlais fits of 
rage. Song's own works, entitled Lcqxuin )i (Anthology of Complete 

Bliss), were also lost, but a fair number of his poems arc extant in the *Mi nghc 
yuyin (Echoes of Cranes’ Songs). 

Vinccnr GOOSSAERT 

LL van dcr Loon 1984, 50-56 
% Yonglc gong: .Yuar-du baozdng; Quanzhen 


songjing 

recitation; chanting 


The term songjing. which is first mentioned in the .Yunzi ij \ (third century 
bce), originally refers to a method of acquiring thorough knowledge of a text 
by memorizing it. This meaning is retained in Taoism, where the term also ac¬ 
quires another meaning. Since several Taoist scriptures were deemed to recoid 
the words of deities, possessing and rearing them made them comparable 
to talismans ( # fu) and spells (zhou ?E). For instance, the 'Dongyvan shenzhou 
jing (Scripture of the Divine Spells of the Cavernous Abyss), the cariiest por¬ 
tions of which date from the latter half of the fourth century, mentions two 
efficacious uses of the scripture: one could possess it as a talisman, as well as 
recite and chant it. 


SONCSIIAN 


Examples of the virtues of reciting texts arc found throughout Taoist litera¬ 
ture. The central *Lingbao scripture, the • Duren jtng (Senpture on Salvation), 
emphasizes the specific merits of chanting its lines. In his Ungbao zJuu shuo 
guangzhu jtffa dengzhu yuanyi tft£ IV -V.;)<TJ ^|: IS (Explain- 

lion of Candle-Illumination. Precepts and Penalties, Lamps. Invocations, and 
Vows for Lingbao Retreats; CT 524). 4 Lu Xiujing (406-77) uses recitation and 
chanting to purify the residual karma derived from speech (hntyc I Vi )- From 
a *Shangqing perspective. *Tao Hong|ing (456-5*6) records in his •Zkengja 
(Declarations of the Perfected) the effectiveness of reciting the *DaJong zhtrjtng 
(Authentic Scripture of the Great Cavern) and other Shangqing texts, saying 
that this will result in the attainment of longevity. 

These examples show’ that recitation and chanting of Taoist scriptures 
became widespread from around the middle of the fifth century. While 
Buddhism may have influenced this custom, the Sdngutf zht (History of the 
Three Kingdoms) records that *Zhang Daoling had a follower who 'practiced 
over and over again" (dun ft, H ) the Daodefing. Memorization was the chief 
learning method of the time, and this account shows that recitation of scrip¬ 
tures was performed w’tthin Taoism from the earliest period. 

YAMAHA Toshiaki 

L_> Lagerwey 1981b. 141-45: Qing Xitai 1994.*: 194 - 97 : Yamada Toshiaki 1999. 


Songshan 


* * 


Mount Song (Henan) 


Mount Song is a large chain of mountains rising to 1500 m and located in 
Dengteng J | district (Henan), not far from Luoyang. It is ranked as one of 
the Grotto-Heavens (*dcngttdn) and is usually divided between the Taishi K 
v . and Shaoshi i ranges. It has been considered as the Central of the Five 
Peaks (•wiiyue) since the late Zhou period. 

The Zhongyuc miao (Shrine of the Central Peak), located on a 

plain not far from the mountains, was the site for official sacrifices to the 
Central Peak but also accommodated popular cults. The large temple complex 
is still standing and now houses the local Taoist Association and a number of 
•Quanzhen clerics. The mountain itself is dotted with numerous monasteries 
and hermitages. But although there have been Taoists living on Mount Song 
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throughout wo millennia (including *Kou Qianzhi and *Pan Shizheng), with 
several hermitages built for them, the mountain has always been predominantly 
Buddhist. Its most famous site and today its major attraction. the Shaolin si 
ft *; (Monastery of the Small Forest), is a major Chan monaster)’ and also 
the training center for a distinctive martial arts tradition that appeared during 
the fifteenth century. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

Q Gcil I 9 a 6 .165-115 
& u'liyue. taoist saciied sites 


Soushen ji 

In Search of the Sacred 


There arc wo texts called Scrushcn ji that arc of relevance to the study of 
Taoism. The first is from the fourth century and is attributed to Gan Bao 
\i (ca. *40). Gan was an official of middle rank under the Eastern Jin and his 
work is a compilation of the strange and marvellous in twenty chapters. Usu¬ 
ally considered under the rubric of zhiguai .‘-If. or "records of the strange." 
this SoMiken ji is not specifically concerned with Taoist subjects but some of 
its anecdotes and stories concern Taoist figures or Taoist topics. Indeed its 
first chapter is almost entirely given over to records of people regarded, in 
Taoist texts, as immortals. 

The other StfuiJirn has a preface by Luo Maodeng (fl. 1593-98). This 

work(CT 1476) is a collection of biographies of deities in six chapters ranging 
from famous figures of past who were granted an otherworldly existence, to 
the gods honored in local cults and officially recognized. It begins with short 
essays devoted to Confucius. Sakyamuni and Lord Lao and its contents, as a 
whole, display a certain non-cxdusivc view of the inhabitants of the divine 
realms. Nonetheless, the preponderance of figures from the Taoist tradition 
is noticeable. 

Benjamin PENNY 

L_> Boltz J. M. 1987a. 59. 61-62. and 274-75; Campany 1996, 55-62. 69-75. and 
146-50; DcWoslun and Crump 1996, Kohn 1993b. 296-99, Mathicu 2000 
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Su Lin 


third century; z\: Zixuan f # 

Su Lin is a saint of the ‘Shangqing tradition. His hagiography entitled Xuan- 
zh&u sJuntgijing Sujun zhuan £ y*i ] £ I V -V (Biography of Lord Su. Senior 

Minister of the Mystenous Continent), was revealed by his disciple, ‘Ziyang 
zhenren. The extant \ersion in the •yiutjt qiqian (ioa.ia-ab) is shorter than the 
original and the instructions that were appended to it arc now found in the 
‘Baling jing. These instructions concern two practices for Guaiding the One 
('shouyi): the method of the Nine Palaces ( # jiMg0ng; Robinct 1984, 2: 293-^3) 
and the method of the Five Dippers and the Three Ones (wudou sanyi IL *’|* 
*; Robinct 1984* 2: 300-301). 

Su. who was from Qushui llll (Jiangsu), is also known as Real Man of the 
Central Peak (Zhongyuc zhenren ‘pftt i*t K) and Real Man of the Five Peaks 
(Wuyuc zhenren h A X). His masters were Qin Gao X- »*; . Qiusheng |Jl 'I* . 
and Juanzi ,i| . all of whom have biographies in the ‘Liexian zhuan (trans. 

Kaltcnmark 1953.104-7. 81-82.68-71). The first two masters taught him minor 
practices, including a technique to expel the Three Corpses (sansht; see ‘sansht 
andjiiidumg) and alchemical and breathing techniques that confer immortality 
but do not grant ascension to heaven. Later, Juanzi gave him the method of 
the Five Dippers and the Three Ones. After practicing this method. Su told 
his disciple Ziyang zhenren that he had received the title of Senior Minister 
of the Mysterious Continent (Xuanzhou shangqing £ rl J; 10 ). and ascended 
to heaven in broad daylight on a chanot of clouds. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

L_> Andersen 1979, 8-10; Chen Guofu 1963.11; Robinct 1984. 2: 365-68 
Sulingflng; Shangqing; hagiography 
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Su Yuanming 

'j f (Master of Azure Mist); also known< 
Su Yuanlang 617 cBB 


According to traditional accounts. Su Yuanming retired to the Valley of Azure 
Mist (Qingxia gu ' •) in the Luofu Mountains (*Luofu shan, Guangdong) 
during the Sui period. Already 300 yeare old at the time, he had previously 
studied the Dao with *Maojun on Mount Mao (*Maoshan.Jiangsu). Upon his 
arrival at the Luofu Mountains, his disciples questioned him about the inges¬ 
tion of certain numinous mushrooms" (*zi11) that granted immortality. Su 
answered that those mushrooms should not be sought in the mountains, but 
within the Eight Effulgences (*ba)ing) of one's inner body. His reply is often 
believed to be the earliest evidence of the shift to a type of inner cultivation 
practice that would eventually give rise to * ncidan . However, the account 
reported above is based on the Zhtdao p\an if if Cl* (Folios Pointing to the 
Dao), a work now lost that is first mentioned in the bibliographic treatise 
of the Scwgifti (History of the Song; van dcr Loon 1984.102). dating bom no 
earber than 1345 - 

Other sources mention a hermit, also know n as Master of Azure Mist, who 
used to refine cinnabar on the Luofu Mountains at the end of the Han. Both 
Michel Soymie (1956.28,120 and 12a) and Chen Guofu (1983.314-18) have sug¬ 
gested that these traditions conflate accounts of two semilegendary characters 
who shared the same sobriquet. Chen also points out that the Sui-dynasty Su 
Yuanlang was credited with knowledge of both •wunidn and nrtiLxn. In fact, 
the bibliographic treatise of the Xin Tangshu (New History of the Tang; van 
dcr Loon 19&4- 9 i) attributes to Su the original version of an extant wniuian 
work, the ‘Taking shtbi ji (Records of the Stone Wall of Great Clarity); and 
die bibliography of alchemical texts in the 'Shtyaocrya (Synonymic Dictionary 
of Mineral Materia Mcdica. 2.3a). mosdy devoted to watdan woifcs, mentions 
a lost Qiftgxua zi )ue i’j j'Jft (Instructions of the Master of Azure Mist). 

Su was believed to be still alive in 789. when he reportedly received the 
Lmghu yvamht . V • - Ff (The Original Purport of the Dragon and Tiger; 
CT 1083) bom the immortal Dong Shiyuan • f)| ;l. This ncidan text is the 
only work in the current Taoist Canon to bear Sus name as its author. 


Elaia VALUSSI 


L_! Baldrian-Husscin 1989-90, 165-^7; Chen Guofu 1983. 314-18; Needham 
1976.130-31; Qing Xitai 1988-95, a: 510-19, Soymic 1956,28. 120, and 122 
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Suling jing 

Scripture [of the Celestial Palace] of the Immaculate Numcn 

The Suhng jing was revealed to *Su Lin, a ^Shangqing saint- It consists of a 
collection of texts of various ongins dating from the Han to the late fifth 
century, some of which antedate the Shangqing revelations but were adopted 
by this school. The text is mainly concerned with the Three Ones (*sanyi) and 
describes methods also outlined in the ‘Dengzhen yinfue (Concealed Instructions 
for the Ascent to Reality), the Shangqtng wozhong juc iff ft- 1 1 1 (Shangqing 
Handbook of Instructions; CT140; Robinet 1984. 2:353-58). and the biography 
of Pcijun /!• ! t (Lend Pei; YJQQ 105; Robinet 1984,2:375-84), a Shangqing same 
who appeared to *Yang Xi. It can be divided into five sections, the last of which 
documents an early stage of the division of Taoist scriptures into three hierar¬ 
chical classes, anticipating the scheme of the Three Caverns (*s an dong). The 
present version, entitled Sulrng Dayou miaojtng i\ v K f) VHl (Scripture [of the 
Celestial Palaces] of the Immaculate Numcn and Great Existence; CT 1314 ).b 
incomplete and has undergone interpolanons. In its otic, Suling and Dayou arc 
the names of celestial palaces where the original version of the text is kept. 

The first part (ia-i 2 a) of this work focuses the Three Ones who represent, 
on the cosmic level. Heaven, Earth, and Water (see •sjnguart; this tripartition 
demonstrates a relation with the # Tianshi dao and its cosmology). Each of 
the Three Ones rules on a palace in the Suling heaven and in one of the three 
Cinnabar Fields (*dant\an ), and is associated w’lth one of three Shangqing 
sacred scriptures: the • Dadongzhenjing , the *Ctyi jing. and the Suling jing. The 
adept meditates on the Three Ones by visualizing colored pneumas; then 
the officers of the Three Caverns descend from their celestial palaces to the 
adept's Cinnabar Fields. 

The second pan (i 2 b- 24 b). which in the received version is rather in dis¬ 
order, describes the male and female divinities who reside in the Nine Palaces 
Cjiug&ng) of the brain and form the Masculine One (Xiongyi Tl ) and the 
Feminine One (Ciyi ft* ). Among the Nine Palaces, the one called Mysterious 
Cinnabar (Xuandan '£ l‘J*) is connected with the Northern Dipper (*bc\dou) 
and the Great One (*Taiyi). 
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The third part <24^-41 a) contains a version of the method of the Three 
Primes and the Authentic One (sanyuan zheny ic i\ ). originally appended 
to Su Lin's biography. It describes the Three Ones, who arc associated with 
the Three Pnmes Csanyuan), the three scriptures mentioned above, and the 
three basic components of human beings: essence, pneuma. and spirit 
qi . shot). This section also contains the first pan of an imponant meditation 
technique named after the Five Dippers and the Three Ones (wudou sanyi fr. 

), which is described in other texts and is also related to Su Lin's biog¬ 
raphy. It is one of the variants of the method of Guaniing the One (*shauyi) 
and consists of ascending to the Dipper with the gods of the Three Ones of 
the Cinnabar Fields. (For more details on this section see ‘sanyi.) 

The fourth pan (4ia-44a) contains invocations to major Shangqing gods. 
This section may have been pan of the biography of Peijun. 

The fifth and final pan (44*-68b) contains the Jiuzhen mingkc PC HU H 
(Illustrious Code of the Nine Real Men). This code details rules related to the 
transmission of sacred texts. The scriptures arc divided into three categories, 
referred to as the Three Caverns (consisting only of Shangqing texts), followed 
by a fourth containing the so-called “three extraordinary texts" ( sanqi *j) 
mentioned above. The Jiuzhen mingke collects, systematizes, and completes 
mlcs of transmission scattered throughout vanous other Shangqing texts, and 
is a precursor of the *Si)i mingke jing (Scripture of the Illustrious Code of the 
Four Poles). 

IsaMIe ROBINET 


Li Andersen 1979: Robinct 1984. x: 76-85 and 2: 285-301: Robmet 1993.124-31 
% Su Lin; Shangqing 


Sun Bu’er 




1119-83; original mtng: Fuchun . /£; han. Qingjing sanren 
t u V (Vagabond of Clarity and Quiescence), Xiangu fill fl/i (Tran¬ 
scendent Maiden) 


Sun Bu'er is the only female to be counted among the so-called Seven Perfected 
(qlzhcn i. ii ; sec table 17). the designation commonly appbed to the circle 
of followers csublished by the founder of the ‘Quanzhen school *Wang 
Zhe (hi 3-70) in Ninghai fi- (Shandong). Her family gave her the name 
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Fuchun. whereas Wang honored Sun with the names Bu’er (Non-Dual) and 
Qingjing sanren when she became his disciple. The Qmgjing branch of the 
Quanzhen school is dedicated to a legacy of *ncidan teachings conveyed in her 
name. 

Hagiographies dating from the mid-thirteenth to early fourteenth century 
tell variant stories concerning Sun Bu'er. All generally agree on the dates of 
major events in her life as recorded in the # QizJim nianpu* compiled in 1271 
by the Quan2hen archivist *Li Daoqian (1219-96). She was born on the fifth 
day of the first lunar month (16 February) of 1119 to a well-established family 
of Ninghai. Her father is identified as Sun Zhongyi ff*fi in the Jinltan 
zhengzongji, compiled in 1241 by the eminent Qin Zhi'an .ff. 'ft (1188-1244). 
A derivative hagiography of 1316 alternatively registers his name as Sun Zhong 
xian l# Jj* r i*. As a child. Fuchun was regarded as highly gifted, with a natural 
talent for both letters and arts. She was given in marriage to Ma Yifu Ti 1* 
(1123-84), the son of a wealthy family in Ninghai. Their three sons Tingzhen 
\v , Tingrui Iff* t and Tinggui fe i were said to have received the benefit 
of her instruction from infancy to matrimony 

When Wang Zhe arlived at Ninghai from Mount Zhongnan (Zhongnan 
shan i't 1}; ilj . Shaanxi) in the summer of 1x67. Ma and Sun welcomed him to 
their home. Alter spending over three months locked up in a retreat on their 
property, Wang emerged early in 1168. A month later Ma Yifu left home to 
pursue his studies with Wang and thereafter was known as 4 Ma Yu or Ma 
Danyang M) I r IV. The next year Sun presented herself at the Jinlian tang 5 
i* v (Golden Lotus Hall) on the Ninghai estate of Zhou Botong IrJffliiS, 
where Wang and his disciples resided. According to the account in the Qizhen 
manpu . Wang at that time provided her not only with new names but also 
with the Tianfu yunzhutn btjuc K i i -V y. (*',’$ (Secret Instructions on the 
Nebular Seal-Senpt of Celestial Talismans). He taught her how to beg for alms 
out on the streets and also told her to settle into a retreat of her own. Sun 
remained under Wangs tutelage until he left in late 1170 for Bianliang \ 
(Henan). Wang passed aw*ay shortly thereafter and his disciples accompanied 
his remains back to Mount Zhongnan for burial. In the harshness of winter. 
Sun embarked on a pilgrimage to his grave. When she encountered Ma. he 
inscribed a verse denying their relation as husband and wife, yet anticipating 
their reunion once each had independently achieved a state of perfection. 

Sun headed cast and by 1175 had settled in Luoyang (Henan), where she 
attracted a large following. She pursued a life of austerity until her demise on 
the twenty-ninth day of the rwclfth lunar month of 1182 (24 January 1183). The 
verse to the tunc “Bu suanzi*’ I- Vi f (Casting lots) recorded in hagiographies 
as Sun’s farewell to her disciples is among ihc ct ,}■ lyrics ascribed to her in 
the •MmgJicyuyin (Echoes of Cranes' Songs) compiled ca. 1347. The collection 
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of regulated verse attributed to Sun Bu'er in the •Daozditg jiyao (vol. 15) and 
other late anthologies remains unattested prior to the Qing. 

Judah M. BOLTZ 
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Sun En 


*.& 


?- 4 <»i;«: Lingxiu fi 


Sun En, a descendant of the imperial family of the Wu dynasty, came from 
Langya : J*. (Shandong). In 398, he joined his paternal unde Sun Tai *1 . an 
influential political and religious leader in the southeastern coastal regions of 
present-day Zhejiang, and planned with him a major uprising. While Sun Tai 
was accused of conspiracy and executed with his six sons. Sun En managed 
to escape and probably took refuge in the islands off the coast. 

In 399. having succeeded his unde as the head of the rebellion. Sun took 
advantage of the political tensions in the Eastern Jin empire and captured Guiji 
f? (Zhejiang), which became his operational base. Sun proclaimed himself 
“General Subduing the East" (Zhengdong jiangjun iil : H *|l) and called his 
soldiers “Long-living" (changihcng ! J'] ). He gained several victories in eight 
neighboring districts, capturing cities and ordering large-scale executions. Ac¬ 
cording to some sources, the rebels numbered one hundred thousand men. and 
between seventy and eighty percent of the population in the area controlled 
by Sun was killed. A pro-Sun-En faction may even have nsen at the capital. 

Andi (r. 396-418). the ruler of the Eastern Jin. entrusted Liu Yu 1 tfi (356-422. 
the future founder of the Lm Song dynast)’) with a major counterattack cam¬ 
paign. Suns chief officers were captured and executed. Sun himself escaped 
from Guiji and fled back to the islands with a large number of fighters, fol¬ 
lowers. and prisoners. In the summer of the year 400. Sun led coastal piracy 
raids and captured cities near Guiji, but then withdrew to Nanshan ;)| .1). In 
the winter of the same year, he gained victory at Yuyao r *I, but his troops 
fled before Liu Yus army. In the following year. Suns attempts in the Hang¬ 
zhou and Shanghai areas to establish himself upon the continent failed. He 
thus decided to sail up the Yangzi River to attack the capital Jiankang !’ 1 
(Jiangsu) but was rebuffed by imperial troops and withdrew to Yuzhou fill 1H. 
In 402. after a final short-lived victory in Linhai jltj (Zhejiang). Sun com- 
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mined suicide by throwing himself into the sea. About one hundred of Suns 
followers and concubines believed him to have turned into an “Immortal of 
Water" (ihmxtiin # fill) and imitated him. The insurrection was continued by 
Lu Xun M (?- 4 ii?) f the husband of Suns younger sister, who finally was 
defeated by Liu Yu. 

From the religious point of view; die cvocadon of Sun En's rebellion in 
the sources is rather laconic. The Sun family is said to have been of *Tianshi 
dao obedience, but Liu Yu also reportedly resorted to Tianshi dao practices 
in setting out magical defences during the imperial campaign. Sun En's move¬ 
ment, which may have practiced collective sexual rites (see •Jioji), probably 
took advantage of preexistent local cults and borrowed from various reli¬ 
gious currents, including the * Yellow Turbans movement and traditions of 
immortality-seeking, as suggested by the “Long-living" designation and the 
interpretation given to Suns suicide. 

Grigoire ESPESSET 
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Sun Simiao 

fl 673 (traditional dates 581-682) 


1. Life 

Sun Simiao (whose name is also pronounced Sun Simo) was one of the greatest 
Chinese physicians and one of the best-known alchemists. He figures in both 
Taoist and Buddhist writings and is celebrated in temples dedicated to him as 
the King of Medicine (*yd<nvung). His biography in both histories of the Tang 
(trans. Sivin 1968, 81-144) is veiled in legend and there is controversy over his 
traditional dates, 581-682. It seems that at a fairly early age he retired to Mount 
Taibai (Taibai shan K I I ill. Shaanxi), about 150 km from his ancestral home 
Huayuan ;• (near Chang an). He w*as in Emperor Gaozong's retinue in 67} 
but retired from the court, on account of illness, apparently in 674. From auto¬ 
biographical notes (in contrast to the official accounts), it becomes apparent 
also that he travelled widely throughout his life, most notably to Sichuan. 

TTicre is no doubt that Sun was deeply involved with Taoist thought and 
practice, although it remains a matter of debate whether or not he was a 
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Taoist initiate. Since he quotes spells that the Celestial Masters used in exor- 
cistic ritual in his Qian)tn yifang (y. 29-30; on this woik see below), he must 
have had substantial knowledge of the Way of the Celestial Masters ( # Tianshi 
dao). His writings also address the topic of Nourishing Life Cyangsheng) and 
Nourishing Inner Nature (yangxing fc ♦). Moreover. J. 26 of his Qianjin fang. 
which can be regarded as the fira extant Chinese text on dietetics (Engclhardt 
2001.176-84). takes account of Taoist writings (on this work see below). 

Sun was also knowledgeable about Buddhist writings and practices. Thus, 
in his medical writings he refers to Indian massage techniques, mentions 
methods for treating conditions comparable to beriben as described in works 
edited by Buddhist monks, reproduces Sanskrit incantations, and includes 
Buddhist meditation practices. He seems primarily to have been interested in 
the doctrines of the Tiantai k v and Huayan schools, and in light of 
this some of his writings—particularly those on medical ethics, for which he 
is well known—acquire a new meaning. 

Ehsdbcth HSU 


2. Sun Simiao and Chinese medicine 

Sun Simiao composed two great medical treatises, each of which comprises 
thirty juan: the Qianjin fang I fr /.» (Prescriptions Worth a Thousand), compiled 
before 659, and the Qianjin yifang I Sr Vv tj (Revised Prescriptions Worth a 
Thousand), compiled after 659. Their dates arc given with respect to the Xtnxiu 
bcncao |'4 v (Newly Revised Pharmacopoeia), published in 659, which 
contains citations of the former, while large sections arc quoted by the latter 
(in its j. 1-4). The Qianjin fang is also known as beiji qianjin yaofang iK\ V; f 
£ U (Essential Prescriptions Worth a Thousand, for Urgent Need). 

The introduction to the Qianjin fang . frequently quoted by later authors, 
discusses medical ethics, diagnostics, and principles of treatment (/. 1). while 
the bulk of the book is concerned with various disorders (in f. 2-23); it contains 
prescriptions still highly valued today partly because Sun is thought to have 
tested them in medical practice himself. Thus. Sun discusses womens (j. 2-4) 
and childrens (j. 5) disorders, disorders of the seven orifices (j . 6 ). disorders of 
winds and poisons and the in the feet (or "gout." j. 7)* disoidcre of winds 
in general y. 8 ), "cold damage disorders" (shanghan 1U (*. .). 9-10). disorders 
attributed to the five viscera (*wuzang) and the "six receptacles" (hu/ii /cUf{; 
j. 11-20). "wasting thirst" (xiaohe ifj ftj, often equated with diabetes; j. 21). 
swelling? and boils (y. 22). and hemorrhoids and leakages (y. 23). He devotes 
the last few chapters to detoxification recipes (j. 24). the treatment of acute 
conditions (J. 25), dietetics j. 2 6 ), Nourishing Life ( j . 27; on this chapter see 
below), pulse diagnostics (y. 28). and acupuncture and moxibustion (j. 29-50; 
tram. Despeux 1987). 
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The book belong? among the main Chinese medical works. It is in large pan 
cited in the Wjimi biyao 5 ! (Secret Essentials from the Outer Platform) 

and the ‘Ishinpc (Methods from the Heart of Medicine). It was reedited in 
the Northern Song by Lin Yi f|. (ft and his team. This version is now lost and 
modern editions arc based on a similar recension, which certainly survived 
from 1515 onward in Japan. 

Elisabeth HSU 


3 - Sun Simiao and yangsheng (Nourishing Life) 

The ‘yangsheng (Nourishing Life) methods dcschbcd in Sun Simiao's writings 
arc essentially based on die now-lost ‘Yangsheng yaofi (Essentials of Nourish¬ 
ing Life: early fourth century). They include gymnastics (‘daoyin), breathing, 
and sexual techniques (‘fangzhong sJtk), as w r cll as rules and advice for daily 
life. These methods, influenced by Buddhist notions, emphasize the benefits 
of concentradon and tranquillity of mind. 

The main yangsheng document that was certainly written by Sun Simiao 
is chapter 27 of the Quin/tnfang. Entitled "Yangxing" ft u i (Nourishing Inner 
Nature), this chapter is divided into eight parts: 1. “Preface to Nourishing Inner 
Nature" ("Yangxing xu" ft ft ); 2. “Nourishing Inner Nature according to 
Daobn" (i.e.. Zhi Dun k >'{■ . 314-66: "Daolin yangxing" tfj M ft ft); 3. ‘ Methods 
for Everyday Life" (Juchu fa“ K ft;); 4. “Methods for Massage" ("Anmo 
fa*" ffi "Methods for the Regulation of the Breath" (“Tiaoqi fa“ iV 

ft;X 6. "Ingestion (of Breath]" CFushi" ^li£ ff); 7 - "MisccUancous Prohibitions 
of the Yellow* Emperor" (“Huangdi zaji" ft ,v 5 ); 8. "Restoring [Energy] 
through the A ns of the Bedchamber" (“Fangzhong buyi" v,’ ; | 1 f-* (,£). Some 
sections of this chapter arc similar to those of the ‘ Yangxing yanming lu (On 
Nourishing Inner Nature and Extending Life), a work sometimes attributed 
to *Tao Hongjing or to Sun Simiao and also based for the most part on the 
Yangsheng yaofL 

Five other yangsheng texts are attributed to Sun Simiao in the Taoist 
Canon: 

L •Cwrti/ien tianqt nting (Inscription on the Visualization of Spirit and Refine¬ 
ment of Pneuma; CT 834). 

2. Baosheng mtng ft! ’• P (Inscription on Protecting Life: CT 835). containing 
advice and interdictions for daily life, with an emphasis on the benefits 
of tranquillity of mind. 

y. *Sheyang zhenzhong fang (Pillow Book of Methods for Preserving and 
Nourishing Life), similar to the anonymous Zhenzhong j\ ft • | : iVtl (Notes 
Kept Inside the Pillow: CT 837) except for the last pan on plants and the 
practice of abstention from cereals. 
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4 .SJtey*ing luit j, ; ft ,Vi (Essay on Preserving and Nourishing Life; CT 841), 
giving advice for each month of the year on food, sleeping and waking, 
and auspicious and inauspicious actions. 

5 .Fuihi?u Ikit W “1 (Essay on Happiness and Longevity; CT 1426). a four- 
page treatise concerned with precepts for daily life, massage and gym¬ 
nastics. respect for calcndrical interdictions, and tranquillity of mind. 

Catherine DESPEUX 


4. Sun Simiao and alchemy 

The main source testifying to Sun Stmiao # s interest in *hvu&m is the 'Taxqing 
danjtng yaojuc (Essential Instructions from the Scripture of the Elixirs of 
Great Clanty). an anthology containing about thirty methods that Sun chose 
from those he had tested. The Qianfin fang also gives methods for making 
the crudbic and the Mud of the Six-and-Onc (*Uuyi ni; Sivin 1968, 262-64) 
and contains other passages that reflect firsthand knowledge of the alchemi¬ 
cal arts. Suns alchemical experiments arc also documented in the record of 
his medical disorders, which include poisoning due to ingestion of mineral 
substances (Sivin 1968. 249-51). 

Among Sun Simiao's disciples was Meng Shen JL ,lk <621-718). best known 
as the author of the onginal version of the Shdtao bemao ft l r 5* 0 (Phar¬ 
macopoeia for Healing through Nutrition; Unschuid 1986. 208-12) but also 
famous for detecting that some gold presented to Empress Wii (r. 690-705) 
had been obtained through an alchemical process. 

Fabnzio PREGADIQ 
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Sun Youyuc 

399 - 4 « 9 . zi: Xuanda £if (or Yingda if ) 


Sun Youyuc. a Taoist master during the Liu Song and Qi dynasties (420-79; 
479-502), came from Yongkang *K l)t (Sichuan), and is said to have descended 
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from the family of the former rulers of the state of Wu ‘VJ (229-80). After 
studying under various teachers, he eventually took *Lu Xiujing (406-77) as 
his master at Mount Jinyun {Jinyun shan ffl 1 . Zhejiang). He practiced 
abstention from cereals (•frtgu) with the help of a drug called Pellet of the 
V r allcy Immortal (gioun uun till ill and reportedly spent forty-seven years on 
Mount Jinyun without contact to the outside world. In 468, when Lu Xiujing 
was invited to the capital Jiankang Sun went with him, returning to Mount 
Jinyun upon Lu s death in 477. There he maintained a dose friendship with Zhu 
Boyu Vt ('! . Zhang Lingmin u 'i 5 K. Zhu Sengbiao vfc M 1 . and others. 

In 484. Sun was summoned to the capital and became the head of the Xingshi 
guan (Hi ff*' (Abbey for the Prosperity of the World). His fame grew among 
the intellectuals there as the true successor of *Yang Xi (350-86). and of Xu Mi 
<« £ (303-76) and his son Xu Hui (341-ca. 370). As a result, many sought 
his acquaintance, induding Kong Dezhang {1. •/; and Liu Xiaobiao j V f *], 
while others studied under him. such as Shen Yuc i’tfrj (441-513; 1C 680-82). 
Lu Jingzhen R 1;* j‘ , and Chen Baoshi -li vl ni- The young # Tao Hongjing 
was also among his disciples, he received talismans, charts, scriptures and ritual 
methods from Sun, thereby taking his first steps in Taoist practice. Eventually 
Sun tell ill and. having been refused permission to return to Mount Jinyun, 
died in the capital in 489. The scriptures he had inherited from Lu Xiujing and 
the transmission lineage of Yang Xi he passed on to his sole close disciple. 
Tao Hongjing. These events contributed to the formation of ‘Shangqing 
Taoism. 

Their arc virtually no historical sources that allow us to know die thought 
and teachings of Sun Youyuc. and therefore it is not easy* to clarify’ his position 
within the history of Taoism. Nevertheless, when Li Bo Y , produced the 
Zhcnxt [zhuan] j'( S-Jity ] ([Biographies of the) True Lineage; YJQQ 5) in 805. 
he placed Sun firmly within the Shangqing lineage as the eighth patriarch, 
between Lu Xiujing and Tao Hongjing. Suns role in transmitting to Tao the 
many scriptures and materials bequeathed to him by Liu must have been 
highly regarded. Whether this estimation is correct or not would require a 
reappraisal not based on a Shangqing viewpoint. 

MUGITAN 1 Kunio 
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suqi 

tiei 

Noaurnal Invocation 


TTic Nocturnal Invocation ts a preparatory rue earned out on the evening of 
the first or second day of a three-day Offering <*Juai?). Through it the construc¬ 
tion of the altar is accomplished The ancient version of the ntual is described 
by *Lu Xiujing (406-77) in his Lxngbaozhai shuogxiangzJxu jxcfa dengzhu yuanyx 
v 'll (f\ :•« < ft kl ft : :< (Explanation of Candlc-IUuminaoon, Precepts 

and Penalties. Lamps. Invocabons, and Vows for Lingbao Retreats; CT 524) 
and in f. 48 of the 'Wxuhang biyao (Supreme Secret Essentials; Lagerwey 1981b, 
150-52). The formalized version of the Tang and Song dynasties may be found 
inj. 16 of Jiang Shuyu's j ( W (1162-1223) * Wushang huangtu dazhax Uchcngyt 
(Standard Liturgies of the Supreme Great Yellow Register Retreat). 

The Nocturnal Invocation comprises the ritual senes Lighting the Incense 
Burner (*falu), Invocation of Masters and Saints (qi shuheng CS lli *?•!). Homage 
to the (Ten) Dircaions <h/ang ffi /;), Repentance (*dumhuiX Three Invocaoons 
(samp ), and Three Homages (sanli 1 '1). After the five Authentic Scripts 
(zhenwen i*{ X) are placed in the five directions on the altar, the rite continues 
with the redtabon of the ten precepts (shijxe | ift) and the formal assignment 
of tasks to each of the six pnests or assistants: the high priest (gaogtng j.Yi Mj; see 
*daoshang), the chief cantor dujiang ), the inspector of the Retreat (jianzhai 
' Tr), the keeper of saipeures (shxjtng LVSrl). the keeper of incense (shxxiang 
: > f: ). and the keeper of lamps (shxdcng 

As practiced in present-day Taiwan, the Nocturnal Invocabon is character¬ 
ized by the rite of Scaling the Altar (*jxrxtan) and pladng the five Authenbe 
Scripts in the five dircaions. As the ntc includes the presentadon of a writ¬ 
ten memorial to the Cclesbal Worthy of Universal Transformabon (*Puhua 
uanzun), a post-Song deity, it may be considered a new form that developed 
in early modem times, 

MARUYAMA Htroshx 
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Tdiilan yinshu 

k->mt 

Concealed Writ of the Great Cinnabar [Palace] 


T 


Hie received version of the Tdidiin yinshu , one of the revealed 'Shangqing 
texts, is found in the Taiyi difun tauian yinshu xuanfmg K ft ft K fH'S.'! 
£ 3 ? (Mysterious Scripture of the Concealed Writ of the Great Cinnabar 
[Palace] of the Great One and the Imperial Lord; CT ij$o). Although die text 
has been reedited and is not in a good shape, it contains important materials 
often quoted in other Shangqing sources. Closely related to die *Ctyi futg, it 
focuses on the Imperial Lord (Dijun v 5 I!) as the highest god. and deals with 
the regeneration of the adept with the help of the Great One ('Taiyi). 

After an introduction on its own revelation, the Taldan yinshu describes the 
spiritual components of the human being, whose life is owed to the Original 
Father (YUinfu i Cj£) and the Mysterious Mother (Xuanmu £ / J). The main 
gods menooned in the text are the Imperial Loud, the Great One. the Em¬ 
perors of the Nine Heavens ('/iurum). the Three Primes (‘sanyuan) who live 
in the Cinnabar Fields (Vtoniuin), the nine hun souls (see *hun and po) of the 
August Heaven (Huangtian , K) in the brain, the Five Gods (wuifnn *i fV) 
of the registers of life (shcngfi | i), and the twenty-four corporeal spirits (see 
'hying). Next the Taidan yinshu gives details on several meditation methods, 
such as those for visualizing the sun and the moon in various parts of the body, 
and those whose purpose is to have one's name inscribed in the registers of 
life. Some of the latter methods are performed under the aegis of the Impe¬ 
rial Lord, but they all require the mediation of the Five Gods of the registers: 
Taiyi i, , the "master of the embryo." who dwells in the brain. Wuying 
•*A who rules over the essence, in the liver; Baiyuan | | ;i who presides over 
the hun and po souls, in the lungs; 'Suiting t ij u i, the Director of Dcsunics. 
who dwclLs in the sexual organs; and Taokang ML l|i. the spirit of the Gate 
of the Vital Force ('mtngmcn) and the sexual cncigics, who lives in the lower 
Cinnabar Field during the day and in the brain, to the right of Taiyi. at night. 
These gods arc responsible for one's destiny and length of life. 

Then the text continues with descriptions of other meditation practices. 
One of them ls the method of the Threefold Union (runltr ft), which is a 
variant of the meditation on the Three Ones ( 9 sanyi\ see * Suling jing). It consists 
of uniting with the gods of the three Cinnabar Fields, namely, Taiyi (in the 
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brain), the god of the Crimson Palace (jianggpng H r >*. in the heart), and the 
god of the Yellow Court (hujingttng .)? v, here in the lower Cinnabar Field). 
There follows an invocation to have one's faults forgiven by the Imperial Lord, 
and a method to expel the Three Corpses (idnshi; see 'sansht and jiuctang) 
with the help of the Imperial Lord and the main divinities who preside over 
human lift. 

Finally, the TaiJan yinshu contains an important method for untying the 
mortal knots of the embryo, which is often referred to in other texts and is 
also found in the Tauten yinshujUbao iWVr fxqic rujui: k If 1*3 j'l n’t *lS I **i 
ffii Wfili (Illustrated Instructions for Unty ing the Twelve Embryonic Knots 
acconiing to the Concealed Writ of the Great Cinnabar [Palace]; CT 1*84). It 
explains that during the period of embryonic life the human being generates 
twelve mortal knots, four for each of the three main parts of the body. These 
knots must be untied to achieve liberation (Robinct 1993.139-43). 

Isabelle ROBINET 
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Shangqing 


taiji 

Great Ultimate 


See *wujt and tal/i It Hi AW. 


taiji quan 

“boxing of the Great Ultimate** 


The basic practice of taiji quan consists in performing a series of movements 
in an upright position; its particularity lies in the fact that the starting point is 
theoretically the same as the finishing point. Taiji quan shares this feature with 
the Taoist cosmic dances and step movements in rituals (see ‘bugang). The 
number of movements vanes acconiing to the schools; only 36 in the more 
modern schools and 72,10$. 10B. 172 or even 200 for the traditional ones. Each 
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movement carries a name that evokes its mania! application, the imitation of 
an animal posture, a mythological symbolism, or simply its description. 

The movement series arc completed by exercises with a partner using fixed 
steps (tuishou ; ]f; | ) or free steps (sanshou IM T-) meant to develop concentra¬ 
tion, psychological and energetic qualities, and the martial application of the 
movement senes. This technique is classified in the schools as "inner boxing" 
(netjia quart ]y’ opposed to "outer boxing" (wat/ia quart I ). The 
martial force used is not muscular force (fi J;). but an inner force (jing ) that 
comes from the flexibility of the body and the unobstructed circulation of the 
real pneuma (ahmqi • Vi) inside the body. Tatji quart shares this feature with 
the •neufrin practices: the adept's body is one with the 0 taiji (Great Ultimate) 
of the universe and functions according to the same principles 

The legendary origins of nn ji quart can be traced back to *Zhang Sanfeng. 
an immortal said to have lived between the late Yuan and early Ming period. 
As far as the rare documents allow us to reconstruct its history, this martial 
technique developed from the seventeenth century onward within the Chen li 
family of Chenjia gou '1; y s (Henan), whose first known member associated 
with taiji quart was Chen Wangling Wl ! *5 (1600-1680). Chen was famous in 
Shandong province for his military arts; in 1641 he was the commander of the 
militia who defended the Wen il’f district, but he retired in 1644. disillusioned 
by the collapse of the Ming dynasty. The technique was exported from the 
Chen family circle by a certain Yang Luchan 09 & W (1799-1872). who came 
from Yongnian f: »= (Hebei) and served the Chens. Yang spied every night on 
the practice of the Chen family and brought taiji quart to Beijing, where he was 
recommended to the Qing court to teach it. He created the Yang style of taiji 
quart, which became famous thanks to his three sons and his grandson. Yang 
Chengfu ft{, ill. and which later spread throughout China, considered more 
as a gymnastic pracoce for health than a martial art. One of Yang Luchans 
sons. Yang Fenghou I* 1 1 '11C, handed this style down to Wii Quanyou r *\ ^ It 
(1854-1902). whose son Wu Jianquan 1 ?? Si (1870-1942) created the Wu style. 
Wu Yuxiang p (i8i2?-i88o?), who had learned under Yang Luchan and 
Chen Qingping Wl iV ;T- (1795-1868), in turn handed it down to his nephew Li 
Yiyu ! fa (1852-92). who transmitted it to Hao Weizhen •))! i*l (1849-1920) 
before it w r as finally passed on to Sun Lutang -ft i(. ? (1861-1932). Thus taiji 
quart includes not only the Yang style but also the Li. Hao. and Sun styles. 

Catherine DESPEUX 
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Taiji tu 

Diagram of the Great Ultimate 


Nco-Confucians adopted the Taiji fu after Zhou Dunyi's 3 |&$| (1017-73; 
SB 277-81) Taiji m shuo \ («.<• ft $[ (Explanation of the Diagram of the Great 
Ultimate) was placed at the head of the Nco-Confucian system by Zhu Xi 
Hs r. (1130-1200; SB 282-90). There is evidence. however, that this diagram 
originated tn a Taoist milieu together with the Xiantian tu fc K IW (Diagram 
of the Noumenal World) and the term (Ultimatclcss. Infinite). Several 
sources in particular report that the Ta\)i tw derives from the Wujx ra Jfc fti 
(Diagram of the Ultimatclcss). which according to the Fozu tongji gig; 
ill (Comprehensive Chronicle of the Buddhas and Patriarchs; T. 2035) was 
transmitted by *Chcn Tuan (ca. 920-89) in 971 - Taoist sources mention a line 
of transmission that begins widi Chen T\ian and his master Mayi daozhe Iff. 
{< if_: n (The Hemp-Clad Man of the Dao) and then divides in two branches, 
the first leading to Nco-Confucians. and the second either to numcrologists 
or to *neidan authors. 

In Taoist texts, the Taiji tu appears in several variant forms but usually has 
a circular shape. It can be a blank white circle, a white circle with a dot in the 
center, two concentric circles (black or Tin outside, white or Yang inside), 
or four concentric circles (the three external ones half black and half white, 
and the inner one white). In some instances the taiji is also represented by 
alternating black and white dots arranged in an almond shape. The most 
common drawings, however, depict Yin containing Yang and vice versa; this 
image can mean that in the prccosmic state Yin and Yang arc joined together, 
but also hints at the mixing of Yin and Yang in the cosmos where everything 
encompasses its contrary, and the endless cycles of Yin and Yang or movement 
and quiescence ('dong and jing) that engender each other. In some Thunder 
Rites <•!«/&). the Taiji tu represents thunder and lightning joined together. As 
for the well-known spiral form of the taiji. called the "fishlike form," it is not 
found in the Daozang ; it seems to have first appeared in cariy Ming times and 
is common in 0 taiji quan milieux. An intriguing issue is the occurrence of the 
taiji figure, especially the fishlike one, in Roman emblems dating from the late 
fourth or early fifth century ce (Monastra 1998). 

As found in Taoist texts, the taiji diagrams often have tides indicating that 
the Great Ultimate is the origin of the world, taiji in fact is also the name of 
the last of the prccosmic geneses called Five Greats (wutai h J v ). just before 
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Fig 70 Representations of the Tdip (u (Digram of ibe Great Ultimate) and the W>ji n «> K* 
(Diagram of the Ultimateleis) (a) "Division of the Great Ultimate" ("Taip fenpan uTX in 
JuUxm dayao tu :r i 4 A: £ (Great Essentials of the Golden Elmr: Diagrams; CT ic 4 S). ta. (b) 

* Diagram of the Uldmatelen" ("Wuii tu"X m Wcndui ngdai ang xwnjtngzhu M >, ,V 3 (u • - 
(’Commentary to the Immortal Scnpture of the Great Cavern by Wenchang; CT 103). i.*a- <c) 

* Diagram of the Great Ultimate Before I leaven" fTaiji nannan zhi tu"), in Zhenyuan mujfuig 
tu L C (Wondrous Scnpture and Diagrams of Zhenyuan; CT 417 ). jb. (d) 'Diagram 
of the Transformaonns of Ym and Yang" fTmyang bunhua tu"X m xtndiaia J- /. f*j 
(Heart to Heart TYansmiaian of Taoist Rites: CT 1253). Jib. (e) "Diagram of the Continuation 

and Invernoci of the Great Ultimate" CTaiji shunnt tu"). infudsn daw tu. ja. 
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the One divides into the Two (see ^cosmogony). These diagrams arc variously 
called The Great Ultimate Encompasses the Three in One" (Tai)i hansan 
wci yT A In rfj * ), “The Great Ultimate Generates the Two Principles" 

(Taiji sheng liangyi" A *| j*| (fc) f "The Transformation of the Great Ulti¬ 
mate" (’Taiji bianhua" A W V 4 fc)» or "The Division of the Great Ultimate" 
(Taiji fenpan tu" A ‘ 1 . |||; see fig. 70(a)). Other titles allude to the unity 

expressed by the notion of Great Ultimate, c.g.. "The Great Ultimate Pervades 
the One" (Taiji guanyi" A l*S l'f ). The representations w’lth alternating 
black and white cirdcs arc called "Diagram of the Ultimatclcss" CWiiji tu"; 
fig. 70(b)). "Diagram of the Great Ultimate Before Heaven" (Taiji xiantian 
zhi tu" A •»! K ’ 1 P 9 : fig. 70 <c», "Diagram of the Transformations of Yin 
and Yang" ("Yinyang bianhua tu" K: W it Wl; fig. 70(d)). or “Diagram of the 
Reciprocal Operation of Thunder and Lightning" ("Lcidng huyong tu" >Y 
*i 11} R). 

The Taoist commentaries and interpretations of the Taiji fu differ from the 
one given by Zhou Dunyi. Those based on nndan doctrines distinguish between 
the “Great Ultimate Before Heaven" and the “Great Ultimate After Heaven," 
and refer 10 the normal cosmogonic sequence and its inversion through the 
alchemical process. The normal sequence (called shun It! or "continuation") 
goes from top 10 bottom and represents the generation of the world, while 
the inverted sequence (ni j£ or "inversion") goes from bottom to top and 
represents the generation of the inner elixir. In a diagram found in the *J\ndan 
dayao (Tu \*\; CT1068. $a; fig. 70(c)). in particular, the top blank circle represents 
the wtifi and taiji in the diagram of the normal cosmogonic order, but stands 
for “Chaos still undivided" (kundun wci fen ?!,’(• A '/}) in the diagram of the 
inverted sequence. In this diagram, moreover. Yang is placed on the right and 
is linked to quiescence, while Yin is on the left and is related to movement, a 
reversal of their positions in the diagram of the normal cosmogonic order. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

L_> Fung Yu-lan 1952-55. 2: 4)4-76: Li Shen 1991; Li Yuanguo 1987. 95-105: Li 
Yuanguo 1990, Needham 1956, 460-72: Rob met 1990b; Rong Zhaozu 1994; Tu 
Wei-ming 1987b; Yang Guanghui and Chen Hanming 1995.211-22 

fa Chen Tuan; wuji andfdi/i;xtanridH and /uuifun; cosmology; cosmogony 
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Wiping 

k* 

Great Peace; Great Equality 


TTic nooon of wiping refers to the stability of social life. Few pre-Han sources 
mention this term besides the ‘Zhuangzi (j. 13). where it denotes the condi¬ 
tion of training the self and relying on the spontaneous workings of Heaven. 
From the Han period onward, the notion of wiping became widespread. It 
was adopted by *Huang-Lao thought and was formalized by Dong Zhongshu 
•Y» '’ I 1 if* (ca. 195-115 bc e) into the theory of the mutual relationship between 
Heaven and humanity. Examples of the use of the term Wiping arc also found 
in the Han “weft** texts (wvuhu .*/,*. ,*}; see *taoism and the apocrypha). 

The main Han source on the notion of laiptng is the * Tdtpingptg (Senpture 
of Great Peace). This wotk teaches that while the Central Harmony (zhongfic ;: » 
111) of Yin and Yang nourishes all beings and brings contentment to the people, 
the emperor is responsible for realizing this condition within society. In the 
golden times of high antiquity, the Original Pneuma (*yuanq\) that nourishes 
all beings in Heaven and on Earth circulated within people and supported 
life. This state of things was lost when the Original Pneuma became sullied, 
because of faults committed by people in claiming exclusive possession of 
Dao and *dc (virtue) and in accumulating riches. People of later ages inherit 
responsibility for these faults, and their accumulation leads to natural disas¬ 
ters, wars, and epidemics at a social level, and to misfortune for individuals 
and their households. This is known as "inherited bunden** (VJiengfii). If the 
emperor reestablishes the "society of Great Peace." however, the chains of 
"inherited burden" will bc broken, wise men will receive appointment in the 
government, and moral reform and we Hare will be encouraged. 

Some literati of the first two centuries ce. such as Wang Fu (Tf (78-163 
ce), regarded the politics of their time as having reached the preliminary stage 
of “advancing to peace** (shengping ]\ T ) rather than Great Peace itself, and 
saw moral reform, welfare, and the promotion of the w^sc as the best ways 
to realize Great Peace. He Xiu fnj (129-82 ce) emphasized an evolutionary 
process based on the harmony of Yin and Yang, moving from "decline and 
disorder" (shuailuan fi#,) through "advancing to peace" and finally to Great 
Peace, and to this end sought to reestablish die rites (ii • V) and other institu¬ 
tions as they were supposed to have been practiced during the Spring and 
Autumn period (770-476 bce). 
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These and related notions we re incorporated into Taoism. The # Xiang'er 
commentary to the Daode jing, a work produced by the Way of the Celestial 
Masters (•Tianshi dao), emphasizes the need for meditating on the Dao in 
order to manifest the Great Peace. During the Six Dynasties, with the growth 
of eschatological thought, some saw the Great Peace as an ideal condition 
beyond the human world, while others believed that Great Peace would be 
brought into human society by the Imperial Lord of the Golden Portal (*Jinquc 
dijun). In the early sixth century; there was a belief that the Moon-Bright Lad 
(Yueguang tongzi 11 \ ) had appeared and would bring about the state 

of Great Peace among the people (sec ZOrcher 1982). Similar ideas have con¬ 
tinued to influence political ideologies in China until recent times. Taiping, 
in particular, was a central notion used in the revival of Gongyang Learning 
(Gongyang xue £ f > at the end of the Qing period, and in the Taiping rebel¬ 
lion of the nineteenth century. 

YAMADA Toshiah 

Li Eichhorn 19571 Hcndrischkc 1992; Pokora 1961; Qing Xitai 1994.2: 320-23; 
Seidel 1969. passim; Seidel i 9 S 7 d 

% TAOISM AND THE STATE 


Id i ping jing 

Scripture of Great Peace 


TT*c Taipingjing is one of the earliest Taoist scriptures, parts of which prob¬ 
ably derive from the Later Han dynasty, and possibly even earlier. However, 
as yet unresolved textual problems have prevented the dating of the Taiping 
jing being established with certainty. Equally, although there is consensus 
that the text docs not derive from one hand, there is, as yet, no agreement on 
precisely which parts of the Taiping png belong with which other parts. The 
original appears to have had 170 chapters and was also subdivided, in parallel, 
into 366 sections. 

The Taiping jing survives in two forms in the Daozang. Pint, fifty-seven 
chapters from the original 170 arc found under the title Taiping jing (CT1101). 
Secondly, excerpts from the whole make up the Tatptng jingchao i, T 
(Excerpts from the Scripture of Great Peace; CT 1101, j. 1). although not every 
chapter is represented in this selection. This Taiping jingchao comes from 
the hand of ‘Lilqiu Fangyuan. a Taoist priest who received the registers on 
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Mount Tiantai (*Tiantai shan. Zhejiang) and underwent transformation in 
902. These two works, with the addition of a few citations from the text not 
found in either, form the basis for the modern collated version of the Tatptng 
jing edited by Wang Ming and published under the title Tdtpingjtng hcjtao \ 
: -f& i> |v. (Wang Ming i960). It is also fortunate that 2 table of contents for 
the Tatptngjtng survives in a ‘Dunhuang manuscript (S. 4116) which indicates 
that the chapter titles of the modem text differ in only minor ways from those 
current at the end of the sixth ccntury. 

It has long been noted that two texts presented to the throne at the end of 
the first century bce and in the mid-second century ce may be related to the 
Taiptngpng. The first text was called Tuuiguan li luwyudrt wiping jing K i 
K 'U A* T i'V (Senpeure of Great Peace that Protects the Mandate According 
to the Calendar of Heaven's Official, although this may in fact be the names 
of two texts). It was presented by a Gan Zhongkc 11 $ from Qi . (Shan¬ 
dong). an area long associated with magical and religious innovation, in the 
reign of Han Chengdi (r. #-7 bce). The second was called Tatptng qtnghngshu 
U i • i*i ;£ (Book of Great Peace with Headings Written in Blue) which was 

presented 10 Han Shundi (r. 125-144 ce) by Gong Song •* , who had received 
it from his teacher *Gan Ji; it was re-presented to Han Huandi (r. 146-168 ce) 
in 166 by Xiang Kai * ftj. 

The Tdtping jtng that we know today, incomplete as it certainly is. remains 
one of the longest Taoist scriptures. It is also one of the most varied in terms 
of the form that the writing takes. Much of the book is written as dialogue 
with the largest stratum of text relating conversations between a Heavenly 
or Celestial Master (rwnrfii K ftfi) and six Realized Men (zhenren ft 1 v ). In this 
pan, the language of the text is not concise and rather repetitive, giving the 
impression that the Realized Men arc not particularly competent students. 
Within this first stratum, a short but important text, under the otic "Declara¬ 
tion of the [Celestial] Master" ("Shicc wen" (:f: # Wang Ming i960. 62) is 
found. It is notable for the obvious importance the authors of Tatpingjing gave 
it. because they provide instructions on how it should be interpreted. It may, 
therefore, predate the rest of the text. In a second much smaller stratum the 
position of the Celestial Master is taken by a Celestial Lond <Tianjun K If) 
and die mode of expression is somewhat more terse. Chapters in the form of 
charts, diagrams and fuwen £, an unintelligible script that appears to be 
based on the repetition of various component parts of standard characters, 
arc also present. 

The doctrine of the Tatping Jing is based on the idea, already present in 
Warring 5 tatcs texts, that an era of Great Peace (* tatping) will descend on 
the empire if its governance is based on returning to die Dao. Such a state 
existed in High Antiquity (iJuingsu _h n) but was lost as government meddled 
and society declined into decadence. To regain Great Peace the ruler should 
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follow the dictates of a Celestial Book (ttanshu K iV) possessed by the Celestial 
Master and which he instructs the Realized Men to pass on to a ruler of high 
virtue. The scripture teaches that the ruler should make sure all beings are in 
their proper place and that there is harmony between the parallel tripartite 
divisions of the cosmos: Yin, Yang, and the Central Harmony (ztangJic ! « ); 
Heaven, Earth, and Humanity; die ruler, his ministers, and the people; and so 
forth. The Taipingjing thus promised salvation for the society. 

However, one of the most characteristic features of the Taipingfing is the 
prevalence of an idea that focused dirccdy on the individual: ‘chengfu or "inher¬ 
ited burden." Chengfu refers to a system whereby the effects of transgressions 
arc passed from one generation to the next—neatly explaining the phenom¬ 
enon. troublesome for religions in many cultures, of good people suffering, 
and evil prospering. At the same time the text warns that individual behavior 
must be rectified if calamities arc not to be visited on future generadons by 
the same mechanism. In other words, the Taiping jing proclaims for itself the 
powerful and central role of breaking the nexus between the transgressions of 
past generadons and fate of future generadons, asserting its own program of 
reform as the key to a proper society. If this reform is realized, the government 
and the people will not act or think in ways that generate chengfu. In addition, 
the text—in some parts—stresses the importance of individual mcditadonal 
practice in the form of ‘shouyi (guarding the One), as a way of getting rid of 
chengfu. Clearly related to baoyt 10 (embracing the One) meditation, shouyt 
also leads to the lengthening of life. The distinction here between social and 
mcditadonal mechanisms for the eradication of chengfu has been interpreted 
by at least one scholar as indicating different strata of text. 

One of the characteristic ways in which the effects of chengfu arc manifest 
is in the form of disease, and the Taipingfing is very concerned with healing. 
In addidon to the use of shouyi to rid the body of diseases, it also discusses 
medicinal plants, the use of talismans (*fu). acupuncture and related therapies, 
breathing pracdccs. and music as healing methods. 

Benjamin PENNY 

LJ Espesset 2002; Fukui Kojun 1958. 214-55; Hachiya Kunio 1983: Harada 
Jiro 1984; Kaltcnmark 1979b; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1999. 501-60. Kandcl 1979; 
Kusuyama Haruki 1983c; Mansvclt Beck 1980; Ofuchi Ninji 1978 - 79 .1: $27-29 
(crit. notes on the Dunhuang ms.) and 2:703-12 (reprod. of the Dunhuang nts.); 
Ofuchi Ninji 1991. 79-136; Ofuchi Ninji 1997. 507-56; Penny 1990: Peterson J. O. 
1989-90; Seidel 1985a. 3 55-40; Takahashi Tadahiko 1984; Takahashi Tadahiko 1986; 
Takahashi Tadahiko 198B; Wang Ming i960 (crit. cd.>; Wang Ming 1984c; Wang 
Ming ! 9 & 4 d; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1970b. Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1976a, $15-51 
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Taiqing 

*.* 

Great Clarity 

As shown by passages of the ‘Zhuangzi (Watson 19 68, 356), the 'Huatnan zi 
(Robinct 1993. 4a). and ocher early texts, the term taiqing originally denoted 
the inner spiritual state of the Taoist adept. From the third or fourth century 
on. it also came to designate the Heaven that grants revelation of alchemical 
doctrines and scriptures, and by extension the mam tradition of early Ntwidtfft. 
When, at the beginning of the sixth century, the Taoist Canon was expanded 
with the addition of die Four Supplements (stfu I’M Ml; see *daozang and 
subsidiary compilations), one of them was entitled "Taiqing" and devoted 
to waidan and related texts. 

In chapter 4 of his *Baopu zi (ca. 317; trails. Ware 1966. 69-70. 75 - 82 . and 
89-91). *Gc Hong quotes from, or summarizes, three scriptures that formed 
the core of the Taiqing tradition: the * Taiqing)ing (Scripture of Great Clarity), 
the 'Jiiutan jing (Scripture of the Nine Elixirs), and the *Jtnycjing (Senpture of 
the Golden Liquor). These writings arc entirely or partially preserved in the 
present Taoist Canon (sec under the respective entries). Another extant early 
text, the • Sanshtltu shuifa (Methods of the Thirty-Six Aqueous Solutions), b 
quoted both by Gc Hong and in the received versions of the three main Tai¬ 
qing writings. 

According to Gc Hong and other sources, the Taiqing corpus originated 
at the end of the second century with revelations obtained by *Zuo Ci. Gc 
Hong's work show's how the alchemical disciplines interacted with the local 
practices of Jiangnan, especially those involving the use of talismans and the 
ingestion of herbal drugs for cxorcistic and therapeutic purposes. The Taiqing 
elixirs shared with them the power of keeping away the demons and harmful 
spirits that cause illnesses. Other purposes of ingesting the elixirs in the Taiqing 
tradition include achieving immortality; receiving protection from major and 
minor deities, and acquiring magical powers. Consistent with this background, 
the alchemical process is described in the Taiqing sources as a sequence of 
ntual actions marked by invocations and offerings to divine beings. Its main 
stages arc the transmission from master to disciple, the establishment of the 
ntual area, the choice of an auspicious time, the compounding of the elixir, 
its offering to the gods, and its ingestion. 

No Taiqing source, on the other hand, describes the alchemical process 
using the patterns, imagery, and language of Chinese cosmology and its 
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system of correspondences. The few instances of methods related to simple 
cosmological configurations—e.g.. those based on five ingredients, related to 
the *wuxing —arc not typical of the tradition as a whole, whose main methods 
arc characterized by the use of a large number of ingredients with no clear rela¬ 
tion to cosmological principles. Indeed, the cosmological system at the basis of 
Taiqing alchemy is not explicitly described in its sources, we only get glimpses 
of it through the prominence assigned to the Mud of the Six-and-Onc (*lsuyi 
m). a compound used to lute the crudblc. Its seven ingredients represent to the 
seven stages of cosmogony described in some pre-Han and Han sources. 

The Taiqing tradition progressively declined from the Tang period, paral¬ 
leling the rise in importance of the 'Zkouyi caniong qi. No original Taiqing 
text appears to have been written after the Six Dynasties. The two main Tang 
works associated with this tradition—the * Tailing danjing yaojuc (Essential 
Instructions from the Scripture of the Elixirs of Great Clarity) and the m Tai¬ 
qing shibi)i (Records of the Stone Wall of Great Clarity)—consist of selections 
horn expanded versions of the original Taiqing qing compiled during the Six 
Dynasties and Tang periods. 


Fabrizxo PREGADIO 


. Campany 2002. 31-47; Chen Guofu 1963, B^-98; Prcgadio 1991; Prcgadio 
aooob 

uviiiLxn; for other related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, sec. 
IV.3 ("Alchemy: Taiqing") 


Taiqing danjing yaojuc 

kti rJHSL*& 

Essential Instructions from the Scripture of the 
Elixirs of Great Clarity 

Along with the •Taiqing shtbijt (Records of the Stone Wall of Great Clarity), 
the Taiqing Janjing yaojuc (YJQQ 7*) ts one of two extant Tang anthologies of 
die ‘Taiqing tradition. Both works were compiled by drawing on the expanded 
versions of the • Taiqing jing (Scripture of Great Clarity) that circulated during 
the Six Dynasties. The text was compiled by ‘Sun Simiao (tl. 673), who states 
in a preface that he selected recipes that gave dear directions and that he had 
personally tested. 

Using the terse language typical of the Taiqing texts, the Danjing yaojuc de¬ 
scribes about thirty methods. They arc introduced by three lists of synonyms 
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of names of elixirs that arc closely related to those found in the Taiqing shibi 
ji and the "SMyflO crya (Synonymic Dictionary of Mineral Matena Mcdica). 
Among the recipes is a method for making the Mud of the Six-and-Onc (*Uttyi 
ru) similar to the one given in another extant Taiqing text, the *Jtudan )tng 
(Scripture of the Nine Elixirs), but also including details on each of the seven 
ingiediencs (jb- 7 b). The Taiqing <ianpngyao)uc. moreover, is one of three Taiqing 
sources that describe the preparation of a pellet used to keep away demons 
dunng the compounding of the elixirs (27a)- The other two methods arc in the 
Tailing png tUsnski koufiu K 1 7 v fill 11 «'} (CT 883, i 4 a-b) and the Huangdi 
jiuding shetulan pngfuc ft )i hi f** rj*T, .. t» (CT 885, 5 . 9 a-ioa, containing the 
reproduction of an identically-named talisman; sec fig. 5(d)). 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 

LJ Meng Naichang 1993a, 48-49. Needham 1976, 132-38; Pregadio 2006b. 
59-61; Sivin 1968 (trans.) 

Sun Simiao; Taiqing )ing\ wanton. Taiqing 


Taiqing gong 

ktit 

Palace of Great Clarity (1. Bozhou, Henan; 2. Chang an) 


Besides several others, there were two compounds called Taiqing gong that 
were especially important in Tang China. The older was an abbey at Bozhou 

if* (present-day Luyi if" (»)., Henan) that purportedly rested on the site of 
Laozi's birthplace and had been a place of veneration for the deity since the 
second century. Xuanzong (r. 712-56) bestowed the tide Taiqing gong on it in 
W* Taiqing X in or Great Clarity was the lowest of three celestial regions 
beneath the ‘Daluo tian (Great Canopy Heaven) where Taoist deities resided 
and Laozi presided (see *sanqing). The emperor gave it the status of Palace 
(gong : i) because Laozi was a celestial ruler and had revealed the location of 
a statue of himself to the emperor. The complex at Bozhou was the recipi¬ 
ent of great patronage from the throne throughout the Tang dynasty. By the 
late ninth century' it encompassed seven hundred pan |il| (an architectural 
unit of measure defined as the space between four pillars) and one thousand 
trees. 

The second Taiqing gong was an abbey established by Xuanzong in Chang’an. 
the capital of the Tang dynasty*. The emperor originally founded it by convert¬ 
ing his former mansion into an ancestral shrine (midtf #))) in 740 because the 
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reigning family claimed Laozi as an ancestor. He had ancestral rites performed 
there, not only to Laozi, but also to deceased Tang emperors whose spirit tablets 
were installed in the shrine. Xuanzong had statues of Laozi. four leading Taoist 
philosophers of die pre-Han epoch—including # Zhuangzi and *Ljczi— as well 
as Confucius, apparendy because tradition had it that Confucius visited Laozi 
to learn about rues (the temple at Bozhou must also have served as a site for 
imperial ancestral rites since in contained statues or images of previous Tang 
emperors). In 743 the emperor changed the name of the Chang'ans sanctuary 
to Taiqing gong. 

Rodi abbeys became part of an empire-wide system of abbeys dedicated 
to Laozi when Xuanzong ondered the establishment of abbey's for the god 
in all 320 prefectures of the empire during 742. The primary reason for that 
enactment was to promote the Tang's Taoist ideology. By fostering Laozi s 
cult as a state religion the emperor was propagating the notion that peace 
and prosperity of the dynasty*, state, and its citizens depended on the spiritual 
protccnon and blessing of the deity. According to ancient Chinese belief, an¬ 
cestors in the afterlife always ensured the welfare of their living descendants 
as long as the latter maintained sacrifices and worshipped their forbears. 

The poliucal-rcligious significance of the Taiqing gong in Chang’an was 
manliest first in us iconography. Xuanzong had statues of himself as well as of 
his most important ministers installed there. His successors. Suzong(r. 756-62) 
and Dezong (r. 77^-805), followed suit and had images of themselves erected 
in the abbey, but apparently not for their eminent officials. Second. Xuanzong 
appointed one of his highest ranking ministers to the post of Commissioner 
for the Taiqing gong, and it became the habit of later Tang emperors to confer 
the title on their most important officials. The Taiqinggong in Chang'an was 
no doubt demolished or dismantled in 904 along with the rest of the city on 
the otders of a warlord, but that in Bozhou survived into the Song dynasty 
along with a copy of the Taoist Canon. 

Charles D BENN 

LJ Benn 1977.185-237; Ding Huang 197^-80; Qing Xitai 1994. 4 - 255-57; Schafer 
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Taiqingjing 

*2 

Scripture of Great Clarity 

The now-lost Taiqingjing was the central senpture of the cariy Taiqing tradi¬ 
tion of ‘wauiatt. The text was based on the method for making the Elixir of 
Great Clanty (tailing dan ^ <n IT), which according to # Gc Hongs summary 
in his *Baapu zi (trans. Ware 1966. 82-83) was obtained in nine cycles of heat¬ 
ing; the final addition of cinnabar transmuted it into a powerful Reverted 
Elixir (*huandan). Gc Hong also prov ides details on the revelation of the text 
and on a ntc performed after the compounding to offer the elixir to several 



The scnptuic gave life to a vast textual tradition: not only was it progres¬ 
sively expanded into the sixty-two chapter version included in the Song Taoist 
Canon (see *Daozang qucjing rnulu, 2.1b). but around 500 ce it also gave its 
name to one of the Four Supplements (sifu !»1) of the Taoist Canon (see 
•qaozanc and subsidiary compilations). The Taiqing jing tianshi koujuc t 
Vi K If: I (Oral Instructions of the Celestial Master on the Scripture of 
Great Clarity; CT 883) is the text closest to the original scripture among the 
works once included in this sizeable body of literature. After an introduction 
on the ceremony of transmission, this work contains two texts unrelated to 
each other. The first, entitled ‘Taiqing shendan jingjuc" W ITSfrW (In¬ 
structions on the Scripture of the Divine Elixir of Great Clarity. tb-4b), quotes 
and comments on several passages of the original Taiqingjing. The second, 
entitled “Chisong zi zhouhou yaojue" /j K: r 11 f?**® (Instructions on 
Medicines to Keep at Hand by Master Red-Pine, ab-isb). is cast as a dialogue 
during which *Chisong zi transmits the methods of the Three Powders and 
the Five Salves (sansan wugao ift ; V ) to Yunyang zi J. Uj f. Parts of both 
texts arc reproduced in the seventh-century’ commentary to the *Jiudan jing 
with the tide of the present version, showing that they were already part of 
a single work by the end of the Six Dynasties or the first decades of the Tang 
(sec Hiiiingdi /iuiitng shendan jingjue ft.?/ JuM ITS?#!; CT B85. |y.ioa and 
i 7 ^b- 5 a). 

The 'Taiqing shendan jingjue" does not make it possible to fully recon¬ 
struct the method of the Elixir of Great Clarity, which appears to have been 
based on mercury. The only parts of the process described in detail arc those 
concerned with the ceremony of transmission (ta-b) and the preparaoon of 
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the crucible ( 3 a-b; scc under *fu). The section on transmission mentions the 
gages offered by the disciple to his master—gold, silver, cotton, and silk—and 
describes the penalties facing those who carelessly disclose the practices: failure 
in any undertaking, decrease of life span, and punishment of their ancestors in 
the Mysterious Metropolis (Xuandu HZ). The section on the crucible states 
that the vessel should be used to compound the Elixir of the Great Clarity, 
the Nine Elixirs (Jiudan I*}). the Golden Liquor (*jtnyc), and the *Langgan. 
i.e., all the main elixirs of the early Taiqing tradition. 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 

L_> Pregadio 1991. 571-741 Pregadio 2006b, 54-55.108-10 
uvudim; Taiqing 


Taiqing shibi ji 

Records of the Stone Wall of Great Clarity 


The Tatqing iJuin ji is a collection of *wauian methods followed by sections 
dealing with the ingestion of elixirs. It was edited in three chapters during the 
Qianyuan period (758-59) of the Tang by an anonymous officer of Jianzhou 
17 1 H (Sichuan) on the basis of an earlier version ascribed to # Su Yuanming (or 
Su Yuanlang •>! i;fj; Xin Tangshu, 59 54 ). The present version (CT 881) is at¬ 
tributed to a Chuzc xiansheng 3 ♦?! *Al T (Elder of the Moorlands of Chu). 

The text derives from the corpus of writings that developed around the 
‘Taiqing jing (Scripture of Great Clarity) during the Six Dynasties. It contains 
more than sixty recipes, often followed by details of their medical properties. 
The third juan is mainly concerned with rules for the ingestion of the elixirs 
and descriptions of their effects. Other sections of particular interest contain 
lists of auspicious and inauspicious days for compounding the elixir (i-aa-b), 
directions for making die furnace and the crucible (i.i 4 a-b), and the method 
for an 'Inner Elixir” (ncidan *•] If) composed of mineral substances ( 2 . 7 b- 8 a). 
Many alternative names for the elixirs, usually listed together with their recipes, 
arc the same as those given in a closely related text belonging to the Taiqing 
corpus. *Sun Simiao's •Taupng danjing yaofut. The same synonyms are also 
found in the ‘Shiyao crya (2.$b and 2.7a). which mentions both a Shibi ji and a 
Oiuze Jing *j;.T (Scripture of the Moorlands of Chu). 


Fabnzio PREGADIO 
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L_! Mcng Naichang i 99 >a. 46-4B; Needham 1974, 282-94 passim; Pregadio 
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Taishan 

Mount Tai (Shandong) 


As the most revered of the Five Peaks (*wuy uc). Mount Tai or the Eastern 
Peak is one of the centers of Chinese sacred geography. In contrast to other 
sacred mountains, which arc actually whole ranges with many summits and 
valleys. Mount Tai is really one impressive peak (1545 ni high) visible from 
the surrounding plains. For the most part, the pilgrimage trail consists of a 
single staircase. Mount Tai is mentioned in die earliest Chinese written re- 
conis and has ever since been included in coundess classical and vernacular 
proverbs and locutions; together with the Yellow River, it is a crucial anchor 
of Chinese cultural identity. Like all mountains. Mount Tai is revered for sta¬ 
bilizing or maintaining (zhen ill) the country*, and small stones named after 
it (the Taishan shiganJang i- ill fj ’IV) arc placed in small roadside shrines 
throughout China. 

Mount Tai also enjoyed a privileged relationship with the imperial court. 
Emperors with exceptional accomplishments were required to climb the 
mountain and proclaim their merit to Heaven in thc^cr^ j-J ritual. This was 
followed by another ritual, the shan W, which took place on a small hill neaiby. 
These illustrious but rarely performed rituals claimed the greatest antiquity 
but were actually foreshadowed by the visit of Qin Shi huangdi (219 bce) and 
created by Han Wiidi (no bce). The feng and shan rituals reasserted the imperial 
monopoly on the cult to the mountain god. Yet the popular cult to the god of 
Mount Tai and the pilgrimage to the mountain arc equally ancient. During 
the Han. and probably before, it w*as bebeved that the souls of the dead w'ould 
rest under Mount Tai. and sick people would come to the mountain to beg 
for a longer life span. 

The beliefs connecting Mount Tai with the realm of the dead, and there¬ 
fore with the possibility of being removed, temporarily* or eternally, from 
the registers of death (sij\ developed in many directions. Buddhism 

and Taoism both charged "Dongyuc dadi, the god of Mount Tai. with the 
judgement of souls, and temples of his cult multiplied aher the tenth cen¬ 
tury. The same beliefs inspired a pilgrimage that became China's grandest. 
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Starting from the official temple, the Daimiao !ftU| (Shrine of Mount Tai, 
which like all hermitages on the mountain, has been managed by 'Quanzhen 
clerics since the 1240s) in the dty of Tai*an (i 4; . the pilgrimage trail leads up 
the mountain in a few hours' arduous climb. Pilgrims often climbed at night 
to see the sun rise on the summit. Unlike many other mountains, pilgrims 
visited Mount Tai all year round, but since the Ming period such activity has 
been particularly intense in the fourth lunar month for the birthday of 4 Bixia 
yuanjun (Original Princess of the Jasper Mist), the daughter of the mountain 
god. Pilgrims, mostly organized in associations, arrived by the hundreds of 
thousands every year in Ming and Qing times, and continue to do so to this 
day. The incense tax levied on all pilgrims was then a major revenue for the 
governor of Shandong province. Pilgrims with all sorts of intentions were 
moved to visit the Eastern Peak, from merry womcn-only religious associa¬ 
tions to the desperate who came to the holy mountain ready to commit ritual 
sacrifice or suicide. 

Vinccnr GOOSSAERT 

BotizJ. M. 1987a, 105-7; Chavannes 1910b, Gcil 1926. 1-116; Idema 1997; 
Kroll 198$; Liu Hui 1994 

# Dongyuc dadi; wuyur. taoist sached sites 


Taishang ganying piati 

A 2.* A# 

Folios of the Most High on Retribution 

The Talstuinggdnytng ptan is a short anonymous tract (about 1.275 characters), 
probably composed in the second half of the Northern Song dynast)* and tradi¬ 
tionally regarded as the first and most paradigmatic morality book (•ifuxrtsJtii). 
While closely associated with Taoism—it has been generally interpreted as 
the words of Laozi and included in several Taoist Canons—the Gdftying plan 
also draw's on sources beyond Taoism to present a message geared to a broad 
audience. It became a staple of moral education and popular religion by 
virtue of its pithy depiction of the cosmic laws of retribution by which the 
good and evil that people do generate positive or negative consequences for 
their well-being, length of life, spiritual attainments, and future generations. 
The opening lines, the first of which is taken from the Zuozhuan V iflf (Com¬ 
mentary of Zuo; third century bce), became a familiar proverb in traditional 
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Chinese culture: "Calamity and fortune have no gates (not fixed or fated), 
rather people themselves summon them; reoibuoon for good and evil is like 
the shadow that follows the form." 

The Gdnytng pun was endlessly reprinted in cheap mass-produced pam¬ 
phlets as well as lavishly illustrated multivolumc editions with commentary. 
The oldest extant copies, printed one- and cight-jium Yuan dynasty editions 
(one dated 1296). arc housed in the Beijing National Library. The text is first 
listed in the Baku skeng xuhun iao stku qutshu mu f\ WSSSSS 4 !RH Mi M il 
(Impcnal Library's Supplementary Catalogue of Books Missing from the Four 
Repositories. 1145). and then in the bibliographic treatise of the Songihi (His¬ 
tory of the Song; van dcr Loon 1984. 89). Scholars associate the emergence of 
the Ganytng pun and texts like it with two historical developments, namely, 
the maturing relationship of Taoism and local cults seen in the Tang dynasty, 
which led to revelations from a variety of deities recasting older teachings, 
and Taoist sectarian developments during the political upheavals of the Song, 
which emphasized internal forms of self-cultivation linked to inner alchemy 
(*ncidan) and personal morality by using more universal formulations that left 
room for Buddhist and Confucian elements. 

The notion of nrrrifcunon. The Ganying pun composed a fresh understanding 
of moral retribution by combining several ideas, most basic of which was 
the ancient conviction that heaven responds (ganying :$l$) to the morality 
of human action. Indebted to a discussion in *Gc Hong's *Baopu zi (trans. 
Ware 1966. 66-67. 115-19). the Ganying pun asserted the importance of re¬ 
nouncing evil and accumulating virtue to attain immortality, with 300 good 
deeds needed to become an earthly transcendent (dixiart (ill) and 1.200 to 
become a celestial transcendent (fwrmixrt K, fil.). Yet it also made dear that 
moral action brings divine protection and good fortune in this life too. while 
a notion of repentance borrowed from the Buddhist DkammapHih enabled 
it to argue that evil can always be redressed by good. The text describes the 
spiritual overseers of human deeds: in the heavens the constellation of the 
Three Terraces (somat It. three pairs of stars in Ursa Major, see fig. 23). 
including the Star Lords of the Northern Dipper (*Bcidou xingjun) and the 
Director of Destinies (•Siming); on a social plane, the domestically-positioned 
Stove God (*Zaoshcn) who reports each month, and within the individual, 
the Three Corpses (sanshi: see *sanshi and jiuchong) who arc eager to report 
misdeeds that hasten their own liberation from the body at death. Echoing 
the Baopu zi system, the heavenly overseers can reduce one's life span by one 
hundred-day units (iiuin >) or twelve-year units (ji &!). Lists of good and 
evil deeds make clear that scale and intcnrionality nuke a difference, while 
traditional taboos against acts of disrespect to the gods are as problematic as 
wickedness to other living beings. 
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Editions. commentaries, and translations. The earliest known edition of the 
Ganying /nun was transmitted with commentary by one Li Changling A ( i 
about 1165. There is some scholariy consensus that Li Changling was U Shi V 
f \ (?-<a. 11H2) of Sichuan, djinsht degree-holder, who gives an autobiographi¬ 
cal account in another work, Leshan !u Vf i \ (Rcconis of a Love of Virtue), 
of how he published the Ganying pian. Most scholars disregard die traditional 
attribution to a prominent Aid to the Ccnsor-in-chief under the Northern 
Song with the same name (938-1008). Early editions of the Ganying pian also 
include hymns by the Celestial Master of Empty Quiescence (Xujing tianshi 
l,V ni K f ), a tide conferred on the ‘Zhengyi Celestial Master. ‘ZhangJixian 
(1092-1126), by Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125) in 1105. A century later, the Qan- 
yingptan was specially published and distributed by onlcr of Song Lizong (r. 
1224-64). probably the edition in which Zheng Qingzhi's Y.i (1176-1251; 
SB 156-65) praise poems were added to Li's commentary to form the cight- 
juan edition, still extant, which was later subdivided into thirty juan in the 
Ming dynasty Taoist Canon (CT 1167). The Canon edition is accompanied 
by numerous prefaces dating from 1231 to 1349. and a section entided "Jishu 
lingyan" SdjJj-fire (Chronicle of Numinous Efficacy; elsewhere "Ltngyan 
ji" • • V? .id) where, in a style ultimately derived from Buddhist treatments of 
the Lotus and Diamond sutras among others, stories give proof of the efficacy 
of devotion to the tract. 

To accumulate merit, fulfill vows, or perform a recognizably moral service, 
various eminent figures republished the Ganying plan with commentaries. 
While Li Changling stressed the spirit of the Three Teachings (Confucianism. 
Taotsm. and Buddhism), scholar-officials like Zhen Dexiu ft M ft (1178-1235). 
Hui Dong y/. (1697-1758; ECCP 357 - 58 ) and Yu Yue fj? !>| (1821-1906. ECCP 

944 - 45 ). among others, emphasized its Confucian morality for the masses. 
It was often accompanied by the Taiwci xianjun gonggui? ge A. Itlj 1 1 J)j 
(Ledger of Merit and Demerit of the Immortal Lord of Great Tenuity; CT 186). 
which was written about 1171 by a Taoist master of *Xu Xun s sect and became 
a model for other ledgers in Taoist. Buddhist, and Nco-Confucian circles. The 
Ganyutg pian was also closely associated w ith the VifizJu wen v . X (Essay 
on Secret Virtue; trans. Suzuki and Carus 1906b. and Klecman 1996.70-71). a 
rather similar tract ascribed to the deity ‘Wcnchang. As distribution of the 
Ganying pian. like all morality books, was thought to be a virtue that earned 
one merit, large and small donations toward its printing were conventional 
ways of doing good. It is still distributed free in many temples. 

There are many translations of the Ganying pian into Western languages, 
especially English, and some include the illustrated stories that often dressed it 
up. An abridged edition of Huang Zhengyuan’s )j il *£ Taishang ganying pian 
tushuo i; 1;}$®; ft Hlutf. (Illustrated Explanations on the Folios of the Most 
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High on Retribution; 1755; sec Bell 1996b). perhaps the most elaborate of its 
kind, was recently reprinted in Beijing (Zhang Zhaoyu 1995). Early Western 
missionaries and Sinologists (Julicn 1855; Legge 1891, 1: 235-46; Suzuki and 
Cams 1906a) were as taken with the Ganying plans popularity as its moral 
seriousness; now missionary efforts outside China also include the Ganying 
pun (Wong Eva 1994) in a highly interpreted translation with an unrcbablc 
historical description. 

Catherine BELL 

Bell 1996a; Bell 1996b. Brokaw 1991, 28-60; Legge 1891.2: 235-46 (trans.); 
Sakai Tadao i960. 359-68. 404-32; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1952. 70-122; Zheng 
Zhiming 1988b. 4*- 98 ; Zhu Yueb 1985b 
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Ta is hang zhuguojiumin zongzhen biyao 

Secret Essentials of the Totality of Perfected, of the Most High, 
for Assisting the Country and Saving the People 


The Zongzhen biyao (CT 1227) is the earliest surviving comprehensive compi¬ 
lation of the methods of the *Tianxin zhengfa tradition. It was compiled in 
ten juju by Yuan Miaozong ;c 4 V ‘i. <fl. 1086-1116). who contributed it to the 
Taoist Canon of Song Huizong (the * Zhenghe Wanskou daozang ). In his preface, 
dated the first of March n 16. the author relates that for more than thirty years 
he traveled all over the empire, asking Taoist masters about their methods 
and in this way obtaining a complete repertoire. For several years he lived in 
Nanyang ‘ ft) (Henan), healing people by means of talismanic water (fiishui 
Vi 4:). Finally he was summoned to the capital and in 1115 set to work on the 
collation of the texts of the new Canon. He thus had a chance to go through 
the entire collection and found that it was deficient in the talismanic methods of 
exorcism and curing. To compensate for this lack, he drew up this compilation 
of what he had received as “oral instructions of secret practices [connected 
with) the writing of tabsmans" (fitfa biyong koufue tf i£ fi. : T I A 1 )- 

The main contents of the book arc as follows: 

1. Quxtc yuan .jmgzhi xingyongp J ii flSfiUij ft! < \ (||« (Models for the Prac¬ 
tices of Appeabng for Restoration, of the Department of Exorcism; 1.2a-8b): 
programs for large services of exorcism, including services for curing illness. 
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for saving dead ancestors (who cause trouble to the living), for obtaining suc¬ 
cession. and for the destruction of temples for unorthodox deities. 

2. Douxia hngwenfuzhau f 58 X V) 9 E (Numinous Script and Talismanic 
Spells of the Jurisdiction of the Dipper): basic instructions for the writing 
of talismans ( 2 .toa-i 3 a, i8b-2ia). and descriptions of the three fundamental 
talismans and the two main seals of the Tianxin tradition (zija-iHb). 

y. A series of talismanic methods for curing consumption and other kinds 
of illness ( 3 .ia-i 5 a), followed by a section entitled Tianpeng )iu 2 hi fa K : r IV V i 
j. (Method of Tianpeng for Saving People and Restoring Order; $.i 5 a- 28 b). It 
is a method of exorcism related to the group of thirty-six generals headed by 
Tianpeng K j? (the spirit of the ninth star of the Northern Dipper. •betdoM) 
and based on the recitation of the ancient Tianpeng spell (‘Tianpeng zhou* see 
‘Zhaigao. io.iob-na). 

4-6. A separate corpus entitied Shangqingyxnshugusui lingwen ;. . i*« I 

f! i‘i i: X (Spinal Numinous Script of the Concealed Writ of Highest Clarity). 
Juan 4 contains the nine ancient Giiiui lingwen talismans, found also in the 
SJuingifing rijnxin zhengfa I; i *f K>is ii A (CT 566. 3 . 9 b-zia). They* constitute 
the basic text (fatwm lx X) of the Guiiu Ungwen and arc followed in the pres¬ 
ent book by an additional set of ten talismans (j . 5). The final part of the Gusui 
lingwen is the "devil's code" (guilii ). 6). which appears to be derived 
from the separate version Shangqinggusut lingwen gutlU 1 , ) *’j ftd ?f. ; X 1 1 
(Devil's Code of the Spinal Numinous Script of the Highest Cianty; CT 461). 
established by *Dcng Yougong. 

7. Kaozhao fa v Bi£ (Method of Inspecting | Devils) and Summoning 
[Spirits]), an ancient *Zhcngyi method, related panicularly to the Generals 
of the Three Primes (Sanyuan jiangjun jt ^ 1 t) and relying on a Register 
of the Three and the Five for Inspecting and Summoning (sanwu kaozhao zhi 

iu ui*n 

8. Practices of “walking along the guideline" (*bugung). 

9-10 Models for ritual documents and dcscnptions of some characteristic 
individual rites of the Tianxin zhengfa. 

Paul ANDERSEN 
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TAIXI 


tiiixi 




embryonic breaching 


In one of its two meanings, taixt designates a way of breathing similar to that 
of the embryo. Breathing through the nose appears to stop and is replaced by 
breathing through the navel and the pores of the skin. In the second mean¬ 
ing, taixi is performed by 9 nculan adepts in the abdomen. The latter meaning 
has been influenced by Buddhist notions and practices such as the concept of 
rariiiigawgarbhii (“embryo of the tathagata* sometimes translated in Chinese 
as 'shengtat or Embryo of Sainthood) and the refinement and cessation of 
breathing, mentioned in dhydna breathing techniques, according to which 
inner breathing ceases when concentration of the mind increases. 

One of the first mentions of taixi occurs in the fifth-century’ biography of 
Wang Zhen i*( (Later Han), which states that he and others "were able to 
practice embryonic breathing and feed themselves like an embryo (taishi flfi 
ft) m (Him Hiiruhu. 82.2751). In the Tang period, the Ybnling xiansheng jt xbtjiu 
fuqi jing i! u T. Ui ilj ffl UK Vi ?; (Scripture on New and Old Methods for the 
Ingestion of Breath Collected by the Elder of Yaniing; CT 825,17a) defines the 
technique as follows: “One must carefully pull the breath while inspiring and 
expiring so that the Original Breath Cyuanqi) docs not cut the body. Thus 
the outer and inner breaths do not mix and one achieves embryonic breath¬ 
ing. - According to the *7411x1 (Senpture of Embryonic Breathing, ia) “the 
embryo is formed within the stored breath, and breathing occurs from within 
the embryo. - 

The literature concerning embryonic breathing developed during the Tang 
and the early Song periods. Hie main texts dealing with this technique art 

1. Tatx\ fing lifj !j. (Scripture of Embryonic Breathing; CT 14) 

2. Taixijtng zJt u ! i; (Commentary to the Scripture of Embryonic 

Breathing; CT 150; trans. Huang Jane 1987-90.1 '• 43 - 47 ) 

3. Taixi fcviW gtfue (ft £*. ft (Songs and Instructions on the Secret 

Essentials of Embryonic Breathing; CT 131; trans. Huang Jane 1987-90, 
1: 49 - 54 ) 

4. Vfcngsfting nnxi fifing It T 111? ill Y\ i : : (Scripture of Embryonic Breathing 
and Nourishing Life; CT H19) 

5. Tiiixi baoytgc -i j • l ife \\ (Song of Embryonic Breathing and Embracing 
the One; CT 827) 
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6 . Tam f\n$*'ci lun HI & *h to A? (Easy on the Subtlety of Embryonic Breath¬ 
ing; CT H29) 

7 Zhuzhen jiirngon iJiciwng.rur t fl f(«f> ft? $ fi| fft (Instructions of the Real 
Men on the Divine Operation of the Embryo of Sainthood; CT S26) 

H.Thc “Tauti pian" chapter of the ‘Dawfeii (Pivot of the Dao; CT 

1017.14 Kb-iga) 

In nciiLxn. embryonic breathing occurs at the second of the three stages of 
the prjcoce. when breath is refined and transmuted into spirit (lianqi huashat 
i+ ft ff). This breathing feeds the embryo (i.e., the shen, spirit) that rises to 
the # niw»2fi (the upper ‘lianroin or Cinnabar Field) when it reaches maturity. 

The above-mentioned Zhuzhen shengsat shenyong juc attributes embryonic 
breathing methods to divinities like Laozu the Yellow Old Lord of the Center 
(Zhongyang Huanglao )un • : 1 <: 1V £ (t). and the \fcncrable Mother of Mount 
Li (Lishan laomu r r v > iL {■-. 1;); to semilegendary characters such as ‘Zhang 
Guolao. ‘Guigu zi. and ‘Liu Haichan; to historical chai actcrs like ‘Gc Hong. 
‘Chen Tuan. Yanluo zi *J( y . and Langran zi PS '?K f; to Bodhidharma (the 
patriarch of Chan Buddhism); and to female adepts like Immortal Maiden He 
(He xiangu fuj (tlj ft*,). Immortal Maiden Li (La xiangu Y filj Vi), and Cao Wenyi 
ft Sift (A-1119-25). 

Cathenne DESPEUX 

Esposito 1998b. Kato Chic 2002.114-26. Maspero 1981.459-505 

Taix\ )tng, yangsheng 


Taixi jing 

Scripture of Embryonic Breathing 

TTic Tdtxi )tng is a text consisting of only 88 characters that states the general 
principles of "embryonic breathing* (‘011x1). A work with this title is listed in 
*Baopu zi 19 but is not mentioned in the bibliographic chapter of the Suishu 
(History of the Sui). 

Besides an unannotated edition (CT 14), the Taoist Canon includes a single 
commentary on this text, the Taixi jtng zhu :ii S #2 ft (Commentary to the 
Scripture of Embryonic Breathing; CT 130. and YJQQ 6 o. 27 a- 28 b). attributed 
to ‘Huanzhen xiansheng. The commentary dates to the Tang period and is the 
first of several commentanes that later appeared during the Song and Ming 
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periods. Huanzhen locates the embryo three inches below the navel. a place 
that he describes as the lower Cinnabar Field (see *danttan) f the Mysterious 
Female (*xuanpin), and the Ocean of Pneuma (qthai * (if:)). 

Catherine DESPEUX 

I Balfour 18&4.63-65 (trans.); Huang Jane 1987-90,1:41-47 (trans. of Tdtxi 
jing zhu) 
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Taixiao langshu 


Precious Writ of the Great Empyrean 


The Taoist Canon contains three *Shangqmg texts entitled Taixiao langshu . 
The first is the Taixiao langshu qiongwcn dizhang png fc Hi jfj ,*! .*U JCfff • i .v 7 
(Precious Writ of the Great Empyrean, Scripture of the Exquisite Text of the 
Imperial Statement; CT 55). The second is the Tatshang taixiao langshu A. ll A 
n :R A (Precious Writ of the Highest Great Empyrean; CT 1352). whose first 
juan corresponds to CT 55. The third is the Taixiao langshu qiongwcn dizhang 
jue A c\ III i*l ft Ci $ (Precious Writ of the Great Empyrean, Instructions 

on the Exquisite Text of the Imperial Statement; CT 129). which corresponds 
to y 5 of CT 1 

The first text (CT 55) is related to the huifeng 1 »J IH. (whirlwind) method (see 
•Dadong zhenjing ) and to methods of the Feminine One (Ciyi fit ). which 
pertain to the apocryphal practices associated with the Dadong zhenjing. It 
contains short descriptions of the Nine Heavens (*fiuhan) and menoons the 
dates on which their messengers descend to earth to inspect its inhabitants. 
At that time, adepts should sing the stanzas related to these heavens in order 
to have their names inscribed in the celestial registers of life (shengji y i Jr,). 
There follow a list of the names of the kings of the Nine Heavens, hymns 
addressed to them, and "seals" (or talismanic characters, yin 1(1) formed by 
their essences. If one carries these seals on one’s body, one can summon the 
officers of the Five Peaks (*wuyue) and expel malevolent forces. 

The second text (CT 1352) is a composite ten-juan work containing layers 
of different dates. Some portions also appear in the * Wushang biyao, which 
shows that they date from before the sixth century. Many are certainly later; 
some arc Shangqing songs, and some display evident *Lingbao features. This 
wort; attests to the evolution of a form of institutionalized Taoism seen as the 
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inner complement of Confucianism. Except for y i, the Shangqing vocabulary, 
images and saints are absent from this text, most of which emphasizes the 
observance of religious prescriptions, ritual rules, and moral virtues. Juan 3 
and pan of y 5 consist of codes for the transmission of sacred texts analogous 
to those in the * 5 yi mingftcfing (Scripture of the Illustrious Code of the Four 
Poles). Most of y 4 is dedicated to Taoist vestments, and j. 6 describes a ritual. 
The tenth juan is datable to the Six Dynasties and is close in content and style to 
the Shangqing texts; pan of it (io^b- 5 b) is incorporated in a later ntual found 
in the Badao nungjtpng \jj] .1? (Scripture of the Register of Destiny of 
the Eight Ways; CT1328. 2 . 2 ia- 23 b). 

Isabelle ROBINFT 

L _3 Ofuchi Ninji 1991. 281-86; Robinet 1984.1:201, 216. and 2: 233-35 
Shangqing 


Taiyi 

k. k .& 

The Great One 


The term Taiyi has been variously translated as the Great (or Supreme) One, 
the Great Monad. Great Unity, or Great Oneness. It stands for the cosmic One¬ 
ness. or Unity (*y0, at the base of the universe, as well as for the experience of 
this "oneness." It also refers to the personification of this abstract principle or 
experience in the form of a supreme stellar deity, namely the god Taiyi, who 
resides in the large reddish star Kochab (IS Ursac Minoris). and who has been 
viewed as a supreme god of heaven since the late Warring States period. 

The god Taiyi retained this status in the Taoist traditions of the Six Dy nasties, 
though with a dear emphasis on his special role as a supreme administrator 
of human destinies, that is. as the Celestial Emperor (Tiandi vfi). who on 
special days of the year receives reports on the moral conduct of individual 
human beings from his Eight Envoys (Fu shizhe fi ) and adjusts the 
celestial records of the desuny of each individual in acconlance with these 
reports (sec for instance * Wusmxrtg btyao. 9-$a-nb; Lagcrwey 1981b, 88-89). As 
a corresponding supreme god of the inner pantheon of the human body; ad¬ 
dressed in Taoist physiological and meditative practices and documented since 
the late Han or the early Six Dynasties, Taiyi has been viewed, furthermore, 
as representing the immortal identity, or "true self " {zkenwu iX fV . zhenwo ( 
ft), of * person. 
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Fig, 7* Early representation of the Great On* (Taiyi). jhtmn on top of the 
Mawaofdui manuscript Bibmg ru (Chart for Averting Weapons). 

Sketch reproduced from Li Ling 1000b. 214- See also Li Ling 1995 96. 


Tlic carhcsi discussion of Taiyi as a cosmogonic principle is found in the 
•Guodun manuscripts of the second half of the fourth century bce, in a sepa¬ 
rate text which begins: Tiiiyi shettgshut k * >K ♦ “The Great One generated 
Water." In the speculate cosmologies of the Former Han wetsfiu : ,*! C weft 
texts"; see 4 taoism and the apocrypha), as well as in most subsequent cos¬ 
mological thought, the role of water as the medium of the activity of Taiyi 
was replaced by the similar role of "breath” ( # *p), and indeed in the weisJtu, 
Taiyi is commonly identified with the "primordial breath" ( 4 yw<2rnji). It should 
be noted, however, that even in this context, the aquatic qualities of this breath 
arc greatly emphasized, and the star that is the residence of Taiyi is viewed as 
the "source" of the breath, which is "scooped out" into the universe by means 
of the Northern Dipper Cbtufou). and which "flows" through the universe and 
thereby animates the world. The concept of this movement of the primoniial 
breath—translated into the vision of the procession of the high god Taiyi 
through nine celestial palaces Cjitgwg) —constitutes a fundamental model 
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of the structure of space-time, which to this day is used in a large variety’ of 
Chinese techniques of divination. During the early Han dynasty it provided 
one of several templates tor the construction of the Hall of Light ('mingtang, 
in which the emperor personified the god as he performed his annual ritual 
ciicumambulations), and it has continued to be used as a fundamental pattern 
fur the structure of the Taoist ritual area, in which the priests likewise identify 
with Taiyi as they perform, for instance, the practice of 'btigang, “walking 
along the guideline" (often in accoidancc with the same patterns as those 
used in the divinatory practices). 

The definition of the term Taiyi as referring to the “true self" or “primordial 
spirit" (ymmjhfft .; W > of the practitioner of Taoist methods is dearty related 
to some earlier uses of the term in philosophical texts of the late Warring 
States, where it appears to refer to a kind of mystical experience of “oneness." 
accessible for instance in ritual (Eno 1990.174-79). In the Lush 1 chunqiu f 1 ft H 
ft (Springs and Autumns of Mr. LU: 239 bce ; trans. Knoblock and Ricgcl 2000, 
136), the root of music is said to be in Taiyi, and in the Lift ffi (Records of 
Rites, compiled during the early Ham trans. Legge 1B85.1:3&6-8S) we arc told 
that ritual is based on "Great Oneness" (Dayi ). In his commentary on the 
• Hudinan :i (139 bce ). Gao You : (fl. 205-212 ce ) in one place defines the 

concept by saying that "Taiyi is the primordial spirit that embraces all things" 
(14.462). and the Huatnan zt itself concludes a discussion of practices of con¬ 
centrating the •/tun and po souls inside one s body by stating that "in this way 
one may communicate with the Great One (or: Great Oneness) above. The 
essence of Great Oneness communicates with the Way of Heaven" (9-270)* 
Indeed, the cult of Taiyi adopted at court in 134 bce by Han W'udi appears to 
have had a good deal in common with popular shamanic practices, and also 
for this reason w*as apparently abhorred by some Confucian officials. In a way 
new to imperial worship, the high god w*as expected to descend into the ritual 
area, as prescribed for instance in some tvaihu. which refer to the constellation 
of the Three Terraces (sanuii . (f . three pairs of stars in Ursa Major, see fig. 
23) as representing "the road along which Taiyi descends and ascends," and 
which state that: "When the drums sound in the eastern suburb the ancestral 
souls arrive, and the god Taiyi descends" (Andersen 1989-^b, 29-30). 

While the position of Taiyi In impcnal ritual declined around the beginning 
of the Common Era, the god retained his position at a more popular level of 
society, and he once again came 10 the fore in the early Taoist movements of 
the latter half of the second century’. The god was important in the movement 
of the *YcUow Tbrbans, and he is frequently mentioned in the grave writs that 
document the mortuary liturgy of the *Zhcngyi tradition of the Six Dynas¬ 
ties. We know, furthermore, from the account of Taoist liturgy found in the 
Suufiu (History of the Sui; completed 644). that in the capacity of a supreme 
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ruler of the firmament—and a supreme regulator of human destinies—Taiyi 
was placed as the highest among the array of stellar gods to whom offerings 
were presented in the nightly *)iao ceremonies, which had attained paramount 
importance by this time (35.1092-93). 

A reminder of this role is found also in the ancient Zhengyi practice of 
Presenting the Memorial (*batbiao), that is, the Taoist priest's meditative jour¬ 
ney to heaven in onicr to deliver a written prayer to the supreme gods, which 
was transmitted during die Song dynasty in the texts of the *Tianxin zhengfa. 
and which has survived in many present-day liturgies. In the texts prescribing 
the form of the audience in heaven, the highest level of deity is referred to as 
the Most High (Tatshang I;). The Most High is accompanied by a deputy 
ruler of the universe, who executes his will concerning the petition, and who 
is none other than Taiyi. 

Paul ANDERSEN 

i Andersen i 989 - 9 ob. Cammann 1961.60-76; Ding Pcircn 1984; Kalinowski 
1985; Kaltcnmaik 1961; Kohn 1989a. 134-3?! Li Ling 1991; Li Ling 1994! Li Ling 
1995 - 96 ; Little 2000b, 242-43; Loewe 1974, *69-92; Maspero 1951; Robinet 1993* 
119-51: Robinet 1995c Wang Shircn 1987; Zhou Shirong 1990 
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Taiyi jiao 

Teaching of the Great One 


TTic Taiyi jiao is one of the new religious schools that appeared in die mid- 
twelfth century in northern China, then under the rule of the Jin (Jurchen) 
dynasty. Like similar contemporary movements, including the •Quanzhen, 
•Zhen dadao and Buddhist Dhuta 0 Cfc schools, the Taiyi jiao developed its 
own organization and initiation structures and spread rapidly thanks to the 
participation and support of a large number of lay adepts. After the medieval 
feasant Taoist communities—in which all members received a formal religious 
education—disappeared around the end of the first millennium, the Taiyi jiao 
can be seen to have arisen as a reaction to the sclerosis of Taoist institutions, 
where access to priesthood was monopolized by hereditary families protected 
by the state. In fact, the Taiyi jiao and other contemporary movements played 
an important role in the diffusion and renewal of Taoist ritual and practice 
in society at large. 
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The Taiyi predication began around 1138 with Xiao Baozhen : (?-ii66; 

Qing Xitai 1994, 1: »i), who was active in present-day northern Henan. As 
early as 1148. Xiao was recognized by the Jin court and set up an independent 
organization conceived along familial lines. He later chose one of his children 
as his successor, and all subsequent patriarchs had to change their family names 
to Xiao. The functions of paniarth and other important positions were usually 
held by persons whose ancestors had been influential patrons or members of 
the school. While control of the order was limited to a few families, however, 
access to initiation seems to haw been largely open, and ordinations were 
apparently conducted on a large scale. 

Such proselytizing. as well as the probably illegal public initiations given by 
Taiyi masters, caused the order to run into conflict with the Jin rulers in 1190. 
At that time, however, the Jin were rapidly weakening, and the confrontation 
was short-lived and devoid of any fundamental ideological contradiction. 
A few decades later, the Mongols acknowledged the positive role played by 
the Taiyi jiao in Chinese society, recognized its independent institutions, and 
granted it almost complete autonomy. Khubilai khan (Shizu. r. 1260-1294) also 
bestow ed special favors on the fourth patnarch, *Xiao Fudao (fl. 1214-52). whom 
he gready esteemed. Taiyi shrines were built in the new capital, Beijing, and 
its leaders were regularly invited to perform state ntuals well into the mid- 
fourteenth century The Taiyi jiao is not heard of anymore after this period, 
and docs not seem to have survived the demise of the Yuan. 

Like the contemporary Zhen dadao. the Taiyi jiao has not left written 
sources either in the Daozang or elsewhere. Therefore, w’c have only the 
faintest idea of the contents of Taiyi scriptures. The little we know’ suggests 
that individual practices such as ‘ncuhin did not acquire the importance they 
had in the Quanzhen or Zhen dadao orders. The history of the Taiyi jiao is 
mainly documented by stele inscriptions, many of which arc preserved in 
the collected works of Wang Yun I *»|l (1227-1304), an eminent scholar at 
the court of Khubilai who was a name of Jixian (Henan), the cradle 
of Taiyi, and maintained dose contacts with the Taiyi hierarchy. The scope 
of Taiyi s influence, however, can be gauged from the tomb inscriptions of 
some wealthy community leaders of this period who. although mainly active 
as farmers or merchants, also benefited from Initiation into Taiyi and acted as 
religious leaders. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

. Chen Yuan 1962. 110-49; Hu Qidc 1996; Qing Xitai 1988-95, $: 2-20 and 
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Taiyi jinhua zongzht 

The Ultimate Purport of the Golden Flower of the Great One 


Better known as the Secret of the GoUen Flower, this is a famous 9 net Jan text 
that the Western world came to know through Richand Wilhelm's 1929 trans- 
lanon. The Chinese text used by Wilhelm was edited by Zhanran Huizhen zi 
\[ y. i‘i ;* in 1921. Besides this, at least five more versions arc available, all 
of which date to the late Qing dynasty and arc ascribed to *Lii Dongbin, who 
revealed them through spirit writing (see 9 fuji): 

1. Xtanttan xuwu Taiyi pnhua zongzht it \ ijj h k z? T- 1? (The Ulti¬ 
mate Purport of the Golden Flower of the Great One of the Emptiness 
before Heaven), inj. 49 of Shao Zhilin s flEi&tH (1748-1810) *ULzu quanshu 
(Complete Writings of Ancestor Lll; 1775). 

2 . Fuyou shangdt funtxton pnhua zongzht fUi - v? ; A fill t r V- , J| (The 
Ultimate Purport of the Golden Flower of Celestial Immortality by the 
Highest Emperor, Savior of the Needy), in j. 2 of Jiang Yuanting's i 1 : 

1**! (1755-1819) Quanshu zhengpong i (The Orthodox Tradition of 

the Complete Writings; 1803). This version is associated with the Tianxian 
k (lli (Celestial Immortal) school a Uncage related by spirit writing to Lu 
Dongbin under the guide of Liu Shouyuan and Jiang Yu anting. 

3. Xiantian xuwu Taiyi jtnhua zongzht . in j. 10 of the LUzu quanshu zongzheng i 
HI .*! j'. : il: (The Orthodoxy of the Tradition of the Complete Writings 
by Ancestor LU; 1852). edited by Chen Mou W 1 . .ii- 

4. Jtnhua zongzht . in the 0 Daozang jtyao (vol. 12). This version is identical 
to no. 2 above and was probably already included in the edition of the 
Daozang jtyao pubUshed by Jiang Yuanting between 1796 and 1819. 

5. Lit zusht xtantian xuwu Tatyt jtnhua zongzht •*! fU Rn A; K I S k r t 

if (The Ultimate Purport of the Golden Flower of the Great One of the 
Etnpuncas before Heaven by the Ancestral Master LU). first published in 
•Min Yidc's(1748-1836) Gu Shuyinkm cangshu , V ifi liS I?' >k J! (Collection of 
the Ancient Hidden Pavilion of Books. Qing Xitai 1994, *’• 184-86) and in his 
0 Daosang xubian (Sequel to the Taoist Canon; 1834). The text is presented 
as having been transmitted in 1688 by Lu Dongbin to 'Longmen masters 
at the Longqiao 1 Vi Aft (Dragon's Ridge) hermitage of Mount Jingai. The 
Longmen school recognized this as its fundamental doctrinal text. 
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6 . CJidngifimg shu j£ - Ui (The An of Long Life), in Huizhcn zi s Changsheng 
shu Xumtngfang hekan u ‘|- ft, ^ fa fy > f^| (Joint Pubbeation of The Art 
of Long Life and Methods for Increasing the Vital Force. 1911)- 

In all the above editions. the text is divided into thirteen sections. The first 
section presents important variants in the fifth edition, which gives much 
more information on the method of opening die Hean of Heaven (*tianxin) 
than in other versions. Moreover, in the fifth and sixth edition each section is 
followed by a commentary. Except for these differences, the texts of the six 
editions arc virtually identical. 

The Tatyi )tnhua zongzhi symbolizes the achievement of the alchemical 
work as the generation of the Golden Flower, here meant as a synonym for 
the Golden Elixir (‘Jimiavt) and a metaphor for the transmutation of spiritual 
light, or the return of the Spirit to the Dao. The main practice of this text 
is the reversion of the light" (hniguang |“| *V;). inspired by the contempla¬ 
tive method of zhiguan || iW [iamatha-vipasyand: "cessation and insight") as 
pracoccd within the Tiantai K school of Buddhism (see *guan), but also 
explained in terms of the Confucian zhizhi || >11 (cessation of knowledge) as 
the means for stopping the discursive flow of thinking and contemplating the 
real nature of the mind. 

Monica ESPOSITO 

LJ Cleary 1991b (trans.); Esposito 1996; Esposito 1998c; Miyuki Mokusen 
1967; Mori Yuria 1998; Mori Yuria 2002; Wilhelm R. 1929 (trans.) 

% Lu Dongbin; nadan: Longmen 


Tan Chuduan 

1123-85; original mine: Yu \\. zi: Boyu I . Zhengtong 

Changzhen ' < (Perpetual Reality) 


. hao: 


Tan Chuduan. the oldest of * Wang Zhe’s disciples, converted to Taoism at the 
ripe age of forty-four. The son of an artisan s family, he came to Wang Zhe as a 
sick man looking for a cure. Wang healed him jusT by touching him and having 
Tan share a bath with him. Tan then left his wife and children and followed 
Wang until the latter's death. He subsequendy headed for Luoyang (Henan) 
where he led a life of urban asceticism (dayin • or “great reclusion"), living 
in the midst of the city and taking part in all sorts of social activities while 
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practicing non-attachment to worldly affairs. He was given a hermitage near 
an abbey famous for its association with an eleventh-century ‘ncxdan master. 
From this humble position, he began to teach and attracted a wide audience. 
He also effected miracles by invoking the deity *Zhcnwu. 

Tan's poetry is anthologized in the Shuiyunji *l_ (Anthology of Water 
and Clouds; 1187. CT1160). One of his most famous poems, the “Baigu shi" 

! ,• il • (\fcrses on the Bones of the Dead), is an excellent example of * Quanzhen 
predication as the human body is bound to decay faster than we think, we 
should generate something immortal inside of us before it is too late. The 
same theme is found in the poetry of Wang Zhe and other Quanzhen masters, 
and was depicted in the murals of the *Yonglc gong. The poem was carved 
on stone in Luoyang in 1183. with an illustration. 

Vincinr GOOSSAERT 
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& Quanzhen 


I an Zixiao 


fl. 935-after 963 


Tan Zixiao. a 'd&cshi from Quanzhou Jjifh (Fujian), is referred to in early 
historical sources as the original founder of the *Tianxin zhengfa tradition. 
He served the fourth ruler of the Kingdom of Min K|. Wang Chang £ (r. 

935 - 39 ). &om whom he received the tide Zhengyi xiansheng I - vfc T (Elder 
of Orthodox Unity); and he collaborated with the medium Chen Shouyuan 
Wl f , who at die court of Wang Chang was elevated to the status of Celes¬ 
tial Master (see Xin Wudat shi. 68.851). According to the biography of Tan in 
the Nan Tangsku ! ; •• ,•! (History of the Southern Tang. i 7 . 2 b-;a) by Lu You 
Pi* iff* (1125-1110). Chen had found "the talismans of *Zhang Daoling of the 
Han, written in red and black as fresh as new.” on several tens of wooden slips 
buried in the ground in a bronze bowL Not knowing how to use them he passed 
them on to Tan. who penetrated their mysteries and thereafter declared that 
he had obtained the Tianxin zhengfa of Zhang Daoling. 

The sources agree that after the fall of Min, Tan went into hiding on Mount 
Lu (*Lushan) in northern Jiangxi, where he acquired a following of more than 
a hundred students, and where, acconimg to the Lushanp l# 1 . ill (Records of 
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Mount Lu: 2.1035-34). by Chen Shunyu Wl >V 1 (eleventh century), he estab¬ 
lished the Qiyin guan ; }, ■ (Abbey of Dwelling in Concealment). Lu You 
ends his account by stating that those today who declare themselves to be of 
the Tianun tradition "refer to (Tan| Zixiao as their patriarch." This assessment 
is confirmed both by the earliest compilation of the methods of the Tianxin 
tradition, the 'Tatshang zhuguo )iumin zongzhen biyao (2.6b), which in its list 
of patriarchs refers to Tan Zixiao and his alleged student. *Rao Dongtian. as 
the two “transmitters of the teaching" (chuanfiao Sj ?5) r and by the account 
of the history of the tradition given by Jin Yunzhong £ ft. ; | 1 (fl. 1224-25) in 
the m Shangqtng hngbao dafa (CT 1223. 43~i6b-i7a). According to Jin. the core 
elements of the Tianxin tradition originally derived from the tradition of the 
first Celestial Master of the Han dynasty. Having fallen into oblivion during 
the period of disunity, he continues, they were restored only after the Five 
Dynasties, by Tan Zixiao and Rao Dongtian. 

The teachings and practices of Tan Zixiao arc described both by Lu You 
and in Ma Lings '> Nan Tangshu ( 24 - 2 b-$a. 11 of), in terms that arc closely 
similar to the methods described in the texts of the Tianxin tradition. Both 
authors emphasize his use of talismans in order to control demonic forces and 
cure illness, and Ma Ling adds a number of details that arc in fact typical of the 
tradition, such as the methods of *bugastg, the "method of lighung lamps" (run- 
dengfa 'I ,£), as well as the specific worship of the Black Killer (*Hcisha). 

Paul ANDERSEN 

LJ Andersen 1991. 14-18 and &1-96; Andersen 1996. 145-47; Davis E. 2001, 
21-24; Lin Shengii 1989: Qing Xitai 1999; Schafer 1954. 96-100 

& Tianxin zhengfa 


tdng-ki (or jitmg) 

£ £L (or: AL £) 
spirit-medium 

Tdng-kt and Jttang aic the Hokkien and Mandarin versions respectively of a 
term used in Taiwanese popular religion for spirit-mediums, i.e.. for religious 
specialists subject to possession by spirits who speak and act through them. 
While different terms arc used in other dialect areas, corresponding forms 
of spint-mediumship can be found mutaru munim/ts throughout China and 
among overseas Chinese communities. Tang-let can be of either gender, but 
male mediums are more common than female ones. 


TAMG KI (anjirOMG) 





Pig. 72. A medium in Taichung Taiwan, wields a wooden divination choir as die deity 
descends into h» body (December 1977)• Photograph by Julian Pia See also fig 17. 


The btcral meaning of idug-ki is "divining youth." which points on the one 
hand to the fact that this role is often—though by no means exclusively—filled 
by young rather than older men. On the other hand, it refers to the widely 
held belief that the medium has been given a short life span and his service 
to the gods is a w r ay to improve his fate and prolong his life. At a still deeper 
level, the entranced medium is believed to temporarily abandon his own 
destiny (yun i ) and become similar to a young child whose destiny is not yet 
determined at the time of birth, but only commences in later childhood (at 
any point between the ages of four months and ten years). Viewed in this way. 
the medium's powers arc derived from a combination of the child's liminality 
with the authority of the possessing deity. 

The relationship between a god and his prospective medium is usually 
initiated by the former, not by the latter. Mcdiumship docs not carry high 
social prestige, in fact quite to the contrary is stigmatized to a certain extent, 
and many prospective mediums are therefore at first reluctant to heed the 
deity’s call expressed in dreams, messages by other mediums, illnesses, and 
spontaneous trances. If he finally succumbs to the god’s demand, the candi¬ 
date undergoes a period of training under the direction of a ritual specialist, 
often a Red-head Taoist (i.e.. a hcuit-suffashi. sec 'hongtvu and wurow), who 
may later become his assistant, interpreter, and manager (toh-th&u / zhuotou 
Ml). Once this training is concluded, the new medium will serve as his patron 
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deity’s mouthpiece whenever that gods advice is needed. While in villages 
seances arc generally held on an as-needed basis, urban spirit-shrines (shentan 
W iff) may run a regular schedule of seances when clients may come to see the 
deity about any problems they arc experiencing. Health problems arc topmost 
on the list of issues brought before the gods and the dispensation of medical 
advice, herbal prescriptions, and efficacious talismans is an important part of 
a rdng-fci's ordinary practice. In addition, rdng-ki arc a common sight at temple 
festivals and processions where they represent the gods' active participation 
in the event. 

The authenticity of the medium's trance is proven by feats of self-mortification 
such as drilling metal skewers through his skin, flagellating his back with a ball 
of sharp nails, and walking on a bed of burning coals. To the onlookers these 
feats arc proof of the imperviousness to pain and serious injury produced by 
the presence of a divine spirit. Further evidence of authentic possession is 
provided by the behavioral changes in the medium that accompany the onset 
of trance, such as stylized body movements, altered voice, and unusual speech 
patterns. 

Tdng-ki arc religious specialists proper to popular religion and arc in fact 
one of its most important channels of communication with the gods. Since 
its inception, Taoism has tended to demarcate itself from popular religion in 
general, and has rejected the mediums as spokespersons of its “demons” in 
particular. Taoist disdain for the popular mediums continues to be expressed 
today in their almost complete exclusion from "orthodox” rituals conducted 
by Black-head Taoist priests (i.e., the *daosht). Red head Taoists on the other 
hand maintain a much closer relationship with popular religion and its rdng-fci. 
As we have seen, they often serve as mediums’ managers, and mediums arc 
frequently employed in the "minor rites" (xiaofd 'J * ) which arc cn important 

part of the Red head ritual repertoire. TTiis close cooperation of fashi and 
medium constitutes pan of an extensive grey area of contact and overiap, 
where popular religion is pressed into the service of Taoism and Taoist ritual 
in turn is popularized. 

Philip CLART 
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TANLUAN 


Tanluan 

488-554 

Tanluan is regarded rctrospectiwly by Pure Land Buddhists in Japan as first 
of the founding fathers of their religious tradition. In China, by contrast, he 
seems chiefly to haw been remembered, from the time of his first biography in 
the Xu goosey zfcuiin -\ \» # 5 IW *\V (Sequel to the Biographies of Eminent Monks) 
of Daoxuan 11 (596-667), for his interest in Taoist macrobiotic techniques: 
a text on breathing exercises named there would appear to haw survived in 
the Ddozang as the Yiirthng xianshcng fi xin)iu fuqi )tng Sfe t T ty‘ fij f r , l||} U 
Su (Scripture on New and Old Methods for the Ingestion of Breath Collected 
by the Elder of Yanling; CT 825, and YJQQ 59). This interest is explained in 
his biography as having arisen as a result of the interruption by illness of his 
studies in the voluminous Buddhist literature of his day; he is even said to 
have left the Northern Wei regime under which he was born to consult *Tao 
Hongjing in South China. Only a meeting with Bodhiruci, who is said to have 
recommended Pure Land literature as of infinitely greater efficacy than any 
Taoist work, set him forth on his Pure Land studies, now chiefly represented 
by his commentary, the Wangsficng fun zitu fL'l ,V$. (Commentary to the 
TYcatisc on Rebirth; T. 1819; trans. Inagaki Hisao 1998), on a work ascribed 
to Vasubandhu. 

Tlic latter work docs, indeed, show a familiarity with Taoism, and betrays 
some literary influence and one overt quotation from the ‘Baopu zi. Yet doc- 
tnnally Tanluan quite clearly insists on the superiority of the Pure Land of the 
Buddha Amitabha as outside our world system: orthodox Buddhism would 
assert that Taoist heavens, were they to exist, could only belong to the defiled 
level of our own triple world system, albeit to its upper reaches. His ethical 
thought, too. assigns value only to the good actions of bodhisactvas. those 
dedicated to future Buddhahood. rather than to the actions of onlinary men 
or even gods. Evidendy any form of syncretism is far from Tanluan s mind, 
and the sense of priorities dramatically conveyed by his biography (whatever 
its literal truth) is indeed confirmed. 

But Tanluan's awareness of Taoism—perhaps even the choice of a Taoist 
name. Xuanzhong si £ (Monaster)’ of the Mysterious Center), for the 
monastery in which he resided—can certainly be understood against the 
evidence from epigraphy and manuscripts retrieved from ‘Dunhuang for a 
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tendency toward religious syncretism in Northern Wei society. The theoreti¬ 
cal means put forward by Tanluan for asserting the superiority of Buddhism, 
tor their part, seem of a piece with southern (primarily Liang dynasty) efforts 
toward distinguishing between native, "secular" Chinese culture (including 
religious culture) and the higher world of Buddhism, which allowed a place 
fur both, thus in effect challenging any syncretic tendencies. Thus Tanluan, 
like many Buddhists after him, might take a legitimate interest in Taoist 
macrobiooc techniques on the understanding that they were of limited, "this* 
worldly" value. Salvation from the cycle of birth and death, however, lay for 
him with Buddhism alone. Though Tanluan's efforts undoubtedly helped to 
legitimate the rise of a popular Pure Land Buddhism, a retrospective view* 
of him that docs not see his syncretic environment cannot do justice to his 
thought. Unfortunately, most writings on him do not grasp this point. 


T. H. BARRETT 


LU Corlcss 19S7; Michihata Ryoshu 1961; Mkhihata Rydshu 1069 
% TAOISM AND CHINESE BUDDHISM 


Tao Hongjing 

ft V- * 

456-536; z\: Tongming »Jj fl|J; haa: Huayang yinju t R} E 5 
(Hermit of Flourishing Yang) 


An eminent scholar and calligrapher, an expert in pharmacopoeia and alchemy, 
and a highly productive author, Tao Hongjing was the actual founder of *Shang- 
qing Taoism and one of the brightest intellectual figures of the Six Dynasties. 
He was bom in Danyang •} l&) (near Nanjing. Jiangsu) from a southern family 
of landowners and scholars. His father and paternal grandfather were experts 
in medicinal drugs and accomplished calligraphers, while his mother and 
maternal grandfather seem to have been Buddhist devotees. 

When he was barely aged ten. Tao studied the * 5 JienxMn zhuan (Biogra¬ 
phies of Divine Immortals) and the practices of Nourishing Life Cyangsheng). 
When he was about twenty-five. Gaodi (r. 479-82). the ruler of the Southern 
Qi dynasty, appointed him tutor to the imperial princes. Gaodi s successor, 
Wudi (r. 482-93). designated him General of the Left Guard of the Palace in 
483, but the following year Tao had to leave office to mourn his mother's death. 
In 490. he travelled castwatd to visit eminent Taoist masters, and possibly 
commissioned by the emperor to search for valuable relics. He renounced his 
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official career in 492 and retired on Mount Mao (•Maoshan. Jiangsu), where 
he founded the Huayangguan ; ;<!) (Abbey of Flourishing Yang). 

When the Liang dynast)’ came to power in 502. Tao wisely remained on 
Mount Mao and was not affected by the anti-Taoist decrees of 504 and 517- In 
514. Liang Wudi (r. 502-49) ordered the Zhuyangguan L W tff (Abbey of Ver¬ 
milion Yang) to be built on Mount Mao. Tao retired there the following year, 
but was often visited by the emperor as a private counselor and thus gained 
the appellation Grand Councilor amid Mountains (Shanzhong zaixiang 1 
,:i / fl I). Very little is known of the last two decades of his life. He received 
the posthumous titles of Zhenbai xiansheng t i i 1 V. : (Upright Elder) and 
Huayang zhenren 7 * l ) f ( V (Petfeaed of Flounshing Yang), and in Tang times 
was posthumously made the ninth patriarch of the Shangqtng lineage. 

The Taoist. Tao Hongjing inherited the traditions of the Daodc png and the 
'Zhuangzi along with *Gc Hongs tradition of immortality seeking. Around the 
age of thirty, he received initiation into *Lingbao Taoism from # Sun Youyuc. 
Tao also studied Buddhism and is even reported to have been the master of 
•Tanluan (488-554). Some architectural elements from Tao s tomb, discovered 
on Mount Mao during the Cultural Revolution and matching a description given 
in the ‘Alkttfuxt! zht (Monograph of Mount Mao. 8.6a-b). bear an inscription 
calling him “a disciple of the Buddha and of the Most High Lord Lao.” 

From 497. Tao experimented with sword foundry, sponsored by the emperor 
who lent him Huang Wenqing s' J. '£} (a blacksmidi from the imperial work¬ 
shops who also become a Taoist initiate in 505) as an assistant. Around 504. he 
turned to # u'4ii»idn widi Wudi's support, and studied several methods that he 
successively discanicd because of unavailable ingredients. Eventually, in 505, 
he derided to compound the Reverted Elixir in Nine Cydes(jinzhuiin htuinJan 
ft ftl ). In spite of long research and preparatory work, the compounding 

failed twice, on New Year's day 506 and 507. 

Disappointed, Tao decided to leave Mount Mao and engaged in a five-year 
journey to the southeast, horn 508 to 512. Another attempt to produce the 
elixir failed during those years. In 512. he reached the "Greater Mount Huo" 
(Da Huoshan A:VI .lU Stnekmann 1979, 152). the heavenly dwelling of two 
Perfected of Shangqing. • Wei Huacun and Mao Ying £ S 3 (see *Maqjun>. Tao 
may have been interested in computations that prognosticated the advent of 
a Sage in that rcnchcn T: ! i year (the twenty-ninth of the sexagesimal cycle; 
see table 10 and the entry •apocalyptic eschatology), but he soon left the 
mountain and sailed to Muliu ■?; if( island, off the Zhejiang coast. Here his 
journey abruptly ended when an imperial messenger ordered him to return to 
the capital. Some accounts report that Tao eventually managed to compound 
either the Elixir of Nine Cycles or a while powder called Sublimated Elixir 
(feidan fcfh). 


Till WCTCtCHDIA Of T&QUM U Z 


Tao gathered several disciples, the best known of whom arc Zhou Ziliang 
•*J f & (4^7-516). whom he met during his journey of 50&-12, and Sun Wentao 
i\- Z SS. an accomplished calligrapher. 

7 Tu* author and bibliographer. Tao Hongjing's literary career began early with 
the A'utufcjn rJti .♦) iU J (Monograph of Mount Xun). This short teat. WTinen 
at the age of fifteen, is found in his collected writings, the Huavaitg Tao y\n)u 
)i 'rT*V A)BT' (Anthology of Tao, the Hermit of nourishing Yang; CT 

1050, i.ib-$b). In his youdi, he also w’rotc essays, commentaries, and a large 
unfinished encyclopedia, the Xueyuiin 1 j 1 (Garden of Learning), which he 
asked his nephew Tao Yi jfl to complete when he retired on Mount Mao. 

From 483. Tao became interested in the Shangqing revelations granted 
to *Yang Xi more than a century earlier and decided to collect die original 
autograph manuscripts, using calligraphy as one of the criteria to establish 
their authendcity. He began to gather the manuscripts in 4&H and his major 
acquisitions date from that year to 490. When he retired to Mount Mao in 492 
he intended to edit the manuscripts, drawing inspiradon from # Gu Huan s 
now-lost Zhenjijtng »*. i]l (Scripture of the Traces of the Perfected), an ear¬ 
lier but in Tao*s view unsatisfying account of Yang Xi s revelations. In 498 - 99 . 
supported by the emperor, Tao compiled and fully annotated the manuscripts. 
His enterprise resulted in two major works. the ‘Zhatgao (Declarations of the 
Perfected; CT 1016) and the 'Dengzhen ytnjue (Concealed Instructions for the 
Ascent to Perfection; CT 421). 

Tao also drew a table of Shangqing divinities and immortals, the 'Zhen- 
Jing wexye rw (Chan of the Ranks and Functions of the Perfected Numinous 
Beings; CT 167), now extant in a later edition by *Luqiu Fangyuan (>-902). 
and compiled a complete catalogue of Shangqing texts, originally found in 
the Dengzhen ytnjuc but no longer preserved. Moreover, the Shangqing revela¬ 
tions inspired Tao to compose a commentary to one of the texts received by 
Yang Xi, the Jtan/ing MS? (Scripture of the Sword), which is now found in 
the Tatptng yulan jk rt‘J % (Imperial Readings of the Taiping Xingguo Reign 
Period; 9 Sy,j. 665). Later, in 517. Tao edited the Zhoushi mingtongji IfiJ It Wi!!l 
iVl! (Records of Mr. Zhous Communications with the Unseen; CT 302; trans. 
Mugitani Kunio and Yoshikawa Tadao 2003, pan. trans. Bokenkamp 1996a), 
based on die autograph manuscripts from the revelations bestowed upon his 
disciple Zhou Ziliang. who had committed suicide in 516 after receiving suc¬ 
cessive visions of the Perfected. 

Tao was also interested in pharmacopoeia and medicine. Shortly after 
completing the Z hengao, he compiled the Bcncao jtng fizhu j; 0 vT .} (Col¬ 
lected Commentaries to the Canonical Pharmacopoeia), a reedition of a 
Han treatise ascribed to Shennong. the legendary* inventor of agriculture and 
pharmacology. Tao appended a critical commentary’ including references to 
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alchemical texts and information drawn from other early pharmacological 
sources. 

An incomplete collection of fragments of Shangqing texts, the Shangqing 
wozhong )uc .'i fr r | 1 Jfc (Shangqing Handbook of Instructions; CT 140), is 
ascribed to Tao Hongjing but is probably* apocryphal. It is also unlikely that 
the commentary in the Mingfdng yunnzhen jiwgjuc IJ| y L U; ' A*: (Instruaions 
on the Scripture of the Original Perfected of the Hall of Light: CT 424; see 
Schafer 1978a), attributed to Tao. was actually written by him. 

During the last two decades of his life, Tao appears to have reduced his 
literary production. Only two stele inscriptions date from this period, one 
devoted to Xu Mai ,fV i'Vj (300-348; see *Yang Xi). dating from 518. and one to 
*Gc Xuan, dating from 5*2. Both inscripnons arc found in the Huavang Tao 
yinfu jt (CT 1050. *.ia-8b). 

Gregnre ESPESSET 

Bell 1987b. Chen Guofu 1963,46-47. Giles L. 1948.106-9. Ishii Masako 1971; 
Little 2000b. 180-81; Mugicani Kunio 1976: Qing Xitai 198&-95.1: 501-23: Qing 
Xitai 1994,1: 251-53; Strickmann 1979; Sunayama Minoru 1990. 93-122; Wang 
Ming 19&4C 

# Dengzhen yinjuc ,; Zhengur. Zhcnhng wciye ru, Shangqing 


Tao Zhongwen 

ca. 1481-1560; original ming: Tao Dianzhen gfc i*( 


Tao Zhongwen was from Huanggang j |tf| (Hubei). He started his career as 
a minor official, rising from the post of clerk to district official. In his youth, 
he learned the healing practice of "spells with tafamanic water" (fiuhut juc 
ij Ilk), which consisted of mixing the ashes of burned talismans into water 
and pronouncing spells over it. By ingesting or spitting this empowered water, 
one could exorcize demonic beings from a person’s body or from a specific 
place. *Shao Yuanjic regularly visited the residence of Tao’s father when Tao 
was still a boy, which suggests that Tao’s father was also interested in Taoist 
ntual practices. There is no evidence, however, that either Tao or his father 
were initiated Taoist priests. 

Early in the reign of the Jiajing Emperor <r. 1522-66), Tao Zhongwen was in 
the capital waiting for an appointment in Shandong province. By then. Shao 
Yuanjic had already grown old and was looking for a successor. Since he could 
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not exorcize the Black Disasters (hasheng |U !*i) from the imperial palace, 
he asked his old acquaintance Tao to do this for him. These demons caused 
recurrent mass panics during the Ming period and were feared by people of 
all social lewis. Tao successfully expelled them widi an exorcistic sword onto 
which he had spit some talismamc water. Later, hts prayers healed the crown 
prince from pocks. On an imperial tour to the south, he predicted a fire in the 
imperial encampment and said he would be able to protect only the emperor. 
Tilings happened precisely as he had foretold. 

In the middle of 1551. the threat of the Mongol king Altan khaghan became 
especially severe. One of the leaders of a large Chinese colony in his territory 
claimed to possess a spell that enabled him to kill people and make city walls 
collapse. The official sources claim that this man was an adherent of the White 
Lotus Teachings (Bailian Jiao l : Jij* ft), a common label for disapproved reli¬ 
gious teachings and ritual (magical) practices (ter Haar 1091)* Tao Zhongwen 
established a “ritual altar to quell the barbarians by setting up amulets" (Itfu 
zhcnlu fatan .v f* Iwhich was discarded after relations with the 

Mongols were again normalized. 

Thanks to his ritual skills. Tao became an advisor to the Jiajing Emperor, 
and received honorific titles and a higher salary as well as expensive gifts. 
Shortly before he died, however, he asked to be dismissed on the grounds of 
his age and returned a whole range of gifts, which were used to restore the 
Lugou Bridge V V. (better known as the Marco Polo Bridge) near Beijing. 
Meanwhile, considerable resentment had built up among Confucian ideologues 
against the imperial ritual polices, undoubtedly strengthened by the emperor's 
favoring of Shao Yuanjic, Tao Zhongwen. and other ritual specialists. Tao 
particularly was seen as the cause of the Jiajing Emperor's increased interest in 
the practices of Nourishing Life (*yiingrhcwg). Although much of the criticism 
docs not seem to be based on fact, both Shao and Tao have received a rather 
negative historiographical judgement, which culminated in the posthumous 
removal of their personal honors under Jiajing's son and successor, the short¬ 
lived Longqing Emperor (r. 1567-72). 

Bdremi ter HAAR 

*.^ Belling 1998.966-70; Fisher 1990. ter Haar 1991.151-52. 155 - 66 . 174 - 76 . and 
passim; Liu Ts*un-yan i 976 d; Lli Xichcn 1991. $61-83; Shi Yanfeng 1992 
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ti 

tt 

substance 


See # fi and yong [f 3 * l||. 


ri and yong 

i* * n 

substance and function 


The terms n and yong arc variously rendered as "substance" or “essence," and 
"function*" or "application" or “activity." respectively Together they consti¬ 
tute a paradigm that has played an important role in Chinese thought at least 
since the *Xuanxuc (Arcane Learning) speculations, when * Wang Bi gave n a 
metaphysical import by equating it with Non-being (*wm) or cmpancss (xu Oi). 
The ri-yong polarity also provided a basic conceptual framework for Buddhist 
thought, which in turn was adopted by Taoism. 

In Western terms, the relation between ri and yeng parallels that between 
being and becoming, potentiality and actuality, subject and predicate, or 
language and discourse (although the terms do not have the same meaning, 
the rclaoon itself is comparable). Language, for instance, is a potential tool 
for discourse, "that by which" (suoyx Hi I'A) discourse is possible, and has no 
significance or efficacy if it is not practiced. Similarly, substance without func¬ 
tion has no reality and remains what Taoists call "vain emptiness’* (wunJteng 
i!\ V). Moreover, the existence of ti and yong is reciprocal in the same way 
that a subject exists only if it has an attribute or docs something. For example, 
"walking" as a substantive is the n of "walking" as a verb. Without the act 
of walking and without a subject who is walking, no walk is possible, but at 
the same time one cannot separate the walking person from his or her act of 
walking. Ti and yong, therefore, arc tw r o aspects of the same reality, different 
but inseparable. Ti is said to be the "ancestor" ( zu ill) or the “ruler" ( zhu | ), 
but an ancestor docs not exist without descendants and a ruler docs not exist 
without subjects. 

The distinction between ri and yong pertains to the domain "subsequent to 
form" (or: “below the form," xing a xa pi; K). Lc., the phenomenal worid 
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of thought and language; only within the phenomenal worid can there be 
a distinction between noumcnon and phenomenon, which arc one and the 
same. The n of the Dao is primordial Chaos (*hundun), and its yong is the Great 
Ultimate (*faiyf). but the Great Ultimate is the n of the Five Agents (•wuxmg). 
From the point of view of the phenomenal world, ri is the noumcna! worid 
(•xtiiitiwn) and permanence (chang i,‘> or emptiness (x*X yong is the phenom¬ 
enal world (*fc0itfunt) and change (burn * ) or fullness (shi Vi . in the sense of 
"reality"). Yong is expansion, the movement to the outside and multiplicity 
(shun ID or “continuation"), and t\ is the return to the source, the movement 
of reversal (in or "inversion"). Yong is the specific nature of each being, ri is 
their unity. In terms of movement and quiescence ('dong and;n\g). quiescence 
is yong in relation to the Dao or Empuncss (it is its functioning), but is tt in 
relation to movement, in the sense that it b the root of spontaneous function¬ 
ing in accord with the circumstances. In alchemical terms, ti is Mercury and 
the inner nature, and yong is Lead and the vital force (see •xing and mmg). 

The dialectic relation between ti and yong is the same as that between Non- 
being and Being (*wu and you). In his commentary to the DaoJc jing (Daode 
zhenpngguangshcngyi t ‘ * 7 \S *" A. ;CT725). *Du Guangting applies the 

h-yong dialectic in relation to Non-being and Being in the Buddhist sense, 
using a didactic dialectical procedure to analyze li fl| (the Absolute) and shi 
'jf (the phenomena). For instance, if one takes the Dao as fundamental Non- 
being and li. then its name and workings arc Being and yong, respectively, 
and everything is subsumed by Non-being. But one can take Being as ri and 
Non-being as yong to make Non-being operate. 

Isabelle ROB 1 NET 

li> Chan A. K. L. 1991b. 65-68 
23 * deng 2nd png, wu and 


Tianh ua ng zhidao Taiqing yucc 

Jade Fascicles of Great Clarity on the Ultimate Way of the 
Celestial Sovereign 


*Zhu Quan (1378-1448). son of the Hongwu Emperor (r. 1368-98). compiled 
this encyclopedic anthology on Taoist lore. A copy of the text in eight jinut b 
recorded in the 1607 *Wanli xu daozang (Supplementary Taoist Canon of the 
Wanli Reign Penod). This manual (CT1483) opens with a preface dated to the 
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ninth day of the first lunar month of 1444. bearing Zhu*s nem dc plume Nanji 
xiahng laotrn quuan iy{ K : y} ¥ A 1 “' (ill (Gaunt Transcendent. Lxing-Iivrd Old 
Man of the Southern Pole). Elsewhere in the text the compiler’s name is given 
as Nanji chongxu miaodao zhenjun xialing laoren quuan !i *6 :i X 4 V i 1 [\ ) \ 

b ¥ A Iff fill (Gaunt Transcendent, Long-lived Old Man. Perfected Lord of 
the Wondrous Way of the Unfathomable Emptiness of the Southern Pole). 

Zhu explains in his preface (ua-ja) that he sought to fill a gap by prov iding 
a comprehensive reference work on everything of importance to the history 
of Taoism. An introductory essay (i.jb-ab) entitled "Yuandao" (Original 
Way) traces the foundation of the Ttandao A ifj (Celestial Way), or Zhengdao 
ili ifi (Orthodox Way), to # Huangdi, Laozi, and *Zhuangzi. In his eagerness 
to promote the superiority of indigenous over non-Chinese teachings, Zhu 
encouraged his readers to view the Orthodox Way and the legacy of Confucius 
as a unified heritage. 

The table of contents (r.8b-^a) reveals that the copy of the text incorpo¬ 
rated into the Taoist Canon originally consisted of two jium, with nine head¬ 
ings listed in the first and ten in the second chapter. The nineteen headings 
and representative subject matter of each are listed below, as recorded in the 
eightyudn text in the Taoist Canon: 

1. “Cleaving Open Heaven and Earth*’ ("Kaipi tiandi" |*| fA| A Hli. r. 9 a- 2 ib): 
cosmology, astronomy, meteorology. 

2. “Origins and Development of the Taoist Teaching” (’ Daojiao yuanlhT r 
tX M <V.. i. 22 a-j 3 a): Laozi, Tianshi AI . Nanpai -j I (Southern branch), 
i.e., *Nanzon£ Berpai Jtfli (Northern branch), i.e., # Quanzhcn. 

3. “Draconic Script of the Celestial Sovereign" fTianhuang longwcn" A A* 
8J X. 2.ia-2sb): Taoist Canon, lost titles, anti-Taoist writings. ‘Zhengyi 
registers and saipturcs, ritual post titles. 

4. “Orbiting Creation" ("Ganyun 2aohua" ?)K‘D A rfc, 3 .ia-i 7 b): Jade Hall 
choreography, manipulations, and directives. 

"Protocols for Offering Rituals" fjiaoshi yifan" \'i(fi \v. $.i 7 b- 25 a): 
memorials, talismans, participants. 

6. "Mysterious Secrets of the Heart of Heaven" ("Tianxin xuanbi” A »1> il 
fft, 3.25a-jib): classified categories of ritual. 

7. “Order of Offices for Taotst Schools" ("Daomcn guanzhi" 1 P*Jtf fli!. 
3- iib-34b): historical context for clerical tides. 

H. “Celcsual Statutes in Red Senpt" (“Chiwcn uanlu" /•. X A Vt .3.34^47^): 
regulations for clergy and laity. 

9. “Rules of Purity and Protocols" ("Qinggui yifan" in tJi V« V . 4 -ia- 29 b): 
•jiao posts and malpraaicc penalties, monastic posts and etiquette. 
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10. ‘Abbeys and Altars ‘ ("Gongdian tanshan" A M W. 5 -ia-toa): architec¬ 
tural terminology. 

11. "Protocols for Honoring Sanctity" ("Fengsheng yizhi" fc $! VJ, 5-toa- 
15b): deities, images, shrines, decor, and offerings. 

12. “Celestial Music and Transcendent Accoutrements" (“Tianyuc xianzhang” 
K *Vj (ill ft, 5.15b-30a): musical selections and instruments, banners, pen¬ 
nants. and lantern arrangements. 

13. "Protocols of Complete Perfection* ("Quanzhen yishi** i'i X . 5.30a- 
36a): meditation by clepsydra. 

14. "Cap and Gown System" ("Guanfu zhidu" ?ci IK V\ , 6 .ia-< 3 a): headgear, 
garments, and footwear. 

15. "Implements for Cultivating Perfection" f'Xiuzhen qiyong" ti l*(<$ III, 
6.6a-i,?a; two sheets of twenty-five columns each from the 1607 panting, 
corresponding to 6.1226-13220 and 6.13411-14)5. arc printed in reverse order 
in modern editions of the Taoist Canon): furnishings, utensils. 

16. “Numinous Script of the Jade Bookbag' ("Yuji hngwen" li $ 5 
6 .i 3 a- 36 b): Xiandao I|j£| (Way of Transcendence), conversion of non- 
Chinese kingdoms, guidelines for cultivating pcrfcction. 

17. ‘Auspicious Days for Cultivation of Reverence" ("Chaoxiu jichcn" •)’; 

i*. Ik . 7 .ia- 28 b): calendar of holy days, lists of festival days and calendrical 
taboos. 

18. “Numerically Categorized Memorabilia" ("Shumu jishi" JA i |i£*|I t 
8 .ia- 32 b): lists of terms, proper names and places by numcrological as¬ 
sociation. 

19 "Offerings forjiao Rituals" Qiaoxian jipin" fl* % fa, 8 $ 2 b- 35 b): food¬ 
stuffs and drinks. 

Zhu draws on a diverse body of material in compiling this vadc mccum, 
ranging from his own exegeses to hagiographic, narrative, and historical ac¬ 
counts. Corresponding passages to sources he fails to identify may often be 
found in other texts of the Taoist Canon. Excerpts of unit 4 in chapter 3, for 
example, find their match in the Wiuhdngxudnyuan suntian Yutangdaja £ 
JC : A* •' v (Great Rites of the Jade Hall of the Three Heavens, of the 
Supreme Mysterious Origin; CT 220), ascribed to *Lu Shtzhong (fl. 1120-30). 

Judith NL BOLTZ 

BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 237-42: Bolt2j. M. 1994.10—11 
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lianku 




Filling the Treasury 


Filling the Treasur)* is a rite performed on behalf of the deceased by his 
family, with the purpose of returning the money that was borrowed w hen he 
was born to the Celestial TYcasury. If this rite is not performed, it is thought 
that the unpaid debt will negatively influence the fate of the deceased and 
his descendants. The amount of money to be returned is determined by the 
year of birth according to the Chinese zodiac: a handling charge is also taken 
into account. 

The money to be returned to the TYcasury is called ~birth money" (shouskfng 
quin t ? f ) or “natal-destiny money" (fccnming qian Jx 6\: if), and consists of 
dozens of bundles of rectangular white paper (see * zhiqian ). At the beginning 
of the ntc, the pnest performs the mudras of the Three Treasures (sanbao 
IV. i.c„ the Dao, the Scriptures, and the Masters). A record (die •'?) is issued 
in two copies (in the form of a divided talisman) as an auxiliary document 
for the deceased to take with him to deliver to the Treasur)* official. Besides 
the amount stipulated for die Treasury, money ts also necessary for use in the 
underworld: a vast amount of Treasury* money is accordingly burned to be 
sent to the soul of the deceased person. 

The idea of "filling the treasury" is shared by both Taoism and Buddhism. 
The documents in two copies used in this rite had not yet taken a fixed form 
in the ‘Lingbao rites of the Song dynasty, and their use was only formalized 
in the Yellow Register Retreat (‘huanglu zhat) that developed from the Ming 
period onward. 

MARUYAMA Hiroshi 

. Hou Ching-iang 1975. Lagerwey 1987c, 18&-89; Ofuchi Ninji 1985, *46-54; 
Seidel 1978a 

& gongdc zhiqian 
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rianmcn and dihu 

Gate of Heaven and Door ot Earth 


While an early use of the term rmrtmen appears in Duodc jing 10 (~the Gate of 
Heaven opens and shuts"), no mention is made of dihu until the Han dynasty; 
A comparatively cariy example of both expressions used in conjunction is in 
the Wu V uc chunqiu {l\ f » M. (Spring and Autumn Annals of the States of Wu 
and Yue). a work probably dating from the Han penod but containing later 
additions (Lagerwey 1993b). When the King of Wu. Held (r. 514-496 bce). was 
building the city walls of Suzhou (Jiangsu) according to the plans of Wu Zixu 
Hi f i 4 i , he made a gate in the northwest to represent the Gate of Heaven, 
and a gate in the southeast to represent the Door of Earth. 

TTic placement of the Gate of Heaven in the northwest and the Door of 
Earth in the southeast is explained by the principle of Chinese cosmography 
and topography that there is an "insufficiency" or a "gap" (frwzu Jn Jii) of 
Heaven in the northwest and of Earth in the southeast. The same directional 
axis is also used in Taoist rituals and ceremonies. As shown in *Du Guangting's 
(850-933) Jtnlu zha\ qitan yi Vi ftt M! 1 (Liturgies for Inaugurating the Altar 
of the Golden Register Retreat; CT 483). four gateway s arc to be arranged 
around the altar: the Gate of Heaven to the northwest, the Door of Earth 
to the southeast, the Gate of the Sun (nmen I I l r |) to the northeast, and the 
Gate of the Moon (yvemen 1 1 l ! T) to the southwest. 

In the context of self-cultivation practices, the Gate of Heaven is the nose 
and the Door of Earth is the mouth. The nose breathes in and out the pneuma 
(*»ji) of Heaven, and the mouth absorbs the pneuma of the Earth through its 
intake of food. 

MIURA Kunio 

Li Lagerwey 1987c. 11-17.31-36. and passim; Matsumura Takumi 1992; Stein 
R. A. 1990, 209-22 
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Tianpcng zhou 

Tianpcng spell 


Tianpeng (‘ Heavenly Mugwort") is the name of an cxorcistic deity related to 
the Northern Emperor (*Beidi). *Tao Hongjing’s *Zhcngao (to.tob) describes a 
meditadon practice called "Northern Emperor’s Method of Killing Demons" 
(Bcidi shagui zhi fa Jtvri {S £). which includes a powerful spell to repel 
demons. This is the Tianpcng spell, whose effectiveness is often menuoned in 
Tang and Song Taotst texts such as *Du Guangting's 9 Dao)\ao Ixngyan fi (10.7b). 
The spell (trans. Mollicr 1997. 358 ) begins with the invocation "O Tianpcng! 
O Tianpcng!" and is structured in four-character verses, with twenty-four 
verses in total. 

Tianpcng is depicted as an old man with a blue tongue, green teeth, and 
four eyes. Riding upon a dragon, he holds an imperial bell in one hand, and 
brandishes a sword or a large axe in the other hand with which he cuts down 
demons. Around the fourth century he came to be worshipped as a popular 
god, and the Tianpcng spell has existed since that time. By the Song period, 
he was called Tianpcng Yuanshuai K £ »i: fip (Matshal Tianpcng). 

YAMAD.4 Tnhiaki 

L_> Liu Zhiwan 1987; Mollicr 1997. 355 - 59 : Strickmann 200a, 100-101 
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t id ns hi 

Cclcsdal Master 


Scholars generally apply the term ruinsJu both to the institutions characteristic 
of the early *Tianshi dao (Way of the Cclcsdal Masters) and to a lineage that 
claims to connect modern *Zhcngyi leaders back to * Zhang Daoling (see table 
13). Some have also begun referring to certain loosely defined traditions of 
the Six Dynasty period as ~thc Southern Celestial Masters" (Nickerson 2000) 
and "the Northern Cclcsdal Masters" (Kohn 2000c). 
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In earliest usage, tianshi was simply a term for an especially insightful teacher. 
In *Zhuangz\ 24 (trans. Watson 1968, 266), an unnamed young boy takes a 
moment away from herding horses to give advkc about how to govern the 
empire, the Yellow Emperor (“Huangdi) kowtows and calls him runsiti. Later, 
tunufti is the term for an unnamed teacher in the *Taipingjing (Scripture of 
Great Peace), which depicts “conferences between a ’celestial master’ and his 
disciples, a group of Perfected” (Hcndrischkc 2000. 14% Hcndrischkc 1985). 

Based on modem Zhengyi tradition, twentieth-century scholars generally 
accepted that the first historical person to claim the mantle of riattshi was 
Zhang Daoling. But the historical facts of the Tianshi dao and related move¬ 
ments remain unclear. Various texts attribute various titles to Zhang Daoling, 
•Zhang Heng. ‘Zhang Lu, and Taiping A leader Zhang Jue *j|i ffj . But it is 
uncertain which of them, if any. actually used the title ttansht: or to which of 
them, if any. it might first have been applied (sec Klccman 1998, 84). 

In the Six Dynasties and Tang, the term ttanshi was claimed by, or applied 
to, a wide variety of individuals in a wide variety of contexts. Few were named 
Zhang i|c. and few had any direct connection to the early Tianshi dao leaders. 
For instance, the fourth-century Huayangguozhi t H *; (Monograph of the 
Land South of Mount Hua) reports that in 277 one Chen Rui PM f, . who “styled 
himself Celestial Master," was executed. In 424, *Kou Qianzhi w r as declared 
Celestial Master by the Toba emperor Taiwu (r. 424-52). Zhang descendants 
occasionally appear in Six Dynasty materials, but it does not seem that they 
claimed, or were recognized as entided to claim, the title rianifci. 

During the reign of Tang Xuanzong (712-56), a ’’Celestial Master Chen” 
(Chen tianshi I: K tl|i) is said to have been among those who taught “ingestion 
of breath” Cfuqi). But the utlc riattshi may have been retroactively applied to 
him. for he docs not appear in biographical texts until Song times. The same is 
tme of Zhang Gao ft . the only person surnamed Zhang to be mentioned as a 
tianshi in regard to Tang times (Kirkland 19B4). The ‘LuKi zhenxian tidao tongjian 
(i 9 7 a-b) of Zhao Daoyi :< 1 11 (ft 1294-1307) says that Xuanzong conferred 
upon Zhang Gao the tide of ’’Celestial Master in the Han Lineage” (Hanzu 
tianshi , Y !| K. |'i;). But no such event is attested in Tang sources; no such tide 
appears in Tang sources, in reference to Zhang Gao or anyone else; and Zhang 
Gao himself appears nowhere in the abundant Taoist literature of the period, 
or even in the voluminous writings of *Du Guangong. Even if we credit Zhao s 
report, it represents Zhang as someone who "embraced the formulas of the 
Perfected Ones” and "would drink up to a gallon of liquor without becoming 
intoxicated,” suggesting that any such ride was honorific, not confirmation 
that Zhang led a community that kept alive old Tianshi dao traditions. 

Meanwhile, Tang sources do accord the title of luartihi to various men (ap- 
parendy no women) who were likewise not in any lineage traceable to Tianshi 
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dao leaders. One was a theurgist named Hu Huichao V| i p-703), who was 
called "Celestial Master Hu" in an inscription text by Yan Zhenqing fjfll, 
ca. 775. By the cariy tenth century, any memorable Taoist was called a tianshi 
The second Shu ruler denominated Du Guangting the Celestial Master Who 
Transmits Truth*' (Chuanzhen tianshi tVi K (Ui). and Du himself accorded 
the ntlc "Celestial Master" not only to •Sima Chengzhen but even to *Yc 
Fashan. In the •Xu xianzhuan (Sequel to Biographies of Immortals). Sima s 
successor *Li Hanguang has ruansJu in his title, and elsewhere two of Sima's 
other disciples arc called tianshi. In the * San Jong qunxian lu (Accounts of the 
Gathered Immortals from the Three Caverns) of 1154, even the poet *Wu Yun 
is entitled a tianshi. However, no source firmly datable to Tang times mentions 
any tianshi surnamed Zhang. 

Tenth-century writings by Du and others mention members of the Zhang 
clan who lived at Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan, Jiangxi) and purported to 
be descendants of Zhang Daoling. Their "propagandists activity" (Banett 
1994b. 96 - 97 ) included concocting historical events and persons designed to 
portray themselves as heirs to an unbroken lineage of “Celestial Masters," just 
as their contemporaries at Mount Mao (‘Maoshan. Jiangsu) were fabricating 
a lineage of ‘Shangqing "Grand Masters” (zongshi j. IV:) to compete with the 
model that Chan Buddhists of that period had devised (Kirkland 2004). Much 
later, in Ming times, *Zhang Zhcngchang (1335-78) codified such claims in the 
*Han tianshi sht/ia (Lineage of the Han Celestial Master), but Henri Maspero 
show’s that its compilers "had no document covering the period which goes 
fiom the Han to the T'ang. and that their imagination alone attempted to 
establish relationships" between such figures as Zhang Lu. Zhang Gao. and 
the twelfth-century figure # ZhangJixian (Maspero 19H1, *98). 

Ruudl KIRKLAND 
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Tianshi dao 

fcfcill 

Way of the Celestial Masters 


The founding of the Way of the Celestial Masters or Tianshi dao in modern 
Sichuan pwince dunngthe second century ce marks the formal establishment 
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of the Taoist religion. The movement traces its origins to a dramatic revela¬ 
tion to *Zhang Daoling in 142 ce. when Laozi descended to him atop Mount 
Heming {•Heming shan) in order to establish a new covenant between the 
true gods of Taoism and the people. The central feature of its teaching was 
a rejection of the blood sacrifice offered to the traditional gods of the com¬ 
munity and the state in favor of a new relationship between humankind and 
a newly revealed transcendent pantheon of Taoist deities. The movement was 
originally theocratic in concept, seeking to create a utopian state that would 
replace the Chinese imperial institution and looking forward to a wo rid of Great 
Peace (*tatping) that would take shape after a series of apocalyptic disasters 
and travails (sec ^apocalyptic eschatology). Although these millcnarian 
beliefs faded, the Taoist community’ structure that had been developed by this 
time survived in local communities across China for centuries and the com¬ 
munity’ libationers evolved into a sacerdotal lineage of priests that have 
married, lived in the community, and passed on their office hereditarily for 
nearfy two millennia (see table 23). Today, there is still a Celestial Master who 
claims direct descent from Zhang Daoling. and the overwhelming majority 
of noo-monasne Taoist priests both within China and in the Chinese diaspora 
have identified thcmsches as pan of this tradition. 

Origins and cariy hiitory. The term Celestial Master (‘tiaruhi) occurs first in 
‘Zhuangzi 14 (trans. Watson 1968.266). where the Yellow Emperor ( 4 Huangdi) 
uses the term to praise a sagacious young boy heniing horses whom he meets 
while on a journey in search of the "great clod" (dakuai .Hfe). There is also a 
Celestial Master in the ‘Taiptng jing (Scripture of Great Peace, parts of which 
may date to the Han), but there he is a wholly divine figure who instructs the 
Perfected (•rftmrcn) and responds to their questions. The Celestial Master who 
founded the Taoist religion is a mortal. Zhang Daoling. who is selected by the 
divine Laozi ( 4 Laojun) to create a new covenant between humanity and the 
awesome powers of the true Taoist heavens. He transmitted leadership of the 
group to his son * Zhang Heng. known as the "inheriting master" (sishi if I ill), 
who passed it on to his son. *Zhang Lu, known as the "continuing master" 
(xtifii S:. I! ). Zhang Lu should be considered die substantive organizer, if not 
the actual founder of the group, and he is the likely author of the only woit 
we can associate with the cariy Celestial Master movement, the 'Xiang'er com¬ 
mentary to the DaodcJing. so his importance is not solely organizational. 

The origins of the Way of the Celestial Masters arc to be found in a vari¬ 
ety of beliefs and practices of the Warring States and Han periods. The most 
significant of these were: 

1. The Han Coniucian understanding of an active Heaven and Earth that 
respond to human action (gaitying through natural occurrences 
that reflect their approbation or condemnation. 
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Tabic 23 


i *Zhin£ Dioling (second c) \U0Kf 
a ‘Zhang Kcng <>-17*) }[ ft 
1 ‘Zhang Lu (?-ai 5 or 216) ftft 

4 Zhang Shcng .11 & 

5 Zhmg Zhaodieng I Hi nV 

6 Zhang Jiao ‘ Ml 

7 Zhang Hui ft|n] 

8 Zhang J long flljg 

9 Zhang Fu l;tr 

10 ‘Zhang Zmang {fl. ca. 6oo?) IK /ft 

11 Zhang Tongzuan \] \X 
q Zhang Meng Mfc 

ij Zhang Cuang }, *'• 

14 Zhang Cizhcng 

15 Zhang Gao (ft ca. 735 ?) A 

16 ZhmgYinphio ft*V, 

17 Zhmg Vi RUfl 

18 Zhang Shi yuan |. r_ 

19 Zhang Xiu *11 fX 

io Zhang Chen 'f 

ai Zhang Bangvi IK |» 

22 Zhang Shan 

aj Zhang Jiwcn ft f *. 

24 ZhangZhcngsui(fl. 1015) 1! Iti 

25 Zhang Qianyao 


27 Zhang Xiangzhong U. >i‘P 

28 ZhangDunfu(fl. 1077) 

29 ZhangJmgduan<iQ 49 Mioon •.tit -' 
50 ‘Zhangjxxun (092-1126) ft® A. 

ji Zhang Shixiu Mtt 
j 2 Zhang Shouzbcn ft-1176) li T 1 


16 

17 

58 

19 

4 C 

4 * 

42 

45 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

5 C 

5 * 

51 

54 

55 

56 

57 
5 « 


61 


Zhang Jingyuan 
Zhmg Qingxijn i U'h: 

‘Zhang Krda (1218-6}) ft “I ft 
•ZhangZongyan(1144-gi» ft;, ,r 
Z hmgYudiO-ns*) (B»t* 

Zhang Vucai "'ll 

•Zhang Sichtng(>-t J4 *’l RSiift 
Zhang Side (?- irj) tf.Wifi 
Zhang Zhengyan (Nij 59 ) Ohl: .. 
‘Zhang Zhengchang (1335 -78) • 
•Zhang ttichu (1561-1410) ft i* V) 
Zhang Yuqing (1564 1427) ft , 
Zhang Maodang 1 M r 
Zhang Yuanji ft il; 

Zhang Xuanqmg 
Zhang Yanpian (1480 1550) 

Zhang Yongxu (?-i 566 ) ft A !. 
•ZhangGucaungi> 1611) iKI 4 W 
Zhang Xianyong flm Ml 
Zhang Yinjying fttt •: 

Zhang Hongren (K i R 
ZhangJuong(>-i 7 > 6 ) ft* 

ZhangXilm(J-1727) ,1 JIB 
Zhang Yu long 0-1752) Ik'SR 
Zhang Cunp(> 1779) Y! iV X 
Zhang Qilongtf-i^) 1 2 3 4 M1V 
Zhang Vu II li 
Zhang Pnyuan (?■ i»s 9 ‘ 

ZhangRcnzhaigI1B41 -1901/ ftf X 
‘Zhang Yuanm I.1B62 1924) ft 
‘ZhangEnpu{i*q 69) ft A’;?? 
Zhang Yuanxun (K r 1 A 


The silty-four Celestial Master* (Ihuhiji «iaii ritfiuhi . | NR 


2. The prophecies and apocryphal texts (dienwri «ft V,; see *taoism and the 
apocrypha) that, appearing near the end of the Former Han, fed beliefs 
in esoteric meanings to traditional texts and encouraged the linking of 
signs or portents with dramatic polmcal changes. 

3. A widespread faith, evident first in Mozi f- (ca. 470^8.400 bce ), that 
Heaven has impartial unwavering moral standards for humanity and that 
its representatives will reward and punish individuals for their adherence 
to or transgression of these precepts. 

4. The growing popular belief that divine teachers like Laozi have played a 
significant, recurring role in Chinese political history, appearing age after 
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age under different names and guises to act as advisors to emperors, and 
that these sacred sages continue to appear today in human form to guide 
the people and the government onto the right path. 

5. A conviction among many that current natural and human disasters re¬ 
flected divine disapproval of an increasingly evil world, that conditions 
would only worsen as disorder and civil war left commoners unprotected 
against both human and demonic malefactors, and that supernatural aid 
was essential for survival against the increasing threat. 

6. A belief among some that this situation would worsen until a crisis was 
reached, when many would die. after which a realm of Great Peace would 
be established, where all members of society would be cared for and their 
basic needs met. 

The central teaching of the early movement, the Covenant with the Powers 
of Orthodox Unity (zJtritgyl mengwei | was encapsulated in the 

Pure Bond (fingyue j/j ftj >: "The gods do not cat or drink, the master does 
not accept money." This stricture demanded the rejection of blood sacrifice, 
central to popular and state cult, and the traditional gods that accepted it. in 
favor of transcendent Taoist deities who did not rely upon, and hence could 
not be swayed by. their worshippers, and Taoist priests who offered their 
services as appropriate, without the prompting of material payment. Some 
scholars attribute the "Outer" version of the 'Huangtingjing (Scripture of the 
Yellow Court) to the early Celestial Masters on the basis of two references 
in the "Dadao jia lingjic" y' /< (Commands and Admonitions for the 
Families of the Great Dao; trans. Bokenkamp 19 97 . vjt and 175); they argue 
that meditation on gods of the body was an important part of Celestial Master 
practice (Ofuchi Ninji 1991,263-271). We also know that they chanted the teat 
of the Dariejing chorally, interpreting it according to the Xiang'cr commen¬ 
tary. The histones record a great concern with sin. which was observed and 
recorded by the Three Offices ('s&nguan, of Heaven, Earth, and Water), and 
could only be expiated through written confessions submined to each office. 
These may be related to early codes like the *Xtang'erfie (XUtng'er Precepts) 
and the 'Liojun sltutf yOkti bashi fie (The Hundred and Eighty Precepts Spoken 
by Lord Lao). The characterization of the movement's teachings in historical 
sources as focusing on die guidac l jfi or "demonic way" probably reflects the 
widespread concern about demonic attacks and the specific ritual methods 
promoted by the Celestial Masters to counter them. The Xtang'er commentary 
makes clear that members of the early movement saw themselves threatened 
not only by demons but also by demonically-inspired heretical movements. 

The earliest hard evidence for the movement is a stele dated to 173 ce , 
which records the initiation of a group of new libationers or Taoist priests. 
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The stele deariy names the group as the Way of the Celestial Master (Tianshi 
daofa tlilijQ i£) and confirms that there were already rituals of initiation 
and a body of sacred, esoteric texts conferred on initiates. Historical accounts 
of the movement in the official histories of Later Han and Three Kingdoms 
periods were written by outsiders, but probably based on near contemporary 
documents. They record numerous aspects of the administration of the early 
movement. They note that the territory under the Celestial Master sway was 
divided into twenty four parishes (*rJti). each headed by a Parish heading Great 
Libationer. that there were “charity lodges" (yuhe fa ,*•?) where the indigent 
and hungry could always find food, and that the parishes organized communal 
works projects to repair roads and bridges. The best known feature of the 
group was an annual tithe of five pecks (dou . approximately 9 liters) of 
rice, which presumably supported the charitable operations and high officers 
of the movement. The institution of three annual Assemblies (*Aittftui), held 
initially on seventh day of the first lunar month, the seventh day of the seventh 
lunar month, and the fifth day of the tenth lunar month, then moving to the 
fifteenth of each lunar month, seems to date back to this early stage of the 
movement, as do the "cuisines" (*cfiu) or non-sacrificial feasts hosted by the 
faithful on these occasions. 

Zhang Lu was able to establish an independent base of power in Hanzhong 
>#' I 1 and northern Sichuan region during the 180s and although he never 
formally declared independence horn the central government, he ruled over a 
theocratic state where church functionaries replaced government officials and 
the Celestial Master church assumed all the local functions traditionally filled 
by the government until 215. Historical sources record the defeat of another 
local Sichuancsc religious leader, Zhang Xiu >.! i?, during this period, but Xiu 
is sometimes identified as a •Yellow Turban and sometimes as a follower of 
the Celestial Masters, and fragmentary surviving sources do not permit us 
to resolve the question. In any case, the nascent state fell before the armies 
of Cao Cao ,’V jy ; in 215, but Zhang Lu was treated well and his offspring 
intermarried with the Caos. The followers of the religion were subject to a 
massive relocation that moved some of them northwest into the Gansu cor¬ 
ridor and other cast to the capital region in central North China. Around 300 
a large group of those Taoists transported to the northwest, many of them 
non-Chinese minorities, came back to the Sichuan region and established 
the state of Great Perfection (*Dachcng, 306-47), with a Taoist master, *Fan 
Changsheng, as Preceptor of State. 

Six Dynasties and Tang. It would seem that Cao Caos resettlements transmit¬ 
ted Celestial Master Taoism together with its distinctive community structure 
across North China, and that the mass migrations followring the fall of North 
China in 317 carried this movement to South China. In the fifth-century 0 Daymen 
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kdiU (Abndgcd Codes for the Taoist Community}. *Lu Xiujing laments that 
in his day institutions like the Assemblies were not being observed according 
to proper rules and iibahoner positions were becoming hereditary. Similar 
complaints were first voiced by Zhang Lu through a spirit medium in 255, as 
recorded in the “Dadao jia lingjic" A; V\ y' ^ (Commands and Admoni¬ 
tions for the Families of the Great Dao; trans. Bokenkamp 1997. 14&-85). and 
were the subject of *Kou Qianzhis reform in North China as well. We should 
perhaps understand these as reflecting conflicts inherent in the Taoist com¬ 
munity structure rather than a serious transformation in Taoist practice. The 
date at which these Celestial Master communities disappeared remains one 
of the great mysteries of Chinese social history 

Celestial Master priests do not figure prominently in late medieval sources 
and the term Celestial Master had by the Tang been debased to the point that 
it could be used for any prominent Taoist, but this docs not mean that the 
Celestial Master lineage and its scriptural heritage were insignificant. On the 
connary, by the Tang, the Celestial Master scriptural corpus was ensconced 
at the base of the ordination hierarchy. The graded series of ordinations by 
which children grew into full members of the church were Celestial Master 
ordinations and the foundational set of precepts that linked all Taoists in a 
common ethical stance were Celestial Master precepts. Urcir scriptural legacy 
centered on a large number of model petitions (zhang ) that worthing Taoists 
might use in responding to the vaned supernatural threats their parishioners 
might face. The more exalted ordinations and their elegant revealed texts might 
have been more effective in garnering imperial favor and attracting clients, but 
it is doubtful anyone ever went long without recourse to the basic petitions 
or considered their own conduct without reference to the precepts that they 
learned as a Celestial Master Taoist. (For the later history of the Way of the 
Celestial Masters, see the entry *Zhcngyi) 

Terry KLEEMAN 
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Tiantai shan 
'Ir (or: & Ji) 
Mount Tiantai (Zhejiang) 


Mount Tiantai, also referred to in Taoist sources by the names of its subsidiary 
peaks such as Mount Tongbo (Tongbo shan ; | Rl ill) and Mount Chicheng 
(Chichcng shan 1 il X is part of a larger mountain range located in Zhejiang. 
Within Buddhism. Tiantai is synonymous with the lineage founded by Zhiyi 
?¥ i*Ti (530-98; Hurvitz 1962) that was named after that mountain. Although it 
is less commonly known, the mountain also had a long Taoist history, dating 
at least from the early fourth century when *Ge Hong (283-343) mentioned 
it in his *Baopu z\ as a site perfect for training to become a transcendent and 
for compounding elixirs. More importantly. Mount Tiantai is remembered 
in Taoist history as a site associated with the revelation of "Lingbao texts to 
*Gc Xu an (trad. 164-244) and with die formation of the # Lingbao dafa (Great 
Rites of the Numinous Treasure) during the Song dynasty. 

In the Tang period. *Sima Chengzhen (647-735) lived at Mount Tiantai at 
the Abbey of the Paulownias and Cypresses (*Tongbo guan), which later came 
to house a large Taoist library. Tiantai was also where 4 Du Guangting initially 
trained under Ying Yijic ’ v (810-94). In the late Tang (ninth century) 
there was a movement away from Mount Heng (*Hcngshan \V; |||, Hunan) 
to Tiantai by Taotsts in the lineage descending from Sima Chengzhen and 
leading to Du Guangting (Vcrcllcn 1989.19-27). 

Monographs on Mount Tiantai survive in both the Buddhist and Taoist 
canons. The Tiantai shut Ji » . | jii! (Records of Mount Tiantai), compiled 
by Xu Lingfu 1J: > l<j (ca. 760-841). is in the Taisho Buddhist Canon <T. 2096). 
The Tiantat shinzhi K V ( ill & (Monograph of Mount Tiantai), compiled 
anonymously in 1367. is in the Taoist Canon (CT 603). Mount Tiantai also 
became well know n throughout China following Sun Chuo’s 1% v . 1 (314-71) You 
Taniai shanfu \. > ill \[{ (Rhapsody on Wandering on Mount Tiantai). a 
description of a mystical ascent of the mountain that was later included in the 
HfcnxHiJn }. ■ (Literary Anthology; tram. Kncchtgcs 1982-96. 2: 243-53). 
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Heart of Hewn; Celestial Heart 

TTvc term rumxin first appears in the expression “Heart of Heaven and Earth” 
(ruirtift rJn xtn K Ifexl'k)* found in the "Commentary to the Judgements” 
( 7 tantzJu< 4 ft £ (fl) on die hexagram fu == (Return, no. 24) of the * Vying. 
Immobile in its essence, it is the central space, the interstice between move¬ 
ment and quiescence (*dong and jntg). From the point of view of Heaven, it 
represents the pole star; from the point of view of human beings, it is the 
TYuc Intendon (zhcnyi ft ; see # yi). 

Indiscernible if one tries to seize it. the Heart of Heaven is symbolized by 
the winter solstice (*zj), which in turn represents the moment when the One 
is about to divide itself into the Two and to manifest itself. In 9 nddan practice 
it is located in different parts of the body, including the lower, middle, and 
upper Cinnabar Fields (‘iianrian), corresponding to the levels of the navel, 
heart, and top of the head. However, in its ultimate sense as the Mysterious 
Pass ( # xu4in£udrt). the Heart of Heaven is beyond space and time. To experi¬ 
ence its opening, one can temporarily identify it with the lower Cinnabar 
Field, the locus of transformation where one perceives the appearance of the 
initial sparkle of Pure Yang (ckurtyaqg Mi W). This is therefore only a place of 
momentary emergence, a temporary support that helps an adept to understand 
that the Heart of Heaven is ultimately the same cavity as the cosmos in which 
beings arc born and die. The interstice that separates enlightenment from 
discursive thought can only be experienced through pure thinking—the TYuc 
Intention—when the Center is established in the simultaneous and threefold 
experience of the three Cinnabar Fields. 

Monica ESPOSITO 

L_> Cleary 1986a. 76-77; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1999. $>8-40; Robinct 1995c 
# xnjfiguiirt; yi [intentionfc netdan 
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Tianxin zhcngfa 


Correct Method (or. Readying Rites) of the Celestial Heart 


The Tianxin tradition is the earliest, and one of the most influential, of the new 
Taoist exorcistic and therapeutic traditions that became important during the 
Song dynasty. It had already appeared in southeastern China by the tenth cen¬ 
tury. but the central corpus of texts, which represents its earliest documented 
form, was compiled only in the beginning of the twelfth century. They are. 
notably, the •Toufuing zhuguo jiumtn zongzhai hiyao (Secret Essentials of the 
Totality of Perfected, of the Most High, for Assisting the Country and Saving 
the People), conthbutcd to the Taoist Canon of emperor Song Huizong by 
Yuan Miaozong l in 1116; and the works by *Dcng Yougong, who appears 
to have been aaivc prior to this date, but whose main work, the Shangqing 
tianxin zheng/a A^G :l ;J. (Correa Method of the Celestial Heart of the 
Highest Clarity; CT 566). has survived only in an edition that seems to have 
been reworked around the middle of the twelfth century. 

Affiliation of the tradition. It is dear from these texts that the term •rianxrn. 
used to name the tradition, refers to the constellation of the Northern Dipper 
(*freid»>M) as a whole, not only to the sixth star (which in some early divination 
texts goes by the same name). The texts likewise arc unambiguous concerning 
the affiliation of the Tianxin tradition, in terms of its historical transmission in 
die world. Thus the Zongzhen btywo states that the Tianxin methods * issue from 
the lineage of Orthodox Unity (Zkongyi zh 1 zong i 'C ‘ 4 •). The)' constitute the 

central authority for impeaching and controlling (demonic forces)" (i.ra). 

In subsequent Taoist history, this understanding of the affiliation and origin 
of the tradition gained acceptance not only among the practitioners of its 
methods, but also among writers and liturgists representing other traditions. 
Tlius. for instance, the early-thirtccnth-ccntury cxcgctc and codifier of the 
•Lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous TYcasure) tradition. Jin Yunzhong 
'v 1 1 1 (A. 1224-^5), opens his account of the history of the Tianxin tradition 
by stating that its core elements (i.e.. the three fundamental talismans and the 
two basic seals) originally derived from the tradition of the (first) Celestial 
Master of the Han dynasty. Having fallen into oblivion during the period of 
disunity, they were restored only after the period of the Five Dynasties by 
*Tan Zixiao and *Rao Dongtian. who according to Jin placed them in a new. 
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Fig, 73. Tht ihrr* nuin Tunxm zhengfi tihsmim •» Soopumg|S» (Talisman of ih« 1>ir« 

Radiances 1. ft» Ifcuhu Ju »* •: {Talisman of the Block Killer, see "Masha): (c) 7\an£aaif* \ 
;• n (Talisman of the Cekstul Gindelmel Skiing^inx tiutnn shtngfa 1; \ K 6 d (Correct 
Method of the Celestial Heart of the Highest dantr; CT 566\ j^a. 6b. and 7a. 

contemporary' framework of codes and regulations (*Sfuwg»fwg lingjkio dafa\ 
CT m3. 43 .i 6 b-i 7 a). 

Some scholars have suggested that the tradition is nonetheless best under¬ 
stood as a development of the local cultic traditions on Mount Huagai (Huagai 
shan t tf: ill) in central Jiangxi, where Rao Dongtian had unearthed "the 
secret formulas of the Celestial Heart" in 994. and where the tradition was 
transmitted throughout the eleventh century. They haw argued that the many 
indications found in Tianxin texts of an affiliation with the *Zhcngyi tradition 
arc due to a later process of editing that reflects the growing influence of the 
organization of the Celestial Masters toward the end of the Song dynasty. It is 
true dial we know very little about the form of the Tianxin traddon as it was 
transmitted during the eleventh century’; however, some of the key elements 
of the tradioon, such as the methods of •hwgdng. and the all-important method 
of "submitting the petition* (that is, the mcditabonal journey to heaven in 
order to present a written prayer to the supreme deities; see 9 bdibuui). are 
clearly cognate with, or in some cases descend directly from, earlier Zhengyi 
forms. The same is tme for the quintessential "method of inspecting and sum¬ 
moning" (kaozhao fa v 1 \ \} % . i.c., the method of capturing and expelling the 
evil spirits causing illness by entering people s bodies), which in the Zangzhcn 
biydo is based on the sections of the *Jinsuo Ituzhu yin (Guide to the Golden 
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Lock and the Flowing Pearls) that contain materials of the Zhengyi tradition. 
It is treated there as an ancient Zhengyi method and referred to the Zhengyi 
kaozhaoyi j| K {1 . and the tradition practiced is defined as the “method 

of the Celestial Heart of the tradition of Orthodox Unity" (Thuudn zhengyi 
zhi fin Ki »il* i ' 1 UK )• a phrase that may conceivably be the earliest preserved 

use of the name of the Tianxin tradition, and which in any case dcariy defines 
the tradition as a form of Zhengyi (Jtnsuo Uuzhu yin . 4 . 5 a- 7 b; Zongzhen biyao, 
7 .ja- 5 a). 

The notion of an original connection between the Tianxin and the Zhengyi 
traditions is supported, furthermore, by external historical accounts of the life 
of its purported first patriarch. Tan Zixiao. who was. to be sure, a *davsh t from 
Quan2hou S! H (Pujian), and not associated w ith Mount Huagai. According 
to the Mia Tung shu ;}j (History of the Southern Tang; j. 17) by Lu You 
& iTf (1125-1210), Tan was active in the 9 $os in the Kingdom of Min "\\, where 
he received the title Zhengyi xiansheng 1 'I (Elder of Orthodox Unity’) 
from the ruler, Wang Chang 1.42 (r. 935 w $ 9 ), and where he transmitted “the 
talismans of * Zhang Daoling" that he had received from the medium Chen 
Shouyuan Hi ; L. who at the court of Wang Chang hod been elevated to the 
status of Celestial Master. After the fall of Min. Tan went into hiding on Mount 
Lu (*Lushan) in northern Jiangxi, where he appeared in a nightly session "with 
disheveled hair and brandishing a sword," to perform the "interrogating and 
controlling" (kaozhi % it ?) of a female ghost who had afflicted the Military 
Commissioner of Wuchang AI \ (Hubei). He Jmgzhu with illness. 

Hie obvious model for this appearance is the spirit-mediums (shentong m'V ) 
that are known to hove played a major role in Tianxin practices during the 
Song dynasty. It seems highly likely that the phenomenon of spirit-possession, 
and the writing of talismans by mediums in trance, contributed substantially 
to the creation of the talismantc core of the Tianxin tradition. In any ease, 
the overall image of the origin of the Tianxin tradition that emerges from 
the material reviewed above clearly points to a renewal of Taoism, not simply 
from within, but as the result of a syncretism between popular mcdiumistic 
practices and the ancient forms of ntual transmitted by Zhengyi priests. 

Pantheon and practices. As a deified patriarch of the Tianxin tradition. Zhang 
Daoling is referred to in the texts as the Envoy of the Department of Exor¬ 
cism (Quxic yuan shi 5 » fi! fit (‘2 ). The Department of Exorcism is the celestial 
bureau to which Tianxin priests were assigned, and from which the army of 
generals and soldiers assisting them were called forth. It is presided over by the 
Northern Emperor (*Bcidi). who is also referred to as the "ancestral master" 
(zusfii • I fi|i). and who seems to be identical with the supreme god of the central 
heavens, the Great Emperor of Purple Tenuity (Ziwci dadi £ \$l K A ). He is 
assisted by the "great generals" of the Department of Exorcism, notably the 
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group of thirty-six generals headed by Tianpeng K iV . the deity corresponding 
to the ninth star of the Northern Dipper (see under * Tianpeng zhou). Further 
down in the hierarchy there arc the generals of the Eastern Peak (Dongyuc 

&), who lead the ranks of spirit-soldiers assisting the priest. 

Aided by this army, the Tianxin priest may perform services of exorcism on 
behalf of the living. He typically begins by assuming the persona of the deity 
presiding over the specific method applied, through the rite of "transforma¬ 
tion of the spirit" Cbtanshcn), in which he visualizes himself in the shape and 
appearance of the deity in question, in order to take command of the army 
of spints to be sent into battle against evil influences. A central role in com¬ 
manding the presence of the spirits and using their powers against the forces 
of evil is played by the many talismans of the tradition, and in particular by 
the three f undamental talismans: Sanguangfu ft ‘-i, Hcuha fu . .'<■), and 

Tiangangfit \ ft? f.) (fig. 73; see for instance Shangqing tianxin zhengfa, 3 -ia- 9 a). 
As is dear from Hong Mais (1123-1202) Yijtan zhi (Heani and 

Written by Yijian). practitioners of die Tianxin tradition during the Southern 
Song commonly performed large-scale liturgies, typically referred to as "Offer¬ 
ings of the Yellow Register" (see 'huanglu zhat ). and sometimes also funerary 
services. 

Social context ami legacy. It is quite dear from several anecdotes in the Yiftan 
zhi that during the twelfth century the Tianxin tradition achieved a certain 
popularity among members of the scholar-official class, cspcdally as a means 
of combating "illicit cults" (\vmst) and destroying “heterodox" temples in 
the territories that they administered. However, the notion that essentially 
the tradition should be viewed as a reflection of the fundamental mentality 
of this social class, and as a set of ritual tools designed spcdfically to meet 
the needs of its members, surdy is somewhat exaggerated. The emphasis 
on the so-called "bureaucratic metaphor." and on the judidal approach to 
ritual practice—as exemplified by the crudal method of "interrogating and 
summoning"—is by no means unique to die Tianxin tradition, but has been 
a staple of Taoist liturgy ever since its origin in the latter part of the second 
century ce. Moreover, a review of the social background of the many "ritual 
masters" of the tradition, referred to in the Yijwn zfii, shows that the vast 
majority were either commoners or ilaoiht, while those who came from elite 
families, and who achieved fame for their talents, typically arc shoivn to have 
studied with a master in order to be ordained as a Taoist priest, and thus to 
have become full-time dcrics. 

In any case, the passing interest among the dass of scholar-officials in the 
culdvation of the methods of the Tianxin tradition, along with those of the 
new systems of Thunder Rites Clrtfd), docs not appear to have survived long 
after the end of the Song dynasty. The forms of the Tianxin tradition that 
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have survived to the present day arc. on the one hand, the elements found in 
current versions of Zhengyi liturgy in southern China and Taiwan and. on the 
other hand, the remarkable preservation of Taoism as a communal religion 
among the Yao living in South China. Laos, and Thailand (see ‘taoism and 
the yao people). The Yao themselves in some contexts refer to this religion 
as a form of Tianxin zhengfa, and they appear to have been converted to it 
already during the Song dynasty. 

Poul ANDERSEN 

. Andersen 1991. 14-18 and 79-131; Andersen 1996; Boltz J. M. 1985. 64-172; 
Boltz J- M. 1987a. 53-38; Boltz J. M. 199*4. Davis E. 2001. 21-24; Drcxlcr 1994; 
Hymes 1996. 57-39 and 56-65; Hymes 2002. 26-46 and passim; Maruyama 
Hiroshi 1995; Qing Xitai 1994. i- ** 9 - 33 : Qing Xitai 1999: Strickmann 1996. 
W-41 

% For related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, see. III.7 ("Song. 
Jin. and Yuan; Tianxin zhengfa") 


Tianyin zi 

Book of the Master of Heavenly Seclusion 


Since its inception in the mid-Tang, the Tianyin z\ has been one of the most 
popular works of Taoist meditation and is still widely read among •qigong 
practitioners today. Besides its edition as an independent text in the Taoist 
Canon (CT 1026). a variant version is found in the Song anthology *Daoshu 
(Z4a-6b). The received text is attributed to ‘Sima Chengzhen (647-735); it is 
not dear whether he wrote it himself, however, or whether he received the 
teaching from the rather mysterious Master of Heavenly Seclusion (Tianyin 
zi) and only edited it. The text is very short and presents a tight summary 
of the esscnoals of Taoist practice in eight sections. 1. "Spirit Immortality’” 
("Shenxian" (il]>; 2. "Simplicity" ("Yijian" IjSffil); 3. "Gradual Progress toward 
the Gate [of the Dao] v Qianmen"); 4. “Fasting and Abstention" (“Zhaijic" 

.ti); 5. "Seclusion" ("Anchu" 6. "Visualization and Imagination" 

("Cunxiang" i'ft); 7 - “Sitting in Oblivion" ("Zuowang"), 8. "Spint Libera¬ 
tion" ("Shcnjic" 

The first three of these serve as an introduction, first defining the goal of 
the practice as “settling the spirit w’ithin" and liberating oneself from all emo¬ 
tions. thus attaining immortality; then emphasizing the essential simpbeity 
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and directness of the teaching and its practice; and finally giving an outline 
and basic definition of the five key types of prjcoccs. 

TTic sections on the five practices, then, begin with physical purification 
through keeping one's body and environment clean and abstaining from all 
defiling contacts and impure foods. They continue with the proper living 
arrangements in a small secluded hut that is neither too light nor too dark, 
neither too hot nor too cold, allowing the perfect balance of Yin and Yang. 
Meditation begins with visualization of the gods within the body, establishing 
concentration of mind and insight into the divine. It proceeds through a deep 
trance state of total absorption or oblivion, with the mind unmoving and the 
body solid and firm. Finally the spirit cmeigcs from its physical shell and is 
liberated through moving along freely with the changes of the cosmos. 

Hie general outline of practices in the mam body of the text is further 
supplemented by a postface that bears Sima Chengzhen's name and specifics 
details of practice, including preparatory measures, such as swallowing the 
saliva, how to perform breathing exercises, and the best hours for food intake. 
It further describes how to circulate energy through the body and make it 
penetrate the *ftfuvn cavern in the head, in each case giving optimal times 
and duration for the practice. 

Uvia KOHN 

. Kohn 1987a. 145-55 (trans.); Kohn 1987b (trans.) 

% Sima Chengzhen: meditation and visualization 
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regulating breath 


Tidoqi usually refers to methods for regulating the outer breathing. These 
exercises arc often performed before breath control and retention, and allow 
one to concentrate the mind and reach a state of quiet. Inspiration always 
occurs through the nose, called Gate of Heaven, and expiration through the 
mouth, called Door of Earth (*tianmcn and Jihu). Breathing should be subtle 
and inaudible. 

Several methods originally found in the lost * Yangshcngyaqft (Essentials of 
Nourishing Life; early fourth century) arc quoted in the ‘Ishinpo (Methods 
from the Heart of Medicine) and in Tang sources on breathing techniques. 
These include *Sun Simiao's Qlanjin Jang 1 fj (Prescriptions Worth a 
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Thousand;). 27); the Ddolin ihcjhcng lun f l ;> 7 > * ((Zhi) Daolin’s Essay on 
Preserving Life; CT1427); the Sang shan Tatwu xiansheng qtjing V,. 1 | i; Ifc Jfc '= 
it ~ : r (Scripture on Breath by the Elder of Great Non-Being from Mount Song; 
CT 824 ; 141 ; trans. Huang Jane 1987-90. l 16); the Huanzhen xiansheng fu net 
yuanqijtu i) i‘( it T*. I) :*| jc * (, U (Instructions on the Ingestion of the Inner 
Original Breath According to the Elder of Illusory Perfection, CT 828.2b, and 
YJQQ 60.1 6 a; trans. Despeux 1988. 69. from the version in the ‘Chxfcng sin); 
the Txaaqtfxng <\V| VU? (Scripture on the Regulation of Breath; CT 820.5a and 
i 6 a-i 7 a; trans. Huangjanc 1987-9^. K 73-74 and 88-89); and the Qifa yao mxaozhx 
jue Vi 'ffi 'y* T .ft (Wondrous Ultimate Instructions on the Essentials of the 
Breathing Methods: CT 831. 3 b- 4 a; trans. Huangjanc 1987-90.2: 205-7). 

Strialy speaking, the tuzoqi method consists of inhaling and exhaling until 
breathing becomes regular, and of ingesting the regulated breath. However, 
txaoqx sometimes refers to regulating and harmonizing inner breath. Examples 
of this practice arc found in the Qianjxn fang and in Taiqing riaoiji;ing. 

Catherine DESPEUX 

% yang^heng 


Tongbo guan 




Abbey of the Paulownias and Cypresses (Mount Tongbo) 


This important Taoist religious center is located on Mount Tongbo (Tongbo 
shan frj|fl ;||) in the *Tiantai range (Zhejiang). The mid-Tang official Cui 
Shang f| i/ij claims that Tongbo and Tiantai refer to the same hills in south 
Zhejiang, but Tongbo was the original name. Its namesake was the sobriquet 
of immortal *\Vangzi Qiao, Tongbo zhenren frjjfl FI K (Perfected of the 
Paulownia and Cypress Grove). Legends recount *Ge Xuan (trad. 164-244) 
building an alchemical retreat in 2 $ 9 . 2nd Tang Ruizong (r. 684-90. 710-12) 
sponsored an abbey for the Taoist Master *Sima Chengzhen (647-7^5) in 711. 
This abbey drew many Buddhists from neaihy sanctuaries and became the site 
of a collection of Taoist writings, and the area took on Sima’s name as one of 
the seventy-two Blissful Lands (*/udi). The official Xia Song U * praises the 
temple s fine Taoist manuscript collection, which was delivered to the Song 
capital by imperial order in 985. 

Later accounts claim that *Zhang Boduan (987M082) resided there around 
the rime it was elevated from the status of Abbey (gum ft V) to that Palace (gong 
r '). The local official Cao Xun Oft finished building a bigger complex in 
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U68. which burned down in 1367 but was rebuilt in Ming times, although Xu 
Xiaki » r'j ft (1587-1641) found it in disrepair during his visit in 1615. A major 
expansion and refurbishing in the Yongzheng reign period (1723-35) was fol¬ 
lowed by another Republican-era rebuilding. 

Lowell SKAR 

Q BoltzJ. M. 1987a. hi 
# Tiantai shan; temples and shrines 


Tongchu 




Youthful Incipience 


This important ntual tradition, known as the Great Rites of Youthful Incipience 
(Tongchu da fa . f ] k jj'- ), was a twelfth-century revival of the *Shangqing tradi¬ 
tion that integrated into it much from the widely circulated *Tianxm zhengfa 
(Correa Method of the Celestial Heart) and Celestial Masters’ *Zhcngyi (Ortho¬ 
dox Unity) tradition. It continued to influence many traditions in Southern 
Song rimes. The system originated in the Mount Mao (*Maoshan. Jiangsu) area 
during the reign of Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125). More particularly, it stems from 
the spiritual discoveries in the Tongchu Grotto-Heaven (Tongchu dongrian • • 
M iH K ) by Yang Xizhen KJ & 1* (1101-24). a rice merchant’s son from Yizhcn 
T (Jiangsu). Feigning madness. Yang entered the Huayang cavern (Huayang 
dong • ,H) in 1120. and returned the following year to teach the ritual system 
he had mastered while in the divine realm (‘Maoshan zh 1. i6.4b-5a). 

The textual sources of the Tongchu tradition arc found in four collections 
within the ‘Daofa huiyuan (Corpus of Taoist Ritual; CT1220): 

1 . Shangipng Tianpengfumo dafd I;ffj K i (A* l'£ K fit (Great Rites of Tianpeng 
for Suppressing Demons According to the Highest Clarity Tradition), in 
J. 156-68. which was compiled by Yang Xizhen and deals with rites of the 
Tianpeng A spirit (see ‘Tianpeng zhou). 
zSisheng Junta dafa PH 1 , 1: *K A. (Great Rites for Suppressing Demons 
by the Four Saints), in j. 169-70, which describes methods dating from 
the Northern Song period. 

^ShangqUig Tongchu wuyuan sufu yucc |; Vi f i M It it & I ft E HD (Jade Fas¬ 
cicles from the Immaculate Bureaus of the Five Primoniials. in the Highest 
Clarity Tongchu Tradition), in ). 171-7S, which represents the extant core 
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of the tradition. It names Yang Xizhen as the founder of the Tongchu 
tradition, but concludes with a postface dated 1225 by Jin Yunzhong 5 ; 
f ’ l | 1 (fl. 1224-25). the ritual classicist of the Southern Song. 

4. SJuingipng wuyuan y Met puling fabu zhangzou bifa 1 ifJ list i ilil )l v 
•l v ftv (Secret Rites for Submitting Petitions and the Soaring Pace 
of the Nine Numina, from the Jade Fascicles of the Five PrimordiaLs in 
the Highest Clarity Tradition), in j. 179-87, which claims to derive from 
the # Shenxiao (Divine Empyrean) master *\Vang Wenqing (1093-1153), 
and contains methods of presenung petitions that originate from the 
Celestial Master’s tradition. 

The Tongchu ntual codes link the Four Saints (sisheng i /l | ^J) of the Tianxin 
system with *Zhang Daoling. They also include conspicuous references to 
the Fire-bell talisman ( huohngfu k i ; M ; see *JiMcftng) and the Tianpeng spell 
(•Tiiinpcng zheu). both derived from Shangqing sources. 

Lowell SKAR 


L- BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 3«>-33 


Tongdao guan 


ft# ft 


Abbey of the Pervasive Way (1. Chong’an; 2. Mount Zhongnan) 


Two temples called Tongdao guan existed during the Northern Zhou period 
(557-81). The first, which was actually closer to an institute for religious studies 
than a temple, was established in Chang'an by Zhou Wudi (r. 560-78). Pur¬ 
suing a policy to build a rich country and a strong army, Zhou Wudi issued 
a decree against both Taoism and Buddhism in the fifth lunar month of 574 
and determined to close down any shrines not mentioned in the literature 
on the Confucian ntes. A few weeks later, however, he set up the Tongdao 
guan, which had as its basis the unity of the Three Teachings, centering on 
Confucianism. Of the 120 "Tongdao guan scholars" who worked there, the 
names of only five arc known; *Fu Yi (554-639). Zhang Songzhi ft »»*\ 
Changsun Zhi |: and the Buddhists Pu Kuang \ IV, and Yan Cong \ £ 

i .In 582, was Sui Wendi (r. 581-604) merged the Tongdao guan with the larg¬ 
est Taoist temple in Chang'an. the ‘Xuandu guan (Abbey of the Mysterious 
Metropolis). The reconstituted Xuandu guan continued to exist in Chang'an 
unul the time of Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56). 
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The second Tongdao guan was a Taoist temple established at Ttangu K fr 
(Shaanxi) at the foot of Mount Zhongnan (Zhongnan shan i'i- if; llj), south¬ 
west of Xi'an, at around the same time the other Tongdao guan was founded 
in Chang an. Ten well-known Taoists who resided there, including Yan Da 
•/.. i I (514-609), Wang Yan ! i! (520-604). and Yu Changwen £ . were 
collectively known as the 'Ten Elders of Tiangu" (Lagerwey 1981b, 15) and 
edited and revised Taoist texts. There arc no dear records of this temple after 
the Northern Zhou period. 

YAMADA Toshiah 

Lj Kubo Nontada 19H0; Lagerwey 1981b. 4-21; Sunayama Minoru 1990. 135-39; 
Yamazaki Hiroshi 1979 

% Xuandu guan; temples and shrines 


tou longjian 

Casting Dragon Tablets 

The ritual of Casting Dragon Tablets evolved from the “handwritten docu¬ 
ments of the Three Offices" (sangwin shoushu u f* ; see ‘iangium) of the 
eariy Celestial Master movement (*Tianshi dao). To heal their sick parishioners, 
priests of that older made three copies of a confessional in which the ill dc- 
dared their desire to repent. Then the clerics dispatched the first copy to the 
Office of Waters by sinking it in a river, the second to the Office of Earth by 
burying it underground, and the last to the Office of Heaven by depositing it 
on a mountain (Nickerson 1997. 232-34). 

The oldest protocols for performing die Casting of Dragon Tablets appear 
in the Chishu y ujuc midojing A )} (Wondrous Scripture of Jade In¬ 

structions in Red Script; CT 352, i.sa- 7 bX a *Lingbao text of the fifth century. 
Those conventions called for inscribing writs in vermilion ink on three tablets 
of ginkgo wood £4 cm long and 6 cm wide. The texts of those documents 
supply particulars about oniinands, priests, or patrons, induding their names, 
ages, and months of birth. The writs were petitions or prayers addressed to 
the rulers of the waters, holy mountains, and soil. In them supplicants im¬ 
plored the gods to excise records of their sins in divine registers ( # lu) so that 
they could attain immortality. The tablets were then wrapped in azure paper, 
bound with azure thread and tossed into rivers, thrown into mountain caves. 
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and burled in the ground at the petitioner's residence along with nine gold 
knobs and a gold dragon. 

Salvation of this sort was striedy a bureaucratic aff air in which the remission 
of sins was a matter of altering records. Use rite did not require the supplicant 
to enumerate any specific sins or to express any contrition for them. 

Charles D. BENN 

LL Benn 1991.69-71; Chavannes 1919 


Tudi gong 

AJfc* 

Earth God 


Shrines to the Earth God (also known as Fude zhengshen :i fll 1 , Orthodox 
Deity of Blessings and Virtue) arc the most common religious buildings in 
the Chinese countryside, each village or neighborhood possessing at least one 
such shrine. Often compared to a local official, the Earth God is a low ranking 
member of the celcsnal bureaucracy, charged with supervising humans and 
spirits in the territory under his jurisdiction. An Earth God's authority is con¬ 
fined stnctly to fus own locality, adjacent areas having their own Earth Gods, 
whose positions arc usually believed to be filled by the souls of meritorious 
local men. who were posthumously rewarded with divine office. In addition 
to his daily sacrifices, the Earth God receives a birthday celebration on the 
second day of the second lunar month, and in some areas another celebration 
on the fifteenth day of the eighth lunar month. In return for the sacrificial 
attention bestowed upon him. the Earth God is expected to keep the local¬ 
ity free of evil spirits, to provide good harvests, and in general to ensure the 
community's well-being. 

"Hie roots of the Earth God cult arc ancient, going back to the cult of the 
Gods of Soil and Gram (Sheji f 1 : ) of the classical period; to this day. Shegong 

ft Q occurs as an alternate appellation of the Earth God. Another classical 
term. Sovereign Earth (Houtu Ifi •). is still in use nowadays for the Earth 
God images set up to guard tombs. While Taoist "merit" Cgongdc) rites stress 
the special responsibility of the Earth God for the spirits of the departed, the 
Earth God also features frequently in the rites for the living ('jiao), where he 
(and thus the local community he represents) is integrated into the Taoist 
ritual order. This is most conspicuous in the "Divine Spell for the Pacification 
of the Earth [God]" (An tudi ihenzhou i-j |. IB W !)£). a standard prefatory part 
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of Taoist ritual scriptures, which calls upon the Earth God to fulfill his duties 
conscientiously and to "return toward the Orthodox Way" (hut xang zhengiiao 

PlfaiEiflX 
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LJ Chamberlaync 1966; Chavannes 1910a; Lagenvey 1987c, passim. Ma Shutian 
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& TAOISM AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES; TAOISM AND LOCAL CULTS; TAOISM 
AND POPULAR RELIGION 


tuna 




exhaling and inhaling 


Tuna is an abbreviation of the phrase fugu ruixin I r . “exhaling the old 
and inhaling the new (breath)." Ibis term is first found in chapter 15 of the 
'Zhuangz 1, which states: "Breathing in and out [while emitting] the sounds 
chut k or xn Ul, exhaling the old and inhaling the new [breath), hanging like 
the bear and stretching like the bird, these arc only methods for longevity" 
(see trans. Watson 1968.167-68). 

Tuna and tugu naxn arc generic terms for breathing practices meant to expel 
the impure and pathogenic *qi from the body. Liu Gen '| f:J. a third-century 
•fanpht. is attributed with this description: "Feeding the body with the living 
breath (sJic?\g<p '| y.) and exhaling the dead breath (11 qi Vi) allows you to 
subsist for a longtime. When you inhale through the nose, you actually inhale 
the life breath. When you exhale through the mouth, you exhale the death 
breath" (*Yangxtng yanming lu. x. 2 a). 

Cathennt DESPEUX 
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TtrTAN ZIIAI 


f wfdn zhai 

Mud and Soot Retreat 


TTic Mud and Soot Retreat is a ritual of the Way of the Celestial Masters 
(*Tianshi dao) that was performed from the Six Dynasties to the eariy Tang 
penod. Some scholars have suggested that it was already practiced at the end 
of the Later Han period, but there is no definite evidence for this. Like other 
early Retreat rituals ( # zJuii), the Mud and Soot Retreat was meant to eliminate 
defilements through repentance for past sins. Its benefits could reach a person s 
deceased parents and ancestors, who would be freed from the netherworld if 
the descendant had a Taoist priest ( # daosfu) perform it on their behalf. 

In his Wirgdn wen !i!\K £ (Text on the Five Commemorations; CT 1278), 
*Lu Xiujing (406-77) records two types of Mud and Soot Retreats. One of 
them, called the TTirce Primes Mud and Soot Retreat (sanyiuin tutan zkax 

• _ v* ffi)« was deemed to be especially meritorious as it included the Five 
Commemorations (wngjn t’j. &), through which a believer expressed his 
gratitude to his parents, the deities, and the masters (Vcrcllcn 1999). In the 
ritual, the priest smeared his face with mud, disheveled his hair, and bound 
himself within the perimeter of the altar—-or bound his hands—to represent 
die sufferings of the netherworld. Then he lay on the ground and confessed his 
sins. He did this three times during the day and three times during the night. 
TTiis onieal was said to be particularly beneficial during the winter, with the 
priest standing in snow and ice. 

YAMADA Toshuiki 
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* zhii 


w 


utfitfiin 


> 1 '-* 


external elixir; external alchemy 


Tlic term watdan conventionally denotes a broad and diverse range of doc¬ 
trines and practices focused on the compounding of elixirs whose ingredients 
arc minerals, metals, and—less frequently—plants. Hus designation is often 
contrasted to *nriian or "inner alchemy/ but the two terms originated within 
the context of nexdan itself, where they initially referred to facets or stages of 
the inner alchemical process (Robinct 1991)* 

WauLin has a history of about fifteen centuries, from its oiigins in the Han 
period to its culmination in the Tang, followed by its decline in the Song and 
Yuan and its virtual disappearance in Ming times. Its extant literature consists 
of about one hundred sources preserved in the Taoist Canon. These texts 
show' that while early Wiiufurt was mainly concerned with the world of gods 
and demons and with the performance of ceremonies and other ritual actions 
addressed to deities, the later tradition used alchemical symbolism to repre¬ 
sent the origins and functioning of the cosmos, and the return to the original 
state of being. This shift took place between the end of the Six Dynasties and 
the beginning of the Tang, and played a crucial role in the development of 
rtfuirn. 

History. The first mention of alchemy in China is associated with *Li Shaojun, 
a 'fangshi who, around 1# bce, suggested that Han Wudi (r. 141-87) should 
perform an alchemical method in preparation for the fcng j ) and shar tv rituals 
to Heaven and Earth. The ingestion of elixirs is first mentioned in the Yunric 
Inn $! m (Discourses on Salt and Iron), dating from ca. 60 bce. Around the 
same time, Liu Xiang y\ M (77-8 or 6 bce) also tried to compound alchemical 
gold based on a text entitled Hongbao yuanbi shu : A\ IV <§ & ir/ (Arts from the 
Garden of Secrets of the Vast Treasure). Bibliographic sources confirm that 
this and other works compiled under the patronage of Liu An j?l 4 (i? 9 ?-^i 
sec *Huainan zi) contained materials on alchemy. 

After these fragmentary and often unclear details, the earliest known 
corpus of texts related to uvitiLm is the one belonging to the *Taiqing (Great 
Clarity) tradition, which developed from the cariy third century ce. Its mam 
scnptuirs were the 'Tdii/tngftng (Scripture of Great Clarity), the *JtutLin )tng 
(Scripture of the Nine Elixirs), and the ‘Jinycjing (Scripture of the Golden 
Liquor), thirc works that, according to *Gc Hong and other sources, were 
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WAIDAN 


revealed to *Zuo Ci at the end of the Han. Both Ge Hongs zi and 

the received versions of these scriptures in the Taoist Canon show that the 
Taiqing tradition developed in Jiangnan in dose relation to local cxorcistic and 
ntual practices. Fifty years alter Ge Hong, the *Shangqmg school of Taoism 
accepted some earlier uvauidn works into its revealed scriptures (see under 
# l angfun). Although Shangqing used the waidan process mainly as a support 
for meditation practices, the language, techniques, and rites in these works 
arc largely the same as those of the Taiqing scriptures. 

Around the time the Shangqing doctrines were taking shape, the *Zhouyi 
cantong iji (Token for the Agreement of the TTirce Acconiing to the Book of 
Changes) also drculated in Jiangnan. Its original version, related to the Han 
"studies on the Changes" (yxxuc ^ 1 ). was augmented during the Six Dynas¬ 
ties and became, from the Tang period onward, the main scripture of both 
waidan and ncidan. Unlike the earlier Taiqing tradition, which focuses on 
ritual, the Cantong qi is based on correlative cosmology and uses cosmologi¬ 
cal. astronomical, and alchemical emblems to describe the relation of the Dao 
to the cosmos. The two main emblems at the basis of its discourse arc Real 
Mercury (zJimlu»ng *( -v) and Real Lead (zhenqian a ii'i), corresponding to 
Original Yin and Original Yang, respectively. This new view of the alchemical 
process not only influenced the later development of waidan, but also paved 
the way for the rise of • ncidan. 

During the Tang dynasty, which is often called "the golden age of Chinese 
alchemy." the tradition based on the Cantong qi acquired importance and 
methods based on mercury and lead became typical of the tradition. This 
development is reflected in several works related to the Cantong qi, which 
explain their preference for processes based on lead and mercury instead of 
cinnabar, saying that Yang (dnnabar) alone cannoc produce the elixir. Although 
the majority of Tang waidan texts arc related to the Cflitumg ifi. an important 
example of methods based on the refining of cinnabar is found in the works 
of *Chcn Shaowci. Also in the Tang, imperial patronage of wuidiin intensi¬ 
fied. but elixir poisoning caused the death of Wuzong (r. 840-46). Xuanzong 
(r. 846-59), and possibly also Xianzong (r. 805-20). 

Waidan progressively declined from the late Tang onward, and sources 
dating from the Song and later periods mostly consist of anthologies of earlier 
writings and methods. By that time, the sotcriological import of alchemy had 
already been transferred to neiddw. 

Otvinmii. The two main wuufan subtradmons outlined above present different 
views of the alchemical process. The Taiqing sources have virtually no concern 
for the abstract notions of cosmology; in these texts, the compounding of the 
elixir is part of a sequence of actions marked by the performance of rites and 
ceremonies for the transmission from master to disciple, the protection of the 
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laboratory, the kindling of the fire, and the ingestion of the elixir. The alchemi¬ 
cal medicines aic valued not only for their property of conferring longevity 
and immortality, but also for enabling adepts to communicate with divinities 
and keep away dangerous spirits, especially those that cause illnesses. 

In the tradition based on the Canton# qt. however, the system of correlative 
cosmology has primary importance. Substances, instruments, and processes 
have an emblematic meaning, and the purpose of making the elixir is to 
trace in a reverse order the stages of cosmogony, which arc in the first place 
ontologic states. Accordingly, each stage of the alchemical process is related 
to a stage of die cosmogonic process, and is designed to move the adept back 
through the corresponding cosmological configurations: from Yin and Yang 
as they appear in the conditioned cosmos (native lead and native cinnabar, 
respectively), to the recovery of authentic Yin and Yang (refined mercury and 
refined lead, respectively), ending with their merging into Oneness, represented 
by the elixir itself. 

The Canton# qi and its related texts also introduced a new view of time 
into the alchemical doctrines. While the Taiqing sources do not explicate the 
cosmological basis of their heating methods, several later texts describe the 
system of fire phasing (*fnu?fum). which patterns the heating of the elixir on 
the major time cycles of the cosmos. The correspondences between the com¬ 
pounding of the elixir and the larger cosmological cydcs allow alchemists to 
perform in a short time the same task that nature would achieve in thousands 
of years. The definition of the elixir as a “time-controlling substance" (Sivin 
1980. 245) aptly desaibes this facet of the alchemical work in the tradition 
based on the Canton# qi. 

Instrumrnis and methods. The alchemical process takes place in a laboratory, 
called Chamber of the Elixirs (dansht | V. danwu I; . or danfang I; l.ij). The 

furnace (fu ' , sec • dinglu ) or stove {zao \ ) is typically placed on a three-stage 
platform or "altar" (ran iW). The cruablc ( 4 fu) or tripod (ding ) is arranged 
over the stove or sometimes inside it. 

The main methods of the waidan tradition arc those for the preparation 
of the Reverted Elixir Chuattdan), 2 designation that refers to several different 
processes. Prominent among them arc those for refining mercury from cinnabar 
and fur joining lead and mercury’. Several sources describe the preparation of 
the Golden Liquor (•jmyc). another term applied to different elixirs. Typical 
processes also indude aqueous soluDons, used as intermediary stages in the 
compounding of elixirs (see *Sanshil\u shutfa). and the Flowery Pond (fiuodti 
•V ; d*), an accnc bath often used to soak the ingredients before they arc placed 
in the crucible. 
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Wang Bi 

226-j9;ztPun 'Mlw! 

Wang Bi. the author of commentaries to the Daodc jinjf. the m Yijtng, and the 
Lunyu »7 (Analects) of Confucius, played an important role in the ‘pure 
conversations” (*qin$tan) that were in vogue within the *Xuanxuc (Arcane 
Learning) milieu. He devised new arrangements of the Daodc)ing and the 
ftjing, and established standard editions of both worts. A short note on his 
life is appended to Zhong Hui's f-J (225-64) biography in the Sungui? zhi 
(History of the Three Kingdoms; trans. Fung Yu-lan 1952-53, 2; 179-80). 

In contrast to die exegesis of Han nmes, Wang Bis works show no concern 
for longevity techniques or for cosmological patterns based on numerical 
symbolism. Wang views the world as a whole, pervaded by a single Principle. 
He deemphasizes the naturalistic, numcrological. and polemical approaches 
to the VTjtng. simplifying its interpretation and offering a new cxcgctical model 
widely accepted by later scholars. Focusing on the ontological level, he high¬ 
lights the constant onicr and "reason** (li i ) that underlie the fluctuations of 
the world. For Wang, this "reason" is knowablc; one can take it as a guide in 
one's life and behave according to the cosmic and temporal situation and the 
position a thing occupies w ithin it. 

This perspective lays the foundations of a society ordered according to the 
hierarchical and moral principles of Confucianism. As How’ard L. Goodman 
(1985) has convincingly shown, however, this influence is more apparent in 
Wang's commentary to the Yijtng (completed by Han Kangbo ft). t|l tfb ?-ca. 
389) than in his exegesis of the Daodc jtng. In the latter work. Wang gives the 
word dao j 1 a metaphysical meaning dose to the one it has in the * Zhuangzt 
and the ‘Huairuin zi. The Dao is # wu or Non-being, an absence of substance 
or entity, even conceptual. It is indescribable, unique, and cannot be matched 
to anything. It is the source of the world not in the temporal sense but in 
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the sense of an atcmporal priority: as shown by the Zhuangzi, the notion of 
"beginning" can only lead to a regressus ad infinitum and to the absence of any 
temporal beginning. 

In Wang Bi's apophatic thought, wu or Non-being is the Absolute that 
cannot and should not endure determination by name, qualification or form. 
Wu is a synonym of the Ulomate ( ft M~»; see *wu/i and taijt), the Beginning (sin 
Jii). and the permanent (chang ). It is "that by which" (suim ffj l l) things 
arc. their true existence to which they arc bound to return ('fan). This can be 
accomplished through a "decrease" (run ill) similar to the work of a ganicncr 
who dears away the weeds. Paradoxically, those who do so become complete 
because they arc redirected to wu. which is equivalent to the One. 

Although the notion of the Dao as absence of anything implies its transcen¬ 
dence. this docs not mean there is no connection between Non-being and Being 
('you), the phenomenal woricL Quiescence, says Wang Bi. is not the opposite 
of movement, nor is silence the opposite of speech. Wu must be mediated 
by you because it cannot be made manifest by wu." Being, therefore, is the 
manifestation of Non-being. However. Wang Bi emphasizes the importance 
of Non-being mudi more than that of Being. 

In Wang Bis view, the sage is one who does not "name" things: he is not, 
therefore, the Confudan sage who applies “correct names" (zJtcngmmg I ft ) 
to things. Wang's ideas in this respect draw both from the Ytfing and from the 
notion of the Taoist saint (•sJiengren). As in die Xin ' 1 ! (Appended State¬ 
ments. a portion of the the sage pays attention to change, discerns the 
moment in which an event takes shape, and relies on the underlying order 
of the world, which he illuminates; as in the DaoJcpng, he is intuitively in 
harmony with the Way and "hides his light.” which reaches into the dark. As 
in both of them, he is compliant and modest. 
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WANG BING 




Wang Bing 

JL* 


fl. 762; Juio: Qixuan zi fit £ j (Master Who Inaugurates the Mys¬ 
tery) or Qiyuan 2 i (ft it V (Master Who Inaugurates the Ongin) 


Wang Bing is known as the editor and commentator of the Suwen ^ f!I; {Plain 
Questions; see * Huangdi nnjtng), presented to the throne in 762. Apparently, 
he held the post of Director of the Imperial Stud (utipu Ung ill? » in that 
year, but apart from this hatdly any biographical details are known. His com¬ 
mentary to the Suwen as well as his hdo would suggest that he moved in Taoist 
circles. Furthermore, he states in his preface to the Simvrt that from early on 
he practiced the arts of Nourishing Life (*yangshcng). In that preface he also 
names two persons with surnames Guo % and Zhang as his masters, and 
in the preface to another work attributed to him. the Xuanzhu mtvw £ i' v ,V r » 
(Secret Sayings of [Master] Mysterious Pearl), which unlike the Suwen com¬ 
mentary is written in a rather rustic style, he mentions yet another master 
called Xuanzhu £ iji (Mysterious Pearl), a name that can be traced to the 
'Zhuangzi and may reveal a Taoist commitment. 

TTiis Taoist onentauon is evident in several other works attributed to Wang 
Bing, all of which deal with the doctrine of the “five circulatory phases and 
six seasonal influences" (wuyun liuqt ti ;j| /\ «(). TTicsc indude most notably 
the Suwen Xuanzhu mivu |1!I 7 ; Vi £ If r; m* (Secret Sayings of [Master] 
Mysterious Pearl on the Six Seasonal Influences of the Plain Questions; also 
known as the above Xuanzhu mtyu) in ten or seventeen Juan, the Tuinyuan yuce 
K ’L : (Jade Fascicles of Celestial Pnmordiality) in twenty-eight or thirty 
/uan. the Zhaomtng ymzhi lift W! IS. If (Concealed Dircaions on the Bright Light) 
in three juan. and the Yuanhe jtyong)ing illfk' )|| 3 ? (Scripture on the Use of 
the Calendar of Original Harmony) in one pian. Seven chapters in the Suwen 
arc entirely wrinen in terms of this doctrine, namely Juan 66-71 and 74. and 
received opinion has it that these chapters were interpolated by Wang Bing; 
they cons unite about one third of the Suwen. 
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Wang Changyuc 

3-t ft 

?-i6Ho; original mi ng. Ping i ; Jukk Kunvangzi Rj 
(Master of Yang of Mount Kunlun) 


Wang Changyuc is a key figure credited with the promotion of the *Quanzhcn 
‘ renaissance/' which allegedly took place in the late Ming and early Qing periods 
under the name of the •Longmen branch (Esposito 2000. 627-52). In 1656, as 
the abbot of the * Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds) in Beijing, Wang 
was said to have revived the ancient tradition of *Qiu Chuji (1148-1227) and to 
have restored Taoist discipline. More precisely Wang may be regarded as the 
state-approved founder of the Longmen lineage. Under his guidance. Longmen 
became a genuine school with an "orthodox" lineage and organized temples. 
In this lineage. Wang figures as the seventh patriarch and marks the beginning 
of new era. The compilation of a putative work called Repan it iFI (Examina¬ 
tion of the Bowl) is also attributed to him. It is regarded as the fundamental 
source of Longmen history and lineage to which *Min Yidcs Jingpi xtndeng > 
(Transmission of the Mind-Lamp from Mount Jingai) refers. 

According 10 some biographers, Wang was bom in 1521, but others give 
a date of 1594. He came from a Taoist family of the prefecture of Lu'an t *3 
6 ; (Shanxi). When he was still an adolescent, he left his family and travelled 
to famous mountains to search for enlightened masters. In 1628. he is said 
to have finally met the sixth Longmen patriarch Zhao Puyang : rfj W on 
Mount Wangwu (*Wangwru shan. Henan). Zhao gave him the lineage name 
of Changyuc (Everlasting Moons, which alludes to the several months Wang 
had to wait before receiving teachings from Zhao) along with teachings on 
Taoist discipline. After practicing them and having progressed in his study of 
the Three Teachings (Confucianism. Taoism and Buddhism), he met master 
Zhao again in the Jiugong mountains (Jiugong shan *. li). Hubei). This last 
meeting served to confirm Wangs spiritual progress and to proclaim him as 
the seventh Longmen patriarch of die Vrnaya Line (fiisfu ; ||j), endded to 
transmit the Longmen discipline. Zhao is also said to have foretold Wang's 
future role as abbot of the Baiyun guan, a prophecy confirmed in 165^ In 1656, 
Wang built an ordination platform (jiefdn tft Jff; see fig. 75) at the Baiyun guan 
to perform public ordinations for Taoist novices. 

The content of these ordinadons was established by Wang in his work cn- 
tided # ChuzJtm pclti (Inidal Precepts and Observances for Perfection) as well 





WANG CIIANGYUE 


ICC* 


Pig. 74- Wang ChAngyuc. Repro¬ 
duced from Zhongguo dac*i»o 
nehui 198}. 



as in a later compilation by Wang's disciples known as Btyuan ranjing ft VS :js 
Si (Platform Sutra of the Jasper Garden). This text (whose otic alludes to the 
famous Platform Surra of the sixth Chan patriarch, Hutneng *J. »if;) is found in 
the first volume of the Gu Shuyinlou cangshu V ,»! (Collection of 

the Ancient Hidden Pavilion of Books; Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 1B4-&6) and in the 
•Zdnguvn daoshu (voL 12). Another version known under the title Longmen 
xinfa *\j y* (Core Teachings of Longmen) is also included in the Zdngnui 
daoshu. It consists of discourses given during an oniination held by Wang in 
1663 at the Biyuan guan ft (IV (Abbey of the Jasper Ganden) in Nanjing. 

Wang Changyue's teachings focus on the progressive path of the "three- 
stage great oniination" (sanran dajtc A; , lit., "ordination of the thiecfold 
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Fi£ 75- Ordination platform (Jteun fc *3). *&aiyim giun (Abbey of the White Clouds). Beusi& 
Reproduced from Zhongguo daojuo xiehui I9*J 


altar’*): Initial Precepts for Perfection (chuzhaifle ffl tft). Intermediate Pre¬ 
cepts (zhen£)ijtc *♦?)» and Precepts for Celestial Immortality (cianxuinfic 
K (i HV.)- This system represented the sine qua non for realizing an "orthodox 
enlightenment" and was said to be attainable only under the guidance of a 
Longmcn Vinaya master (lushi). 

From Wang Changyuc onwani, an official Longmcn lineage was established 
at the Baiyun guan. Its abbot was chosen from among Longmcn Vinaya masters 
and was responsible for pubbe ordinations. In this way, Longmcn became the 
main school in charge of public oniinations for all Taoist priests in north and 
south China. Wang Changyuc is said to have oniained thousand of disciples 
in Beijing. Nanjing. Hangzhou, Wudang and elsewhere, and thanks to him 
the Longmcn has remained the 
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% Chuihcn j iclH; jfe [precepts]: Longmcn; monastic code 


dominant lineage to this day 








WANG CHUT! 


Wang Chuyi 

u- 


1141-1117; z\. Yuyang i W; hoc: Yuyang zi R R} y (Mister 
of Jade Yang). Tixuan zhenren £ f 1 A (Real Man Who 
Embodies the Mystery) 


Wang Chuyi is one of the Seven Real Men (qtzhen 1.1*1; sec table 17) who 
epitomize the first generation of # Quan2hcn masters. His religious life began 
before his encounter with *Wang Zhe: as a child he had revelations, and from 
then on he lived as an eccentric hermit with his mother. Wang Zhe converted 
him to *neil4tn asceoc training at the age of twenty-six, but their association 
lasted only for a year. Wang Chuyi probably continued his Taoist education 
under other mastets, and eventually became famous enough to be summoned 
to the Jin court in 1188 and again in 1198. His standing seems to have greatly 
helped the Quanzhens negotiations with the state in 1190-97. when a conflict 
erupted over the order's reluctance to abide by the directive to register mon¬ 
asteries and clergy: From 1197 until his death, he directed a sizable monastic 
community in Shandong. 

Wang stands apart in the group of the Seven Real Men for several reasons. 
He was graced with an individual hagiographic work, the Tixuan zhenren xianyi 
lu ' fi AW Vi U (Account of the Miraculous Manifestations of the Real 
Man Who Embodies the Mystery; CT $94). This work sheds more light on 
his liturgical activities than do the collective Quanzhen hagiographies—for 
example, the *Jinlian zhengzengji —which insist on ascetic training. Although 
Wang Chuyi is not a member of Wang Zhe's inner circle of four favorite 
disciples, who receive the best of the later hagiographers' attention, his role 
in fashioning Quanzhen self-identity is larger than it may at first appear. First, 
his political influence in the 11935 helped in the development of the orders 
institutional independence. Moreover, when Quanzhen, around the 1230s. had 
fully absorbed all the major liturgical lineages of traditional Taoism (including 
those of the •Lingbao grand ritual and the various newer *leifa or Thunder 
Rites), the importance of Wang Chuyis contribution to this process of integra¬ 
tion became dear. Several second-generation Quanzhen masters reportedly 
learned their ritual skills from him. With *Qiu Chuji, he is also one of the 
two early Quanzhen masters known to have performed large scale official 
ordinations as early as 1201. and therefore to have adapted the older monastic 
ordination procedures to the nascent Quanzhen institutions. Furthermore, 
Wang seems to have played a major role in fashioning the Quanzhens sacred 
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history, especially regarding the advent of the cult addressed to Donghua dijun 
v vfr ft (Imperial Lord of Eastern Florescence). 

Like all the Seven Real Men except *Sun Bu’er. Wang has left a poetical 
anthology, the Yn/iguixrtg )\ 7 : : n: U (Anthology of Cloudy Radiance; CT1152), 
entitled after the grotto where Wang attained enlightenment. This work 
actually documents spiritual teachings Largely homogeneous with those of 
his fellow-disciples. Of special note arc Wangs exchanges with the five lay 
associations (hui ff) founded by Wang Zhe in Shandong, which proves how 
deeply Wang Chuyi was involved in Quanzhen's institutional development 
and its popularization of nexdan meditation practices. 
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% Quanzhen 


Wangjie 

JLJfr 

?-ca. 1380; zi: Daoyuan i.Q ;V r | ; hao: Hum an zi ,.Y. f 
(Master of Chaotic Origin) 


A native of Nanchang (Jiangxi). Wang benefited from the teachings of *Li 
Daochun (fl. 1288-92). and devoted himself to interpreting contemplative 
treatises, or to interpreting texts as contemplative treatises. Besides arranging 
for the publication of Master Li's Qirtg’iirt Tirtgchiin zi yulu ,.‘i -v ‘ V f*ml 
(Recorded Sayings of the Master Who Responds to the Cicadas in the Pure 
Retreat; CT 1060), edited by Chai Yuangao V: 'L V- in 1288, Wang also col¬ 
lated Lis essays on salvation called the Sanrianyuui S‘ V, tfi (The Mutable 
Marrow' of the Three Heavens; CT 250). 

The first chapter of Wang's own compilation, the Huanzhen j\ >,*< iVJi 
(Anthology of Reverting to Perfection; CT 1074), includes diagrams, followed 
by instructions for imagining the creation of the inner elixir (*nridii«) within 
the body. The second chapter amplifies the next stages of the contemplative 
process and discusses some of its potential results, including the route to 
becoming long-lived and a transcendent. Praise for the unity of the Three 
Teachings (Confucianism. Taoism, and Buddhism) is also an important theme 
in this text, which boasts a preface dated to 1392 by the forty-third Celestial 
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Master. * Zhang Yuchu (i>6i-i4to). While r cm aiding on the practical usefulness 
of Wangs text, which he first acquired in 1392 from his disciple Yuan Wenyi 
\i i )X . Zhang also emphasizes that Li Daochun is heir to *Zhang Boduan s 
(987?-1082) approach to compounding the inner elixir. In the annotations 
Wang gives to two scriptures, the Xiaozu 1 burning muiqiingzJiu ,Yj vi ifft WSf 
l: (Commentary to the Wondrous Scripture on Dispelling Disasters and Pro¬ 
tecting Life; CT100) and the Qing/tng miaying zuantu jiezhti . . i- Y??/\ IW q? 

1 (Compilation of Illustrations and Explications on the Wondrous Scripture 
of Clarity and Quiescence; CT 760). he uses inner alchemy and cosmological 
language to explicate each text. 

Lnvdf SKAR 
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Wang lingguan 

iff 

Numinous Officer Wang 


Numinous Officer Wang, also referred to as Marshal Wang (Wang Yuanshuai 
: . 'Ll-Jll), is best known as the guardian deity of Taoist temples. His image is 
often housed in a Hall of the Numinous Officer (Lingguan dian v f; 1$) at 
the entrance to a Taoist temple or monastery one vivid example being at the 
Abbey of the White Clouds (*Baiyun guan) in Beijing (Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 
1979, 250-51). Numinous Officer Wang is also mentioned in novels like the 
Xiy&tijt fa ffi (Journey to the West) as a guardian of the palace of the Jade 
Sovereign (*Yuhuang). 

Some hagiographic accounts of the Numinous Officer claim that his name 
was Wang Shan T ;, and that he had been a disciple of *Sa Shoujian (fl. 
1141-78?). a renowned practitioner of Thunder Rites (*lcifa). His cult appears 
to have been popular in southwest China, where he was worshipped as a thun¬ 
der god or a fire god. although some stories mentioning child sacrifice hint at 
perhaps more sinister origins of his cult. A Taoist from Hangzhou (Zhejiang) 
named Zhou Side l&J i*.| (1359-1451) is said to have practiced rituals to Wang 
in Beijing during the reign of the Yongic Emperor (U03-Z4), which may have 
contributed to his cult s legitimacy and historical development. 

Above all. Wang is worshipped as an cxorcistic deity who can ward off or 
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expel demons, as can be seen in rituals invoking him preserved in the 9 Daofa 
hutyuan (j. 241-a 0 - He aLso takes the stage during performances of ritual operas 
in order to exorcise demons. 

Paul R. KATZ 
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Wang Qinruo 

962-1025 


Wang Qinruo was one of the most successful and influential officials of his 
day. enjoying the attentive ear of Song Zhenzong (r. 997-1022) from 997 until 
his forced retirement horn the office of Chancellor in 1019. He made a come¬ 
back in 1022 under Song Renzong (r. 1022-^3) and died in office in 1025. He was 
an able administrator who thoroughly enjoyed, and sometimes abused, the 
exercise of power. His ultimate place in history, however, rests on his leading 
role in state ritual affairs throughout the Zhenzong reign. 

In 1005, the Song had concluded the Shanyuan TVeaty with the Khitan, widely 
perceived as dishonorable because they were forced to accept of their enemy 
on equal ritual terms, and because of the inclusion of indemnities. The treaty 
initiated a period of relative internal and external peace, in which Zhenzong 
and his advisors placed Song imperial authority on a stronger footing through 
the public, large-scale enactment of the emperor’s function as ritual center of 
AU-undcr-Hcavcn (which included the Khitan and other non-Chinese groups). 
Wang Qinruo played an important role in these activities. In 1005. he took part 
in a court debate on the southern suburban rituals (jtaost ft I). He was also 
active in the compilation of the Cefu yuangui Ilf sit (Outstanding Models 
from the Storehouse of Literature; 1013), a compendium of administrative 
documents from past dynasties to serve as an aid in government. He was. 
moreover, in charge of compiling the imperially ordered Canon of 1016. the 
•D*i Song Tungong hxozdng, and engaged himself in matters of content as well. 
Nonetheless, he was not a Taoist priest, nor did he advise his emperor from 
an exclusively Taoist point of view. 

The central ritual event in Zhenzong's reign was the performance of the 
feng J | and shin ceremonies to Heaven and Earth at Mount Tai ( 4 Taishan, 
Shandong) in 1008, preceded by the well-orchestrated receipt of "letters 
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from Heaven" (tiansku K . T). auspicious omens, and repeated requests by 
local people from the Mount Tai region to carry out these sacrifices. As it 
had been with the eariier Chinese emperors who had considered performing 
the feng and ifun ceremonies, and often proceeded at great length with the 
preparations before desisting, deliberations at the Song court were extremely 
circumspect. Wang Qinruo was the decisive influence in carry ing out the 
rituals, with Zhenzong in the appropriate role of an emperor worried about 
overburdening his people. 

In essence, Wang Qinruo and Zhenzong merely brought to its logical 
conclusion a ritual program for building dynastic legitimacy that had been 
started by the dynastic founders Taizu (r. 960-76) and Taizong <r. 9 7 ^- 97 ). 
Taoist rituals were an important—but by no means exclusive—pan of this 
program. The increasingly negative historiography in the following decades 
reflects the subsequent victory of a different view on legitimaoon. which dc- 
cmphasizcd the direct intervention of Heaven in the bestowal of its mandate to 
mlc and stressed the moral nature of imperial rule, which quasi-automatically 
bestowed the Heavenly Mandate (tianmtng K V*). From this point of view; 
Wang Qinruo was a manipulator of heavenly signs and imperial rituals, or 
even a Taoist in Confudan disguise, whereas he and other early Song ritual 
spcdalists were merely continuing Tang and older traditions of imperial ritual 
practice supported by large segments of the political-scholarly elite of their 
day. Since in those days Taoist and state ritual traditions were still very dose 
to each other, early Song legitimation activities naturally showed similarities 
with Taoist ritual in general and involved the performance of specific Taoist 
rituals and the support of Taoist institutions. Ultimately, the ritual specialist 
was the emperor, not a Taoist priest, and his advisors were secular offidals. 
not Taoist priests. The common qualification of these activities as Taoist 
results from a biased historiography, which prefers to assodatc such rituals 
with superstition or a supposedly marginal religious tradition, rather than 
mainstream Confucianism or state ntual. 

Although Wang Qinruo wrote extensively, only one of his works is entirely 
preserved, the Mis heng baode zhuan (Biography of [the Perfected Lord] Assist¬ 
ing Sanctity and Protecting Virtue). Otherwise, only shorter pieces of his are 
extant, of which the prose texts (in complete or summary’ form) have been 
gathered in the Song quammi ^ ;£ (Complete Prose of the Song). 
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Wang Wciyi 


fl. 1264-1304; zi: Jingyang ;» M;hao: Leitingsanli t !r s’ i.: l H 
(Vagrant Official of the Thunderclap) 


This major disciple of *Mo Qiyan (1226-^4). hailing from Songjiang K; 1 1 (near 
Shanghai, Jiangsu), practiced and promoted both the Thunder Rites Clexfa) 
and inner alchemy (•ncufan) during Yuan times. Although he received a clas¬ 
sical education in his youth, Wang later used his understanding of matters of 
life and death based on the Daodejing as a point of entry for studying modes 
of longevity and transcendence. This led him to seek out teachings on inner 
alchemy, and may have brought him into contact with someone in the circle 
of ‘Li Daochun (fl. 1288-^2). 

His eventual enlightenment led him to compose one of his worics that is 
still extant in the Ming Taoist Canon, the Mingflao puin V! jfl i.Ci (Folios on 
Elucidating the Way; CT 273), which structurally resembles the *Wuzhcn ptan 
(Folios on Awakening to Perfection) by ‘Zhang Boduan (987M082)- The second 
work bearing Wangs name, the Daofy xinthuan jfj /£/(?) (Hcart-to-Hcart 
TYansmission of Taoist Rites; CT 1253), has an author's preface dated 1294* A 
collection of mnemonic instructional verses, it is grounded in the traditions 
Wang learned from Mo Qiyan. who practiced the Thunderclap Rites (leirtng 
(j t [; see •feifc). Wang explains that these rites arc superior to the various 
ntual practices that make heavy use of talismans (*fu) because they depend 
solely on concentrating one’s inner vital powers for ritual purposes. In both 
of these texts, Wang uses the quatrain form to praise the values of internally 
creating the powers of thunder to subdue the demonic agents troubling the 
world. 
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Wang Wcnqing 

i n#r 


1093-1153; zi\ Shudao i£ rj; Juio: Chonghc zi HI j* (Master of 
the Unfathomable Harmony). Yuyi ren i‘J) A (The One Who 
Encounters The Marvellous); also known as Wangjun i" l>i 


Wang Wcnqing. who came from Jianchang if I \ (Jiangxi), was a Thunder 
Rites specialist of the ‘Shenxiao legacy. Shenxiao enjoyed a high status 
during most of Song Huizongs reign (1100-1125). but his imperial favor was 
terminated in 1119. After ‘Lin Lings u’s disappearance from the capital in that 
year. Wang became the main Shcruiao representative at court In 1122, Huizong, 
seemingly reconciled with the Taoists, offered Wang residence in the Jiuyang 
zongzhen gong W '!'} 1*1 (Palace of the Complete Perfection of the Nine- 
told Yang) and granted him the honorific title of Elder of the Unfathomable 
Emptiness and the Wondrous Dao (Chongxu miaodao xiansheng , :i i j£i u 
). Huizong s ephemeral successor. Song Qinzong (r 1125-27). also conferred 
a utlc on Wang and posthumous utles on his parents. However, Wang soon 
decided to renounce the world and live in retirement. In 1143. Song Gaozong 
(r. 1127-^2) invited him to court, but he declined the summons. He died ten 
years later at the Qingdu guan ££!iV (Abbey of the Clear Metropolis) in 
Nanfeng | (Guangdong). 

Wang Wcnqing is attributed w’ith several sections of the ritual compen¬ 
dium *Daofa huiyiuin (Corpus of Taoist Ritual) dealing with the Thunder 
Rites, including the "Xuanzhu gc~ £ ft (Song of the Mysterious Pearl; J. 
70), Thunderclap (Lciting ,!i -V) wntings ( 67 .na- 29 a. and the whole of j. 76), 
and prefaces to the Five Thunder Rites of Yushu a J* (Jade Pivot; J. 56) and 
the Five Thunder Rites of Shenxiao (Divine Empyrean; j. 61). An illustrated 
supplement to the ‘Durcnjtng, entitled Durra shangpin midojingfucu X A ’ m 
ft \X\ (Talismans and Diagrams of the Wondrous Scripture of the Upper 
Chapters on Salvation; CT 147). is also ascribed to him. Another work, the 
Chongxu tongmtao shichcn Wang xuinshcng juzhtui i'|' A »ij ft- U ; '|- 'v ,* 

(Teachings of Elder Wang of the Unfathomable Emptiness and the Pervading 
Marvel, Servant of the Emperor; CT 1250), reports conversations between 
Wang and his disciple Yuan Tingzhi .» 'h ffi. 
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Wang Xuanfu 

i. ?—345 or 565; fuxo: Zhongyuc zhcnrcn | : fc(A. (Perfected of 
the Ccmral Peak) 2. hao: Donghua dijun •): v ft / [ (Imperial Loid 
of Eastern Florescence). Donghua zi *hi r r (Master of Eastern 
Florescence), Zifu Shaoyang jun # Ifj '> 1 ! 41 ? (Minor Yang Lord of 
the Purple Bureau (Grotto-Heaven]), Huayang zhcnrcn v lit} iX \ 
(Perfected of Flourishing Yang) 


There arc two transcendents named Wang Xuanfu. The first is a minor figure 
first mennoned in the 'ZMcngao (14.7(1-8*), and the second is an important 
figure in *Quanzhcn Taoism. 

The first Wang Xuanfu was one of many persons who attained immortality 
in 365. while the # Shangqing deities were appearing before *Yang XL Some 
versions of his biography in the Taoist Canon, however, report his ascension 
occurring in 345. Wang was a man from Pci. t; (Jiangsu) who. by a combination 
of techniques, including meditating for thirty-four years, ascended to heaven 
in broad daylight on a doud-carhage drawn by dragons. He was appointed 
Perfected of the Central Peak with his friend Deng Boyuan HMfl j£ at the 
Northern Terrace of the Mysterious Garden (Bei Xuanpu tai It & I HI C’). 

The second Wang Xuanfu, better known as Donghua dijun, was the first 
of the Five Patriarchs (wilzm <i. fil) of Quanzhcn Taoism (sec table 17). The 
obscunty of his origins and even the dynasty when he lived on earth seems to 
indicate that his name was selected to bring the origins of Quanzhcn teachings 
further back into hoary antiquity. The only points of agreement among his 
biographies is that he had a distinctive appearance at birth, that he received 
a set of scriptures from the Supreme Perfected of the White Clouds (Baiyun 
shangzhen TIV _L 1 * 0 , and that he passed his teachings to *ZhongIi Quan 
(*Jtnhan zhcngzong)i, i.ia-b; Jtnlian zhengzong xtanyuan xxangzhuan i: />(' .1 ’./! 
(ill IW t® ft?. CT 174. ijb-iaa; *Luhi zhenxian tidao tongjian. 20.5a). His ascent 
to heaven is celebrated on the sixteenth day of the tenth lunar month. As the 
Divine Lord of Eastern Florescence, he is associated with the paradisiacal isk 
of Fangzhu (*Svushcnfu r6b-8b). 
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Wang Yuan 

i ii 

fl. 146-95: z\: Fangping /j | * 

Wang Yuan, who was a native of Dongfrai ji'J (Shandong), is primarily known 
from his biography in the *Shcnxian zhiain in which he is associated with the 
immortal ’Magu. In diis biography Wang ls described as having a reasonably 
standard official career, despite an interest in esoteric texts and an ability to 
foretell the future, before resigning to cultivate the Dao. In typical fashion, 
he refuses to sene Han Huandi {r. 146-168 ce) and. instead, lives in the house 
of the official Chen Dan PfcJft. After some thirty years. Wang announces his 
imminent transformation and attains release from the corpse (* shijit ) in 185 
(this date is ascertained by cross-checking with the details of Chen Dan s career 
as it is revealed in the Hou Honshu or History of the Liter Hun). 

After transformation. Wang depans for Mount Guacang (Guacang shan 
Ji r i IS ill . Zhejiang). On the way, he visits the house of one Cai Jing ? : §?, a 
commoner who Wang instructs as he is fated for transcendence. Cai, in turn, 
transforms. Ten years later Cai Jing returns home to announce that Wang 
Yuan will soon arrive. Wang arrives in glory and. in turn, summons Magu. 
When the three of them arc present, they perform the cuisine ritual (see *cfcu) 
along with Cai Jing’s family. Then the whole party gets drunk on Heavenly 
wine. Later, in conversation, it is revealed that Wang “normally rules over 
Mount * Kunlun and comes and goes to the Luofu Mountains (*Luofu shan) 
and Mount Guacang" and that he “sets in older the affairs of the Heavenly 
departments." (For other details on the story of Wang Yuan, Cai Jing, and 
Magu. see under *Magu.) 

Wang Yuan’s identity is. however, somewhat more complex. The 0 Laozi 
bianhuajing (Scripture of the Transformations of Laozi) lists Wang Fangping 
as a transformation of Laozi. placing him in the Han. immediately preceding 
Laozi's manifestations near Chengdu in the Yangjia reign period ( 132-36 ce). 
TTiis Wang Fangping is dearly too early to be the same as the Wang Yuan 
of the SJienxwn zhuan. On the other hand, texts related to the twenty-four 
panshes of the early Cdcstial Masters (preserved in the *Yunfi qiqian as 
well as in ’Du Guangting's Donation Mi yuedu minphanji 3 ] X fel jft hi *fV ft 
1 1T1!, CT 599) have Wang Fangping receiving a revelation from Laozi. 

In addition to this confusion. Wang Yuan has also been identified as Lord 
Wang of the Western Citadel (Xicheng Wangjun r j iit 1 : . (f). An equivalence 
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between Wang Yuan and Lord Wang of the Western Citadel is of signifi¬ 
cant interest as Lord Wang of the Western Citadel plays a major role in the 
transmission of certain texts and techniques that arc central to ‘Shangqing 
Taoism and was, notably, the teacher of Mao Ying jffl (sec *Maojun). In his 
‘ZhenUng wayt r u (Chan of the Ranks and Functions of the Perfected Numi¬ 
nous Beings), *Tao Hongjing lists Lord Wang (under his extended title), with 
the commentary (by •LUqiu Fangyuan, transformed 902) claiming that he is 
’Wang Yuan, zi Fangping." Loni Wangs biography in the m Maoshanzhi (early 
founcenth century), a treatise dealing with the spiritual home of Shangqing 
Taoism, is unambiguous in making this identification. The same identification 
is made in the ‘Qingwri xianpu (Register of Pure Tenuity Transcendents) of 
129.L which is related to the •Qingwei scriptural tradition. 

Unfortunately. Lord Wang of the Western Citadel appears to have been 
active in the first century bce (as in the * Santuin ncijicjing) and in the early years 
ce. at least a century and a half before Wang Yuan attained transcendence. 
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Wang Yuanzhi 

iig-Mor: #) 

528-635; zi: Deguang , l UV 

Wang Yuanzhi was the leader who stimulated the Tang rulers' allegiance to 
Taoism. He was the successor to the spiritual authority of the preeminent 
Taoist of the late Six Dynasties period. *Tao Hongjing. In the annals of the 
•Shangqing order, Wang is designated as the tradition's tenth patriarch or 
Grand Master (zongsht Mi). Beyond his involvement in drawing rulers toward 
Taoism, relatively little is known of Wang's life. No writings arc attributed to 
him. and we know virtually nothing of his beliefs or practice. His importance 
thus lies in his establishment of the political eminence of Taoism at the outset 
of the Tang, and in his transmission of that eminence to •Pan Shizheng and 
ultimately to *Sima Chengzhen. 

Wang has biographies both in the dynastic histories Jiu Tangshu . 192.5125- 
26; Xin Tangshu . 204.5803-4) and in the Datyzang (c.g., Zhenxi ,*( . in YJQQ 

S_iia-i?a; •Miwifuirt zfci. 22.ia-na). Wang's parents had both been members of 
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the elite of south China, but Wang turned to the religious life, studying under 
a little-known disciple of Tao named Zang Jin M f’ . In time. Wang became 
sufficiently well known to be summoned both to the court of the short-lived 
Chen dynasty of south China (557-89) and to that of Sui Yangdi (r. 604-17). 
Though known as a supporter of Buddhism, Yangdi formally summoned 
Wang to court and ’ personally performed the ceremonies of a disciple/' 
thereby recognizing the centuries-old paradigm of the Taoist master as the 
teacher of sovereigns (diuungshi ft | : .[)li). When Yangdi proposed moving 
the capital to the south. Wang warned against the move, but Yangdi ignored 
his advice. That act apparently persuaded Wang that Yangdi was no longer 
the legitimate Son of Heaven, a position that had needed Taoist confirmation 
for hundreds of years. Wang therefore turned his attention to Li Yuan } { \\\ 
(Gaozu. r. 618-26). the future founder of the Tang dynasty: W r ang reportedly 
told Li that he would become the next emperor, and 'secretly transmitted to 
him the [Taoist) sacred registers and the [Heavenly] Mandate." 

Some scholars have argued that W ang initiated the prophecies that iden¬ 
tified Lis ancestor as the Taoist sage Laozi. an identification that became a 
crucial element of Tang Icgitimatory doctnne and justified the extensive Tang 
promotion of Taoism. There is little evidence to support the argument that it 
was Wang who initiated such ideas. But in 621 he did recognize Gaozu s suc¬ 
cessor. Taizong (r. 626-49). as “the Son of Heaven of Great Peace" (Tatping 
txanzi \ T K f ). Taizong reportedly offered W'ang a government position, 
but Wang naturally declined, whereupon the emperor built an abbey for him 
at Mount Mao (*Maoshan. Jiangsu). Just before Wang's death in 655, Taizong 
issued a rescript expressing gratitude for W r ang's gracious and conscientious 
attentions. In 680 Tang Gaozong (r. 649-83) canonized and ennobled Wang, 
and in 6H4 Empress W f u lauded Wang in an edict. The Standard Histories sug¬ 
gest that Wang lived some 126 years, but the Taoist biographies establish that 
he died 1 November 635, at the age of 107. 
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WangZhc 

ift 


1113-70; original ming: Zhongfu ,:i n: Yunqing ‘ti'W. Zhiming 
Hi ty ; too : Chongyang <f* V (Double Yang) 


Wang Zhe (Wang Chongyang). the founder of the ‘Quanzhen order, was born 
into a wealthy family near Xianyang £ . west of Xi'an (Shaanxi). When he 
was a teenager, the area became engulfed in the war between the Jin and the 
Song, and was not at peace until the iioos. This situation curtailed Wangs 
ambitions, and he seems to have eventually renounced efforts to become a 
scholar and then to build a military career. He moved to the area just north 
of the Zhongnan mountains (Zhongnan shan £? 1 -1 il ). where apparently he 
turned into a drunkani and a local bully. In 1159 he reportedly met two extraor¬ 
dinary persons." later identified by the Quanzhen tradition as *Lu Dongbin 
and "Zhongli Quan. who made a profound impression on him. He met them 
again one year later and began to devote himself to self-cultivation. 

From 1160 to 1163, he lived in a self-made grave called "tomb of the living 
dead" (huosi ren mu A A ). then moved to a hermitage shared with two 
other ascetics. In 1167, he burned the hermitage down and headed for faraway 
Shandong, where his predication met with great success. In each of the five 
districts at the tip of the Shandong peninsula, he founded a lay association (hui 
7 J ) with a name beginning with “Three Teachings" and a specific denomina¬ 
tion. Each association had a meeting hall {tang v ) where devotees convened 
for prayer and meditation. Wang visited these groups regularly and wrote for 
them prose and poetic texts conveying his ethical and 'nculan pedagogy. Later 
tradition isolates among his disciples a paradigmatic group of seven, known 
as the Seven Real Men (qtzhen L i-l) : # Ma Yu, *Tan Chuduan, # Liu Chuxuan, 
•Qiu Chuji . 4 Wang Chuyi. 4 Hao Datong and 4 Sun Bu’cr (see table 17). Wang 
wanted to take them back to Shaanxi to comen his native area, but he died 
on the way. in Kaifeng (Henan). 

Wang belongs to the hagiographic category of people who create new 
religions. The construction of his legend includes the portrait of a sinner con¬ 
verted fairly late—at the age of forty-six—to religious life, and of a forceful and 
independent man more akin to a soldier than an official. Whereas Quanzhen's 
later history is well charted by a host of sources (mainly inscriptions). Wang's 
life stands apart since no contemporary records except his own works arc 
extant. The first comprehensive accounts of his life arc an inscription dated 
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1232 and several later hagiographic documents. These, on the other hand, arc 
very nch and cover a vast array of genres, including a pictorial representa¬ 
tion of his life among the murals of the *Yonglc gong. A comparison of this 
hagiography with Wang's extant poetry, which we have no reason to consider 
spurious, reveals that the broad oudincs of his life's events arc reliable, but the 
real character behind them is rather difficult to apprehend. 

One of the most fascinating accounts of Wang’s life is an autobiographi¬ 
cal poem, the ’ \Mi2hcn gc" f\ t'i or “Song on Awakening to Reality" (in 
‘Chongyang Quanzhen ji. 9 .nb-i 2 b). Many themes in this text later became 
standanl elements of die Quan2hcn self-image and were repeatedly employed 
in inscriptions and hagiographies. For instance, when Wang decides to devote 
himself to the pursuit of immortality, he breaks off his relationship with his 
wife and children in an abrupt way. telling them that their plight is not any¬ 
more of his concern. This violent scene was included in many later Quanzhen 
Taoists’ biographies, and was represented in excruciating detail in a theatre 
play (see under *Ma Yu). 

Wing Zhe wrote a considerable amount of poetry that circulated as iso¬ 
lated pieces: there has never been a unique authoritative collccnon. Much 
of what we have was collected by Ma Yu and his disciples in the 1180s. and 
so emphasizes Wang's privileged relation with Ma. These works consist of a 
large collection of poems in various genres entitled ‘Chongyang Quanzhen ji 
(Anthology on the Completion of Authenticity, by [Wang] Chongyang; CT 
1153), and of two compilations of his poetic exchanges with Ma, the Jiaohuajt 
(Anthology of Religious Conversions; CT 1154) and the Fenli shihua 
ji 'ft Si I ffc V (Anthology of the Ten Stages of Pear-Slicing; CT 1155). Many 
poems arc found in two of these three works, which suggests an intricate 
compilation process. On the other hand, the Chongyang zhenren shou Danyang 
crshuijuo VftlTW I W (The Twenty-Four Instructions Given 

to [Ma] Danyang by the Real Man [Wang] Chongyang; CT 115B) seems to be 
apocryphal. Other works in the Daozang attributed to Wang arc also of highly 
doubtful authenticity. These include a short exposition of the Taoist lifestyle, 
entitled # C 7 u>rtgwmg Ujiao sJmvu bm (Fifteen Essays by [Wang] Chongyang to 
Establish His Teaching; CT 1233). and an original ‘noidan treatise, the Jinguan 
yusuo \uc 1c 1*. ,Vll (Instructions on the Golden Chain and the Jade Lock; 
CT 1156). 
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Wang Zhijin 


1178-1263; hdo: Qiyun zi ft 5 p 
(Master Dwelling among die Clouds) 

Wang Zhijin is one of the most famous *Quanzhen masters of the third gen¬ 
eration. He became an adept at the age of twenty under the tutelage of *Hao 
Datong. After Hao's death in 1213. he led an ascetic vagrant life before setding 
on Mount Pan (Panshan *.ft ill), a small mountain with a long Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion located bccwccn today s Beijing and Tianjin. When *Qiu Chuji returned 
to Beijing from his famous journey to Chinggis khan s camp. Wang formally 
became one of his disciples. When Qiu died in 1227. Wang left Mount Pan to 
set up new communities and, after the final demise of the Jin rule, was one 
of the first Quan2hen masters under Mongol authority to go on missionary 
tours in the valley of the Yellow River. His lifetime task was to build a large 
monaster)’ in Kaifeng. on the spot where *Wang Zhe had died; this was to 
become the Ghaoyuan gong *>1 Teft (Palace of the Audience with the [Three] 
Primes), of which one tower is still standing. Although Wang's teaching and 
ntual activities extended throughout the whole of northern China, where he 
travelled tirelessly, most of his branch communities, often named Qiyun guan 
*£ }± (TV (Abbey of Dwelling among the Clouds) after his kao, were located near 
Kaiteng, in the northern part of present-day Henan. His national prestige was 
recognized In 1263 when, while still alive, he was awarded with a six-character 
title of zhenren. 

Wang's major legacy is surely his recorded sayings, the Panshan Qiyun Wang 
zhenrenytdu Tft ill I): X I it K V! i (Recorded Sayings of the Real Man Wang 
Qiyun from Mount Pan; 1247; CT1059)- This was the most famous Quanzhen 
•yulid. as attested by its inclusion in the "Xtuzfcen rJtuhu (/. 53) and by numerous 
later quotations and prefaces, including 00c by the famous latc-Ming philoso¬ 
pher Jiao Hong • (1*41-1620). The received text is well established: the 
Daozang and a Yuan edition kept at the Beijing National Library’ arc identical, 
while the Xtuxhen shtshu edition is almost the same, except for the entirely dif¬ 
ferent order of the 101 anecdotes. This is remarkable for a collection of random 
jottings, compiled without a preconceived plan during the author's lifetime and 
written in colloquial language. Throughout this lively work, Wang appears as 
a passionate preacher, not averse to using Chan-like tricks, jokes or riddles to 
elicit enlightenment in his audience, but especially prone to tell the stories of 
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immortals and Quan2hcn patriarchs inflicting trials upon their followers to 
test their control over body and mind. Qiu Chuji figures prominently in many 
anecdotes, and appears as a paragon of the search for immortality whom all 
adepts should emulate. Although the Panshan yulu docs not display theoretical 
peculiarities, it has a voice of its own in the larger corpus of Quanzhen litera¬ 
ture. The pervasive theme of death, and the preference of absolute fluidity 
of mind over the use of mental symbols in meditation techniques, show that 
Wang's teachings as well as his person were all about directly coming to grasp 
the "great affair of life and death" (shengst dashi ML k IQ. 
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Wangwu shan 


Ji 


Mount Wangwu (Henan) 


Mount Wangwu. on the Henan-Shanxi border about 50 km north of Luo- 
yang, gained special prominence within ‘Shangqing Taoism, which made it 
the domain of Lord Wang of the Western Citadel (Xichcng Wangjun 

’h sec under * Wang Yuan). Numerous Shangqing scriptures and methods 
arc said to have been revealed or secreted on Mount Wangwu. Accordingly, 
the mountain was listed as the foremost of the ten great Grotto-Heavens {da 
dongtidn A ill A) in the systematized sacred geography by 4 Du Guangting, 
the Dongixan fudt yvedu mingrhiin ji jf«] A tin If. lit if* ft. Il lit! (Records of Grotto- 
Heavens. Blissful Lands, Peaks, Rivers, and Famous Mountains; CT 599). The 
jfwnzJti 1.V;Ij (Monograph of Mount Wangwu) by Li Guiyi 
Pjl . originally compiled in 877. also provides much topographic and bio¬ 
graphical information. 

Due to its proximity to the capital and the prominence of the Shangqing 
lineage. Mount Wangwu became a focus of imperial attention during the 
Tang dynasty. It was a site for imperial rites of "casting the dragons" (see "ton 
lufig/un) as well imperially sponsored Taoist establishments. The local god 
of Mount Wangwu aided in quelling the An Lushan jfc ty ill and Shi Siming 
vj 1 • :VJ uprisings (755-63) and was ennobled by Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) as 
Celestial King of the Numina and Spirits (Zongling mingshen tianwang 
HIIll A£> 
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Among the important establishments on the mountain was the Yangtai 
guan Pi \> (Abbey of the Yang Platform), the residence of *Sima Cheng- 
2hen (646-735). Repaired at the onJcr of Tang Xuanzong in 72*. it was the site 
for a Golden Register Retreat Cjtnlu zhat) in 735, performed by Pnnccss Jade 
Perfected, daughter of Tang Ruizong (r. 684-90. 710-12). who is said to have 
studied here before her Taoist initiation in 711 (see Benn 1991)- 

Du Guangting’s preface to the Tiantan Wangwu shan jkctig/t ji .tlv,’ I v 
: IH? yVi'd (Records of TYaccs of the Saints on Mount Wangwu, the Celestial 
Altar, CT 969) provides a Taoist view of the history and geography of the 
mountain. The mam peak, named Celestial Altar (Tiantan A* jff), is the locus 
for regular assembbes of transcendent officials of all the mountains and Grotto- 
Heavens who examine and judge the students of the Dao. This was also the 
site for the Yellow Emperor's (*Huangdi) encounter with the Queen Mother 
of the West (‘Xiwang mu), whose envoys, the Mystenous Woman (*XuannU) 
and the Azure Lad (*Qingtong). presented him with esoteric devices to repel 
the demon Chiyou li V . Du refers to an annual assembly on the mountain 
which was held on the fifteenth day of the eighth lunar month. The main 
text elaborates on these narratives, and includes a detailed dcscnption of the 
mythical topography of the mountain, a short biography of Sima Chengzhen, 
and several verses, among them two attributed to Tang Ruizong. 

Gil RAZ 
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Wang Yuan; Taoist sacred sites 


wangyc 

Royal Lords 


In premodern China, personages of authority* with the Chinese character 
wung I (lit., “king") in their titles, ranging from imperial princes (qinwang fU 
) to bandit leaders (shanzhi xi Jdnvng || K 1), were frequently addressed 
using the respectful title of wangyc (lit.. ”my lord” or “your lordship/high¬ 
ness"). Throughout much of Fujian and Taiwan, the term wangyc. usually 
translated as Royal Lord, was and frequently still is used to refer to a wide 
variety of demons and deities, including plague spirits (•weruhen), vengeful 
ghosts (Itgui VO r i/.). plague demons (yigitf Vi ). and historical figures such as 
Koxinga (Zheng Chenggong > c 1624-62; ECCP108-9). 
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Tlic origins of the wangye remain murky, but the term appears in Qing- 
dynasty gazetteers from Pujian. some of which claim that temples to these 
deities existed as early as the Song dynast)’ While relatively little research on 
Fujian's wangye had been done until the 1090s. a significant body of scholar¬ 
ship exists on this cult in Taiwan (for bibliographic information see Kang Bao 
1997.248-57; Lin Mcirong 1997)- Government-compiled statistics on registered 
temples, while seriously underreporting actual numbers of temples, reveals 
the popularity the wangye enjoyed throughout Taiwan during the Japanese 
Occupation {1895-1945} and postwar periods. The data indicate that in 1918 
the number of Royal Lords temples registered with the Japanese colonial 
government w*as 447 (12.86% of all temples), second only to Earth God (*Tudi 
gong) temples (669; 19 25%). The 1930 survey lists 534 Royal Lords temples 
<14-59%; again second to Earth God temples at 674 and 18.41%). Four temple 
surveys conducted after 1945 indicate that among registered temples those to 
Royal Lonls had attained a position of supreme popularity, with 677 Royal 
Lords temples (17.63%) in 1900. 556 (13.26%) in 1966.747 (1399%) in 1975. and 
753 {13.59%) in 1981 (Yu Guanghong 1983. 81-82). Most of these temples arc 
located along the southwestern coast of Taiwan, bur wangye are worshipped 
throughout the island. Numerous wangye temples may also be found in the 
Pescadores (Penghu > : *V]; Huang Youring 1992: Wilkerson 1995), as w r cll as 
Quemoy (Jinmen 4 ?P ']). 

Taiwan's most popular wangye has always been Lord Chi (Chi Wangye , 

* fit!), whose cult appears to have developed in Fujian and can be traced back 
to the cult of the plague-fighting martial deity *Wcn Qiong. In Taiwan, Lord 
Chi is worshipped individually as the main deity (zhushen I (V) or a subsid¬ 
iary deity (peishen P-i ffl*) of numerous temples, and as one of a group of five 
very’ popular wungye known as the Lords of One Thousand Years of the Five 
Pnncc's Palaces (Wufu qiansui ‘j iff f v<). Other popular wangye include 
plague spirits such as the Great Emperors of the Five Blessings (Wufu dadi 
r hii k#i )» whose cult may be traced back to the Five Envoys of Epidemics 
(Wuwen shizhe *i \'A ). as well as the Lords of One Thousand Years (Who 

Appear on Earth Every] Five Years (Wunian qiansui /[*!• f *£), whose cult 
may be traced back to the Twelve Year-Controlling Kings of Epidemics (Shi'er 
zhintan wenwang | {fi 3i). 

Many different hagiographies of the wangye still circulate, but the most 
popular one is based on the hagiography’ of Wen Qiong and states that the 
uvangyc sacrificed their own lives to prevent plague spirits from poisoning local 
wells. Other stones describe the wangye as scholar-officials who died in battle 
or during a shipwreck, or who had been executed by China's first emperor 
Qin Shi huangdi (r. 221-210 bce). One story; which appears to be based on an 
account preserved in *Dunhuang manuscripts (Walcy i960. 124-44). states 
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that Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) attempted to test the spiritual powers of the 
•Tianshi dao patriarch by ordering these scholars to hide in a cellar at the 
imperial palace and play musk. The emperor then told this Taoist patriarch 
that die palace was haunted, and asked him to perform an exorcism, which 
he accomplished by locating the scholars in their hideout using a mirror. He 
then put them to death, prompting the emperor to erect a shrine to appease 
their spirits (Zheng Zhiming 1988a). What all these stories have in common is 
the theme of untimely and wrongful death, and it appears that most wangyc 
arc in fact demons who ended up being worshipped as divinities. 

At present, Taiwan's most renowned wangyt temples arc the Daitian fu It 
A Iff (Hall [of the Royal Loids] who Represent Heaven) of Madou «. and 
Nankunshen ;}j Hl.iS (Tainan), the Zhen'an gong ill 'jc J-V (Palace of Securing 
TYanquillity) at Mamingshan M )K (Yunlin). and the Donglonggong »• I-V 
(Palace of Eastern Beneficence) in Donggang ifs (Pingdong; Hiraki Kohei 
1987; Kang Bao 1991; Li Fengmao 1993b). The island's largest and most popular 
plague expulsion festivals (commonly called ‘wmjtoo) arc also staged at these 
sites, as well as the Qing'an gong £ >*V (Palace of Felicitous Tranquillity), 
a *Mazu temple in Xigang i 1 ^ i/J (Tainan; Jordan 1976). 
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Wangzi Qiao 

if* 

Wangzj Qiao (whose name is also transliterated as Wang Ziqiao) appears in 
numerous early sources as an exemplar)’ model for a successful adept. His ha¬ 
giography in the *Liexian zhuan (trans. Kaltcnmark 1953,109-14) identifies him 
as Jin | . heir to King Ling of Zhou (Lingwang. r. 571-545 bce). After studying 
with Fu Qiu fV IT. on Mount Song (*Songshan, Henan) for over thirty years, 
he disappeared riding a white crane. Shrines were erected on Mount Goushi 
(Goushi shan lx. ill f Henan) and on Mount Song. A disunct, and probably 
older, tradition is preserved in the Tuinwm fill (Heavenly Questions) poem 
of the Chun .j; S (Songs of Chu; trans. Hawkes 1985,122-51) and in Wang YTs 
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* \% (second century ce) commentary, which describe Wangzi Qiao manifest¬ 
ing himself as a rainbow before transforming into a great bird. 

Wangzi Qiao's fame grew during the Han culminating in the Wangzi Qtao 
bci I : ft t l j (Stele to Wangzi Qiao), erected in 165 at the prompting of Han 
Huandi (r. 146-168) at the shrine of the Wang family of Meng V! (in Henan), to 
commemorate the transcendent's appearance in 137 ce dunngthc la to festival 
(the popular New Year's day; Bodde 1975. 49 - 74 )- Among the Perfected who 
appeared to ‘Yang Xi, Wangzi Qiao later was recognized in the ‘Shangqing 
scriptures as the official in charge of the Golden Court Cavern (Jin ting dong 
> , 1 >!)below MountTongbo(Tongboshan HIT , Zhejiang; 'Zhtnpio, 1.2b; 
‘Zhonling wciyt tu , 5a). In 711. Tang Ruizong (r. 684-90, 710-12) sponsored the 
establishment of the ‘Tongbo guan (Abbey of the Paulownias and Cypresses). 
During his residency there. ‘Sima Chengzhen w rote a hagiography describing 
Wangzi Qiao's histoncal appearances, the Shangqxng sh 1 dichcn Tongbo zhenren 
zhcniuzan ± ?/(f > rftC HI fl‘l 1 *' K flIH «'n (Appraisals to Authentic Pictures of 
the Perfeaed of Tongbo. Director Aide to Imperial Dawn of Highest Clarity; 
CT 612). 

During the Five Dynasties. Wangzi Qiao was designated Perfeaed Lord 
and Primordial Aide (Yuanbi zhenjun jt$i i*( ft). He w*as entitled Perfected 
Lord of Pnmordial Response (Yiianying zhenjun l; W 1*1 \ •) by Song Hui 2 ong 
in 1113. and Perfected of Bcnefic Munificence and Wide Deliverance (Shanli 
guangji zhenren ; p] ifi i*( K ) by Song Gaozong dunng the Shaoxing reign 
period (1x31-62). 
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Wdnli xu daozang 

Supplementary Taoist Canon of the Wanli Reign Period 

TTic Da Ming xu daozang/tng Ilf] fJi iff (Scriptures in Supplement to the 

Taoist Canon of the Great Ming) is popularly known as the Wanli xu daozang. 
It dates to the thirty-fifth year of the Wanli reign period (1607) and serves as an 
addendum to the so-called ‘ Zhengtong daozang (Taoist Canon of the Zheng- 
toog Reign Period) issued in 1445* Just how this supplement arose remains 
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somewhat of mystery. What is dear is that, like the Zhengtong Canon itself, 
the compilation of this body of texts resulted from an imperial decree issued 
to the prevailing patriarch of the Celestial Master, or *Tianshi dao lineage. 

The scant bibliographic data on this work to survive suggest that this 
supplement expanded over time, with components added one after the other. 
One due comes from three different editions of the 'Daozang mulu xiangzhu 
(Detailed Commentary on the Index of the Taoist Canon) compiled in 1626. 
Each edition of this index provides a variant form of the table of contents for 
the supplement. One lists titles encompassed in nine cases bearing labels from 
du 1 1 to/ii if t. according to the Qiiinzi wen \ £ (Thousand-Word Text) clas¬ 
sification sequence. Another provides the table of contents for a total of eleven 
eases, adding those labelled luo i\ and jmng Hf} - The third form of the table of 
contents corresponds to the received version of the supplement, accounting 
for altogether thirty-two cases, the last of which is labelled yutg l*. 

Variant forms of a colophon dating to the year Wanli 35 (1607) appear 
throughout the supplement itself, typically but not always recorded at the end 
of the last fasddc in a ease. Eleven arc dated to the fifteenth day of the first 
lunar month (shangyuan jtert ; ic V 1*3 ) and one. the most concisely worded 
colophon, is dated to the fifteenth day of the second lunar month (cryucshtwii n 

11 | ii ). Each colophon states that *Zhang Guoxiang fl-1611) undertook 
collation and publication by imperial command. All but the colophon with 
the vanant date include a title conferred on Zhang by the Wanli Emperor (r. 
1573-1620) in 1605. One also includes reference to his position as the fiftieth 
patriarch of the Celestial Master lineage Another version of the colophon is 
also found at the close of the Da Mingxu daozang )\ng mulu K f: iV *5 11 
ii (Index of the Scriptures in Supplement to the Taoist Canon of the Great 
Ming). An additional line here indicates that the blocks were entrusted to the 
Lingyou gong # (• 1 >*• (Palace of Numinous Support). The construction of 
this hall in a temple complex outside Beijing can be dated to 1603. 

Hie table of contents, appended to that of die Da Ming daozang png, lists 
some fifty titles printed in i 85 jiuan. or chapters. They were cut on 4,440 block 
surfaces, raising the total for the Ming Canon from 74,080 to approximately 
78.520. The wort: on the supplement would appear to have been completed 
in a fairly short penod of time. Prior to its compilation, the Wanli Emperor 
granted copies of a 1598 printing of the Zhengtong Canon to a number of 
temple compounds. A stele inscription martnng his gift to the Chongxuan 
guan £ (IV (Abbey of the Unfathomable Mystery) at Mount Wuyi <*Wuyi 
shan. Pujian) dales to 1605. Such bestowals arc known to have been made on 
behalf of the emperor's mother, but the story behind his authorization of a 
supplement to the Canon remains to be discovcird. 
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Wei Huacun 




251-554; zi: Shen’an f '£; hao: Nanyuc furen jii H< A 
(Lady of the Southern Peak) 


Wei Huacun is the main divine being who transmitted sacred scriptures to 
•Yang Xi between 364 and 570. Those scriptures formed the nucleus of the 
•Shangqing corpus, and Wei was later designated the first Shangqing Grand 
Master (zimgsht . r»li )—the only woman to play a role of such eminence 
within Taoism. 

Various sources contain fragmentary accounts of her life, the most detailed 
of which b in the Taiptngguangji A W ,ii (Extensive Records of the Taipmg 
Xingguo Reign Period; 978; J. 58 ). Similar but shorter accounts arc found in 
the Tatpingyukn A ffi) ¥ (Imperial Readings of the Taiping Xingguo Reign 
Period; 985; j. 678) and the 'Yunji qiquxn ( 4 . 2 a-b). Other relevant matcnals 
are in fUiin 3 of # Tao Hongjing's 'Dengzhen yinjuc. Finally, the Xuamjiuin jt 

Si ‘A (Anthology of Alpine Springs; CT 1311; 4 . 7 b- 9 a). compiled by the 
forty-third Celestial Master ‘Zhang Yuchu, contains three hagiographies of 
Wei. 

According to these sources. Wei Huacun was born in Ren eh eng (f tft (Shan¬ 
dong) as the daughter of Wei Shu ft! if (209-90). Minister of Education at the 
Jin court and a •Tianshi dao adept. From an eariy age. Huacun read widely 
fiom the Taoist classics and practiced longevity techniques. She wanted to 
pursue a secluded life devoted to Taoism, but at the age of twenty-four she 
was forced to many Liu Wen 3?| X . Grand Guardian (unbao A <V. ) in Nanyang 
l (southern Henan), with whom she had two sons. Pu *55 and Xia JR. 
Later, W*ci retired in Xiuwu at (northern Henan) to practice Taoism, and 
there she was appointed Tianshi dao libationcr ( # ji/iu). In 288. she received 
the visits of four immortals. One of them. Wang Bao the Perfected of 
Clear Emptiness (Qingxu zhenren iVj l|» i‘( A), became her spiritual patron 
and transmitted to her thirty-one scriptures, including the ‘Dadtng zhen/tng 
which later became the central Shangqing scripture. Some time later, \V r ci also 
received the *Huangnngjing from the PerfectedJinglin (Jinglin zhenren [ ft ft 
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In 317. when the Eastern Jin dynast)* cook power, she fled to southeastern 
China with her two sons, and died there at the age of eighty-three. 

Wc\ also became, by divine order of the Queen Mother of the West ( # Xiwang 
mu), the holy spouse of Mao Ying *f-'■ 1 fl (see *Maojun). forming a divine 
couple that was an ideal model for many generations of Shangqing adepts. 
She was later venerated as the Lady of the Southern Peak, an honorary title 
alluding to the first revelation she received on a mountain in the *Hcngshan 
v] i| range (Hunan). In the Tang period both Hengshan and Linchuan I 
(Jiangxi), another important site in her spiritual journey; became centers of 
intense worship of Wei. Van Zhenqing ilf: t*( (709-85). the eminent district 

magistrate and scholar of the Linchuan area, restored the remains of an old 
shrine dedicated to her and wrote a commemorative stele (trans. Schafer 
t 977 b). which ts one of the main extant Tang hagiographic texts. 
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Wen Qiong 

** 

also known as Wen Yuanshuai £i l D! ; (Marshal Wen) and Zhongjing 
Wang ,'i* »Vj }* (Loyal and Defending King) 


Wen Qiong was one of south China's most popular deities during the late 
imperial era. A number of different hagiographies about him survive, but 
most texts state that he resided in Wenzhou $1 (Zhejiang) during the 
Tang dynasty, and that alter his death he joined the chthonic bureaucracy of 
the Great Emperor of the Eastern Peak ("Dongyuc dadi). Vernacular novels 
and folktales about Wen describe him as sacrificing his own life to prevent 
plague spirits (*wvnshcn) ffom poisoning local wells, and he was frequendy 
worshipped as a powerful martial figure who specialized in preventing or 
stopping outbreaks of epidemics. 

Temples to Wen began to be built in southern Zhejiang during the twelfth 
century, including one in Yucqing V district allegedly supported by the 
renowned Nco-Confucian Zhu Xi k f (1130-1200). Wen also figured promi- 
nendy in cxorcistic ntuals performed by ‘Shcnxiao Taoists during the Song 
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and Yuan dynasties (some of these texts arc preserved m the *Daofa huiyuan), 
and 'JdiTshi helped spread his cult throughout south China and founded some 
of his oldest temples (see *taoism and local cults). By the late Ming, 
large-scale plague expulsion festivals devoted to Wen had begun to appear 
throughout Zhejiang, the most famous being in Wenzhou and Hangzhou. 

Wen’s cult began to revive after the end of the Cultural Revolution (1966-76; 
see for example Lao Gewen and Lu Chuikuan 1993)- He is also worshipped 
in Fujian and Taiwan as Lord Chi (Chi Wangyc fit ifi). one of the most 
popular Royal Lords (*wangyc) in these regions. 

Paul R. KATZ 
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# wangyc wenshen ; demons and spirits;taoism and local cults; taoism 
AND POPULAR RELIGION 


Wcnchang 



The Imperial Lord Wcnchang was revered throughout late imperial China as 
die patron saint of literature, guardian of morality and giver of sons. Wcnchang 
first occurs in the Yuanyo u iffi (Far Roaming) poem of the Cftuci !£ & (Songs 
of Chu; trans Kroll 1996b. 662) and Han astronomical works as a constella¬ 
tion. consisting of six stars in Ursa Major . arrayed in a crescent above the ladle 
of the Northern Dipper {*badou). Among these stars were the Director of 
Destinies 1 ] £c m , see # Siming) and Director of Emoluments (siiM n) l ). 

which suggested a role in the administrauon of destiny. There is occasional 
mention of the constellation in Taoist scriptures of the Six Dynasties period, 
and an increasing association of the stars with literature at the popular level, 
no doubt linked to reinterpretation of the name as Literary Glory. 

Worship of Wcnchang grew rapidly after the association of the astensm 
with the god of a northern Sichuancse community named Zitong fy ;» . The 
god of Zitong began as the thunder-wielding snake deity of Mount Qiqiu 
(Qiqiu shan I; llll llj, Sevenfold Mountain) just north of Zitong. The cult had 
a role in the early myth cydc of Sichuan and grew through the absorption of 
surrounding cults, such as the River-Flooding God (Xianhe shen (Vi i \ WO of 
Qiongdu JR n . and Transcendent Zhang (Zhang xian £- (llj) of Chengdu. Posi¬ 
tive. human traits of the god were promoted and the primitive, thcriomorphic 
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identity suppressed undl by the Song the god was a heroic figure credited with 
suppressing rebellion and protecting the Sichuan region. The cult temple was 
situated on the main road from Sichuan to the capital and the god developed a 
reputation for predicting the results of supplicants on die civil service exami¬ 
nations. first through displays of meteorological phenomena, then through 
incubatory dreams, finally by spirit writing (see A senes of spint-writ- 
ing revelations in the late twelfth century established a new identity for the 
god as a high Taoist deity responsible for revealing a corrected version of the 
‘Dadong zltenjing<Authcntic Scripture of the Great Cavern) entitled Wcnchang 
dadong xxdnftng i j ^ iK llli.fi (Immortal Scripture of the Great Cavern by 
Wcnchang; CT 5). The 'Wcndiang huashu (Book of Transformations of Wen¬ 
ching) recounted a salvific mission encompassing numerous human avatars 
and divine appointments, culminating in the gods apotheosis and appointment 
as Wcnchang. keeper of the Cinnamon Record (guiji f ir,) that determines 
the fate of all literati. 

TTic god's identity as Wcnchang and role in the official canon of sacnficcs 
was formally recognized by the Yuan in 1314 and maintained through most of 
late imperial China, despite occasional attacks by conservatives who sought 
to limit worship of the god to the Sichuan region. As the patron deity of the 
examinations, the god was worshipped by literati throughout China and a 
Wcnchang Pavilion (Wcnchang gc i 1 \ fW|) became a common feature in the 
Confuaan temple (Wenmiao £ 0 ]). He is commonly portrayed as a seated 
official of stern visage flanked by the monstrous Kuixmg i'i V . whose pictorial 
representational often forms the character kin Vi or "top examinee," and Zhuyi 
Cfc f i, a red-robed official carrying the record of fated examination results. 
Alternately, he may be flanked by two boys. Heavenly Deaf (Tianlong K ) 
and Earthly Dumb (Diya Itb whose physical disabilities encourage them 
to maintain the secrecy of the celestial records and the profane examination 
system. The god continues to manifest to spirit-writing groups in Taiwan and 
Hong Kong today and is a particular favorite of those studying for the college 
entrance examinations. 

Terry KLEEMAN 

. Klee man 1993; Klccman 1994a; Klee nun 1996; Maspero 1981.129-51 
& Wenduing hxuishu : taoism and local cults; taoism and popular religion 
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Wcnduing huailtu 

z$<t* 

Book of Transformations of Wcnchang 


The Back of Transformations of Wcnchang, also known as the Book of Transfor¬ 
mations of the Imperial Lord of Zitong (Zitong dijun huashu f?;»-ft I ! it .•! >. » 
a first-person chronicle of die lives and experiences of 4 Wcnchang, patron 
deity of literature, literati, and the examination system. The text dates from 
the Southern Soo£ and was first revealed through spirit writing (sec *fu)() to 
devotees of the god of Zitong in Northern Sichuan. In addition to serving 
as a charter for die worship of Wcnchang. die Book of Transformations is also 
one of the earliest examples of the “morality book" (*shanshu) genre and was 
widely reprinted during the Ming and Qing dynasties. 

The earliest hagiography of the god of Zitong was the Qmgftc ncizhuan 
h n ll'l * l , J (Inner Biography of Qinghc), a short work detailing only one 
human incarnation of the god and his apotheosis. It was revealed through a 
Sichuancsc spirit-writing medium named Liu Ansheng |v around 1170. 
In 11B1 Liu. his relatives, and supporters collaborated in producing the first 
seventy-three episodes of the Book of Transformations ; this portion of the scrip¬ 
ture is common to all editions. Anecdotes were assimilated from two other 
local Sichuancsc deities, the River-flooding Dragon of Qiong Pool (Qiongchi 
Xianhc shen ?lti r A \. l . H) and Transcendent Zhang (Zhang xian & (ill), a 
fertility god from Chengdu. It culminated with the god being appointed to 
supervise the Cinnamon Record (guiji f i fa), that determines the fate of all 
literati, in the Wcnchang Palace during the Jin ;• dynasty. The same medium 
also produced a new recension of the ‘Dadongzhenfing (Authentic Scripture of 
the Great Cavern), entitled Wcruduing djd^rtgxianfmg £ /1 k iW (ill ?'■ (Immortal 
Scripture of the Great Cavern by Wcnchang; CT 5), and a Precious Register to 
this scripture that ucd it into Zitong cult lore. 

Episodes 74-94 of the Book of Transformations were added in 1194 by Feng 
Ruyi , l! i ill j and Yang Xing ft} . These chapters relate the further activi¬ 
ties of the god. including the encounters with Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) and 
Tang Xizong (r. 873-88) that won the god his first official ennoblements and 
the god s activities on behalf of the Song. The final three episodes of the Song 
edition, added in 12157 by person or persons unknown, depict the god s role 
in the suppression of the rebellion of W'u Xi in 1206 and unsuccessful 
attempts to oppose the Mongol invaders in 1231 and 1255. In 1316. coinciding 
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with the re inauguration of the civil service examinations, a new recension 
of the Book of Transformations was revealed. Presenting a new. authoritative 
collation of various printed and manuscript editions then in circulation, 
this new recension also exased all portions of the 1194 and 1267 additions 
that were unfavorable to non-Chinese peoples. It is this Yuan version that 
is preserved in the Ming Taoist Canon [Zitong Jijun huashu ft pji | \ (fc ;*J; 
CT170). 

The Book of Transformations was reprinted widely in the Ming and 
Qing dynasties. The earliest surviving edition dates to 1645. The text was 
often included in collections of Wcnchang scriptures and essays, such as 
the great compendium of Wcnchang scriptures. V/endi quarts hu ;i i ,■} 
(Complete Writings of the Imperial Lord Wcnchang). first published in 1743. 
and transmitted in this form to Japan and Korea. .\11 these texts arc based 
on the Song recension, which was reprinted in the jtyao of 1906 

<vol. 23). 

Terry KLEEMAN 

Hi Klccman 1994a (n ans.) 
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fl 1173; ri: Yuanming i; H|| ; hao: Winning zi ,»k Y\ f (Master With No 
Name). Xiangchuan weng * 1 if (Gentleman of Xiangchuan) 


Weng Baoguang, a native of Xiangchuan ll| (Sichuan). is mainly known for 
his commentary to *Zhang Boduan's * Wuzhen pian (Folios on Awakening to 
Perfection) and the three essays collected in the Wuzhen zhizhi xiangshuo san- 
sheng h)\2D ;m ;‘i ; li ,,r Jc k *£• 'C (Straightforward Directions and Detailed 
Explanations on the Wuzhen pian and the Secret Essentials of the Three Vehicles; 
1337; CT143). Weng received the Wuzhen pian from Liu Yongnian PI 'I (A. 
1138 - 68 ), a bibliophile who also published the *Zhouyi cantong qt in 1158 . 

Weng’s commentary to the Wuzhen pian b available in two versions: the 
Wuzhen pian zhushi /| \ in] * i RJ (Commentary and Exegesb to the Wuzhen 
pian: CT 145). with an undated preface, and the Wuzhen piiin zhushu ! (; i*{ 
f if (Commentary and Subcommentary to the Wuzhen piaru CT 141), with 
a preface dated 1173. The *Xtuzhen shishu (CT 263,). 26-30) also quotes from 
two versions, using the hue Wuming zi and Xiangchuan weng to distinguish 
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them. Weng s commentary was soon falsely attributed to *Xuc Daoguang, 
and appears under the latter's name in the Wuzhen pun sdnzhu l/i Ci i .: 1 
(Three Commentaries to the Wuzhen pun; CT 142). This error was corrected 
by Dai Qizong ifc ifr] V|; (fl. 1332-37), who edited the work in 1335 as the Wuzhen 
putn zhuihu (CT 141). 

Dai Qizong's edition abo includes a preface dated 1174 by Chen Dating }\ Y 
a contemporary and admirer of Weng Baoguang(CT 141. preface, 4 b- 5 a). 
Elsewhere. Dai says that he possessed an edition of Weng s commentary which 
included a short preface dated 1174 by Zixu zi j'jfi y (Master of Emptiness) 
that preceded Chen Dalings introduction (CT 143. 22 b- 233 ). According to Dai, 
Zixu zi had condensed and distorted Weng s preface; moreover, he had divided 
the Wuzhen zhlzht xiangshuo into three sections, adding them at the begin¬ 
ning of each chapter of Weng's commentary (this indeed is the arrangement 
found in the Wuzhen pun zhushi). Dai abo states that Zixu zi s interpretation 
of the Wuzhen pun was sexual and represented heterodox teachings (xiezeng 
% *,); therefore he dared not divulge his name and used instead the appella¬ 
tion Zixu zL Others, however, believed Zixu zi and Weng Baoguang to be the 
same person. Thus through the Chen edition Weng became associated with 
the sexual interpretations of ‘neidan. 

In his works, Weng Baoguang combines the terminology of the # Zhong-LU 
school with the language of the Canting qi and the *Yu\fujtng. His Wuzhen pun 
zhushi presents the poems of the original text in a different order compared 
to other versions; moreover, Zhang Boduan's Buddhist poems arc not repro¬ 
duced. The commentary emphasizes the practice of acquiring the ingredients 
of the Golden Elixir, nurturing and refining them, and then using the elixir 
to transform one's viscera and bones into Yang. After a ten-month gestation 
period, the Embryo of Sainthood ('shengta 1) is completed. Weng adds that 
only at this level should the adept withdraw from the worid and practice haoyi 
Vi (embracing the One) for nine years. 

Farzeen BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 

Qj BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 174; Chen Bing 1985. 37 -J 8 
% nexdan; Nanzong 
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wenjiao 

plague expulsion rituals 


Hfatjuw arc plague expulsion Offering ntuals Cjiao) featuring the floating away 
or burning of a "plague boat" which have been performed by Taoist specialists 
throughout south China and Taiwan for at least a millennium. Strictly speak¬ 
ing. the term wenjuxo refers only to those rites performed by Taoist priests, 
but sometimes local communities refer to the entire plague festival (which 
includes a large procession and communal feasting) as a wenjiao. In different 
parts of China, wenjiao arc also referred to by other autonyms and exonyms, 
including Festival of the Eastern Peak ( Jongyue hui Jfc' iU ? 7 >. nuo i. Sending 
off the Lords' Boat wdngchuan 1 (ft), Sending off the Plague Spirits 
(song n'cnshen it }\i A|»). Welcoming the Lonls (yingwang jU I*), and so forth. 

Hie exact origins of uenjure are unknown, but they appear to derive from 
boat expulsion rites performed by Han and non-Han peoples in south China 
during the Dragon Boat Festival, which was held annually on the fifth day of 
the fifth lunar month to prevent outbreaks of epidemics during the summer 
months. In some areas, individuals burned or floated away miniature dragon 
boats, but in others one large dragon boat was built to represent the entire 
community (Eberhard 1968. 391-406; Huang Shi 1979. Katz P. R. 1995a; Kang 
Bao 1997 ). 

Hie earbest surviving bturgical text for a wenjiao is a *Shcnxiao cxorcisnc 
rite performed for individuals entitled Sficitxuio cfuinwen songchuan yi A|» , ! i jq 
Va >5 f;Fi ih (Divine Empyrean Liturgy for Expelling Epidemics and Sending off 
the Boats), which is preserved in the *Daofa hutyuan (Corpus of Taoist Ritual, 
j. 220). Acconiing to this text, die officiating Shenxiao priest first consecrated 
the altar by performing rites such as the Pace of Yu (Vwfm [ Jj l ; see *bugang ). 
Hieo, thirteen different groups of spirits were invited to descend to the altar, 
including Shenxiao patriarchs and deities (groups 1-4). local and household 
deidcs, and dcirics capable of controlling plague spirits (groups 5-7), plague 
spirits (*wenshen) such as the Twelve Kings of Epidemics (groups 8-11). and 
other demonic forces seen as responsible for vanous social misfortunes (groups 
12-13). A small boat used to expel the plague sprits and other demonic crea¬ 
tures was then carried to the sick person's room or the main room of the 
house. All the spirits invited to the ritual were offered a banquet, with the 
plague spirits and other demons receiving meat dLshes and the Shenxiao and 
protective dciries receiving purely vegetarian items and incense. The Shenxiao 
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master proceeded to read a Statement (shuwen £) which described the 
plague deities as carrying out Heavens will by observing human behavior, 
rewarding the good and punishing the wicked. The text warns that those who 
follow' the Dao shall flourish, while those who counter the Dao shall perish. 
After the Statement had been read, the Shenxiao master ordered the martial 
deities serving him, as well as stricken persons household deities, to capture 
the plague deities and force them onto the boat. Finally, the boat was taken 
out of the house and burned. Related texts may be found in). 219, 221, and 
256 of the Daofa kuivujn. Qing-dynasty liturgical texts from Sichuan include 
the Hewen zhcngduio ji ftl Vii 1! Wi (Anthology* of the Orthodox Audience 
of the Pacification of Plagues) and the Hewen qianzhou quan/i ftllffjQ fj 
t|. (Complete Collection of the Pacification of Plagues Ritual for Expelling 
the Boats), both of which arc reprinted in the # 2 «iwgwv 2 i daoshu (see Katz P R. 
1995a; Katz P. R 1995b). 

As we arc unable to determine the exact origins of the wtnjiao, so do we 
encounter numerous difficulties attempting to trace its spread. We do not 
know exactly how it was transmitted throughout south China, although this 
was apparently done by # Zhcngyi 'daoshi and their disciples. These rituals 
continued to follow the ritual structure presented above, but also began to be 
performed for entire communities. Local gazetteers and other sources from 
south China composed during the late imperial era reveal that boat expulsion 
festivals for entire communities had become increasingly common in these 
provinces* coastal regions, and that daoshi were usually summoned to perform 
wenjiao at these events. Some of die most famous wenjiao were held in urban 
centers such as Fuzhou (Fujian; Xu Xiaowang 1993) and Wenzhou ffi 11 (Zhe¬ 
jiang; Katz P. R. 1995a. Xu Hongtu and Zhang Aiping 1997. 3 i- 33 « 45 - 47 , and 
136-46). although smaller scale rites arc also held in other parts of south China 
(Xiao Bing 199a; Xu Hongtu 1995a, 85-86. Xu Hongtu 1995b. 32. 37, and 50). 
Wenfiao spread from Fujian to Taiwan during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and arc still regularly performed at •wjngyr (Royal Lords) temples 
along the island's southwestern coast, the most famous being at Donggang 

V' (Pingdong distnet; Hiraki Kohci 1987; Kang Bao 1991; Li Fengmao 1993b) 
and Xigang ^1 (Tainan district; Jordan 1976)- Lituigical texts belonging to 
daoshi from Tainan district may be found in the collection edited by Ofuchi 
Ninji (1983). Migrants from Fujian and Guangdong also transmitted wenjiao 
to parts of Southeast Asia (Cheu Hock Tong 1988; Tan Chcc Bcng 1990a). 

Paul R. KATZ 

Lj Katz P. R. 1995a: Katz P. R 1995b; Kang Bao 1997; Li Fengmao 1993b; Li 
Fengmao 1994; Liu Zhiwan 1983b; Schipper 1985b 
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wcjishen 




plague spirits 


Plague spirits arc generally conceived of as being deities belonging to the 
Ministry of Epidemics (Wenbu iff ffl) of the celestial bureaucracy who arc 
charged with punishing wrong-doers by afflicting them with contagious dis¬ 
eases. As such they arc often contrasted with vengeful ghosts (hgui Vfl *ij.) and 
plague demons (yigui i *$£), souls of the unruly dead who spread epidemics 
to extort offerings but do not belong to the celestial bureaucracy. However, 
some plague spirits (such as the ‘wangyc or Royal Lonis of Fujian and Taiwan) 
were originally conceived of as demons but ended up being worshipped as 
deities. 

Plague spirits arc mentioned in early Taoist texts such as the ‘Ntfijingguilii 
(Demon Statutes of Nikpng) and the 'Dongyuan shenzhou jlng (see Li Feng- 
mao 1993a). but cults to them do not seem to haw become widespread until 
the Song dynast)’. In late imperial China, the most widely worshipped plague 
spirits were the Five Envoys of Epidemics (Wuwen shizhe !i 0 , f£? n ) and the 
Twelve Year-Controlling Kings of Epidemics (Shi'er zhinian wenwang | Y: 
*Y & I .). In terms of cosmology, the Five Envoys were linked to the *wiuing. 
while the Twelve Kings were worshipped as underlings of the stellar deity 
Taisui k S (Jupiter). Temples and small shrines to these deities appear to 
have been founded by Taoist specialists and local worshippers as early as the 
Song dynasty (if not earlier), but their cults appear to have been most popu¬ 
lar in Fujian (where the Five Envoys were worshipped as the Five Emperors 
or Wudi h . 'j) and Taiwan (where they arc worshipped among the island's 
numerous wvingye). Migrants from Fujian and Guangdong also brought their 
culls into parts of Southeast Asia (Cheu Hock Tong 1988; Tan Chcc-Bcng 
1990a). Plague spirits are often propitiated during large-scale Taoist Offering 
rituals commonly referred to as *wtnjiao. 

Paul R. KATZ 

Li Doolittle 1865-67.157-67 and 276-87; Katz P. R. 1995a. 50 - 59 ; Li Fengmao 
1993a; Li Fengmao 1994; Maejima Shinji 1938; Schippcr 1985b; Szonyi 1997; Xu 
Xiaowang 1993 
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Wcnzi 

Book of Master Wen 

TTic Hfeizi is a work with a complex and not yet entirely understood textual 
history. The bibliography in the Hanshu (History of the Former Han) states that 
its author was ~a student of Laozi who lived at the same time as Confucius.” 
but adds that "the wot* appears to be a forgery/ Later. Li Xian J it. of the 
Northern Wei dynasty (386-5*4) wrote a commentary on it. He gave Wcnzi s 
surname as Xin 9 1 and his appellation as Jiran ,|;H. Wcn2i reportedly had 
studied under Fan Li ftV £ (sixth century bce), but onginally had received 
teachings from Laozi 

These early editions of the Wmzt arc lost, but in 1973. bamboo snips of the 
text were excavated from a tomb in Dingxian i (Hebei). As this was the 
grave of Liu Xiu Jf| fi, who died in 55 bce, and as the bamboo fragments arc 
basically consistent with the received text, they arc likely part of the original 
UfcitzLTTie received text, nevertheless, certainly represents a considerable revi¬ 
sion of the original. The oldest fully extant version today is the twelve-chapter 
edition annotated by Xu Lingfu \ i v iff (ca. 760-841), which is included in 
the Taoist Canon as the zhenjing S £ (Authentic Scripture of 

FHrrvading Mystery; CT 746). The Canon also contains a Tongxuan zhenjing (CT 
749) by Zhu Bian % ft (Song) and a Tongxuan zhenjing zuanyi iiO (i • ,* T< $ 
(Successive Interpretations of the Authentic Scripture of Pervading Mystery; 
CT 74B) by *Du Daojian (1237-1318). Five of twelve chapters of the former work 
have been lost The twelve chapters of the latter work arc divided into 188 
sections; the commentary largely depends on the interpretations of Xu Lingfu 
and Zhu Bian. and the prose is dear. The tides of the versions in the Taoist 
Canon derive from the appellation Real Man of Pervading Mystery (Tongxuan 
zhenren jifl £ t*l A) that Wcnzi received in the mid-eighth century 

As we know it today, the Wcnzi takes the form of a record of Laozi's last 
words. In the course of its explanation of the Daodc jxng . it states that a ruler 
can bring about harmony in the world not through rewards and punishments, 
but by practicing non-action (“wkwci). Most of the work, though, has no 
direct textual connection with the Daodc jing. It includes quotations from the 
•Zftimrtgzi and the *Huainan zi. and shares many passages with cariy wotks 
such as the *Yif\ng, the Mcngzi . the Lilshi chunqiu ! \ !L (- H (Springs and 
Autumns of Mr. Lti), the V # (Book of Filtality). and the Yi Zhoushu 

x l £;; 1 (Surviving Documents of the Zhou). 
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While these references make the Weitzi appear as a source of ancient thought, 
in the form we know it today it is a forgery, with about eighty percent of the 
text quoted from the Huatnan zi. and the rest consisting of an amplification 
of die Daodejing or quotations horn ocher texts. The present version contains 
expressions similar to those found in the Taoist scriptures, such as dao yuc 
ifj H ("the Dao said...") and dao zhlyan yuc i *j Z. ,, H ("the words of the 
Dao say ..."). as well as names that arc clearly of a Taoist character, such as 
Zhonghuang zi | ! (4 f (Master of the Central Yellow). These elements suf¬ 
fice to show that the extant Wenzi was written between the third and eighth 
centuries, before the time of Xu Lingfu. 

SAKADE Yoshinobu 

Hebei sheng Wenwu yanjiusuo Dingzhou Han zhengli xiao 2 u 199s; Kandel 
1974; Lc Blanc 2000; Mukai Tetsuo 1989 
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Non-being (Non-existence, Emptiness. Void) 


See *ww and you Jft ft. 


wu and you 

A * t 

Non-being (Non-existence, Emptiness. Void) and 
Being (Existence) 


The term wu (non-being) usually has the same meaning asxu :i\ or "void" and 
itong v; or "emptiness" (the lancr term has a Buddhist flavor). The notion has 
different levels of meaning, however, which imply some distinctions. 

Metaphysical or ontological "void."The notion of a metaphysical or ontologi¬ 
cal "void" (or "emptiness") is found in the Daodc jing and the 'Zhuangzi, and 
later evolved under the influence of Buddhism. It negates the naive belief in 
a fundamental entity that lies behind existence, and in an ultimate beginning 
(Zliuiingzi) or foundation for the world, and states that the Dao, the Ultimate 
Truth, is invisible and inconceivable, and has neither form nor name. Every- 
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thing is fluctuant, and every being is caught in a net of relations and depends 
on others, so that no one can exist on its own. And the whole world is one; it 
is a continuum whose parts arc only artificially separated (Zhuangzt). so that 
fundamentally and ontologically nothing exists. Wu is the absolute Empti¬ 
ness that logically lies above and before the distinction be ween negation and 
affirmation. 

Buddhism—particularly the Madhyamaka school—introduced a didactic 
type of dialectic that Taoism borrowed (especially in Tang times with the 
•Chongxuan. or Twofold Mystery, school of thought). This dialectic aims at 
preventing one h orn dunking that emptiness is something: emptiness is noth¬ 
ing. emptiness is empty; emptiness is only a medicine, a device to cure the 
belief in the substance of things, and must be rejected when one is cured. Real 
Emptiness (zhenwu i'f ) is neither empty (») nor real or “full" (ski l ). It 
is a negation of a negation, and therefore an absolute affirmation. As wu is 
taken as a negation (non-existence of things by themselves) and you as an af¬ 
firmation (existence of things), one has to integrate them and then go beyond 
them to grasp these "wo truths" jointly, blended in a single unity. When one 
negates the existence of particular things and then affirms them again on the 
basis of their negation, one attains to the "real non-existence" (zhenwu) and 
the ' wondrous existence" (mtaoyou W fIX each of which includes its opposite. 
This absolute vacuity is neutral: as is said of the Dao. it is "neither this nor that, 
and both this and that"; it is not different and yet different from this world. It 
docs not annihilate the relative vacuity or plenitude that is its manifestation. 


Cosmic “void." VVii, xu, and kong arc also given a cosmic sense. In its absolute 
meaning, wu is "the non-existence that has not yet begun to begin" (Zhuangzt 
2), the absolute and inconceivable absence and immobility, the grand and lone 
Unity where there is no thing, the primordial Chaos (* hundun ) in its etymo¬ 
logical meaning of "aperture." the desert and infinite space-time that is inde¬ 
terminate. undcrivcd. and has "no form." Yet this original Void—beyond and 
before the manifestation of the Dao and the emergence of die worid—is not 
nullity, as it is the source of everything and contains "a seed." Several Taoist 
texts have given names to primordial Chaos that indicate its emptiness, includ¬ 
ing taixu K Hi (Great Emptiness}, kengdong v ,H (Void Cavern}, and tatwu 
K ,H( (Great Non-existence). Some state that there arc three Voids—namely, 
xu. wu. and dong 1ft (lit., “cavern")—that preceded the Three Pneunus (sarnji 

i see •cosmogony) which in turn gave rise to the sacred scriptures and 
the world. 

In their relative meaning, this is a second stage of the formation of the 
worid. Emptiness is the space between the two cosmic polarities (Yin and Yang 
or Heaven and Earth) that gives place to their *qi (pneuma) so that they can 
combine and give life to all beings. It is a vacuity in the sense of a womb where 
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everything can take place because it is empty. The necessary intermingling 
of relative wu (absence) and you (presence) is one and the same as that of Tin 
and Yang, which is necessary to give life. 

Mythologically, this is the Great Peace ( # taiping . lit.. Great Flatness), the 
Great Pervasiveness (Jatong K !J) without boundaries or obstacles, or the 
Great Equality (dating *:!»•!) without disenminations that represents the 
Golden Age of the beginning of humanity. 

"Vbid m as mental emptying. On the existential and functional plane, akin to the 
cosmic relative void, there is a relative emptiness, analogous to the absolute 
emptiness that is indispensable for life to happen, the interstitial void that 
makes movement possible, the hollow in a vessel that is reccptrvcness (Daode 
jing it). As such it is Yin as relative to Yang. It is not "nothing" or else there 
would not be a void between things: but it is a relative void. It forms a couple 
with you, the existence of the things that delineate its frame. In the same 
way, it is quiescence (different from immobility, which is absolute absence of 
movement, which cannot occur in the world; see 'Jong and jtf^g) taking place 
between two moments of movement, or at the heart of movement. 

On a psychical level, this vacuity is an act of emptying. It is the absence of 
thought (wuitlan :£ .£} and feelings, will, knowing, yearning, and concerns, 
which is the state "without heart-mind" (wurin ** •[.'), the absence of the 
"affairs" (shi *|f) of the world, the state of purity and quiescence of medita¬ 
tion that is the ordinary way of being and living of the Saint (•ffimgrcn): not 
knowing anything (even that one docs not know) and not going in scaich of 
anything (even of emptiness). The 2 )\uangz\ calls this the Fasting of the Mind 
(*xinrJun). This emptiness, which is germane to purity and darity. is receptiv¬ 
ity and freedom. If one searches for the Dao or non-existence, which is not a 
thing, one gives it an existence and remains far away from it. As long as one 
has a goal there is no emptiness. It is the difference between the emptiness 
that is the functioning ( # >vr^) of the Dao (or the "small void") and the Real 
Emptiness (or the Great Void) that is the last step of the alchemical work, about 
which there is nothing to say. It is the state of mind, in some w r ays ecstatic, 
that Zhuangzt 7 depicts as Huzi's «> f- (Gourd Master) emptiness when he has 
"not yet emerged from his source." 

Emptying consists of forgetting all that we have learned, all our striving 
and aims, and in letting things unfold by themselves, in ourselves as well as 
in the world. Do not interfere, do not do anything (•wmvei), say the Taoists; 
let the Celestial Mechanism (ruinji K see *ji) operate naturally and freely. 
The Tjoist spontaneous way of acting and living ('ztran) is the positive face of 
emptiness and non-intervention. Emptiness is seeing in darkness and hearing 
silence within; it is not to be blind and deaf. It is not a disappearance of the 
visible, but a deliverance from it. 
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Emptiness is brought forth through analogy in paintings and poems inspired 
by Taoism and Buddhism—the blank spot left in a painting, or that which ts 
left unsaid in a poem, allows the cosmic pneuma to circulate and make all 
things move and 

Isabelle ROBINET 

[ ’ 1 Boodberg 1957; Chen E. M. 1969; Chen E M. 1974: Graham 1959; Graham 1965. 
Robinct 1977.108-u; Sunayama Minoru 1990,325-47; Yu Shiyi 2000.93-121 
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invisibly Join to each other. 


Wu Quanjic 

1269-1346; zi: Chengji V y.; Har. Xunxian Il})flK (Tranquil) 


As a young Taoist of Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan. Jiangxi). Wu Quanjic was 
invited by the ‘Xuanjiao patriarch *Zhang Liusun to stay with him at court in 
1287. and from then on ascended from honor to honor. He was made hcir-pa- 
triarch in 1307, succeeded his master in 1322, and for the last twenty-four years 
of his life ruled over the administration of south China's Taoist clergy. 

Wu, even more than his master, was w r ell acquainted with the southern elite 
scholars. Like all leaders of the Xuanjiao organization, he came from a noted 
family that would educate at least one son each generation at one of the many 
colleges on Mount Longhu. These young men entered the Taoist ranks in their 
early teens, some would later marry, while others, aspiring to a career in the 
higher ranks of the Taoist administration, would remain celibate. White on 
the mountain, they would meet their own relatives and make acquaintance 
with other talented sons of good families. Wu later expanded these wealthy 
connections through poetic exchanges, family alliances, and favors he could 
extend as an influential figure at court. The friendships cultivated through 
these channels explain why several contemporary literati wrote inscriptions, 
poems, or letters to him that now form the main documentation of his life. 
Two eases in point arc the poet Yu Ji . (1272-1348) and the philosopher Wu 
Cheng , (? (1249-1333). who describe Wii as a paragon of Confucian virtues. 
Sudi praise may have been dictated by the circumstances, but Wu seems to 
have lived up to the ideal of detachment and benevolence expected from an 
accomplished Taoist. 

Although Wu played an important role in the religious life of his time, 
both in his official capacity and as the master of disciples who later rose to 
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prominence, he did not write any works that have reached us. This is surely 
due to the burden of his work as the court chaplain: every bad omen, un¬ 
expected event, or special occasion saw* him summoned to the inner palace. 
Besides regular prayers, the court also often commissioned large rituals that 
demanded most of the time and energy of those who. like Wu. took upon 
themselves the task of maintaining the presence, good name, and aura of 
Taoism at the highest level of the state. 

Vinccnr GOOSSAERT 

* Little 2000b. 220-23; Qing Xitai 1994.1:362-63; Sun Kckuan 1968,156-211; 
Sun K'o-k'uan 1981 
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Wu Shouyang 




1574-1644; Duanyang .VjjW; hao: Chongxu zi tf'.J; 
(Master of the Unfathomable Empuness) 


Wu Shouyang. who came from Nanchang (Jiangxi; some write Ji‘an ,’<£•). is 
the putative founder of the # Wu-Liu school of ‘ncuian, named after himself 
and *Liu Huayang. that was popular in southeastern China during the Qing 
dynasty. An eighth-generation disciple of the ‘Longmen movement. Wu traces 
his immediate line of transmission to ZhangJingxu ii nr.Ji (fl. 1563-82). Li 
Zhenyuan f] \\ it (fl. 1579-B7). and Cao Changhua l 11 ,' vjy i<. (1563-1622) whom 
Wu met in 1593. According to other sources. * Wang Changyuc (?-i68o) w*as 
also among Wu s teachers. 

Scholars have much debated Wu Shouyang's dates, variously indicating 
them as 1563-1632, 1565-1644, or 1552-1641. According to details provided 
by Wu himself in his Tianxuxn zhcngli zhilun zengzhu K fill i fty | # i , 1 

(Straightforward Essays on the Correct Principles of Celestial Immortality, 
with Additional Commentaries), he was born in 1574. His father, Wu Xidc *{ 
. ranked fiist in the hutshi ft r ‘ examination in 1562 and was appointed 
to various high posts. He was promoted prefect of Weimo {iIV (Yunnan) in 
1578 but died there the following year. Wu s mother was born in 1552 and died 
in 1640. 

In 1612, Wu Shouyang received teachings from Cao Changhua on the 
common heritage of Buddhism and Taoism. Between 1613 and 1618. he was 
appointed tutor of Prince Ji , | : . in Changsha (Hunan), who granted him 
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the title of Instructor of the Country (guosht (ffi). Later, he returned to his 
native province and devoted himself to teaching and writing: the prefaces to 
his works date from between 162a and 1640. In the latter year. Wu abandoned 
all religious activity to be with his mother, and waited for her passing away 
before becoming a total rcdusc and entering samddhi himself. According to 
*Min Yude, he died in 1644 (Wu Chongxu lust ti zltuiin i*p |R \ l )|i(‘V; in 'Daozdng 
jinghud lu, vol. io>. 

Wu Shouyang describes his Taoist pracuce as a long, painstaking, and ex¬ 
pensive process, and criticizes adepts who soon get discouraged. Wu himself 
selflessly served Cao Changhua. sometimes going without food to bring meals 
to his master. He also raised funds for Cao by selling some of his own ancestral 
land. Tltc theme of financial support appears frequently in Wu's writings and 
is included among the requirements for the final stages of the practice in order 
to overcome the four difficulties (simin n r ?): umc. financial resources, right 
companions, and choice of an auspicious site. 

TTic following works arc attributed to Wu Shouyang in the ' Ddozdng )\yao 
<vol. 17): 

1. Xun Fo herong yulu fill { >l ft , «?! « (Recorded Sayings on the Common 
Lineage of Immortals and Buddhas), collected by disciples with com¬ 
mentary by his brother, Wli Shouxu fi; f li (fl. 1630-40). Includes a 
supplement entitled Wk zhenren xtuxiangc {ft ft ^ *Mi (Song of the 
Perfected ^\\l on the Cultivation of Immortality). 

2. Tiunxun rJurngli zhilun zengzhu, written in 1622. completed with com¬ 
mentaries by Wu Shouyang himself and Wu Shouxu in 1639. 

3. Jituiun yao)uc r I; V. (Essential Instructions on the Golden Elixir), 
transmitted by spirit writing (see 

4. Dandao jiuptan I ; jf| ju u (Nine Essays on Elixir Techniques), bearing a 
preface by Wu Shouyang dated 1640. 

The above works have been also included in voL 8 of the Xmwenfeng reprint 
of the 'Zhengtong lidozdng (19 77 ). testifying to the importance of the Wu-Liu 
school in contemporary Taoism. 

Farzeen BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 

._ Boltz J. M. 1987a. 199-202; Chen Zhibin 1974; Liu Ts‘un-yan 1984b; Qmg 
Xitai 1998-95, 4: 37-59; Qing Xitai 1994. 1: 390-91; Sakadc Yoshinobu 1987. 2-3 
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Wu Yun 




?- 778 ; a: Zhcnjic 1 ; hoc: Zongxuan xianshcng ]' & fc y l* i til 

(Elder Who Takes Mystery as His Ancestor) 


Wu Yun. posthumously called Zongxuan xianshcng by his disdplcs. is chiefly 
known to history as the person responsible for bringing the poetic genius Li 
Bai \ (Li Bo, 701-62) to the Tang court, where both served in the Hanlin 
Academy though experts on the biography of the poet have disproved this. 
Wu was no mean poet himself, especially when describing ecstatic journeys 
of the soul in the Churl "i \ (Songs of Chu; trans. Hawkes 1985) tradition, 
and in his final years was involved in the literary coterie of the poet-monk 
Jiaoran 1.; ( 730-99 ) tn the lower Yangzi region. But he ls equally significant 
as the Taoist priest he became after quitting the court, even if he docs not 
fit the contemporary stereotype of vast crudioon in occult lore favored for 
Taoist hierarchs. Rather, his Taoist learning, derived from a fcllow'-disciplc of 
•Sima Chengzhen in the ‘Shangqing tradition, may have gone no further than 
the mix of simple *Tianshi dao and Shangqing lore found in • Yunji qiqlan 45. 
which appears to menoon him twice—though since it also mentions a woifc 
of *Du Guangting, this particular compilation is clearly much later. 

Certainly his surviving prose works, consisting of his ’Collected Works.” 
Zongxuan xuinshcng wenji {£ !V 4 (Ji (Collected Works of the Elder Who 
Takes Mystery as His Ancestor. CT1051) in three chapters, and the Zongxuan 
xianshcng xuangang lun . £ .; I £ (Essay on the Outlines of Mystery, 
by the Elder Who Takes Mystery as His Ancestor) in one chapter (CT 1052; an 
attached biography. Wu zunsht zhuan *’t n / |j|i i'l f , attributed to Quan Deyu ; A 
M 3 * [759-818] is assigned CT 1053). arc very restrained in their references to 
Taoist texts, though well-known scriptures like the *Xishcng)ing (Scripture of 
Western Ascension) arc occasionally cited, and lost passages from the *Baopu 
zi and other works may also be found. Many of Wu’s other writings, which 
acconling to a preface to the "Collected Works" by Quan once amounted to 
over four hundred items, have for their part also been lost, apparently includ¬ 
ing several highly critical of Buddhism. 

This makes all the more intriguing his intellectual impact on young Buddhist 
sympathizers like Quan and LiangSu £ iffi (755-93; sec under *Li Ao). But if we 
examine the Xud/tgang lun. presented to the emperor in 754 during his stay at 
court, and also the ‘Sheitxufn kcxuc lun (An Essay on How One May Become a 
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Divine Immortal Through Training}, we find that although they do constitute 
an invitation to Taoist practice within the traditions of the religion, they also as 
a preliminary recommend mental self-cultivation, described in terms of "inner 
nature" and the “emotions” (xi ng | and qtng j ,) and other concepts which 
might be found in early Chinese texts. This appeal to a common language 
of self-cultivation was taken up by the Buddhists and later by Confucians, 
ultimately opening up the way for the construction of Neo-Confucianism 
as a path of pcreonal development rather than a mere curriculum of baste 
education. Wu's impact may also be measured from the Nantong Jajun nadan 
jiuzhang)tng } • K ! | | A J Ft Tl v (Scripture in Nine Seatons on the Inner 
Elixir by the Great Lord Encompassing the South: CT1054). which claims to 
have been wntten by him for Li Bai's benefit in 818 after he (and presumably 
the poet) had achieved immortality, and which at the earliest must be taken 
as a product of continued late Tang admiration for him. 

T H. BARRETT 

Lj Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1979. Kohn 1998c. dc Meyer 1999; dc Meyer 1000; Qing 
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Wu-Liu pai 

Branch of Wu Shouyang and Liu Huayang 


The Ming and Qing periods witnessed an increasing number of new religious 
movements, especially in Jiangxi and the surrounding regions of southeast¬ 
ern China. One of these was the Wii-Liu branch of ‘ncidan. named after 
*Wu Shouyang (1574-1644) and his putative disciple, *Liu Huayang (1735-99). 
The name "Wu-Liu" was first used in 1897 in the Wii-Ltu xianzeng fit Rfl fit % 
(The Wu-Liu Lineage of Immortality), a compilation edited by Deng Huiji 
!H ‘.\Si u {II. 1897) that includes two works by Wu Shouyang and two by Liu 
Huayang. 

The Wu-Liu school is traditionally affiliated with the •Longmen movement, 
which some sources trace to the •Quanzhen patnarch *Qiu Chuji. Wu himself 
claimed to be a Longmen disciple of the eighth generation. Both Wu and Liu 
advocate Buddhist meditation to rediscover ones inner nature, and Taoist 
methods to replenish one's vital force (see *xing and ming). Accordingly, their 
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texts bear such titles as *Huim\ngjing (Scripture of Wisdom and Life) or Xian 
Fo hezang (ill |<f‘j. (The Common Lineage of Immortals and Buddhas). 

The atm of the Wu-Liu techniques is the joint cultivation fshuangxiu) of 
innate nature and vital force, corresponding to spirit (*slien) and breath (*^f) in 
human beings. As in Quanzhen. however, the alchemical ceuvrc begins with 
the cultivation of innate nature. This emphasis on spirit requires "reverting 
to Emptiness to purify the self " (Jiuunxii lianji ' ifi i* l 1 ). i.e., emptying the 
mind of all thoughts, desires and emotions. The practice eventually allows one 
to sec one’s "original face" (bentai mianmu $ Si it? ) or original nature. 

The school arranges the ncidan practice into three stages (called sanchcng 
* ijj or Three Accomplishments). In the first stage, mental concentration 
activates prccosmic pneuma (xuutrian iji fa K *4.) within the lower Cinnabar 
Field (Mdftfuut), providing the basis for all alchemical action. The adept then 
continues on to "lay the foundations" (zhujt Y : W) using physiological methods 
to strengthen the vital force and prevent its dissipation. This entails opening 
the inner channels and circulating the iji by the method known as the Lesser 
Celestial Circuit (xiao zhouttan )v|fij K : see * zhouttan). 

In the second stage, the union of spirit and breath engenders the seed of 
the inner elixir, which is fixed and nurtured within the middle Cinnabar Field. 
When the immortal embryo is complete, it is moved to the upper Cinnabar 
Field, crossing the Three Passes (*sanguan) of the spinal column. 

The diird and last stage includes the method of the Greater Celestial Cir¬ 
cuit (da zhoutian A. ,.\| A; see * zhouttan) or intense concentration (Jading A 
; see *dtng). the egress of the spirit (•cfiushm), and the "suckling" ftubu }\ J 
•ill) of the infant. This leads one to the rank of "divine immortal” (shcnxtan 
II ). Three more transformations arc needed to reach the rank of "celestial 
immortal" (riiinxuan A. All). The final process transfiguration is described as 
"faang the wall for nine years” (jiuntan mtanbx )\. « lm! Vr ) or "refining spirit 
and reverting to Emptiness” (lianshen huanxu fit & 7 lii). Like other authors, 
Liu Huayang illustrates this stage with an empty circle. 

Despite the complexity of the methods, the basic tenets of the Wu-Liu 
school arc easily comprehensible. The gradual approach to enlightenment 
held great appeal for adepts of advanced age, which has made this school one 
of the most popular of our times. 

Farzecn BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 

Hi See the bibliographies for the entries *Wu Shouyang and *Liu Huayang 

ftciilin; for other related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, sec. 
IV.3 (“Alchemy: Wu-liu pai“) 
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Wuchujing 


Scripture of the Five Cuisines 


TTic twenty five-character wises that form the core of the Ldoz\ shut wuchu 
png zhu Y : : y $£ h. : (Commentary to the Scripture of the Five Cuisines 
Spoken by Laozi) concern a meditation technique for circulating the energies 
through the five viscera (*wuzang) of the body. The goal is said to be reached 
through harmonizing and concentradngone's own Original Pneuma (‘yuani}!) 
with the Great Harmony (Mike £ (11). In this way. one obtains Unity, or the 
Dao. TTiis method is also recommended by *Sima Chengzhen in his *Fuqi 
pngyi lun. 

In its independent edition in the Taoist Canon (CT 763}, the Wiicfiu )ing 
zhu contains a preface dated 735 and a commentary, both signed by Yin Yin * 
\ i p-741), who was the head of the Suming guan »{fl jW. (Abbey of Reviv¬ 
ing Light) in Chang'an and a high official under Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56). 
Another edition, entitled Wudtu pngqifa KlSffBWZ (Method of Energy 
of the Scripture of the Five Cuisines; YJQQ 6 i. 5 b-iob). also includes Yin 
Yins commentary, with slight variations. Although the presence of Tin Yin's 
preface might suggest a Tang date for the Wuchu png. the origins of this text 
may be much earlier. *Gc Hong, in his *Baopu zi. mentions a Xtngchujtng • 
v v? (Scripture of the Movable Cuisines) and a Rsyuechushi png II); frSV 
(Scripture of the Cuisine Meals of the Sun and the Moon), which could be the 
ancestors of the received text. *Du Guangting. in his •Daqjiao lingyanji. also 
mentions the Wuchu png w ith Yin Yin's commentary. Du claims a Taoist ongin 
for the scripture and denounces a Buddhist forgery, saying that the text w’as 
fraudulently transformed into a Fi> shuo sanixng chu/ing M» Iff. '•7 VSf.* (Sutra 
of the Three Cuisines Spoken by the Buddha). This counterfeit Buddhist s&tra 
can be no other than the identically-titled apocryphal text found among the 
Chinese *Dunhuang and Japanese Koyasan -.Vj J’i* ill (Mount Koya) manuscripts, 
and also in the BuddhisT Canon (T. 2894). 

Christine MOLUER 
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\Vudang shan 

*** 

Mount Wudang (Hubd) 


Mount Wudang is one of the holiest sites in Taoist geography, as it is present 
symbolically, along with Mount Longhu ( # Longhu shan). on the altar prepared 
for all Offering Cjiao) rituals. Yet its preeminence is a rather late phenomenon 
in Chinese religious history. There arc mentions of this beautiful mountain 
site (1600 m high, located in the northern pan of Hubei province) in ancient 
geographical sources, and there were Taoist ascetics associated with it. But 
Mount Wudang only came to national fame during the late thirteenth century, 
when it was recognized as the place where the martial exorcist god *Zhenwu 
(Perfected Warrior, or Authentic Warrior) had practiced ascetic exercises lead¬ 
ing to immortality. By that time. Zhenwu's cult had already been spreading 
throughout China for about two centuries, in close relation to the new Taoist 
cxordstic rituals that flourished during the Song. The mountain then came to 
be understood as the physical trace of Zhenwus practice, and the pilgnmage 
trails lead to such spots—for instance, the well where an old lady ground a 
needle out of a rock (to teach Zhenwu endurance) or the cliff where Zhenwu 
meditated. This lore was transmitted in numerous books, beginning with Liu 
Daoming's ■'] jj Wudangfitdi zangzhen)t jV ;ft f,'r «* (Anthology of 
the Totality of Real Men Ifom the Blissful Land of Wudang; CT 962; preface 
dated 1291 but present text later than 1293, sec Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 209) and 
continued in hagiographic works, both written and painted, and a succession 
of gazetteers. At about the same time, the mountain was gradually becoming 
covered with monasteries and hermitages. 

Tlic eariy Ming was a period of exuberant impcnal patronage of Zhenwu 
and Mount Wudang, beginning with the Hongwu Emperor (r. 1368-98) and 
reaching its apex with the Yonglc Emperor (r. 1403-24). The latter took Zhenwu 
as the official protector of the dynasty and constructed a very arcane and 
elaborate lore around a saint from Mount Wudang, ‘Zhang Sanfeng. Dunng 
the Yonglc reign period. Mount Wudang was refashioned (1411-24) with splen¬ 
did monasteries and temples, culminating with the Golden Pavilion (Jindian 

V\,) on its peak. The mountain became an independent realm, with huge 
resources managed by eunuchs and military aristocrats who answered directly 
to the court and remained aloof from the civil bureaucracy. The Qing impe¬ 
rial patronage was incomparably more modest. The mountain suffered rather 
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limited damage during the twentieth century compared with other sites, and 
thus has preserved valuable samples of Ming and Qing architecture, sculpture, 
and other works of art. 

Mount Wudang was a very active pilgrimage center, and pdgnmage associa¬ 
tions that came each year to pray to Zhenwu from faraway places, including 
the northern plain and the Suzhou area, arc well attested by inscriptions and 
other sources throughout the Ming and Qing periods. The mountain has also 
been home to the largest Taoist clerical community in China in the modern 
period, with several hundred Taoists in residence in its five monasteries and 
dozens of smaller hermitages, most of them sojourning for several months or 
years for training. Mount Wudang has been, indeed, an important destination 
for all wandenng Taoists. It housed both •Quanzhen and ‘Qingwei denes, 
as was the ease ever since the Yuan period, and in fact was one of the major 
points of close interaction between the two oniers. 

Last but not least. Mount Wudang emerged, apparently during the mid- 
Qing, at the center of a distinct school of martial arts associated with Zhang 
Sanfeng. known as *Taiji quan. Training in Taiji quan, with either Taoists or 
lay masters, is now one of the major attractions of the mountain. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 
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Wudou jing 

Scriptures of the Five Dippers 

The lVutl*u jing is a set of tens containing talismans of and invocations to 
the Dippers of the five directions. They are divided according to geographical 
direction into materials concerning the Northern, Southern. Eastern. Western, 
and Central Dippers, with two texts devoted to the Northern Dipper: 

1. BaJou fcmming yawJicng zhenjing it j & nir i«I 'I- 1‘( ? (Authentic Scripture 
of the Natal Destiny of the Northern Dipper for Extending Life; CT 622) 

2. Bddau benmtng changskcng ndaojiag It A- 1* iT frVri! (Woodrous Scrip¬ 
ture of the Natal Destiny of the Northern Dipper for Prolonging Life; 
CTfiaj) 
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3. Nandou Itust yanshou durcn mtaojing iil *|- >\* nj *i 15 K '3 (Wondrous 
Scripture of the Six Officers of the Southern Dipper for Extending Lon¬ 
gevity and Salvation; CT 624) 

4. Dongdou zhusuan miaojing 'I' i I* Vf ,>i f: 0’ (Wondrous Scrip¬ 

ture of the Governor of Life Spans of the Eastern Dipper for Protecting 
Life; CT 625) 

yXidou / lifting hushen miaojing . |-fti ‘ (Wondrous Scripture 
of the Recording of Names of the Western Dipper for Protecting One's 
Person; CT 626) 

6. Zhongdeu diihu booming miaojing 1 ? 1 ~|- \ vj (•* (Wondrous Scripture of 

the Great Kut (Stars) of the Central Dipper for Guarding Life; CT 627) 

These texts purport to record a second major revelation by Laozi to *Zhang 
Daoling in 155 ce , granted after he received die Covenant with die Powers 
of Orthodox Unity (zJicngyi mengwei il kt) in 142. The preface to the 
Scripture of the Southern Dipper, in particular, details these circumstances and 
summarizes the standard biography of the first Celestial Master. Their actual 
date is post-Tang, probably Five Dynasties, and there is reason to locate them 
in Sichuan. 

The Wudou fang presents sacred spells (zhou 'IL) associated with the celestial 
constellation of Ursa Major and contains talismans (*fu) for summoning the 
gods of this constellation Each of its texts oudincs dev otional measures for 
protection involving scriptural recitation ( 9 songjingj and formal rites for the 
Dippers, preferably undertaken on the devotees birthday, at a new moon, or 
on generally auspicious days. One says, for example: 

To recite this scripture, you must first develop utmost sincerity and punfy your 
mind. Then, facing east, clench your leedi and pay reverence in your heart. 
Kneeling, dose your eyes and visualize die gods [of the Eastern Dipper) as 
though >ou physically sec the limitless realm of die east. Mysterious numinous 
forces, imperial lords, realized perfected, and great sages—a coundess host 
lines up before you. Looking at them will help you overcome days of disaster. 
(CT 625, ab) 

In addition, the texts provide talismans to summon the six officers of the Dipper 
who protea life and help in difficulties, assuring die faithful that the perfected 
will respond immediately and grant a life “as long as the Dao itself" (CT 624. 
5a)- The talismans arc used in the presentation of petitions and contain the 
power to nuke the gods respond. Today the Scripture of the Northern Dipper is 
among the central texts chanted during so-called Dipper Festivals (lidou fahui 
J v) |* , 7 ) at popular shrines in Taipei, which last three to five days and serve 

to ensure good fortune. 
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In a separate development, the Taoist texts also inspired the creation of 
a Buddhist scripture of the Northern Dipper, the Badou fixing yanrrung Jtng 
it -I- * -i ri (fit.v/ (Scripture of the Seven Stars of the Northern Dipper for 
Extending Destiny; T. 1307), which survives in Chinese, Uighur, Mongolian, 
and Tibetan versions. Several other sutras on "rites and recitations for the 
Northern Dipper" that arc associated with the eighth-century Tancnc masters 
Vajrabodhi (Jingangzhi ftttl PV, 671-741) and Amoghavajra (Bukong v, 
705-74) do in fact date back to the Yuan dynasty. 

Livu KOHN 
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Wudoumi dao 

Way of the Five Peeks of Rice 

Way of the Five Peeks of Rice is an alternative appellation for the Way of 
the Celestial Masters fTianshi dao). Chang Qus i :! Huayang guozhi *|V W 
W(Monograph of the Land South of Mount Hua) explains that, “Their 
contributions to the Way were limited to five peeks, therefore people of the 
day referred to them as the Way of Rice ( ntidao >■ (1)." Thus, at least in the 
early days of the church, it was the obligation of each household of adherents 
to contribute five pecks of rice (approximately 9 liters) each year toward the 
maintenance of the organization and its clergy. Ofuchi Ninji (1991. 58^-96) 
has shown that if this was indeed the case and if this contribution was made 
in place of the normal annual taxes due the central government, then the 
practice constituted a significant decrease in the overall burden upon the 
average peasant. 

It is nowhere specified exactly how this grain was used, but it seems likely 
that, in addition to providing food for certain full-time religious profession¬ 
als (it is unclear whether the average or libationcr was such a full-time 
professional), it provided food for the “charity lodges" (yrifir A. fr), where it 
was made freely available to the needy, and for the "cuisines" a type of 

communal meal) that each parish (*rtf) offered periodically, during the Three 
Assemblies ( # idnJtui). According to the *Xunv!i hi wen (Statutes of the Mysteri¬ 
ous Metropolis. 11b). the preferred date for these contributions was the Middle 
Assembly on the seventh day of the seventh lunar month, and payments in 
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the eighth and ninth lunar months won decreasing amounts of merit; grain 
contributed at the Lower Meeting in the tenth lunar month merely averted 
punishment. The Taixhcn lee i ft f 1 (Code of the Great Perfected; quoted in 
ftniriu Iryi )idU duio *ii »V ft AiV i^.CT 463, io^a), on the other hand, says, 
‘"We revere the five peeks of the rice of faith in order to establish Creation 
and the pneumas of the Five Virtues (wining ii -; The register of fates for 
the household members is tied to the rice. Every year at the appointed time, 
on the first day of the tenth lunar month, everyone assembles at the parish 
of the Celestial Master and pays it into the Celestial Treasury (fumfcu K l*K) 
and to the Lodges (ring *) within fifty U t lest the poor and destitute, in a time 
of famine, might while traveling lack food.*’ Travelers did not pack food with 
them. 

Although the term Wudoumi dao has become common in modern sec¬ 
ondary scholarship on cariy Taoism, there is no evidence that it was ever 
used among believers; it seems rather to have been a derogatory term used 
by outsiders to make light of the more prosaic aspects of cult doctnnc. A 
contemporary inscription refers to the group as "rice bandits" (mizci • -V). It 
should probably be avoided by modern scholars in favor of terms like Celestial 
Master or *Zhengyi Taoists, which were used contemporaneously to refer to 
the movement. 

Terry KLEEX1AN 

L-> Ofuchi Ninji 1991. 309-406; Qing Xitai 1994. x: H4-91; Robinct 1997b, 551 
see aLso bibliographies for the entries ‘Tianshi dao and ‘Zhcngyi 

% Tianshi dao; Zhengyi 


wug:ng 

Noon Offering 


The Noon Offering is a presentation of otic rings to the deities that is per¬ 
formed around noon. In present-day Taiwan, it occurs as pan of the 
(Retreat) and (Offering) rituals, but is not considered a formal part of the 
proceeding*. The offering includes incense, flowers, candles, fruit, tea, wine, 
food (cooked rice and rice cakes stuffed with bean jam), water, and valuables 
such os gold, silver, and jewels. The priest holds each of these in his hands 
in turns and presents them while performing movements similar to a dance. 
During the ntual of Merit (‘gongdc) for the redemption of the deceased, after 
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making the ottering? at the altar, the priest moves to the Spirit Hall (f ingoing 
v •?) when: the deceased is enshrined and presents the offerings in the same 
way there. 

Besides these practices, there is also a custom of offenng "fisc animals" 
(wwheng li 11-Lc.. five kinds of meat, fish, and shellfish) and twelve bowls 
of cooked food at the outer altar, called the Table of the Three Realms (sanjtc 
zhuo 

ASANO Hdrufi 

LL Lagerwey 1987c, 54 -^ 5 ; Ofuchi Ninji 10B*, 165 -66 and 494-9© 


wuji 

Att 


Ultimaiclcss 


See *wuji and taiji W 


wuji and taiji 

Ate • 

Ulttmatelcss and Great Ultimate 


The term tatji , or Great Ultimate (lit., "great ridgepole"), appears to have a 
Taoist origin. In the *Mawangdui manuscripts, the same notion appears as 
Jjheng S:\fi (Great Constancy). Taoist sources associate the Great Ultimate 
with the *Taiyi (Great One), the star divinity residing in the center of Heaven, 
and with huangji * v (August Ultimate), another term that designates the 
center. The Great Ultimate is therefore the cosmic heart (*xin) as both the 
pole star (fixing Ki V > and the human heart. In the Xiri V. (Appended State¬ 
ments, a portion of the *Yij\ng), the Great Ultimate is the prime principle of 
the world, and in the *Xuanxuc (Arcane Learning) milieu it is deemed to be 
cognate with Emptiness and the Taiyi. 

Nco-Confucian thinkers used the term in the same sense as the Xici. Zhou 
Dunyi : /.| fiDJi (1017-75; SB 277-81). in particular, associated it with the Taoist 
term wiyi (Ultimatcless. Boundless. Infinite; lit., "without a ridgepole") in the 
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famous phrase tvufi cr taiji Ik «' ; il A This phrase can mean either that 
wuji and tdji arc one and the same thing, or that wwfi comes first followed by 
taiji. While Nco-Confucians tended to endorse the first meaning, most Tao- 
ists adopted the second, for them, the taxji is the beginning of the world, but 
the wuji is the unknowable Dao itself. This view derives from the Han "weft 
texts" (wcufiu 7 >•!; see ‘taoism and the apocrypha), where taxjx is the last 
of the five prccosmic geneses called Five Greats (wusax it A ). representing the 
instant when pneuma form ( # xtttg), and matter (zJu Vi) are still merged 
together but arc ready to pan from each other (see •cosmogony). 

The taiji is the One that contains Yin and Yang, or the Three (as stated in 
Hanshu 21A). This Three is, in Taoist terms, the One (Yang) plus the Two (Tin), 
or the Three that gives life to all beings (Daodepng 4a). the One that vinually 
contains the multiplicity. The taiji is said to be the function of the Dao. whose 
substance is Chaos (see *ti and yottg); the wttfi is the Dao as the metaphysical 
One, a neutral "no-number" that is before movement and quiescence (*dong 
and jing ), unity and multipbciry. Thus, the wuji is a limitless void, whereas the 
tatjx is a limit in the sense that it is the beginning and the end of the world, a 
turning point. The wuji is the mechanism of both movement and quiescence; 
it is situated before the differentiation between movement and quiescence, 
metaphorically located in the space-rime between hot h|f §1. or pure Yin. and 
fu ftj ==, the return of the Yang. In other terms, while the Taoists state that 
taiji is metaphysically preceded by wuji, which is the Dao. the Nco-Confucians 
say that the r«xt>t is the Dao. 

These two notions arc variously represented in Taoism, as shown by the 
variants of the diagram usually known as 9 Taxji tu (Diagram of the Great 
Ultimate; sec fig 70). In this diagram, the wuji is illustrated as a blank circle, 
and the rjiji as a circle with a point in its center that stands for the embryo 
of the world, or as a circle that contains Yin and Yang (as two lines, one un¬ 
broken and one broken), or as two circles rolled up together, one black and 
the other white (or each of them half white and half black). In the diagram 
as it appears in Confucian w'oifcs, which also has a Taoist origin, wuji is the 
blank circle above the black and white circles of the taxji. 

The taxjx is the limit and the juncture between the two worlds, the noumcnal 
world that "antedates Heaven" and the phenomenal worid that is "after Heaven 
and Earth" (sec •xuamidn and houtian). It is the circle that represents the unity 
of beginning and end, and "turns without ending^ It signifies the fecundity of 
the Dao, positive and dynamic. The wuji or the Infinite is its negative aspect, 
the invisible that can only be known by its effects but remains hidden even in 
its manifestations. In this sense taxp is synonymous with illumination, divine 
knowledge, the real nature" of things, and the elixir. It is the light that lies 
within each human being, simultaneously the point of departure and the goal 
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of the alchemical woifc It is the Mysterious Pass (*xud«£U4n(. the "sparkle 
of light," the pneuma antenor to Heaven and Earth that a child receives even 
before conception and that develops and gives life. The Taoists say that the 
tdl )i ts the Center, the mediating central Agent (i.e.. Soil; see *wieriqg) t or the 
pole star at the center of the sky. In meditation, it is the extreme of quies¬ 
cence that turns into movement, life and thought, a hinge, an opening that 
gives way to the unity lying between the "transcendent Non-being" and the 
"transcendent Being," and their interpenetration (see •tvu and you). The taifi 
is the positive way of cognition and the wuji the apophatic one, two aspects 
that are complementary in the divine knowledge, or knowing ignorance, both 
knowing and ignoring, neither knowing nor ignoring. In the body, the taifi is 
represented by the kidneys because the nght one symbolizes the Great Tin 
(tatyin tw £ > and the left one the Minor Yang (or Young Yang, skaoyang '}/ f«tf), 
hence die passage from Yin to Yang (•fXwsJiu; 7.12a). 

Isabelle ROBINET 

& Chen Guying 199$: Li Ylungixi Li Yujnguo 1990; Qtng Xiui >994. i B 4 4 *; fl^o Zongyi 

19954 . Robinet Wang Baoxuin I 99 J 

% dong and png; wu and you: xirnrian and Jteuliift; Taifi tu; cosmogony 


Wuneng zi 

Ate?- 

Book of the Master of No Abilities 


The Wuneng zi is a short work of Taoist philosophy in three chapters from 
the latter pan of the Tang dynast)-. Wuneng zis identity is not known. An 
anonymous preface to the w'ork. ostensibly written by an acquaintance of 
Wuneng 21 himself, claims that the text was written in March and April, 887 
in the inn of a Mr. Jing in Zuofu in the vicinity of Chang’an. The 
preface says that Wuneng 21 had been an official but had taken up a roving 
existence in the aftermath of the Huang Chao u M. rebellion (874-84). The 
only reference within the text that may bear on its provenance occurs in the 
third chapter where a conversation with one Huayangzi : \i W v is recorded. 
Huayang zi was the pseudonym of # Shi Jianwu (fl. 820-35). a Taoist author, 
poet, and *nctdan practitioner. 

The Wuneng zi advocates following the path of # wuwn (non-action), being 
spontaneous and without intention, doing what is fining without consciously 
deciding. In doing so. self-preservation is most likely to be achieved. The 
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problems of human life, the text argues, arc due to the existence of social 
organization and the promulgation of the learning of the sages, a major target 
of Wuneng zi's attacks. 

Part of the Wuneng zi is written in dialogue form where some well-known 
figures who lived from the Shang to the Jin—Taigong wang A 1 ., Laozi. 
Confucius. Sun Deng iff , among others—endorse Wuneng zi's views. 

The Wuneng zi appears in the Daozang (CT101H) but the most convenient 
edition to use is that of Wang Ming (i 9 Ht)- There is a fine unpublished English 
translation by Nathan Woolley (t 997 >« 

Benjamin PENNY 

Naundorf 197-L Wang Ming 19S1 (crit. cd.); Woolley 1997 (crans). Zhu 
Yucli 1983a 


Wupian zhenwen 

Perfected <1 or Authentic) Script in Five Tablets 

The full title of this text in the Canon (CT 22) is foifftdii miao chishu yu [rcctc: 
wu] punt zhenwen ruins Juijfrg IL £ h [ !i] ft :C K /}& (The Per¬ 
fected Script in Five Tablets Written in Red Celestial Writing on the [Celestial 
Worthy ofj Original Commencement and the Five Ancient Lords). As the 
first text of the cariy filth-century * Lingbao corpus, it narrates the origins of 
the scriptures in the ethers at creation and reveals the organizing rubrics of 
Lingbao cosmology and ritual. 

The central revelation of the senpture is the Perfected Script, a senes of 
671 graphs resembling seal-script and div ided into five groups, each under the 
control of one of the Five Ancient Lords of the four directions and center. 
The translation of this celestial writing is given, with some discrepancies, 
in the second scripture of the Lingbao canon, the Lingtoo yujuc >> \\ 

(Jade Instructions of Lingbao; now found in Chuhu yujuc miaofing ,•! 1 
tt.H ;, CT 352). The Wupiart z/irmwi relates how this celestial wilting ap¬ 
peared in the void at the beginning of time and was refined into permanent 
form by the Celestial Worthy (Tianzun A t'l ) in the Halls of Flowing Fire 
(Iiuhui> zh\ ring ifc A ' lY) for the salvation of all. The Perfected Script is 
thus the original form of the scriptures and is displayed on five altars in all 
Lingbao ritual. For the individual, the graphs serve as protective talismans, 
guarding the body against demons, flood, and stellar disorders and ensuring 



Fig 76. A wtonn oi the Vttipj* jftrmuv. huinilu wulao i*ulw yu (recte n«) pun ihrnwtit tun 
*u,\nt uiMi P. Ji I)Hail 21 '.r r (PerfectedScript in Fr»r Tahieti Writtenin Red 
Crlrmjl Writing on the [Celestial Wrirthy o*J Original Commencement and the Fur Ancient 
Lordi; CT all. See Berm 1991.110 
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the proper handling of ones name in the celestial registers of life (shengji 

'fm 

After describing the origins of the Perfected Script, the scripture relates how 
the Most High Lord of the Dao (Taishang daojun K I. ifj \! ) prevailed upon 
the Celestial Worthy to release the text for the salvation of mortals. The Five 
Ancient Lords (Wulao )i £), known from imperial ritual and from Han "weft 
texts" (wrisfiu; see *taoism and the apocrtpha). control each of the 
five sections and ensure the safe passage of the texts* recipients through the 
calamities of the end-times, which are graphically described. Talismans ( a fu) 
associated with them are also given. Based on the information revealed here, 
the closely-related Lingbao yvjue gives the script for a ritual to summon and 
feast the Five Ancient LonJs. This is a version of the earliest extant dcscnption 
of the *fiao (Offering.) rituaL drawn from the 9 Lingbao wufu xu (Prolegomena 
to the Five Talismans of the Numinous Treasure). 

Finally, the scripture gives several lists of dates important for ritual use. 
The "ten days of apposition" (xfti zhin | I 11 . the first, eighth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, eighteenth, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty-eighth, twenty- 
ninth. and thirtieth days of each lunar month) arc the days when the celestials 
of the Ten Heavens gather to check the records of those under their control. 
The eight nodal days of the year (bajie % £• . equinoxes, solstices, and the first 
day of each season) arc bkcwisc days when celestial records arc checked and 
the good or bad deeds of all recorded. Each of these times arc occasions for 
special rituals, detailed in the Lingbao scriptures. 

Stephen R. BOKEKKAMP 

L- Bell 1988. Bonn 1991.49-54; Bokenkamp 1983. Kobayashi Masayoshi 1990. 
105-57*. Ofiicht Ninji 1978-79.1:17 (eric notes on the Dunhuang mss.) and 2:1 
(reprod- of the Dunhuang mss.); Ofuchi Ninji 1997. 89-1x8 passim; Qing Xitai 
1988-95.1: 382-88; Schippcr 1991b 

jiao: Lingbao 


Wushang biyao 

am 

Supreme Secret Essentials 


TTic Wushang biyao. compiled under imperial auspices between 577 and 588. 
is the oldest surviving compendium of Taoist literature. Ironically*. Wudi (r. 
560-78) of the Northern Zhou dynasty* commissioned it. Earlier, in 574. he 
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had proscribed both Taoism and Buddhism, abolishing their abbeys and mon¬ 
asteries. However, he apparently wanted to found a new church that would 
embrace all believers of whatever persuasion. Such a church would provide 
ideological support for his ambitious drive to reunite China after more than 
250 years of division. One month alter the proscription, he established the 
•Tongdao guan (Abbey of the Pervasive Way), a Taoist abbey, in his capital. 
The emperor had decided that Taoism was the proper religion to promote his 
political goals. It was undoubtedly that 'think tank" that was responsible for 
the compilation of the Wushang biyao, Although its staff included Buddhist 
monks and secular scholars of Taoist thought, its aim was to produce a text 
derived entirely from the scriptures of Taoist religion. 

The editors of the Wishing biyao established 292 rubrics to organize their 
materials. The complete internal structure of the work would have remained 
unclear had not a manuscript (P. 2861) containing its table of contents dating 
from the early eighth century been discovered at *Dunhuang. The manuscript 
show’s that the 292 rubrics were divided into forty-nine sections (see table 24). 
Of the one-hundred chapters in the original edition of the text, thirty-three 
arc now missing from the version in the Daozang (CT1138). namely chapters 
1. 2. 8.10-14. 36. 58-64. 67-73- 75 . 77 . 79 - 82 - 85. 86. 89. and 90. The bulk of the 
lost material vanished shortly after the text was completed since the biblio¬ 
graphic treatise of the Jiu Tiingiftu (Old History of the Tang) lists it as having 
only seventy-two chapters (van dcr Loon 1984.143). The titles in die history's 
treatise were copied from a catalogue of the imperial library compiled early in 
the Kaiyuan reign period (715-41). The disappearance of those chapters means 
that a substantial number of rubrics in the Dunhuang table of contents haw 
no citations whatsoever. 

The Wusfling biyao is not an encyclopedia in the modern sense of the 
woid. The editors simply extracted passages from Taoist scriptures and pasted 
them together. There is no analysis, explication or even commentary that 
defines precisely the meaning of the terms, or rubrics, concerned. In most 
cases, however, the citations themselves provide the information. There arc 
citations from nearly 120 texts, seventy-seven of which arc still extant in the 
Daozang. Its contents were disproportionately derived from *Shangqing and 
*Lingt>ao w’orks. The most blatant omissions are from the scriptures of the 
Celestial Master older ( A Tianshi dao) for w’hich there arc only two quota¬ 
tions. but there arc also few extracts from the Dongshen W canon. In 523 
or shortly thereafter Ruan Xiaoxu •<{; V Zfi (479-536) compiled the Qilu L it 
(Seven Rcconis), a bibliography now lost in which he listed the titles of 290 
Taoist scriptures and precepts (see Guang hongmmg fi W til; T 2103, j. 3). 

One can only wonder what the other 170 texts overlooked by the compilers 
of the Wushang biyao were. To compound the problem the editors ignored. 
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Table 24 


IBC 

IL’DIiC 

Clt 4P7CR 

CONTENT 

1 

I 


Cosmogony: the creation of the universe by the Din 

2 

2 


Cosmogony: transformation of 

1 

|-26 

I-S 

Cosmology: celestial realms of the gn<is; Sun. Mann, and stars; the 
Three Realms (xxajie IV) of (desire, form and formlessness; 
divine mountains, forests and fruits, mountain gimmes. gitxto 
heavens and divine waters; humans 

4 

17 

612 52 

Cosmic eyeJcs 

5 

25' 29 

6.51 * 102 

Mythological monarchs; imagmarv islands and lands 

6 

50-32 

6 icu 12 b 

Thought and statecraft 

7 

53 

712 2 b 

Loss of perfection by pursuing worldly matters 

a 

54 

7 ib 4 b 

Goad and evil conduct 

9 

55 

7 4b 62 

Difficulties 

1C 

56 

7.62-82 

Problems 

II 

37 

7.82122 

Disasters caused by the mieractxin of Yin and Yang 

12 

55 40 


Bureaucracy of the unseen world 

1! 

41 

942-22 

Promotions and demotions in the unseen world 

u 

41 

9.22 -112 

Assemblies and del£>c rations in the unseen world 

is 

45 


Life and death 

x6 

44 


Hell 

17 

45 46 


Divine responses. Tiarmoomng with the lights' (Arguung f«i •_) 

ifl 

47 66 

15-16 

Gods 

19 

67 ISO 

17'13 

Gods' regalia, corteges, music palaces, and parishes 

20 

111 14 

24 

Three Treasures \Y). True Writs (zAenwm ’> ’),ccks 

nal omens, and terrestrial portents 

21 

115- 20 

1519 

Uses and powers of writs, talismans, pennons, and hymns 

12 

mu 

JO 

Scriptures, their origins and names 

*5 

DJ 24 

3I.I2-72 

Scriptures: their powers and duration 

14 

115 

31.72-152 

Fate of those who obtain the scriptures 

15 

126 27 

51 

Transmission of sen p:u res. in heaven and on eanh 

26 

I2« 

53 

Penalties for improper transmission 

17 

H^-37 

54-40 

Transmission of senptures: ordination ntes 

25 

138-40 

41 

Liturgical instruments staffs, boards, and tablets 

19 

141 41 

41 

Service to teachers and study 

JO 

145 46 

ana 4 b 

Liturgical vestments of the dergy 

5* 

147 4* 

43 . 4 b 35 a 

Lectures on and recitation of scripture 

51 

149 50 

44-57 

Precepts; *rAai (retreats) 

15 

151-82 


Defenses for the scriptures 

54 

153-55 


Immortals 

35 

156 


Retribution feu |g) 

J6 

1*7 89 


Averting catastrophes, confessing sms, and fortune /misfortune 

37 

1*0 93 

6*ia-jb 

Becoming a Taoist, eliminating impediments, taboos, and perse 
ve ranee / accomplishments 

9* 

194 97 

65 . 3 b- 11 b 

The tender and frail (mint* f. )}. emptiness and quiescence 
Cni/wg >. rearing to the mountains, and rejecting the mores 

of the masses 

59 

198-207 66 

Devotiixial practices: bathing, lighting lamps, burning incense, 
praying, visualization, etc. 
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Table 24 (coni.) 


SBC 

rubric 

Cl! ASTIR 

CONTENT 

4 L 

2 11 


Methods for controlling spino of the body 

•U 

212-ii 


Mealing and eliminating the three corpses (uuuhe see # jjru/u and 
/mc»u.itf 

41 

214-16 


Preservation of the body, treading the path of the three blessanp 
(unfa ijj). and dwelling m interior perfection {neiquan *•] r) 

43 

217-20 


Pilubty. loyalty, merit, hidden virtue, and felicity 

44 

221-22 

74 

Desires and vows 

45 

221-H 

76 

Abstention from cereals absorbing the Five Pneumas (Ju 

"«*P fii 1: V*)* etc. 

46 

2 « 49 

7® 

Drugs and elixirs for acquiring immortality 

47 

250^1 


Prudence and respect 

4« 

252-as 

83 ico.ib 

Taoists who obtained posts in the bureaucracy of the afterworld, 
methods of acquiring immortality; ascension to celestial realms 

49 

2 * 9-92 

ico 2b 9b 

Responding to transformations, unification with double forgetful 
nen. "entering what u so by Itself" <m nran V), and 'com 

penetrating obscure silence* (dong *un£^ M -() 


Co menu of ibc WSuhnu h«o. Ch. i. i! io-u. $ 6 .58 6 «. 67-73. 73 . 77 . 7 *-«. 8 >, M. *9 

and 90 arc lost. 


for whatever reason, whole categories of texts; these include all works on 
the “arts of the bedchamber" (* fangzhong shu ; thirteen according to Ruan) ( 
alchemical works that were not part of the Shangqing or Lingbao corpora, 
and texts concerning talismans and charts (seventy according to Ruan). 

Despite these deficiencies, the WiuJuing tnyao is one of the main sources 
for the study of medieval Taoism. It citations make it possible to determine 
what scriptures and parts of scriptures composed in the Six Dynasties haw 
survived in the Daozang today. Aside from the ‘Lingbao shoudu yi (Ordination 
Ritual of the Numinous Treasure) by *Lu Xiujing. it contains the oldest lit¬ 
urgies for performing oniinanoos and Retreat rites Czhai) extant. Although 
edited at Emperor Wudi’s insistence and abbreviated by the compilers, there 
arc no ocher datable manuals for those ntuals until the end of the Tang. 

Finally, the table of contents to the Vfushang Inyao from the Dunhuang 
manuscripts supplies an excellent, if incomplete, overview of Taoist beliefs in 
the Six Dynasties. The editors of the collection systematized the tenets, rituals, 
and practices of the religion, providing a tool for exploring given topics. They 
also ordered the subjects in ascending or descending hierarchies of priority 
that reveals the values placed on them by Taoists (Lagenvey 1981b, 33 and 44)- 
The compendium is an invaluable tool for guiding research in a number of 
areas. 

Charles D. BENN 

Lj BoltzJ. M. 19874.228-29; Lagerwey 1981b; Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79.1: 337 - 44 . 
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370-75 (crit. notes on the Dunhuang mss.) and 2: 747-75 (reprod. of the Dun- 
huang mss.); Ofuchi Ninji 1997. 297-407. Ofuchi Ninji and Ishn Masako 1988. 
60-107 (list of texts cited); Ozaki Masaharu 1983c. 189-92: Sunayama Minoru 
1990.123-56 
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Wiulusng huanglu dazhai lichcngyi 

*.t*»**AjiU* 

Standard Liturgies of the 
Supreme Great Yellow Register Retreat 


Assembled in the early thirteenth century, the Wtohiirtg huanglu dazhai licheng 
yi (CT 508) focuses on the Yellow Register Retreat (‘huanglu zhai) rites to save 
the dead. It contains the teachings of the itinerant ritual master from Hubei, 
Liu Yongguang \\l l\\ 'ft (1134-1206). who studied *Zhengyi (Orthodox Unity). 
•Tongchu (Youthful Incipience), Thunder Rituals I'Uifa), and probably the 
•Tianxin zhengfa (Correa Method of the Celestial Heart), before becoming 
head Taoist in Hangzhou in 1203. Liu's teachings were codified by his disciple, 
the official Jiang Shuyu (1162-1223). who compiled a series of works 

on ‘Lingbao ritual dunng two decades of companng ritual systems. 

In giving a wcll-struaurcd overview of the three-day Yellow Register Re¬ 
treat, Jiang wanted to make sure that authentic rites (zhengfa ih jj;) of Ling- 
bao programs—especially the texts and scriptures issued by *Lu Xiujing, but 
also those by *Zhang Wanfu and *Du Guangung—would remain central to 
ritual practice. Relying on Zhengyi forms of submitting petitions to heaven. 
Jiang condemns the ntua] practices of the “Lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the 
Numinous Treasure). His praises for Tianxin, *Shcnxiao (Divine Empyrean), 
and •Jingming dao (Pure and Bright Way), and *Lu Shi2hong's (fl. 1120-30) 
Yutang y (Jade Hall), arc also noteworthy. 

Lawdt SKAR 

Li Asano Haruji 1999b; BoltzJ. M 19872,41-43; Davis E. 2001,171-76; Lagerwey 
1994 
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WUWCl 

non-action; non-interference; non-intervention 


VWwd or "non-action" means to do things the natural way. by not interfering 
with the patterns, rhythms* and structures of nature, w ithout imposing one's 
own intentions upon the organization of the world. The term appears first, 
and most prominently, in the Daesde)ing . where it is coupled several times with 
the phrase wu faiwri lit. ^ 7 s f "and there will be nothing that is not done." In 
this early text, non-action means retaining an inner core of quietude and let¬ 
ting the world move along as it naturally proceeds. It is a quality of the sage 
(•iJtcngren). and thus also of the ideal ruler, that will ensure a general sense 
of harmony and well-being in the world. 

In the ‘Zhuangzi. non-action appears as a more psychological mode and is a 
characteristic of spontaneity' (•zinin), the main quality’ of the embodied Dao. 
It means to be free in mind and spirit and able to wander about the w'orld with 
ease and pleasure (sec *ywatyou\ to engage in an ecstatic oneness with all-therc- 
is. Yet another dimension of non-action evolved with the rise of cosmological 
thought in the Han. In the thought of *Huang-Lao Taoism, non-action meant 
to be in perfect alignment with the movements of the seasons, the planets, 
and the times. Yin and Yang in their various alterations were die key pattern to 
follow and non-action meant less the not doing of something than the doing 
of the nght thing at the right time. From this point onward, and in mainstream 
Chinese thought, non-action became a form of action, coinciding with the 
best possible action or youwei f; * in both social and political practice. 

A different slant on the topic was produced by the primitivists or anarchists 
whose texts have survived in parts of the Zhuangzi. Rejecting all forms of 
government and social or other organization, they proposed a radical vision 
of non-action as doing absolutely nothing. Any kind of interference, manage¬ 
ment. or organization could inevitably lead only to ruin. This radical position 
has been echoed in modern times, when Taoist revivalist thinkers have used 
the ancient thinkers to counter Communist policies. 

IMd KOHN 
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wuxing 

jilt 

Rw Phases; Five Agents 

Ibe system of the wuxing forms an integral part of what A. C. Graham has 
called the “correlative cosmology" that had taken shape by the early imperial 
age under the Former Han. Various English translations have been attempted, 
but “five agents" and "five phases" arc nowadays most commonly used by 
scholars. 

In the ease of Yin-Yang thinking, one draws up a list of entities under the 
two headings Yin and Yang, so that the cosmos is organized into sets of paired 
and parallel relationships (for some examples, see table 1). In the ease of the 
wuxing, the list is organized into five columns, headed by the labels Wood (mu 
( 0. Fite (huo /;)• Soil (ru | ). Metal (fin t;). and Water (shut #). With Yin-Yang 
the basic relation implied between the paired items is one of complementary 
alternation. With the fivefold scheme, however, the potential relationships 
arc considerably more complex. The phases or agents arc ordered in two 
ways (see fig. 77): the "production" or "generation" sequence (xuangsJteng MI 
and the "conquest" sequence (xidingke ft | #.)• It is easy to see the way the 
two sequences work, at least with reference to the natural entities after which 
the phases or agents are named. In die production order. Wood grows using 
Water; Fire can come from Wood; Soil (ashes) comes from Fire and (as all 
ancient peoples thought) MetaLsgrow in the Soil; finally Water condenses on 
cold Metal. Turning to conquest. \V r atcr extinguishes Fire, Fire melts Metal, 
Metal cuts Wood, Wood (as in an ancient wooden spade) can dig up Soil, and 
Soil can dam up W r atcr. 

One major application of wuxing thinking was in the realm of medicine, 
in which we arc concerned with a microcosm—the human body—that was 
seen as necessarily recapitulating the patterns of the macrocosm—Heaven and 
Earth. The partial listing given in table 25 serves to indicate how the correla¬ 
tive system functioned. Through the application of this scheme, the physaan 
is enabled to make immediate sense of some symptoms. The patient who 
develops eye problems may have a malfunction of the liver, a bitter taste in 
the mouth may be indicative of heart trouble; a depressed patient may have 
overactivity of the phase or agent Metal associated with the lungs. But more 
subtle decisions can be guided by this system of thinking Suppose for instance 
that the physician concludes that the patient is suffenng from a liver disorder. 
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77 - ‘Production** sequence {xisn&kc*£ fj| . along the 
droimfesence)and'ccmquest"sequence(xidngfce H! ‘L .inside 
the arde) of the Pive Agents (or Five Phases, mm£). 


Noting that the liver is linked with the phase or agent Wood, a prescription 
is chosen to strengthen the spleen (Soil) since die doctor knows that the liver 
disease will be transmuted into the spleen (Wood conquers Soil). This is not 
just a precaution—in fact the strengthening of the spleen acts round the cycle 
to strengthen the liver as well. 

Like the Yin-Yang scheme, the waxing emerged from the intellectual ferment 
of the late Warring States in ways that arc not easy to trace in detail. There 
were certainly alternative schemes stressing different numbers of categories. 
The Uishi thuru/tu 1 ’ lx (»ft (Springs and Autumns of Mr. Lu), which was 
assembled in 239 bce, gives the first full and dear evidence of the scheme in 
action, and its application was developed further during the Former Han. 
Traditional attributions to Zou Yan T j, i (third century bce) as a major inno¬ 
vator in wuxing thinking arc probably baseless. At most he may have stressed 
the application of the scheme to the revolutions of political power, with each 
succeeding dynasty arising in connection with one of the phases or agents. 

Chrutopher CULLEN 
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Wuyi shan 

AA* 

Mount Wuyi (Fujian) 


Mount Wuyi, in the Chong an district of Fujian, is pan of a larger 
mountain range that demarcates the border between Fujian and Jiangxi. The 
highest peak has an elevation of about 700 m. Within Taoist sacred geogra¬ 
phy, Mount Wuyi was identified as the site of the sixteenth Grotto-Heaven 
(•dengtwn). The mountain has a long history of being inhabited and served 
as an ancient burial ground, perhaps as early as the Shang dynasty. Ancient 
artifacts known as "coffin boats" (citiuirtgiairt K) fft; Chen Mingfang 1992), 
found in caves and niches tucked high up in the cliffs of the mountain, were 
integrated into Taoism as "boats of the immortals" after the establishment 
of the new religion within this sacred purlieu. 

By the Tang dynasty, Taoist institutions were well established at Mount 
Wuyi. with the main center of activity being the Abbey of Unfathomable 
Protection (Choogyou guan . |‘ tfi f!{). The Song dynasty master *Bai Yuchan 
(1194-1129?) established a hermitage on this mountain in 1214. Due to its close 
proximity to Mount Longhu (‘Longhu shan, Jiangxi), Mount Wuyi was also 
closely connected to the Taoist religious developments there. 

James ROBSON 

Li Nara Yukihiru 199H, 140-41; Qing Xitai 1994. 4 ^ 185-87; Ziegler 1990-97; 
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wuying 

Five Camps 

The Five Camps are the five encampments of “soldiers of the netherworld" 
(yinbing V;\ l ). placed to the north, south, cast, and west, as well as in the 
middle, of villages and ritual spaces for their protection. TYte term is also applied 
to the soldiers placed in those camps. In Taiwan, the Red-head (hengtau j ‘jfl) 
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ritual masters (see ‘hangtau and wur<>u) use Five Camps banners (wuytngqi 
') lit) and Five Camps heads (wmyxng tou }\ ;l[], i.e.. sculpted heads of the 

commanders of the Five Camps on thick steel needles) in rituals to summon 
and dispatch spirit armies. 

"Hie commander of the Eastern Camp is Zhang Shengzhe •: H n fi (Fazhu 
gong fj; |. £>). whose banner is green. The commander of the Southern Camp 
is Xiao Shengzhe K *0 *. whose banner is red. The commander of the West¬ 
ern Camp is Liu Shengzhe \l 1 , l; # . whose banner is white. The commander 
of the Northern Camp is Lian Shengzhe •(' fVJ fj, whose banner is black. The 
commander of the Central Camp is Li Shengzhe 5 *0 & (Nezha taizi IflT • 
Jv \ ). whose banner is yellow. Each of them leads an army of spirit soldiers. 
The soldiers arc those souls that have no one to venerate them, composing 
the lowest echelon of the spirit worid. 

ASANO Haru/i 

L Liu Zhiwan 1985b. 216-17; Liu Zhiwan 1985-84,2:57-58; Naoc Hiroji 1985, 
1040-44. *046. and 1051-52; Schippcr 1985c. 28 


uiiyuc 

iL& 

Five Peaks; Five Marchmouncs; Five Sacred Mountains 


The wuyue began as sacred mountains for the imperial cult and later took 
on importance for both Taoists and Buddhists. While some scholars trans¬ 
late this term as "five peaks" or "five sacred mountains," others prefer "five 
marchmounts," as wuyue denoted a special set of mountains that were per¬ 
ceived to demarcate and protect the boundaries (or marches ) of the Chinese 
imperium. 

As commonly understood today, the set of five mountains includes: 

1. Mount Tai (‘Taishan. Shandong) in the East 

2. Mount Hcng(*Hcngshan .v : ill. Hunan) in the South 

). Mount Hua (*Huashan, Shaanxi) in the West 

4. Mount Heng (*Hcngshan ill. Shanxi) in the North 

5. Mount Song ( # Songshan. Henan) in the Center 

TTic set of five, however, was not a static system, and its formation was the 
product of a long and involved history that paralleled the shitting political, 
cosmographic. and religious developments of the late Zhou and early Han 
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dynasties. Originally, in fact, there were only four peaks (Gu jiegang 1977. 
34-45)- Same of the mountains in this list. moreover, were sometimes re¬ 
placed by others, with Mount Huo (‘Huoshan. Anhui) often included as the 
Southern Peak 

Pinpointing the first extant use of the term wuyuc is difficult and largely 
dependent on two sources with problematic dates. In the "Da zongbo" ifl 

(The Great Minister of Rites) chapter of the Zhouti luj (Rites of the Zhou), 
which may date to about die mid-second century bce or slightly earlier, the 
Five Peaks arc mentioned in the category of "earthly deities," which fall in 
line behind the ancestral spirits of the nation and the heavenly deities in the 
Zhou hierarchy of spiiits. The Zhouli, however, docs not state which mountains 
were considered the Five Peaks at the time of its compilation. The second text 
that mentions the Five Peaks is the Erya fet Iff (Literary Lexicon). This source 
presents two incompatible sets of five mountains, both of which include some 
of those that arc later found in the set of Five Peaks. As the Zhouli and Erya 
sources reveal prior to the Han dynasty there was no sobdified group of Five 
Peaks. In fact, the set of Five Peaks that is known today did not coalesce until 
as late as the Sui dynasty. 

The Five Peaks in Taoism. While the Five Peaks were initially part of the impe- 
nal cult, beliefs about them spread to a wider circle than those concerned 
with mapping out an imperial sacred geography. During the Han dynasty, for 
example, the wmyue appear in tomb ordinances (Seidel 1987c, 30) and in the 
"weft texts" (wexshu ,*}; see *taoism and the apocrypha). They arc also 
included as a set at the beginning of f. 4 of *Gc Hong's (283-345) *Baopu zt as 
sites for "attaining the medicines of the transcendents." 

Within Taoism, the Five Peaks became important at different levels and in 
several contexts. Indeed, the Taoist influence on the Five P:aks has traditionally 
been understood to be so thorough that they arc often referred to as “Taoist" 
mountains in opposition to the "Buddhist" Four Famous Mountains (sida 
mingshan FV ^ lii; Zheng Guoqtan 1996). In the Daozang, however, there are 
texts for only three of the Five Peaks: the Daufii .ft ! (History of Mount Tai; 
CT 1472) by Zha Zhilong V (II. 1554-86) for the Eastern Peak; the Xtyuc 
Huashan zhi ^ N ’V w - ill (Monograph of Mount Hua. the Western Peak; CT 
307) by Wang Chuyi 1 (apparently not the same *Wang Chuyi as the 
twelfth-century Quanzhen master) for the Western Peak and the *Nanyuc xiaolu 
(Short Record of the Southern Peak; CT 453) by Li Chongzhao \ Hfl (ninth 
century; also known as Li Zhongzhao If/f) and the *Nanyue zongshengj 1 

(Anthology of Highlights of the Southern Peak; CT 606) by Chen Tianfu W» 
(:| f: (twelfth century) for the Southern Peak 

Tbc Five Peaks were important sites where Taoist anchorites lived and 
Taoist institutions formed (sec separate entries for each mountain). They were 
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perceived to be potent sites of congealed pneumas ( 4 ^i) that were populated 
by transcendent beings, filled with the numinous herbs and minerals used 
to concoct elixirs, and capable of secreting sacred texts such as the 4 Lingbao 
• Wwpuin zhenwen (Perfeaed Script in Five Tablets). Correlations were further 
perceived to exist between the Five Peaks on earth, the five viscera Cwuzang} in 
the body, and the five planets (unuiitg ii. V ) in the sky. In their more ethereal 
form, the Five Peaks became the objects of visualizations, and their deities 
were considered part of powerful spirit armies that adepts could summon. 
Moreover, the Five Peaks were often used symbolically in Taoist ritual con¬ 
texts. The talismanic Charts of tho Real Forms of rfic Five Peaks (• Wuyue zJtenxing 
tu) were seen as powerful simulacra used for protection when entering the 
mountains, fcr defending one's home, and forgamsoning the alchemist's elixir 
chamber." The Charts were also used in oath-taking rituals (Schipper 1967. and 
Doub 1979, 134)- In these and other ways, the Five Peaks were perceived as 
important sites that came to pervade much of Taoist doctrine, myth, ritual, 
and history. 

The Five Peaks attained particular importance within Taoism during the 
Tang dynast)’. Their status was elevated with the rise of Taoist influence at 
the Tang court. This "imperial" Taoist role for the Five Peaks took off most 
dramatically under Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56). After repeated rank increases for 
the Five Peaks, the Taoist control over them was finally formalized following 
the successful lobbying efforts of *Sima Chengzhen (647-735; Kroll > 983 .236-37; 
on the problematic dates of that shift see Barren 1996, 55). But despite the 
imperial decree that placed them under the governance of 4 ShangqingTaoist 
deities, the Five Peaks have remained active sites—in varying degrees—for 
both Buddhist and Taoist institutions up to the present day. 

Jaws ROBSON 
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Hengshan [Hunan], Hengshan (Shanxi], Huashan; Songshan; Taishan; 
Wuyuc zhenxing tu; taoist sacred sites 
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Wuvue zhcnxing tu 

Charts of the Real Forms (or. True Forms) of the Five Peaks 


Two distinct types of configurations bear the designation Wuyuc zhcnxing tu. 
The more familiar is the set of five insignia displayed on many stelae as well 
as bronze mirrors ostensibly dating to the Tang. These emblematic figures 
may wry well have been devised in origin as representations of cosmic moun¬ 
tains. But as attested in stelae and texts dating to the fourteenth century, such 
figures haw long been identified with the Five Peaks of Mount Tai (*Taishan. 
Shandong) in the cast. Mount Heng (*Hcngshan ill. Shanxi) in the north. 
Mount Song (*Songshan. Henan) in the center. Mount Heng (‘Hengshan ttj 
. si. Hunan) in the south, and Mount Hua (*Huashan. Shaanxi) in the west. 
Their innate apotropaic force is dearly denoted by the variant title "Wuyuc 
2hcnxing fu~ h |( If iff (Talismans of the Real Forms of the Five Peaks) 
given the insignia in the Sanhuang netwcti yiH O ('•! K & *£ (Remaining 
Secrets of the Inner Script of the Three Sovereigns; CT 856). This set of figures 
stands in sharp contrast to the series of labyrinthine Charts featured in three 
major anthologies within the Taoist Canon, two of which appear to haw 
been dcriwd from Song printings. Cartographic as well as talismanic func¬ 
tion seem to be accommodated by this alternative vision of the five sacred 
peaks. 

A complex body of lore has evolved around the Wiiyue zhcnxing tu. Perhaps 
the best-known story is (bund in the sixth-century *Han Wudl nazkuan (Inner 
Biography of Emperor Wii of the Han). The emergence of the Charts according 
to this account came with the demarcation of cosmic landmarks by Taishang 
daojun i. | if I \ (Most High Lord of the Dao). This is how the deity *Xiwang 
mu (Queen Mother of the West) ostensibly answered the inquiries of Han 
\Midi (r. 141-87 bce). to whom she reluctantly conveyed a copy of the Wuyuc 
zhcnxing tu. Altcrnatiw accounts bearing on the origins of the Charts arc in 
two texts ascnbcd to the wonder-worker *Dongfang Shuo (ca. 160-ca. 93 bce), 
both of which also apparently date no earlier than the sixth century. Accord¬ 
ing to the 4 Shizhoujt (Record of the Ten Continents), the legendary Yu .'1 ; is 
said to haw had inscriptions carwd into the Fiw Peaks after he brought flood 
waters under control. A Wuyuc tu xu ft? v. • (Preface to the Charts of the 
Five Peaks) fabricated in the name of Dongfang Shuo claims that ‘Huangdi 
created the Five Chans following his defeat of the monstrous Chiyou III £. 
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Fig 7*. fhrm* M of the Fm: Peikj fwuymt): (a) South; (b) Wot; (t) Center, (d) East; 
<e) North. VVWyur g»lc* rhnuwj m U. i*i U i'i (Aident Version of the Charts of the 

Real Forms of the Five Peaks; CT 44a). Hb 12a. 

Close correspondences ro the Chuns may be found in the pentads of 
talismanic writ common to both the # Shangqing and *Lingbao codifications. 
Proponents of the latter laid claim to the Charts, apparently based on the 
accounts given by *Gc Hong (253-^43) in the *&iopu zi (Book of the Master 
Who Embraces Simplicity). Gc writes that his mentor *Zhcng Yin (ca. n^-ca. 
302) cold him nothing surpassed the Wuyuc zficnxutg ru and *SdnJuuing wen 
(Script of the Three Sovereigns). Anyone possessing these sacred writs could 
reportedly count on divine guardianship at home and on the road. Ge states 
that they were to be passed down from master to disciple once every forty 
years, but adds that they could also be revealed by mountain deities to adepts 
like Bo He l\\ ft I (sec under *Bojia dao). As told in the •Shmxum zhuun (Biog¬ 
raphies of Divine Transcendents) by Gc Hong, the Wuyuc zhenxtng ru came 
to be disclosed to Bo only after he had devoted three years to focusing on the 
cavern walls at Mount Xicheng (Xicheng shan i H ? ill, Shaanxi). 
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Keepers of ihc Shangqmg legacy did nor honor Bo He with possession of 
the V/uyue zhenxing tu, perhaps because of their critical views of sacrificial 
practices pursued by a so-called *Bojia dao (Way of the Bo Family) prevalent 
in the south. # Tao Hongjing <486-536) acknowledges that the family of his 
disciple Zhou Ziliang !, i| r l : i <497-516) were adherents of the Bojia dao. After 
Tao bestowed the Wuyuc tu and Sanhuang wen on Zhou in 512, family members 
who Joined them at Mount Mao (‘Maoshan. Jiangsu) presumably abandoned 
such tics. 

The renowned protocols of *Zhang Wanfu (fl. 710-13) not only document 
the transmission of the Wuyuc zhenxing tu to ordinands of the highest level, but 
also rccond accounts behind their association with Han Wudi. Supplementing 
dus lore is a noteworthy set of instructions that Zheng Yin ostensibly conveyed 
to his disciple Gc Hong. Considerably amplified collections of texts accruing 
to the CTiiirts appear in: 

l * Yunji qtqxan (Seven Lots from the Bookbag of the Clouds, CT 1032, 
J.79) 

2. Wityuc zhenxing xulun fc( fl }\i I '{• * (Pref ace and Essay on the Real 
Forms of the Five Peaks; CT 1281) 


$.*Shangqtng dafii (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure of the 

Highest Clarity; CT 1221. j. 17) 

4- 'Lingbao wnfiang duren shangjingdafd (Great Rites of the Superior Scripture 
of the Numinous Treasure on Limidcss Salvation, CT 219. ). 21) 

5. Utoywr gufcen zJtmxutgrw fi lit n K 1*1 (Ancient Version of the Charts 

of the Real Forms of the Five Peaks; CT 441) 


Diverse sets of labyrinthine illustrations arc featured in the latter three 
anthologies. The earliest forms bear no commentary whereas later genera¬ 
tions arc credited with providing annotated versions identifying various natural 
features. Of special note in the last text listed above arc copies of documents 
to be exchanged between master and disciple in a ceremony invoking the 
guardianship of spirits from each of the five peaks. Tw r o fragments recovered 
from *Dunhuang provide additional background regarding an annual ritual 
of repentance by which communities in the sixth century paid homage to the 
guardian deities embodied in the Wuyve zfienxurg tu. Renditions in vermilion 
and black on silk of high quality arc to be carried in a pouch, according to a 
supporting account concerning Zheng Yin's transmission of the Chart j to Gc 
Hong. 

Judith M. flOLTZ 
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wuyuc 


wuzang 

Jim. 

five viscera (lit., "five storehouses") 


l Medidne 

In Chinese medicine, wuzang refers to a system of "orbs." "viscera." or "de¬ 
positories." which have some features reminiscent of the organ system known 
from Western anatomy. The five viscera comprise the liver (gon 81). heart 
(*xin 'L')» spleen (pi IS 1 ), lungs (fa Aft), and kidney system (shen VJ). Each 
has an inner and an outer aspect; thus the outer aspect of the liver is the 
gallbladder (Jan 91), that of the heart the small intestine (xiaachang 'Ml'!), 
that of the spleen the stomach (wa V !). that of the lungs the large intestine 
(dachang Ul\), and that of the kidneys the urinary* bladder (p*inggwu«g l# 
H 4 ). The five organs mentioned as "outer aspects" of the wuza ng arc five of 
the “six receptacles" (Itufu . 1ft, bt., "six bureaus"), the sixth being the “tnpic 
burner" (sanjiao '.<*■) that is sometimes identified with the Gate of the 
Vital Force (•mlngmcn). Generally speaking, the inner aspect has functions 
of storage, and the outer of transformation. i.c.. digestion, which comprises 
the absorption of refined *»ji (ftngip f.\ Vi) and the evacuation of the dregs 
(zdopo |ft ff]). The viscera resonate with the five seasons—spring, summer, 
late summer, autumn, and winter—and in the opening chapters of the Suweit 
' l I'| (Plain Questions; see *Huangdi netjing) they arc frequently described as 
being responsible for illnesses that occur according to a seasonal pattern. In 
other words, seasonal *qi and winds blowing from seasonally distinct direc¬ 
tions were considered to stir the qi in the viscera in ways that gave rise to 
illness. 

Reasoning in terms of »ji and the visceral systems provided a means for ex¬ 
pressing emotional distress in medical discourse; the wuzang refer to a system 
that makes no distinction between the psyche and the soma. Although it is 
possible that the recognition of different viscera was derived from dissection, 
which according to Lingdtu r ft 12 (Numinous Pivot; sec Huangdi netting) 
was conducted on corpses, the wuzang are not primarily notions describing an 
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Fifc 75 *- -Hie fiw miMi (wisaii*) with thar deiaes ini annni] spirits 
m a (Oman medical tar (a) bean; (b) lunjp; (c) spleen; (d) bver; 
(c> ksdnsyv. Ikhnyymch'nx . • ? {Classified CaBtctiun of Medial 

Methods; 1477). See also ti$ u/,c\ 


anatomical body. In early medical wnungs, the heart and liver figure as repos¬ 
itories of strong emotions, grief (yeu J >, and anger (nu *J). In the Huangdi 
najing, however, the attribution of specific emotions to the vbccra is far from 
standardized; contemporary Chinese medicine generally attributes anger to 
the liver, joy (xi j ) to the heart, worry (si . 15 .) to the spleen, grief (you or bci 
to the lungs, and tear (Ifeng ffl) to the kidneys. 
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The WMZtfng system went hand in hand with the integration of the Five 
Phases (*wicdfg) thcoiy into medicine. From the fourth century bce onward, 
the system of the Five Phases—Wood. Fire, Soil, Metal, and Water—developed 
in the contcit of divinatory calculations as a means for assessing cyclical 
change. In medicine it gained prominence not only as a schema for classify¬ 
ing many diffcirnt aspects of the universe, from directions and seasons to 
colors and flavors, but also as a schema for accounting for physiological and 
pathological changes, and for changes to be attained through therapeutic 
intervention. This was so because the Five Phases were conceived cyclically 
to give birth to one another (sheng * ), or cyclically to “insult" (wu •) or 
"overcome" (kc <&) or "multiply" (cheng <fi) one another, and their standard 
sequencing in such eyries of mutual production, insulting, overcoming, or 
multiplication was used for explaining and predicting the course of bodily 
processes. 

Elisabeth HSU 
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a. Meditation 

The five viscera or energy storage centers of the body (liver, heart, spleen, 
lungs, and kidney’s) arc visualized variously in meditation—first with the help 
of different-colored lights, as described in the Taiptng png shengjun btzht i, i 37 
H” l Ut n (Secret Directions of the Holy Lond on the Scripture of Great Peace; 
CT1102; trans. Kohn 1993b, 193-97); then with specific sacred animals or bodily 
gods residing in them, as outlined in the Huangtxng nctjtng wuzang liufu fcuxie 
tu t\ .!£?; ft !;! F£(H \ (Charts of the Stiengthcning and Weakening 

of the Five Viscera and the Six Receptacles, According to the Scripture of the 
Inner Effulgences of the Yellow Court; CT 432) by Hu Yin Ajjfrr of the ninth 
century; and finally, within a Tantric Buddhist context, with sacred Sanskrit 
letters and holy numbers, as described in the Wulim )iuz\ frtriti H )\(ft (V 
(Secret Exegesis of the Five Cakras and Nine Charaaers). a manuscript extant 
in Japan (Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1964. Tanaka Fumio 19H8). 

In all cases, the basic system of association is the set of correspondences 
linked to the •wu.rtng, which associates specific colors, physical energies, spiri¬ 
tual powers, numbers, and animals with each organ. The system also identifies 
specific gods and written symbols with each organ, allowing the meditator to 
reinvent the inner organs of her body as nodes in a larger cosmic network. 
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Lj Dcspcux 1994.108-jo and passim; Ishida Hidcmi 19B9; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 
1999. 34 &- 53 ; Robincc 1993, 60-96 

y Scidan 

In •ftriddn, in which the five viscera arc energetic centers where transformation 
takes place, the term wuqi tf Vi (five pneumas) is often used as a synonym 
for wuzang. Besides the five viscera themselves, this term denotes the essence 
Cjing) situated in the kidneys, the spirit (*shcn) in the heart, the *hutt in the 
liver, the *po in the lungs, and the intention (*yf) in the spleen. Transforma¬ 
tion occurs through refining these five components of the human being, and 
restores the original order of the Dao. 

As stated in *Zhong-Lu texts, the Jade Liquor (yuyt 1 : . \\\) or the Golden 
Elixir Cpndan ) purify the pneuma (*qi) of the viscera and transform it into 
Yang spirit (vangshen pj fl>). The purification of essence, spirit, fiun. po. and 
intention is a process of harmonizing them in silence, as stated for instance in 
the 'Jindan s\ba\ zi (Four Hundred Words on the Golden Elixir), the 'Zhonghc 
ji (Anthology of Central Harmony), and the ‘XingminggmzJii (Principles of 
Balanced Cultivation of Inner Nature and Vital Force). The next stage is to 
Join these refined pneumas in the Ongin, horn which they were generated 
through the differentiation of the one <ft. Their return to the Origin corresponds 
to an advanced stage of inner transformation, called “the five pneumas have 
audience at the Origin" (wuqi chaoyuan h V. O.'l jl). 

Martina DARGA 

(I] Baldnan-Husscin 1984. 147-48. * 57 . and 164-66; Darga 1999. 180-82 and 
348-53; Dcspcux 1979. 75 - 79 ; Dcspcux 1994.117-30 and 152-59 
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Wuzhen pian 


Folios on Awakening to Perfection; 
Folios on Awakening to Reality 


The collection of poems by *Zhang Boduan (987M082) entided Wuzhen pxan 
is the main wort: of the Southern Lineage (*Nanzong) of 'nculan. The text 
bears a preface dated 1075 and a postface dated 1078. both signed by Zhang 
Boduan. The preface reports that Zhang experienced a sudden realization of 
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the Dao when he met a Perfected (• zhenren ) in Chengdu (Sichuan) in 1069. 
After that, he wrote a set of eighty-one poems that form the nucleus of the 
VHuto piiin. 

Format and content. The title Wuzhen pun first designated only the original 
eighty-one poems (*Sandeng qunxtan lu. 2.9b). According to the traditional 
account, the first sixteen hcpcasyllabic liiifn ,1 (regulated poems) illustrate 
the principle of "two times eight" (erfoj • k, symbolizing the balance of Yin 
and Yang); the next sixty-four hcptasyllabic jmc/ii ft.’ (stopped-short lines) arc 
related to the *Yi)ing hexagrams; and the final pentasyllabic poem expresses 
die magnificence of Great Unity (•r<nyt). Zhang Boduan later appended twelve 
alchemical ct ) (lyrics) to the melody of "Xijiang yuc” i H j i I l| (West River 
Moon), which sum up die twelve stages of fire phasing (’hiiotaif). All of the 
above poems deal with the techniques of 'nourishing life and stabilizing the 
form” (yangmtng guxtng ft f| i). Finally, Zhang devoted himself to the 
study of Chan Buddhism and supplemented the Wuzhen pun with a miscel¬ 
lanea of thirty-two poems on the "nature of authentic awakening" (zhenjue 
zhixing 'iMzny 

The verses of the Wuzhen pian arc a work of literary craftsmanship and 
were probably intended to be sung or chanted. They teem with paradoxes, 
metaphors, and aphorisms, and their recondite style allows multiple interpreta¬ 
tions. The verses arc widely accepted as an elaboration of the 9 Zhouy\ cantong 
qi . but their philosophical basis is in the Daode jtng and the m Yinfujing. Life, 
says Zhang Boduan, is like a bubble on floating water or a spark from a flint, 
and the search for wealth and fame results only in bodily degeneration; thus 
human beings should search for the Golden Elixir (•jindiirt) to become celestial 
immortals (ttanxian K fill). Although the Wuzhen p\an docs not give practical 
instructions, it alludes to them in a symbolic way. The primary trigrams ifum 
vV = (pure Yang) and lout ti|i == (pure Yin) are equated with the alchemical 
laboratory, while fun == (Yang within Yin) and li «£ = (Yin within Yang) 
arc the two main ingredients. The sixty-four hexagrams arc used to explain 
the modes of macrocosmic-microcosmic change. The text also outlines the 
fire phasing that 00c should apply in the process of transformation, and refers 
to the alchemical principle of "reversal" (diandao 

Cemmenrarids and interpretations. The Wuzhen pum was completed around 
1075, but became widely known only from the mid-twelfth century onward. 
It is first mentioned in a compilation of 1154, and its earliest extant exegesis 
dates from unt. The Taoist Canon includes the following commentaries and 
closely related texts: 

i. Wuzhen puin, in •Xiuzfim shishu (CT 263). j. 26-30, with commentaries by 
YeShibiao £ ( • (1161) and Yuan Gongfu (1202). 
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x. Wuzhen pian zhushu If; k'CfS : lift (Commentary and Subcommentary 
to the Wuzhen pian: 1173; CT 141), by ‘Weng Baoguang. edited with a 
subcommentary by Dai Qizong in 1355. 

3. Wuzhen zhizhi xiangshue sanshen g hi>v 24 > ,'} i‘i 1'; ,(¥ &l it E (Straight¬ 

forward Directions and Detailed Explanations on the Wuzhen pian and 
the Secret Essentials of the Three Vehicles; CT 143). by Weng Baoguang. 
edited by Dai Qizong in 1337. Although this text is separately printed in 
the Taoist Canon, it is a continuation of CT 141 above. 

4. Wuzhim pm n sanzhu If; {( E: 1 (Three Commentaries to the Wuzhen 
ptan ; CT 142), with commentaries by *Xuc Daoguang (i 078 ?-H 9 i. actu¬ 
ally written by Weng Baoguang). Lu Shu * *! f (thinccnth century?), and 
•Chen Zhixu (i 2 S 9 -after 1335), edited by ZhangShihong & |: & (fourteenth 
century). 

5. Wuzhen pian xhtyi If; t‘C iS JftJJ'l (Supplement to the Wuzhen plan: CT 144). 
by Weng Baoguang (see WongShiu Hon 1978b). 

6 Wuzhm pian zhushi !f| u & (Commentary and Exegesis to the Wuzhen 
pian ; CT 145). with a commentary by Weng Baoguang different from no. 
2 above. 

7. Wtafcenptat Jtangyi If; 1* „V A. (Explaining the Meaning of die Wuzhen 
pian: 1120/1126: CT 146). by Xia Yuanding Q ir ft/| <fl. 1225-27). 

Among the main later commentaries arc the following: 

1. Wuzhen pian xtaaxu ffj A '|. • (Short Introduction to the Wuzhen pian), 
by *Lu Xixing (1520-1601 or 1606). 

z Wuzhen pian chanyau If; ff fa rttl rr; (Uncovering the Obscurities of the 
Wuzhen pian), by Zhu Yuanyu )u U (A* 1669). 

3. Wuzhen pian jtzhu I fj i‘tfa i |. (Collected Commentaries to the Wuzhen 
pian: 1713). by *Qiu Zhao'ao (1638-1713), containing quotadons ffom 
twenty-five earlier commentaries. 

4. Wuzhen pian zhcngyi ffj A fa iK . (The Correct Meaning of the Wuzhen 
pian: 178B), by *Dong Dening. 

5 - Wuzhen zhizhi i r \ l*( |fi (Straightforwand Direaions on the Wuzhen pian: 
1794), by ‘Liu Yiming (1734-1821; trans. Cleary 1987). 

Most masters of the Nanzong lineage saw dear guidelines for praedee in 
the poems of the Wuzhen pian. Different interpretations arc apparent, however, 
within the two main Nanzong branches. The Pure Cultivation (Qingxiu , 7 i 
! %) branch of Zhang Boduan. *Shi Tai. Xuc Daoguang. *Chcn Nan, and *Bai 
Yuchan explained the text according to a Chan-Taoist trend of thought. The 
Joint Culdvadon (*Shuangxiu) branch, whose main representatives arc Liu 
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Yongnian 1 ‘ (fl. 113B-68), Wcng Baoguang. and Dai Qizong, interpreted 

it as a treatise on sexual practices. These two lines of transmission led to a 
multiplication of schools in later generations. 

Fa men BALDRIAN HUSSEIN 

. Azurna Juji 1988; BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 174; Cleary 1987 (trans.), Crowe 2000 
(part, trans.); Davis and Chao 1939 (trans.); Imai Usaburo 1962; Kohn 1993b. 
313-19 (part, trails.); Liu Ts'un-yan 1977; Miyazawa Masayori 1988a; QmgXitai 
198&-95. 2:745-74; Robinct 1995a. 197-254 (part, trans.); Wang Mu 1990 
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Xi Kang 

ft & 

221-02; zt: Shuyc (({ 
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Xi Kang (orji Kang), a nauvc of Qiao ’ (Anhui), was one of the great literary 
figures of the Wei dynasty {no- 6 5). His father died while he was still young, 
leaving him to be raised by an indulgent mother and older brother. Xi Kang 
would later trace his enduring love of independence and spontaneity back to his 
undisciplined childhood and his reading of the 'Zhu&ngzi and the Daodr jmg. His 
unrestrained expression of feelings, a mode of cooduct advocated in his Shin lun 
!Y (Essay on Dispelling Self-Interest; n ans. Hcnricks 1983,107-19), earned 
him many enemies and no doubt contributed to his premature death. 

He married a princess of the ruling Cao dan sometime in the 240s. and 
remained loyal to the Wei for the rest of his life. He ref used to hold office after 
the general Sima Yi u| % 1 $ (178-251) seized effective connol of the government 
in 249. When Guan Qiujian ill 1 i fy. p-255) rebelled against the Sima dan in 
255, Xi Kang contemplated raising troops to assist him, but was dissuaded from 
doing so by Shan Tao ;! 1 frj (205-83). In 261. he became entangled in a family 
conflict involving his friend Lli An '{£ (?- 262 ). Zhong Hui ; h f? (225-64), a 
favorite of the Sima dan whom Xi Kang had slighted on a prev ious occasion, 
denounced him in court. Xi and L(i were both put to deadi in 262. In prison 
awaiting execution. Xi Kang wrote his famous Youfen sfii tfltfluj (Poem on 
Anguish in Prison, trans. Holzman 1980,354-56). 

The danger and ultimate futility of Xi Kang's political entanglements no 
doubt re inferred his distaste for worldly affairs. This sentiment is eloquently 
expressed in a letter written to Shan Tao who had recommended him for an 
official post (Yu Shan Juyuun fuejiao sfiu JfH ill | \ '< or Breaking Off Rela¬ 

tions wirh Shanjuy'tian: trans. Hightower 1965). 

Xi Kang 5 renunciation of a bureaucratic career left him free to pursue 
other interests. He was a master of Pure Conversation Cqingtan). and became 
identified as one of the Seven Worthies of the Bamboo Grove (Zhulin qixian 
It fl : 7 'f ), a group said to have met from time to time at his residence to 
drink, play the lute, and converse. (Besides Xi Kang and Shan Tao. the Seven 
Wonhics include Ruanji i , 210-63; XiangXiu »| ft. 227-72: Ruan Xian 
i«t. third century; Wang Rong , thud century; and Liu Ling #J , third 
century.) Of his thirteen surviving treatises (fun ,ii). all but one follow the 
structure of the debates popular at the time. 


ic«5 
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Xi Kang had a strong interest in the practices of Nourishing Life (•ydngiJtcng) 
and the pursuit of longevity, arguing in his Yangsheng lun ft 'I*.,# (Essay on 
Nourishing Life; trans. Hcnricks 19B3.21-30) that the human life span could be 
extended several hundred to a thousand years. He is said to have wandered in 
the mountains in search of herbal and mineral drugs, becoming so engrossed 
that he would forget to return. 

He was also an accomplished poet and musician. His Qtn/u V- IK (Rhapsody 
on the Lute; trans. van Gulik 1941 ) and Sheng wu atU lun ; /f h- H !tt (Essay 
on the Absence of Sorrow or joy in Music; trans. Hcnricks 1983.71-106) reveal 
the importance of music in his life and thought. He is said to have calmly 
strummed the lute in the final hours of his life. 

Theodore A. COOK 

. Dai Mingyang 1962 (ctil cd. of various works); van Gulik 1941; Hcnricks 
1983 (trans. of various works); Hcnricks 1986a; Holzman 1957; Holzman 1980; 
Little 2000b. 185; Maspero 1981. 299-308 

% qtngtan: yangsheng 


xumg 


image 

The Dao is "the great image without form/ says the Davde jing (see. 41). 
"Heaven suspends its xuirtg... and the Sage imagines (xuntg )>l) them." says 
the Xict K j# (Appended Statements, a portion of the 'Itying). which gives a 
special meaning to the term xlang by relating it to astral bodies and trigrams, 
and tying it with fa . (pattern). The alchemical art is said to be the an of the 
xtang. which refers to alchemical metaphors. 

The term xtang may be rendered as "image." "figure," "symbol." or "con¬ 
figuration." The xtang are images that make things apparent; they arc part of 
reality, and inherently contain and manifest the cosmic dimension of things 
and their structure. This is why the tung arc often considered to be the "real 
forms" (zficttxtng .X Hi ) of things, or the fundamental substance ( # tf) of beings. 
They arc visible but be before and beyond the world of forms. They allow 
us to understand the world and to get along in the universe; hence they arc 
guides and models of conduct. 

On the subjective level, the xtang arc the first idea, not yet conceptually 
formed and still intuitive, an intermediary mode between thought and its 
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expression, as said by *Wang Bi; and a mediator between human intelligence 
and the world. On the objective level, the xiang arc the way things are when 
they arc about to appear and take form: they arc their subtle and structural 
forms or outlines that pertain to Heaven, while the fa (patterns) pertain to 
Earth and arc coarser. Related to numbers (ska iJt), the xtong arc tools that 
measure and order the world. 

In 4 nei*liin. besides these classical significations, the term xxang also takes on 
die wider sense of "metaphor." Alchemists say that theirs is an art of the xiaitg. 
In so doing they relate it to the Ytjing and the diviner’s endeavor to rationalize 
and organize the worid. Alchemists criticize Buddhism (especially the Chan 
school) on the grounds that it operates without images, directly and without 
mediators; the alchemical language, on the ocher hand, is metaphorical and 
therefore can "speak without speaking" and go beyond ordinary language. 
Alchemists mean by this that their teaching is gradual as it is mediated; images 
arc the mediators that stand midway between the formless Dao and the 
material world, between principles (It PP) and practice (xing : j). Even if the 
images must be forgotten once the sense they convey has been apprehended 
(as stated both in the ‘Zkuangzt and by Wang Bi). they are necessary and one 
must go through them; they give the alchemical teaching its concrete dimen¬ 
sion. which leads one to see in darkness instead of shutting one's eyes and 
remaining motionless and blind. 

In their role as mediators, images also indicate structural relationships. For 
instance, the Sun as an image represents the Great Yang (taiyang A . or Yang 
containing Yin); the Sun exists in the same relation to the Moon as die day to 
the night. Heaven to Earth, East to West, and the alchemical Dragon to the 
Tiger (see *hmghm). As images relate different things on various levels to each 
other, and arc movable and interchangeable, they serve as instruments of the 
analogical mode of thought, which is the main mode of thought in alchemy. 
They can express a pattern as well as a process, they operate in diverse registers 
of sense, and they function as terms that indicate relations and functions rather 
than of particular things. This is why it is hardly possible to assign definitions 
to them, the sense of each of them is multiple and varies with the context. 

IsaMU ROBINET 


L_j Robinct 1989c. 159-62; Robinct 1993.48-54: Robinct 1995a. 75-10*; Wilhelm 
H. 1977.190-222 
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Xiang crjic 

The ATdngVr Precepts 


TTsc Xiang'cr jic or Xiang'cr precepts are a set of thirty-six rules (*)ie), nine ex¬ 
pressed as positive imperatives and twenty-seven that arc expressed as negative 
injunctions. Both the nine and the twenty-seven arc themselves subdivided into 
three sets (of three and nine respectively) designated upper, middle, and lower. 
TTscsc divisions do not appear to rank the precepts in terms of importance or 
seriousness. The precepts, originally extracted from the 9 Xiang'cr commcntaiy 
to the Daodc)tng and the Daodc jing itself in the case of the nine imperatives, 
arc translated by Stephen R. Bokenkamp (199$. 5 i and revised in 199 7 49-50). 
His translations arc used here. As the precepts were onginally extracted from 
the commentary, their date of composition is dcariy dependent on determin¬ 
ing the date of composition of the commentary itself. 

The Xiang'cr precepts have been identified in three locations in the Daozang: 

1. Taishang Laojunjinglu K 1 g I 11 * (Scriptural Regulations of the Most 

High Lord Lao. CT 786). ia-aa. under the general otic Daodc zunjtngfic 
jiuxmg crshiip jtc jf) tv fV S h U I t tft (Nine Practices and Twenty- 
Seven Precepts of the Scriptural Injunctions of the Worthy of the Dao 
and Its Virtue), with the first group of nine called Daodc zun jing xiang'cr 
)ic jfj ’ 3 ® *'i ( Xiang'cr Precepts of the Scnpcure of the Worthy 

of the Dao and Its Virtue) and the second group of twenty-seven called 
Daodc zun pngjic ill r: /f / f/7 (Scnptural Injunctions of the Worthy of 
the Dao and Its Virtue) 

2. Taishang jingjic _l:Sf V< (Scriptural Injunctions of the Most High; CT 

787), i 7 b~ioa, under the utlc Laojun crshiqtjic g || | |; $ (Twenty- 

Seven Precepts of Lord Lao) 

y Yaoxiu fccyi jidtA cluio 5 (S f4(fi tti; \ r jV (Excerpts from the Essential Litur- 
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gies and Observances; CT 463). 54 b- 5 b. under the title Sanshiliujic 
A* (The Thirty-Si* Precepts) 

However the most convenient way of consulting the Chinese text is in 
Ofuchi Ninji’s edited version (1991, 254-57)* 

One of the main concerns of the precepts is with maintaining religious 
orthodoxy. Thus, the recipient of the precepts is enjoined not to delight in 
deviance." "not to study deviant texts,” or “not to pray or sacrifice to demons 
and spirits." Similarly, their behavior should maintain discipline in "not acting 
recklessly." “not pampering the body with good food and fine clothes," and 
"not being obstinate." In several cases the precepts appear to repeat the same 
message, or similar messages. Thus the fourth of the nine insists that the 
recipient of the precepts practices 'lacking fame," while the twelfth of the 
twenty-seven prohibits the practitioner from “seeking fame"; the fifth prohibits 
"envying the fame of others" and the fourteenth insists on "taking a humble 
position.' Similarly the first of the nine (in Bokenkamp’s interpretation of the 
wei of *wnwri being taken as "artificial, contrived, fabricated, false," 1997. 
51) insists on lacking falseness, while the sixth of the twenty-seven prohibits 
practicing false arts. This lends credence to the conjecture that the total number 
of precepts, as well as their subdivisions, is numcrologically significant. 

Benjamin PENNY 

i .! Bokenkamp 1993; Bokenkamp 1997. 48-58; Chen Shixiang 1957. 5<>-57i 
Ofuchi Ninji 199*. 247-308 

% Lion XuingVr zhu: jie [precepts); Tianshi dao 


xianglu 

incense burner 


Burning incense is an act of crucial importance in Taoist rites. Rituals can take 
place without statues or scrolls representing the deities and without memorial 
tablets, but not without an incense burner placed at the center of the sacred 
space. Similarly, the offering of incense dunng the worship of the deities is 
of far greater importance than the offering of tea or wine. 

TTic offering of incense in Taoism has its origins m the "roasted offerings" 
(fanchai }• Vr) of ancient China. Under Buddhist influence, both ideas about 
incense and the variety of its types grew in complexity. Dunng the Six Dynasties, 
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Pig. flo. Worshipper m the Wenching gong C (Wenching Palace). northern section of 
Tnchun& Taiwan (November 1977). Photograph by Julian Pas 
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the Way of the Celestial Masters ( # Tianshi dao> used “quiet chambers" or “ora¬ 
tories” (•jtngsJu) for their ritual practices, along the western wall of which an 
incense burner was always placed. According to the fooxtu keyt j\du chao 
'Vt t ; | nl; i: : (Excerpts from the Essential Liturgies and Observances, CT 
463). a large-scale "quiet chamber” had a two-storied Hall for the Veneration 
of Emptiness (changxu tong |! J; v ) in its center, and on the upper story 
stood a laigc incense burner measuring five feet in height. In Taoist rituals 
in modern Taiwan, a large incense burner is placed in front of the portraits 
of the Three Clarities (*sanqing) on the central table of the altar (the Cavern 
Bench, dertg'uit ,i! Dunng the rite of Lighting the Incense Burner 
a hand-held burner (siunihi i M ) is used by the high priest (gacgtmg .Vj Vj; see 
*daezhang). and incense burners are also placed before each deity. 

In the logic of the ritual, incense performs a mediating function, enabling 
communication with the deities. Different names are given to it to describe 
its various functions. According to Wang Qizhen s I: 6; t'l *Shangqtng ling- 
bao da fa (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity; CT 1221. 
54. 2 ib- 22 b), the "incense of the Way" (daoxiang jfl ft) represents the heart 
(*xin), the "incense of Virtue" (dexuntg /* f :) represents spint ( *shcn ), the 
“incense of non-action" (wuwei xiang h ^ ft > represents the intention (*yi). 
and the "incense of danty and quiescence" (qingjing xxang n M* ft) represents 
the body (shen ). Also, the "Wondrous Cavern incense" (mid^ongxuing 
,H ft) transports the spint of the Taoist priest to anend the morning audience 
in the Golden Portal of the Three Heavens (Santian jinque £ fc W). The 
same work ($ 6 .ioa-ua) gives spells for the offering of incense. 

Burning incense is also important in Chinese folk beliefs. Incense is invariably 
offered when venerating ancestors and deities. Even if there is nothing else 
to represent a deity, an incense burner (the container) and the "incense fire" 
(xidnghuo ft i.e., fire, smoke, ash) arc necessary. The spiritual power of the 
deity dwells in the "incense fire,” and by dividing the incense this power can 
be shared. When the “incense fire” for the burner at a shrine is to be renewed, 
the formal pilgrimage to transport it there is called "offering the incense" 
Cjinxiang) or "partitioning the incense" (gcxuing »1 ft ). In group worship, it 
is usual to have someone in charge of the incense (luzhu UX I . "master of the 
burner") who is selected through divination. 

MARUYAMA Htrosht 

Fcuchtwang 1992.126-35 and passim; Huang Mciying 1994: Ofuchi Ninji 
1983. 225-27 

* falujinxiang 
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xanrcn 

to A 

immortal; transcendent 


A ttiinren is a person who has attained immortality and may possess supernor¬ 
mal powers such as the ability to fly. The word xian, now represented by the 
graph fill, was originally attached to the graph |S. which denotes the idea of 
"transfer** or "relocation." and refers specifically to ascending to Heaven by 
moving one's arms as wings. 

Eariy descriptions of immortals can be found in the Shift (Records of the 
Historian). For instance, the "Fengshan shu" J | R? (Book of the Feng and 
Shan Ceremonies; J. 28) describes how Qin Shi huangdi (r. 221-210 bce) "toured 
the eastern seaboard, made sacrifices to illustrious mountains and great rivers, 
and sought out companions of the immortal Xianmen [Gao] ,V |"| [$j J." Else¬ 
where, the Shift (j. 6) tells how *Xu Fu reported to Qin Shi huangdi that there 
were three mountains in the middle of the ocean called •Pcnglai. Fangzhang 
tf i*. and Ying2hou i* ^ . inhabited by immortals, and asked that young men 
and women be sent to search them out. having first purified themselves and 
kept the precepts. 

In early times, the paradise of the immortals was said to be located on 
islands that could not be easily approached (as in the above example) or on 
the peak of a steep mountain that would not permit easy access for ordinary 
mortals. Later, this paradise was thought to be in Heaven. The •Zhuangzt says: 
‘After a thousand years of life, he grows weary' of the world: he departs and 
uses up, and riding on a white cloud he reaches the realm of the [Celestial] 
Emperor" (chapter 12; see trans. Watson 1968,130) This shows that the germ 
of the idea that the abode of the immortals was in Heaven had sprouted by 
the end of the Warring States. 

In the Sfujt accounts such as those referred to above, the immortals arc 
entirely removed from the human realm. There was no thought that ordi¬ 
nary’ people could become immortals through cultivation or effort. Other 
than occasional stories in which a mortal either found his way to the abode 
of the immortals by some miraculous luck, or happened to meet an im¬ 
mortal who gave him the elixir of immortality, the way to eternal youth and 
life was closed. Even the elixir was something that could only be given; it 
could not be discovered or compounded by human beings. Later, however, 
the distance between ordinary people and immortals somehow narrowed. 
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Fi£ It. Early rr^iTsciuncxi of imxnoruLi is wingtd bemgs walking on clouds and holding a *du 
("numinous mushroom") m their Kindt Source Nanyang Wenwu yanjtusuo 19^. fig 171. 


and immortals were draw n closer within the reach of men. Now* the im¬ 
mortal had come within human ken, since in principle anyone could gain 
immortality through his own effort (for an example of this view, see the 
entry * Shatxian kcxuc lun ). Nonetheless, even *Gc Hong, who strongly as¬ 
serted that "one's fate is in one's own hands, not in Heaven" (wo mtng za\ 
w bu zai ruin ivr {i /|' (\ k\ ‘Biiopw z\ 16), could not escape saying that 
wticdicr one's life is long or short depends on whether it falls under a good star 
(Baopu zi 7). 

When Taoist religion emerged from the womb of conceptions such as 
those oudined above, changes were also wrought in the world of the immor¬ 
tals. An earthly bureaucratic system was projected into the celestial realm of 
the immortals, and differences in status were devised for them. In general, 
ranking descended from celestial immortals (tiiftxtan K llll) through earthly 
immortals (dtxuin iy (ih) to immortals who had obtained “release from the 
corpse” (•shific). They were associated with the celestial realm, the mountains 
(Grotto-Heavens, \i0ngtt1in). and the underworld, respectively. Becoming an 
immortal and gaining eternal youth and dcathlcssncss was difficult beyond 
measure, yet Taoists in the Six Dynasties period developed a path tor the major¬ 
ity of human beings who died without becoming immortal. They were able 
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to achieve immortality from the status of 9 gui (spirits). Such were the lowest 
ranked of all immortals, called guixui it (lU. 

MURA Kurtio 

LU DeWoskin 1990; Girardot 1987b; Robinct 1984.1:163-66; Robinct 1986b; 
Robinet 1995. 4^-48* Schippcr 1993, 160-66; Sofukawa Hiroshi 1993. Yamada 
Toshiaki 1983b. 335-36 

# shtngren; shatnti; zMenren ; transcendence and immortality 


xiantian 

JtX. 

"before Heaven"; “prior to Heaven"; precclcstia) 


See ‘xuinruitt and hpurtan ft; £ (6 > v . 


xumridii and houtian 

“before Heaven" and "after Heaven"; “prior to Heaven" and 
"posterior to Heaven"; pie celestial and postcclcstial 


Xiantian and h outian are two key notions in the Chinese view of the cosmos. 
The terms arc sometimes translated "former Heaven" and "later Heaven." 
but occurrences of the phrase xian tiandt sfu'ng A; K illi : (“generated before 
Heaven and Earth") in the Daodc jing, the ‘Zhuangzu and other cariy texts 
show that xumrian and Jteuruin designate the ontologic and cosmogonic stages 
before and after the generation of the cosmos. 

In one of the Chinese accounts of cosmogony. Original Pneuma Cyuanqi), 
or Pure Yang (rtounyiing ^ W>. generates the cosmic pneuma (*^i) through 
the union of Original Yin and Yang (yuanyin ft I*.! and yuanwng - 1 -)). also 
known as Real Yin and Yang {zhenyin u • and zfcrnyung \ M). Cosmic pneuma 
then once more divides itself to form the cosmic Yin and Yang, or Heaven 
and Earth (this stage corresponds to the "opening of Heaven." kdiruin !'.i) K)- 
Yin and Yang immediately join together again, leading to the final stage of 
creation, the "ten thousand things" (uumvit 1 A). "Before Heaven" refers to 
the stage before prccosmic Yin and Yang join together, while “after Heaven" 
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is the stage after they join and generate the cosmic pneuma. A notable aspect 
of this process is that die original, prccosmic Yin and Yang arc each enclosed 
within their opposites in the cosmos. This notion is referred to by the phrases 
Tin within Yang" (yang zhang zht yut Hi p.iPS) and "Yang within Yin" (yin 
zhang zhi yang £ *| 

A similar representation of cosmogony is seen in the xiantian and houiian 
arrangements of the eight trigrams fbagua), the first of which is traditionally 
attnbuted to the legendary emperor Fu Xi ; and the second to King Wen of 
the Zhou (Wenwang t K . r. 1099-1050 bce; see fig. 20). The xiantian diagram 
reproduces the stage after Original Yin and Yang (kun == at due North and 
»pAiit •>}. = at due South) haw joined their essences and have generated the 
trigrams It |i = and lean ("Yin within Yang" and "Yang within Yin") 
at due East and West; the other four trigrams arc placed at the intermediate 
points. Here the cosmos is generated after It and fc*in attract each other and 
join their inner lines. In the houtian arrangement, the positions originally occu¬ 
pied by quin and kun arc taken by (1 and kan, to show that the shift from the 
unconditioned to the conditioned state has occurred, and that Original Tin 
is now found within cosmic Yang (the trigram It or Fire), and Original Yang 
within cosmic Tin (the trigram kan or Water). 

Fahrxzw PREGADIO 

Lia Lagerwey 1987c, 14-16 
% )t ng. qi . jfcm; yuanqx: cosmogony; cosmology 


Xianyuan bianzhu 


Paired Pearls from the Garden of Immortals 


The Xianyuan bianzhu (CT 596) is a three-chapter anthology of selections from 
the lives of immortals by Wang Songnian l 7 . K-; *{ , a Taoist monk from Mount 
Tiantai (*Tiantai shan, Zhejiang). Judith M Boltz (1987a. 59) dates the text to 
"sometime after 921." Some of these selections come from named preexisting 
collections of immortals biographies, such as the ^Lierian zhuan (Biographies 
of Exemplary* Immortals); some come from named collections that have been 
lost such as the *Daoxue zhuan (Biographies of Those who Studied the Dao); 
and some selections arc not ascribed to any text. 

The Xianyuan bianzhu has proved invaluable as a source for the reconstruction 
of texts that no longer survive and other bibliographical studies. The paired 
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pearls" of the title refers to the manner of citation where the extract from each 
of two biographies was listed under one heading ("Duzi changes shape, Guifu 
alters his appearance" or 'Immortal Gc—Lingbao, Lord Wang—Shangqing"). 
or occasionally w here two characters from the same original biography appear 
in the one extract. This method of citation was borrowed later by the ‘Samiong 
qunridn lu (Accounts of the Gathered Immortals from the Three Caverns). 

Beniamin PENNY 

L_> Boltz J. M. I 9 B 7 *. 59 ; Chen Guofu 1963.140-41 
V& HAGIOGRAPHY 


Xiao Fudao 


fl. 1114-51; xi: Gongbi Q *}>J ; hao: Dongying xiansheng % 'i 
(Elder of the Eastern Ying Island) 


Xiao Fudao. the fourth patriarch of the *Taiyi jiao, seems to have been born 
in the family of Xiao Baozhen 11 < # (?-n66), the founder of this order He 
became patriarch when the third patriarch. Xiao Zhichong <11 ,£ i'p (1151-1216, 
born in the Wang family), chose him as his successor Thus he did not have 
to change his name to be adopted and lead this very centralized, family-like 
order. 

Xiao’s official career had a difficult beginning. In 12*2-34 the Mongol 
armies vanquished the remnants of the Jin empire in the Yellow' River valley. 
The main Taiyi shrine, the Taiyi wanshou guan (Abbey of Ten- 

thousand-fold Longevity’ of the Great One; renamed Taiyi guangfu wanshou 
gong Iff# Hii or Palace of Vast Happiness and Tcn-thousand-fold 

Longevity of the Great One in 1252) in Jixian ?>i 1- (just north of the river in 
present-day Henan) was destroyed and Xiao was compelled to go southward 
into exile. He probably lived in the *Taiqing gong (Palace of Great Clarity), 
located at Laoxi's supposed birthplace, which was managed by the Taiyi jiao 
before it shifted to *Quanzhcn's control in the 1250s. Xiao returned to his 
ancestral scat some twenty years later, when the situation had calmed dow’n, 
and rebuilt the temple, which seems to have then become a major ordination 
center. Xiao gained the attention of Khubilai. who was then only the brother 
of the Mongol Emperor and managed a fiefdom in present-day Hebei. Khubilai 
visited the Taiyi wanshou guan himself, and heaped honors on Xiao and the 
whole Taiyi onicr. Xiao Fudao died shortly thereafter, and w r as succeeded by 
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Xiao Juahou W (1221-1280, born Li ) ). who had been hia disciple since 
the age of eleven. These two patriarchs witnessed the greatest development 
of the Taiyi order. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 


& Taiyi Jiao 


Xiao Yingsou 




fl. 1226; hiio: Guanfu 21 JB| ftl f (Master Observing the Return) 


Xiao Yingsou was an important Southern Song scholarly ntual master whose 
commentary to the *Duren jing (Scripture on Salvation), the Duren shangjnn 
midofing netyx 1 0 K ! iin W i 1 1 *j j\. (Inner Meaning of the Wondrous Senpture 
of the Upper Chapters on Salvation; CT 90), stresses the importance of • neidan 
for understanding this central "Lingbao scripture. Its memonal of presentation 
to the emperor bears the date 1226. and an essay on the scripture's cardinal 
meaning refers to the commentaries included in "Chen J mg yuans (>-1094) 
Duren shangpin mtdojxngsxzhu ; A 1 m ■ i l l i (Four Commentaries to the 
Wondrous Scripture of the Upper Chapters on Salvation; CT 87), while stress¬ 
ing a mode of interpretation grounded in neuLin theories and practices. The 
first chapter draws parallels between the Song ritual innovation known as the 
•Lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure) and the nettliin tradition, 
and includes part of a preface to the scripture said to be composed by Song 
Zhenzong(r 997-1012). Xiao's commentary, meanwhile, uses traditions of the 
• Yifing and microcosm-macrocosm analogies to link the Duren jtng to neufan. 
The rtciiidn diagrams found in Xiao's exegesis (preface. 6 b- 9 b) arc comparable 
with those in "Zhang Yuchu's (1361-1410) annotated Duren jing (Duren shangpin 
muwjingtongyi ® A ± Ah ifli X; CT 89. ia and 4 . 26 b- 27 a). 


. Boltz J. M. 1987a. 206 and 210 
% Lingbao dafa; neuLin 
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Xiaodao Inn 
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Essays to Ridicule the Dao 


Zhcn Luan ' (II 535-81). an official charged with investigating and im¬ 
pcaching officials in the capital, compiled the Xiaodao inn at the behest of 
Wudi (r. 560-78). mlcr of the Northern Zhou dynast)-. Between April 16 and 
May 2 of 569 the emperor convened three conferences of Buddhist monks. 
Taoist priests and Confucians as well as civil and military officials to discuss 
the merits of the three teachings: Taoism. Buddhism and Confucianism. The 
discussants tended to be defensive about the doctnncs that the)’ favored so they 
failed to produce the consensus that the emperor desired. It was his wish that 
they supply him with a synthesis of the tenets based on Taoism that he could 
employ to unity the empire ideologically. After the last meeting. Emperor Wu 
commissioned Zhcn, who was a mathematician and astronomer, to carefully 
calculate the profundity and truth of Buddhism and Taoism. Ten months 
later, on March 7 of 570. Zhcn submitted the Xuoddtf fun in three fascicles to 
the throne. The work, a polemic against Taoism, did not please Emperor Wu 
so he summoned his ministerial corps on June 28 and ordered the officials to 
scrutinize the text. They concluded that it was deleterious to Taoism. The 
emperor agreed and ordered the work burned in the courtyard of a palace 
hall. Zhcn made three mistakes in composing his work. First, he misjudged 
Emperor Wu s motives in commanding him to wntc the essays. Second, he 
violated the emperors instructions by omitting virtually any consideration of 
Buddhism. Third, he adopted a provocative style of rhetoric that deliberately 
mocked Taoism. The latter, in particular, opened him to the charge that he 
was intent on maligning Taoism, and was no doubt the fundamental reason 
that the ministers condemned his treatise. Although the full text went up 
in flames, the author preserved an abbreviated version, about one-third of 
its original size, that still survives today in the Guang hongmtngji \ ft’ Hi 

(Expanded Collection Spreading the Light of Buddhism; T. 2103,143C-152C on 
this text see under * Hongming ;i). 

The Xtaodao lurt has thirty-six sections, corresponding to the sum total of the 
twelve subdivisions for the Three Caverns (*sandong) of the Daozang in the 
sixth century. Each section consists of two pans. The first is a citation or two 
from Taoist scriptures, hagiographies, codes, precepts, hymns, or catalogues. 
The second begins with the phrase, "I ridicule this saying... r " and contains 
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Zhen s attacks on the passages cited in the first. The topics covered include 
Taoist cosmogony, cosmology, chronology, thcogony, demonology, mythol¬ 
ogy. scriptures, ritual. Laozi's conversion of the barbarians, the Buddha as an 
avatar of Laozi, immortality, dcrical robes. Buddhism as a source of disorder 
in China, salvation, and sexual practices. 

Zhen Luan was a polemicist intent on destroying Taoist pretensions. His 
locus, however, was narrower than that. He had no objections to the Daode 
jtng f that is to Taoist thought, nor to the tenets of the *Shangqing older, the 
most esteemed in Taoism. His targets were the • Lingbao order that had been 
the most vigorous in adopting Buddhist doctrines, and the Celestial Master 
(•Tianshi dao) scriptures and texts related to the “conversion of the barbarians" 
theory (see *Huahu png). Zhen saw Taoist attempts to incorporate Buddhist 
doctrines as inept and ludicrous plagiarisms, which of course in some sense 
they were. Lingbao Taoists and others were attempting to capitalize on the 
immense popularity of Buddhism to further their own ends, but they had a 
poor understanding of what they imitated, and what they absorbed often con¬ 
tradicted their own name ideas. Zhen took issue with Celestial Master tenets 
because they favored magic in the form of talismans ( # fu) and incantations 
and because they employed sexual rites of "merging pneumas" (*hcqi). How¬ 
ever, Zheris real object of scorn was the Taoist asscroon that Laozi traveled 
west to "convert the barbarians" and became the Buddha. He was in reality a 
polemicist aaacking a polemic since Taoists were attempung to assert their 
supremacy over Buddhism on the basis of the doctrine. 

Zhen was apparently not a devout Buddhist, but he preferred its doctrines 
of karma and retribution over Taoist notions of immortality. For the most 
part he was a secularist who attacked Taoist doctrines on rational and textual 
grounds. He challenged Taoist assertions by exposing contradictions found 
in their scriptures, anachronisms that the texts contained, unbcbcvablc exag¬ 
gerations that they asserted, and mathematical and astronomical errors that 
they made in their cosmology. 

In the main, the Xtaixiao lun is a minor text in comparison with the large 
Buddhist polcnucs of the Tang. However, it is important because it contains 
some citations from Taoist scriptures now lost as well as variations in passages 
that have survived, and because it demonstrates that there was opposition to 
Emperor Wu s drive to construct an imperial ideology based on Taoism within 
his own bureaucracy. 

Charles D. BENN 

L_> Chen Guofu 1963, 235; Kohn 1995a (trans.); Lagerwey 1981b. 21-28 
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xin 

heart; mind; heart-mind; spirit; center 

The term xxn traditionally designates the ruler of the enure person or. more 
specifically, the heart as the organ of mental and affective life (hence its transla¬ 
tion as "heart-mind"). It is the "master" or "ruler" (zftu i : . ) of ideas, thought, 
will, and desire: many words expressing mental or affective activities (c.g., *yi 
.«:• "intention, idea," ri & "thinking." ax fl- "love." and wit "hate") have xin 
as their semantic indicator. Buddhism, especially the Chan school, gave xin the 
sense of spirit ( # rJicn), making it a synonym of the Buddha-naturc (faxing 
ft or huddhati ) and the Ultimate Truth, which is both universal and empty. 
From the seventh century onward the term took on that definition also in 
Taoism, especially within •ncidan. Moreover, as Buddhists had before them, 
Taoists came to say that creation Czaohua) issues from xin. 

Xin as a physiological organ and as heart-mind. As a physiological organ, the 
heart is depicted as a lotus flower with three petals. It is said that the heart of 
a worldly person has five openings, the heart of an average person has seven, 
and the heart of a sage has nine. The heart is the abode of the spirit, and its 
"gates" arc the mouth and tongue. It is called Crimson Palace <j ian Si 0 n J( 

\ X which relates it to what is above fire. Yang, south (represented on top in 
traditional Chinese cartography), the planet Mars, and everything that corre¬ 
sponds to the agent Fire (see *wuxing). As the center, the heart is also related 
to the Northern Dipper (*bcidou ), whose deities reside in it. 

As the heart-mind, xin is the center of the human being and the master of 
the whole body. The body and heart-mind cannot be apart from each other, 
just as a ruler cannot exist without subjects, and vice versa. As long as one's 
xin is quiescent, vacuous, and balanced, it guards the celestial and spiritual 
energies and ensures long life, and internal as well as external harmony Hence 
one should "empty" one's xin (xuxtn i*V > 0 )or be "without" xin (wuxin 
i.c., without intentional desires or thoughts that stray from the natural course 
of things. This axiom, which had been expressed since early times in the his¬ 
tory of Taoism, remained fundamental in later times. Sometimes, however, 
the heart is also compared to a horse or a monkey that one must tame. 

Being the center, xin represents the center of the world and is located in 
the three Cinnabar Fields (*d< 2 nrian). Hence there arc three xin: a celestial one 
above that generates the essence (*jtng), a terrestrial one below that generates 
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pncuma ( # ^i), and a human one in the middle that generates blood. In this view, 
the center of the body is not the spleen but the heart. Moreover, as it is also 
located in the head, xin also denotes what ts on high. Whether it is above or in 
the center, these two locations are equivalent, as they are those of the master 
and the central "palace" of the body. Therefore the dyad mind-spirit/body 
(xtnificn L'j ( \) Is analogous to the dyads pncuma / essence (qifing fatfi) and 
fundamental nature/ vital energy’ (*xing and ming). In the dyad heart/kidneys 
(xutihen tfrVf), the heart is Mercury or Dragon and the kidneys are Lead or 
Tiger (sec 'longhu); they arc also paralleled with Heaven and Earth. 

"Human spirit" and "spirit of the Dae." In netdan texts, x\n takes on a new 
meaning. As the spirit, it inherits the duality of the Buddhist xin. which can 
be pure or deluded. Taoists adopted the Nco-Confucian formulation, which 
alludes to a sentence of the Shujtng jf£ (Book of Documents; trans Legge 
1879* 61) in distinguishing between a "human spirit," or renxin and a 
"spirit of the Dao, v or dioxin iff * 0 . The "spirit of the Dao" is the Ultimate 
TYudi. absolute and subtle and present in every’ human being. The "human 
spirit." on the other hand, is both the heart-mind and the spirit: it is weak 
and frail. Rmxin and daaxin, nevertheless, arc one and the same, as they arc 
only two aspects of the Ultimate Truth: rmxin is the function (*yong) and the 
mechanism (*ji) of dioxin. 

In fact, as Taoist texts often state, xin is the Dao and the Dao is xm. The 
human xin is the heart-mind that is always in motion (dingxin JtfMl*); it op¬ 
presses the true nature (xmg) with thoughts and concerns. The xin of the Dao 
is the “radiant xin" (shioxte ! T *1 »0) and must be distinguished from the heart- 
mind. The latter should be pacified, sailed, and emptied, its "fire" should move 
downward, which means, acconling to certain texts, that one should repress 
one's anger. The radiant xin, however, should be nourished. It is equated with 
wisdom (/iiu ) and awakening, as distinguished from intention (yi), but the 
two cannot be separated. Xm is the parcel of pre cosmic light that lies in the 
trigram kan Some authors also distinguish between the radiant xin or 
daaxin and the precosmic light called Heart of Heaven ( *rianxtn >. which is 
represented by the hexagram fu fi) L§ (Return, no. 24). 

The daoxtn is variously located, usually between two organs: it is below and 
between the kidneys, or above and between the eyebrows, or in the center of the 
body as the heart. Below, it is found within the trigram fcin )*X (Yang within 
Yin), which contains Real Metal, the alchemical Lead. Above, it is within the 
trigram li .*}[ 2 (Yin within Yang). Mercury or the alchemical Water contained 
in Pire. Being above, it is associated widi pneuma (^f) and contains the spirit 
(shen) and the celestial soul (•ftun): it forms a triad with the body (shot) that is 
associated with the essence and contains the earthly soul (*po), and w*ith 

the "intention" (yi) that is the central component of the triad. In terms of time. 
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the daaxin is the ‘ gathering" (c*n If), the inaugural moment of the alchemical 
work, when the prccosmic light must be captured. As a mediator, xin is the 
"second pass" or the second stage of the alchemical process, the sublimation 
of pneuma into spirit, which follows the sublimation of essence in pneuma. 
and precedes the sublimation of spirit into emptiness (xu i«V; see *nadan). 
But in reality xin cannot be located either in space or in time. It is the Real 
Emptiness (riienw* /( h{: see *wu and von) to be found in everyday existence 
and in the phenomenal world. Finding it means rejoining damn and rmxm. 

In so far as it is situated at the junction between movement and quiescence 
('dong andjiitg). Non-being and Being, xin is the Uldmatclcss or Infinite ( # witfi) 
that is before the Great Ultimate ( # tayi). before the beginning of the differen¬ 
tiation between movement and quiescence. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

Lj Despeux 1990. 230-36; Fukunaga Mitsuji 1969; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1999. 
33&-60; Nivison 1987a; Robinct 1995a, 191-95; Robinct 1997b. 207-9 

% yi [intention] 


xing 

■v 


form, shape 


The term xing refers to that which has an outline and a structure, and is con- 
sequendy sensible and intelligible. The term docs not share the Platonic flavor 
of the Western notion of “form." and does not refer to a reality separated 
fiom the sensory world or composed of an invariable essence, as it generally 
does in Western philosophy. 

The emergence of xtng is a major stage in the formadon of the cosmos. 
Taoist texts often quote the sentence in the Xici R & (Appended Statements, 
a pciruon of the • Vying) stating that "what is anterior to form (or "above the 
form." xing ershang rfi ij .1 ) is the Dao, and what is subsequent to form (or: 
"below the form." xingcrxui R |fr| h) arc the concrete objects (qi ).~ In this 
sentence, xing marks a boundary between the Dao and the phenomenal world, 
despite the daim often made by Taoists that "the Dao is the phenomena and 
the phenomena arc the Dao." In cosmogony, form issues from the Formless 
(witting jfc R). which is a synonym of the Dao; it appears with the One or the 
Great Ultimate (•rayt). both of which arc defined as "the beginning of form/* 
In other instances, form originates with the third of the five states of Chaos 
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in the prccosmic geneses called the Five Greats (wutai It A). -and comes after 
pneuma (*iji) and before matter (zhi ; see 'cosmogont). It emerges through 
a process of condensation and definition that proceeds from Heaven, the most 
subdc realm, to Earth, the physical world. In this process, xxng generally comes 
after images (* xiang) and before names (ming ft). 

Taoists have often debated whether the One itself has a form. Some texts, 
including the ‘Zhuangzt. state that is has no form. According to the *Laezt 
Heshang gong zfuing/u. the One has no form but fashions the forms. Other 
authors distinguish between a formless One and a One that has form. Others 
maintain that the Great One (*Taiyi) pertains to the level of forms and names 
(xtngming )$ ft). 

Beyond these distinctions, forms—as well as images and names—arc 
indispensable to know the reality of things, and to make them return (*fan) 
to Ultimate TTuth. Accordingly, one of the main roles of Taoist scriptures is 
to reveal the forms and names of deities, heavens, mountains, and so forth. 
Some scriptures contain charts that represent the "real form” (or "true form,” 
zhenxing i* IK:) of sacred places, i.c., their divine and secret shapes, in order to 
give access to them. Others are devoted to revealing the "real forms” of deities, 
which can take various shapes. Important scriptures like the 0 Way uc zhenxing 
tu (Charts of the Real Forms of the Five Peaks) result from the ’’mysterious 
contemplation” of sacred peaks by Daojun if) |!. the Lond of the Dao; they 
arc talismans (*fu) that contain labyrinthine drawings revealing the forms and 
names of the grottoes or “stone chambers” (sfcrwk fi l-J.) to which hermits 
withdraw (see fig. 78). Those who possess these scriptures can travel back and 
forth between Heaven and Earth. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

. a Lagerwey 1986; Pregadio 2004; Robtnet 199*. *1 and *9 

Iminhuix; Dao; lianxing ; cosmogony 


xing and ming 

* 9 - 

inner nature and vital force 


Chinese philosophers debated about human nature in an effort to determine 
wether it was good. bad. or mitigated in its essence. Their conclusions were 
meant to determine conceptions about modes of government and basic prin¬ 
ciples of society. To them. Taoists replied by contending that those who consider 
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human nature to be good, bad, or a mixture of both have simply lost sight of 
its authentic aspect. They arc unaware of the “truthful and empty” nature of 
the human being, its immobile and quiet essence, which the texts refer to as 
"cavern" (dong iH) or “gate of all wonders" (zhongmao zht men 
The deluded have no knowledge of the fundamental cosmic nature which 
itself* forms the basis of human nature. This nature is found in the middle.” 
It is not the "middle-balance" of Confucians, that is to say. the state achieved 
by superior people through the discipline of cultivation in which passions 
arc meticulously harmonized and balanced. It is rather the "middle-center." 
which is the state preceding the burgeoning of passions, a prime Middle, that 
of the Great Ultimate Cldijx) that exists before Heaven and gives to humans, 
before Heaven and before their conception, the "parcel of divine light” that 
constitutes “nature,” “veritable, one, and divine/ 

Taoist alchemy Cncuian) contrasts this nature with the "material nature” 
of which Nco-Confucians speak. Such a "material nature" is composed of 
"the father's semen and the mother's blood." In other words, it comes about 
as a result of copulation and birth according to natural laws. This nature is 
the “spirit of desire" which, although originally weak, grows progressively 
stronger by the day. Conversely, the "prccclcstial breath" tends to weaken as a 
person's small-mindedness grows. One must thus aim to reverse this process 
that will inevitably lead to decline and death, and nourish the "prccclcstial 
breath” until it becomes perfeedy ripe. Xing ("nature*') is thus the celestial 
self, a trace of transcendence. 

The principle that corresponds to xmg is that of miitg, the vital force (the 
term also means “destiny" and "order,” “mandate." or “decree"). Xing and mtng 
arc the Breath (*tji) and Spirit (*ihcn), the former in relation to the Earth, the 
latter to Heaven. It is said that "xi ng is the name given to the divine parcel that 
is contained widiin the prccclcstial supreme Spirit; mtng is the name given to 
the parcel of Breath that is contained within the prccclcstial supreme Essence" 
(•ZJienghc)i, 4.1a). For others, xtng represents the Dao, quietude, while mmg em¬ 
bodies the dynamic aspect of life. One is the foundation for the other, while the 
other is its expression and operation (sec under 1 and yong). They arc two as¬ 
pects of the Dao. which is transcendent; yet the Dao contains life and dispenses 
it. hence it is also immanent. While certain texts present xi ng as an intrinsic 
salvation that exists fundamentally within each of us. they similarly emphasize 
the importance of mmg. In this ease, mtng is corporeality, a nature incarnate 
that requires practice or necessary cffoit through which xing is actualized. One 
cannot, they say, access xtng without passing through mtng. Thus arc resolved de¬ 
bates about grace and predestination, about intrinsic and acquired nature. 

Xmg is also the celestial Yin that is found in the If tngram (Sun. Fire, 
two Yang lines encasing one Yin line), and mmg is the Yang element found in 
the fcjrt } \ ^ trigram (Moon. Water, two Yin lines encasing one Yang line). 
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Thus, the conjunction of xing and ming is the dynamic of the descending 
celestial influx and its subsequent re ascension from the earth. Xing and mirtg 
arc therefore the "true Yin** and "true Yang." the Lead and Mercury of the 
kidneys and heart, which constitute the essential elements of the alchemical 
process. 

Xing and ming can be considered as two distinct entities, situated at two ex¬ 
treme poles, which must circulate and unite: but they can also be regarded as a 
unity that is immersed in original Chaos. This unit)’ is lodged in the Mysterious 
Pass ( # xu*irtgiu 2 n). the dark gate leading to the return to the Source. It contains 
all elements of the alchemical work and is situated neither inside the body nor 
outside of it (although "searching for it outside the body is as searching for a 
fish or dragon outside of w'ater, searching for the Sun and Moon somewhere 
other than the sky"). It is a mysterious point often compared to the "original 
face" (benlai mtanmu •; ;fij 11 ) of Chan Buddhism or to the "middle" ( zhong 
1:1 ) of the Ltji fS .id (Records of Rites). This point is said to belong to no time 
or moment, yet it is a ,r Yang" time (of light), the immaculate and ungrasp- 
aWc instant when a thought is born (see under *zi); the point of emergence 
that is "the root of life and death." It is this instant of immobility that is at 
the center of all things. It is this atemporal instant that precedes the arising 
of both the interior and extenor worlds. It is the instant of infinite possibility 
that precedes all creative action. It is the original base of the entire universe, 
the alchemist's nuitcrta pnnui. As a text relates, this "middle" (zhong) in which 
one must situate oneself is the “center of the compass " It is neither internal 
nor exrcrnal, yet it is at the center of the body and at the very center of the 
core of thought. That is the space that one must constantly occupy. 

Isabdlf ROBINET 

_ Despeux 1990. 223-27; Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 294-99, Robinet 19954. 165-95 
and passim 

shuangxxu 


xingdao 

-frill 

Walking (or Pracbcing) the Way 


TTic term jugim is used in texts of the Six Dynasties as a generic term for 
pracbcing Taoist methods, but especially with reference to the performance 
of ntual. It occurs for instance in the •Wushang hiyao (J . 26-27). in connecrion 
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with the description of the uses of the five ‘Lingbao talismans, which arc 
worn on the body of the practitioner, as he “cultivates virtue and walks the 
Way” (xiuJc xingdao H ifi f j i fj ), and which will eventually confer immortal¬ 
ity on him. 

In the context of the Wushang biyao, the term xingddi? refers to the activity of 
the priests in all major rituals, including the central rituals of communication 
(corresponding to the Three Audiences. *sanchac). the Nocturnal Invocation 
(* 5 it 4 <) v and the *]\ao (Offerings) that form pan of the Retreat of the Three 
Sovereigns (sankuang zha i . ffj ; Wushang biyao 49; Lagerwey 1981b, 152-56). 
The term has the same use in present-day ritual (see for instance Ofuchi Ninji 
1985, 273. 288. 300. 358). It is equally true, however, that over time the term 
had come to be associated in particular with the Three Audiences. The spe¬ 
cial sanctity of the Audiences (and by implication, of the term xingdao) was 
explained with reference to the idea that they were modeled on the gatherings 
in the Jade Capitol (Yujing I ij‘.) of all the gods in heaven, who supposedly 
come together three times a day in order to have an audience with the Celestial 
Worthy of Original Commencement (Yuanshi tianzun )t Q; K ( 7 ; *SJuang<jir$ 
lingbao da fa, CT 1221 , 57. ia; sec also under 'daadtang). 

Poul ANDERSEN 

f;' Lagerwey 1981b. 125 and 150-56; Lagerwey 1987c, 106-7 and 121-23; Matsu- 
moto Knichi 1983, 218-20. Ofuchi Ninji 1983, 273 and passim 
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Xingmingguizhi 

Principles of Balanced Cultivauon of Inner Nature 
and Vital Force 


TTie Xtngmtngguizht. also known as Xingming shuangxiu wanshen guizht ft iffr 
'l 1 ! ’•! ,V r? (Principles of the Joint Cultivation of Inner Nature and Vital 
force and of the Ten Thousand Spiritual forces), is a comprehensive 'ntuian 
text dating from the Ming period. Its authorship is ascribed to an advanced 
student of Yin Zhenren ** |'( A (Perfected Yin), but the identities of both 
master and disciple arc unclear. After its first edition in 1615. it was published 
several times during the Qing dynasty and again in a recent but undated edi¬ 
tion of the *Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds) in Beijing. Another 
edition is in the ‘Davzangfitighua lie The text includes four prefaces, written 
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by She Yongning ,t (sixteenth/seventeenth century, dated 1615). Zou 

Yuanbiao ll L ; ?. (iS 5 i—1*^4. undated; on Zou see DMB 1412-14)* You Tong 
t ( 1 »| (1618-1704. dated 1669). and Li Pu ; * fl-1670, dated 1670). 

The Xingmwgguizht is usually considered to be a document of the Northern 
Lineage (Bcizong .|L j ; see under # neidiin) or the Central Branch (Zhongpai 

i'll) of Ming and Qing neufcm. Its ideas are mainly based on *Li Daochun's 
(fl. 1288-92) ‘Zhonghc ft (Anthology of Central Harmony) and on *Zhang 
Boduan's (987M082) • Wuzhen ptan (Folios on Awakening to Perfection), and 
arc also closely related to ncxdan texts associated with the *Quanzhcn school. 
Although the Xingmmg guizfci promulgates the joint cultivation (‘shmingxiu) 
of inner nature and vital force and ming). it does not attach much im¬ 
portance to physiological practices and emphasizes the spiritual aspects of 
inner transformation. The four books into which the wort; is divided give an 
overview of all basic principles of ncuian. The foundations, dealt with in the 
first book, arc explained in more detail in the following three books, whose 
chapters arc organized to correspond to nine stages of transformation of the 
adept. Each book contains three mam chapters, and each of the latter deals 
with one alchemical phase. Several chapters contain illustraaons accompanied 
by short texts, frequendy in the form of rhyming poems. 

Compared to earlier ncidan texts, die Xingmingguizfii is characterized by 
lengthy and detailed explanations, many illustrations, the explicit representation 
of nine stages of transformation, and a pronounced syncrctistic tendency. It 
integrates Taoist. Confucian, and Buddhist ideas—in particular those of the 
Yogacara school—along with numerous quotations from sources related to 
these three teachings. One of the main concerns of the Xingming gxizhi is 
to lead the adept through the multitude of alchemical methods and writings 
to the core of the true path of ncidiin. This core is to be sought at the basis of 
all phenomena and is proof of the undivided unity and the unchanging nature 
of the Dao. The author approaches this core from a variety of perspectives, 
employing a wealth of concepts but always returning to the central theme. He 
docs not give any practical instructions for practicing inner alchemy, however; 
in fact, he dissociates himself from specific exercises, as these belong to the 
phenomenal domain from which he tries to lead away his readers. 


Martina DARGA 


Lij Darga 1999 (part, trans.); Despeux 1979.21; Little 2000b, 448-49; Liu Ts‘un- 
yan 1970. 306; Needham 1983. 229 
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xingqi 

nx 

circulating breath 

Methods for circulating breath arc attested during the period of the Wamng 
States, became well known during the Six Dynasties, and developed during 
the Tang and Song periods. Their most ancient source is an inscription dating 
from ca. 300 bce that describes the circulation of breath throughout the body 
(sec Harper 1998.125-26). In the Han period, circulating breath is mentioned 
in several texts, including the 'Huangdx nexjing (Lxngshu ?>. J ;, see. 11.73). 

Circulating breath is often associated with gymnastics Cdaeyxrx) and breath 
retention It is generally performed in a reclining position for 300 

breaths, before one expires the breath slowly and inaudibly. One begins with 
retaining breath for twelve breaths (the so-called “small cyder xxa&tong '!«ill), 
and then progresses up to 120 breaths (the 'great cyder diUtwg k Tang 
documents add to this da&sical model a circulation of inner breath in which 
Intention ( # yi) plays a major role. This technique is described in the Songshan 
Taiwu xiansheng qijtng v ill k $ vt T *£.*? (Scripture on Breath by the Elder 
of Great Non-Being from Mount Song; CT 824. i.$b-6a. trans. Huang Jane 
1987-90,19-22) and the HiurtzJimxwmkcng/ii net yuanqxfuc J i'( Jt T H N )t 
(Instructions on the Ingcsoon of the Inner Onginal Breath Acconiing to 
the Elder of Illusory Perfection; CT 828.ib- 5 a. and YJQQ 60. i 7 a-i 8 b: trans. 
Despeux 19BK, 72-75. from the version in the *Ckifcng&ui). 

Catherine DESPEUX 

U Despeux 19B8. 34-38; Hu Fuchcn 1989. 290-94; Li Ling 2000a. 341-81; 
Maspero 19B1. 473-74 and 484-95 
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Xinyin jing 

S>1 


Scripture of the Mind Seal 


The Xinyin ftng is a short •neidan scripture assodated with the *Quanzhcn 
school, and routinely read by Taoist masters every morning and evening. Its 
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complete title is Goiufnxng fiditaing xinyin jtng i.Vj .1; 1 > *kfll#H (Scripture of 
the Mind Seal, by the Most Exalted Jade Sovereign), and it is said to have been 
spoken by the Great Lord of the Dao of the Golden Portal of Supreme Mys¬ 
terious Eminence (Wushang Xuanqiong zhu Jinque Da daojun III _h '£ : :T. 
R! L i \ \ i: see # jLnquc dijun). It probably dates from the late Tang period. 

Besides the edition without commentary entitled Xinyin muring •kill Vi’ 
(Wondrous Scripture of the Mind Seal: CT13), the Daozang also includes the 
Jiuyru bazui xinyin making )i :i*| Vi 'H! *k i|J VVg? (Wondrous Scripture of the 
Mind Seal for Removing Faults in the Nine Shades; CT 74) and the Jtuyao xinyin 
miaofing h Z. kill (Wondrous Scripture of the Mind Seal and Its Nine 
Essentials; CT 215). which bears a nedan commentary attributed to *Zhang 
Guolao. Four other editions with annotations arc found in the ‘Daozangjtyao 
<vol. 7): 

1. Gaoshang I'u/nung xinyin muxojing 1 _t * /kMl VM?? Wondrous Scripture 
of the Mind Seal, by die Most Exalted Jade Sovereign), which includes 
eight commentaries. 

2. Zhongnan Bazu shut Xinyin mtuejingjic ft ;}j / v 0 ! ?|1 sf * V (Explica¬ 

tion of the Wondrous Scripture of the Mind Seal, by the Eight Patriarchs 
of Zhongnan). 

yGaoshang Yidt uang xinvm png ] I . *' /.■ E|]*v? (Scripture of the Mind 

Seal, by the Most Exalted Jade Sovereign) by Baazhen zi »* f (Master 
Who Embraces the Real; Five Dynasties). 

4. Kdtiuing xinyin ring 1 f ik f U S? (Scripture of the Mind Seal, by the Jade 
Sovereign), with a commentary’ attributed to the Imperial Lord of the 
Mysterious Valley (Xuangu dijun Jf /[) edited by Gao Shiming 
HV W of the Ming period. 

The text, consisting of only fifty sentences of four characters each, teaches 
that by merging essence (*Jing) with spirit (•rJtcn), spirit with pneuma (*<ji), 
and pneuma with reality (zhen i*(), one will naturally be filled with Great 
Harmony (raiht Jc ftl). 

SAKADE Yoshinobu 

Q Balfour 1884.66-67 (trans.): Olson 1993 
% Yuhuang; ncidiin; Quanzhen 
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xinzhdi 



"fasting of the mind" (or. “fasting of the heart**) 


Chapter 4 of the *Zhuangzi reports an imaginary dialogue between Yan Hui [\ 
I”] and Confucius. Yan Hui. who had been urged by Confucius to fast, replies 
that he has not drunk wine or eaten spicy foods for several months and asks 
whether this means that he has fasted. Confucius replies: 

That is the fasting you do before a ceremony, not the Fasting of the Mind- 

Make your will one. Don't listen widi >xiur earx but with your nund. Indeed, 
don't even listen with your mind, but with your pneuma Your ears are 
limited to listening and your mind is limited to tallying, but pneuma is empty 
and await* all things. Since the Dao only gather* in emptiness emptinexs i* the 
Fasting of the Mind. (See also trans. Watson 1968. st-s8) 

In other words, Fasting of the Mind means releasing the mind of all cognitive 
thought and desire, and maintaining an empty mind, a condition of non-self. 
This state of mind and its practice also underlie the ideas of “mourning the 
sell** (langwo ; ?i) mentioned in chapter 2. "sitting in oblivion*’ (*zuowang) 
in chapter 6, and guarding the One" (*shoiiyt) in chapter 11 of the Zhuangzt. 

In later times, the idea of Fasting of the Mind in the Zhuangzt was developed 
in two main directions, as the practice of "fasting and keeping the precepts" 
(zhaijic r?( ift) and as the practice of “restraining the mind" (sfu>uxm ^ ^l*). To 
understand these shifts in meaning, one has ro consider that zhiii, in addition to 
"fasting," also means "purification practices" or "purification rites/ and is also 
die general term diat designates Taoist rituals (sec the entry *zhiii). "Fasting and 
keeping the precepts" represents the incorporation of xuizhai into the system 
of ntual and ethical rules. The *Zhai)iclu (Register of Retreats and Precepts) 
divides the practice of "fasting" into three components: accumulating virtue 
and dispelling sin zfun ,i lit tfi ). harmonizing the mind and extending 

the length of life (jieshi zluu fjfl fr #). and releasing the mind from desire and 
defilements and suppressing cognitive thought (xtaziuii). The first two could 
be practiced by middle-rank practitioners, but the third was for those of the 
highest achievement. (The same text is contained in other works, including 
the LiuihiU shzhi shengji jing % | ’j . CT1200. and the Zhiyan zeng 

T ,; CT iojj.) In # Liu Yiming's (1734-1821) Xtuzhen btannan fg H iff Yff 
(Discussions on the Cultivation of Authenticity), six forms of "fasting" (of 
the body, intention, eyes, ears, nose, tongue) arc established, plus a seventh. 
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called "complete fasting of the mind’s domain" (xinjtng yizhai 'jKi A ), 
which doubtless is influenced by the Zhuangn** idea of Fasting of the Mind. 

•Sima Chengzhen’s (647-735) *Zuiwvj«£ lun (Essay on Sitting in Oblivion) 
signals a different development of Fasting of the Mind, toward the practice of 
"restraining the mind." In modern times. *Chcn Ytngmng (1B80-1969) called 
this listening to the breath" (mtgxi J.) and attempted to revive it as a 0 qigong 
practice. According to Chen, the Zhuangzi passage about the Fasting of the 
Mind can be interpreted as a five-stage training method. The five stages arc: 

1. "Making your will one-" Concentrating the mind and freeing it of all 
extraneous thoughts. 

2. "Don't listen with your cars, but with your mind." Here "listening" means 
listening to the sound of one's own breathing; since there is no sound, it 
is said to be “listening with the mind." 

3 - "Don’t listen with your mind, but with your pneuma." The state in which 
mind and qi arc one, however, some degree of sensation persists. 

4. ’Your cars arc limited to listening and your mind is limited to tallying." 
What tallies with or attaches (fu ft ) to the mind is the spirit (•sfccn). so 
this is the state in which shat and q 1 are one, and the intellect vanishes. 

5. "Emptiness is the Fasnng of die Mind." The last stage, spontaneous entry 
into the realm of emptiness, without self-consciousness. 

MJURA Kunto 

L_ Schippcr 1093,195-208; Soymic 1977 

% xin: MEDITATION AND VISUALIZATION 


Xishan 


Western Hills (Jiangxi) 

Of the many highlands named Xishan in China, arguably the most renowned 
arc those found south of Lake Poyang & ; i A. These hills, also known as Xiaoyao 
shan j(] ill and located about 15 km northwest of Nanchang (Jiangxi), 
contained the twelfth of thirty-six minor Grotto-Heavens and were known 
as the thirty-eighth node in the web of seventy-two Blissful Lands in China's 
religious geography (see •dottgruin and fitdi). 

At the spiritual center of these highlands and sanctuaries, however, is the 
shrine to the official from Sichuan *Xu Xun (trad. 239-374). who served in the 
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area. The early shrine, called the Abbey of the Flying Curtain (Youwei guan 
iVi ^ Si)» tnarfrd the site of Xu Xun's ascension. This was also the site of his 
cults renewal by 682. which became an important movement known as the 
Pure and Bright Way (•Jingming dao). For Song and later adepts, it was the 
haunt of alchemist-poet * 5 hi Jianwu (fl. 820-35) and his preceptors, *Zhongli 
Quan and *Lu Dongbin. Both remained subordinate, however, to Xu's cult 
center at the *Yulong wanshou gong (Palace of the Tcn-thousand-fbld Lon¬ 
gevity of Jade Beneficence) and the later movement known as the Pure and 
Bright Way of Loyalty and Filiality (Jingming zhongxiao dao . HI) ‘i’ V n ). All 
these developments occurred as northern Jiangxi experienced an economic, 
cultural, and spiritual ascension in late imperial China. 

LtweH SKAR 


Schippcr 1983d 
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XisJuin ijunxinn huizhen ji 

Records of the Gathered Immortals and 
Assembled Perfected of the Western Hills 


The Xishdn qunxian hutzhen j 1 is the third main text of the ‘Zhong-Lu corpus, 
after the • Lingbao bifix (Complete Methods of the Numinous Treasure) and 
the m Zhong r Lu chuandaop (Anthology of Zhongli Quan's Transmission of the 
Dao to Lii Dongbin). Besides the independent edition in the Taoist Canon 
(CT 246), the mid-twelfth-ccntury *Daoshu (Pivot of the Dao. y 38) includes 
an abbreviated and slightly variant verrion. 

This 9 ncuian text is attributed to •Shi Jianwu (fl. 820-35), a famous poet and 
recluse of the Western Hills {*Xtshan. Jiangxi), but its authorship is highly 
doubtful The bibliographic treatise of the Xfn Tangshu (New History of the 
Tang; van der Loon 1984.160) mentions a Shi Jianwu from Muzhou .1 1 (Zhe¬ 
jiang) as the author of the Bianyi fun r,[ ,*& (Essay on Resolving Doubts), a 
short work found in the Taoist Canon as the Yangsfumg bianyi pic IS? .ft 

(Instructions on Resolving Doubts in Nourishing Life. CT 853, and YJQQ 88 ). 
Muzhou is also mentioned in Shi Jianwu s biography in the *115111 zkatxian 
tuiao tongjian (45.3*-^). The Daoshu and other sources, however, state that 
Shi came front Jiujiang ft if. (Jiangxi). The attribution of the Qunxian huizhen 
ji was already’ challenged in the Song period, with the Zhtzhat shulupcti ‘j /:'• 
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»*! Xt ' - (Annotated Register of Books in the Zhizhai Studio; van dcr Loon 
19&4,108) suggesting that the poet Shi Jianwu and the author of the present 
text arc two different people. Internal evidence, in fact, shows that the Qim- 
xian huizhen j\ dates from after the late tenth century, as it mentions Zhang 
Mengqian & Vs ( f /. (1.6a) who. according to other sources, died in 998. 

The work is divided into five )\ian that represent the Nvudqg. Each chapter 
is further arranged into five sections, corresponding to the five "pneumas*' 
(•ip) of each phase. The subjects discussed in the five r turn arc: 

1. Recognition (sh ,8 ) r Lc. r the ability to recognize the right Way. method, 
master, season, and ingredients. 

2. Nourishment (yang *i > of the vital principle, body, pneuma, mind, and 
life span. 

3. "Repairing” (fcw ##) die damage to the interior oi^ans, pneuma, seminal 
essence, and diminished vitality, through techniques of visualization and 
breathing. 

4. The true alchemical ingredients, Lc., the authentic Dragon and Tiger 
(•fongltu). Lead and Mercury. Fire and Water. Yin and Yang. 

5. Transmutation (or refining, lunt ffc > using methods to enter the authentic 
Way; transformation of the body into pneuma, of pneuma into spirit 
(*sficn). and the union of spirit with the Dao, with a final section that 
underscores the importance of transmitting the doctrine only to the right 
disciples. 

TTic theory and practices described in the Qunxian huizhen f i are similar 
to those of the Zhong-LA chuanda 0 ji , another work ascribed to Shi Jianwu. 
TTic author often compares the methods of the Xishan adepts to those of the 
Zhong-Lft tradition, stating for instance that the technique for transforming 
pneuma into spirit is similar to the one described in the Lingta# Hfii. 

Famai RALDRIAN HUSSEIN 

Li Akizuki Kan'ei 1978.45-46; BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 139;QingXitai 1994.1:301-3; 
Sakauchi Shigeo 1985, 40-44 
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Scripture of Western Ascension 


The Xtshcngftng can be dated to the late fifth century. It survives in two Song 
editions, one by - Chcn Jingyuan of the eleventh century entitled Xisheng 
jingjtzhu W £V % x i (Collected Commentaries to the Scripture of Western 
Ascension; CT 726) and one by Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125) simply entitled 
Xuhaigpng (CT 666). The former consists of six jmxrt and contains five com¬ 
mentaries. which were edited independently during the Song. 

The Xahtngpng is first mentioned in connection with the theory of the "con¬ 
version of the barbarians" (hudhu UlrVI: see *Huakujing). because it begins with 
Laozi's emigration to India and is connected with the transmission of the DaoJc 
jing to # Yin XL It seems, however, that the text was never primarily a conversion 
scripture but rather employed the motif of the emigration as a framework nar¬ 
rative for an essentially mystical doctrine, which was closely based on the Daoik 
jtng and couched in the form of oral instructions given by Laozi to Yin Xi. 

The text has thirty-nine sections, which can be divided into five parts. First, 
it establishes the general setting, narrates the background story, outlines Yin 
Xi s practice, and discusses some fundamental problems of talking about the 
ineffable and transmitting the mysterious. Next, the inherence of the Dao in the 
world is described together with an oudinc of the way in w hich the adept can 
make this inherence practically useful to himself or herself. A more concrete 
explanation of the theory and practice, including meditation instruction, is 
givrn in the third part. The fourth part deals with the results of the practice 
and with the way of living a sagely life in the world. The fifth and last part is 
about "returning** Cfitn); it describes the ultimate return of everything to its 
origin, and explains the death of the physical body as a recovery of a more 
subtle form of participation in the Dao. 

The history of the text can be glimpsed through the five commentaries extant 
in ChenJmgyuans edition. The oldest is by Wcijic V fljl who. according to his 
Yuan-dynasty biography (*Luhi zhenxian tiJao (cng/uin, 29.4a). lived in north 
China from 497 to 559 (Kohn 1991a, 167-87). He was originally a Confucian 
official who struck up a friendship with the Taoist master Zhaojingtong ,:i| flji 
i»8 of Mount Song (‘Songshan. Henan) while serving in a district dose by. He 
spent many years writing commentaries to a large variety of texts, including 
the * Tiring, the Lunyu v ,‘ifl (Analects) of Confucius, the VI' u 

(Scripture of Wondrous Truth), and the Xtsheng png. 
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The second commentator is Xu Miao sf: ® (or Daomiao ] -ft) from Jurong 
hj ir near Nanjing (Jiangsu), the place of origin of the ‘Shangqing revelations 
in 364-70. He presumably was a descendant of the Xu brothers who transcribed 
the revelations granted to *Yang Xi by the immortal lady *Wci Huacun and 
other divine beings. He cites the 'Zhengpo of *Tao Hongjing in his commentary, 
which dates his life to at least the sixth century. Otherwise not much is known 
about him; *Du Guanghng mentions him as a Taoist of the cariy Tang, and 
he was supposedly a disciple of # Wang Yuanzhi. one of the early Shangqing 
patriarchs. The third commentator b Chongxuan zi i»| : £' f- (Master of the 
Unfathomable Mystery, fl. ca. 650), otherwise unknowm. Fourth is *Li Rong. 
Daede jing commentator and ^Chongxuan (Twofold Mystery) philosopher of 
the mid-seventh century. Fifth, finally, is Liu Renhui I] f' , a Taoist of the 

mid-to-latc Tang, about whom information b scarce. In addition to the five com¬ 
mentaries, the Xtshatgjing is cited frequently in mystical texts of the Tang. 

Uvia KOHN 


L_3 Kohn 1991a; Kohn 1992a. 130-38; Kusuyama Haruki 1979. Maeda 

Shigeki 1989; Maeda Shigeki 1990a. Maeda Shigeki 1990b 
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xtu 
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[lunar] lodges, [lunar] mansions 


In the Western tradition of astronomy, one of the most familiar sets of celes¬ 
tial reference points are the signs of the zodiac, "[the circle of] the living 
creatures." These twelve equal divisions of the suns annual cycle through 
the constellations along die great cirdc known as the ecliptic are each in 
extent. They arc named after the constellations (Aries the Ram, Taurus the 
Bull, Gemini the Twins, etc.) which more or less coincided with these divi¬ 
sions over two thousand years ago. but which have long since shifted out of 
posinon due to precession. 

In China, however, the most ancient identifiable stellar reference system was 
quite different. This was the system of the miuhi xiu | /kffi or "twenty- 
eight lodges" (sec table 26). The term xiu has often been translated into English 
as "lunar mansions" or "lunar lodges" but since in reality the xiu system has 
no closer links with the moon than with the sun or any other moving celestial 
body, it b best to use a translation dose to the root meaning of xiu as "a place 
of [temporary] residence." 
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Fi£. Ha. The twenty eight luiur lodges (xw) Arranged 
Around the Northern Dipper Cbruiou) WaiUmg ifnrnt 
ihMgjtn muepns pangtong tu J = V tfc \ I \h )> f ? f? til U 
(Supplementary llhistranons to the Wondrous Scnpturr of 
the Upper Chapcen on Limidesi Salvatiwi; CT l*S>, 2.1b. 


Like the zodiac, the lodges were named after actual constellations—and 
as is well known, the constellations of the traditional Chinese sky were quite 
different from those of the West. Exactly when the whole system originated is 
very unclear, it is obviously unsafe to base any conclusions on the occurrence 
in early texts of just a few constellation names out of the whole twenty-eight. 
The earliest evidence for the complete set of constellations comes from a 
decorated box-lid found in the tomb of Zcng Hou Yi :} f£ £ (Duke Yi of Zcng. 
Hubei) dated from 43$ bce. in which they are shown as a rough ardc ccntcnng 
on the constellation of the Northern Dipper (Ursa Major, sec •fcctdoM). 

The earliest dear evidence for how the lodges were actually used in as¬ 
tronomy comes from the Yudin# 1 1 (Monthly Ordinances), a text preserved 
in the Lilsfu chunqtu f] it ( ft (Springs and Autumns of Mr. LO). which was 
assembled in 239 bce. In this text we arc told which of the lodges is "centered" 
(zhong 1 1 1 , Lc., seen in the sky directly due south) at dusk and at dawn for 
each of the twelve months of the year. This provided an easy running check 
of whether the lunar calendar was running in step with the seasons, with no 
need for astronomical instruments (apart from a north-south sight line or 
"meridian") or time-keeping devices. By around 100 bce there is dear evidence 
that astronomers were using water-clocks to time how long it took each lodge 
to cross their meridians, and as a result it was possible to give each lodge a 
"width" measured in Chinese degrees, du 5; (365 l A du - 360°). Any celestial 
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body that crosses the meridian while a lodge is crossing it is said to be in that 
lodge. In modern terms it could be said that each lodge represented a slice of 
the celestial sphere in right ascension—although the concept of the celestial 
sphere is not required in onicr to use the lodge system. The lodges were highly 
unequal in extent, with widths varying from as little as 2 Ju to more than 30 Ju. 
The reasons for this are not clear, and the historical and geographical origin 
of the system is obscure. Modern scholars tend to discount any link with the 
Indian system of twenty-eight nakfdtras. 

Unlike the ease of the zodiac, the lodges always remained tied to their 
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original constellations. As the effects of precession shifted the celestial pole, 
this meant that the widths of lodges shifted dunng the centuries, and from 
time to time it was necessary to change the choice of stars used to mark the 
beginning of each one. 

Chriitopher CULLEN 

L_> Cullen 1996. 35-66 passim; Kalinow&ki 1991. 71-751 Little 2000b, 128 and 
249; Needham 1959. 229-02; Schafer 1977a, 79-84 
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Xiuzhcn shishu 

Ten Books on the Cultivation of Perfection 

Consisting of ten "writings" (shu . If) assembled in the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth centuries, this saty-Juan compendium (CT 263) includes many 
important texts associated with *Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?) and his circle. It is 
the largest collection of •ftcuLiw teachings, and most of its texts date from 
two generations before *Zhang Boduan (9877-1082) to two generations after 
Bai Yuchan. Although most of these pracoccs involve inner cultivation and 
meditation, exercise and ritual also have an important place. 

The collection includes the following works: 

1. Zazhu zhixuan p\an vi > 17) (Folios Pointing to the Mystery by Various 

Authors; /. 1-8). containing writings and diagrams related to Bai Yuchan 
and his teachings. 

2. Jtndan dachotgji (Anthology on the Great Achievement of die Golden 
Elixir; j. 9-13). with writings by Xiao Tingzhi iii* (fl. 1260-64, Bai 
Yuchans second-generation disciple). 

3 - *ZJtfing-LuchuantLw)\ ( ‘ i | h jQ U : (Anthology of Zhongli QuansTrans- 
mission of the Dao to Lli Dongbin; j. 14-16). ascribed to *ShiJianw f u ■>» 

fl 74 (A- 820-15). 

4. Zazhu jtt/tng i\ ; i 'i (Shortcuts [to Rcalizauon) by Various Authors; 

j. 17-25). containing writings by Zeng Zao ?/ fiS (?-ii 55 >, *Yu Yan 
(1258-1314), and others. 

5 . "Wtzhen punt (Folios on Awakening to Perfection; y 26-30), by Zhang 
Boduan ||‘| with commentaries by Ye Wenshu .\ £ U and Yuan Shu 
V i (im-1205). 
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6. Yulangji 1; I",* H (Anthology of [the Abbey of] Jade Beneficence;/. 31-36), 
containing hagiographies iclated to the *Xu Xun cult on the Western Hills 
(‘Xishan, Jiangxi). This and the following two texts arc by Bai Yu chan and 
his disciples. 

7. Shangtftngft / 'i_ (Anthology of [the Abbey of] Highest Clarity; y 37- 
44). with texts related to the ‘Zhengyi (Orthodox Unity) order of Mount 
Longhu (‘Longhu shan. Jiangxi). 

8 Wuvtfji JV h <i. (Anthology of [die Abbey’ of Mount] Wuyi ;). 45-52). with 
texts related to ritual activities in northern Fujian. 

9. Panshan vuJm ft ilj ,; T i M (Conversation Records of [Wang] Panshan ;). 53). 
by * Wang Zhijin a’Yf (1178-1263) and his disciples, especially Lun 
Zhihuan (fl. 1247). The text is a rearrangement of the Panshan 

Qxyun Wangzhenrenyulu ll) 1 Jj ft ^ i:f (Recorded Sayings of the 
Perfected Wang Qiyun from Mount Pan; CT 1059). 

10. 9 Huangxingjxng If*; (Scripture of the Yellow Court: j. 54-60). with two 
Tangcommcntancsby Liangqiu 21 il IT. (fl 729) on the ‘Inner* and "Outer” 
versions of the text, and a related work by Hu Yin V- dated £48. 

Lowell SKAR 

LJ Boltz J. M. 19872. 234-37; Chen Guofu 1963. 285-86; Qing Xitai 1994- 2; 

160-02 
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Xiwang mu 


Queen Mother of the West 


Even in modern times. Xiwang mu lives on in folk custom and popular 
religion with the Peach Festival (panuio hu\ 11 (7) of the third day of the 
third lunar month, and as Wang mu niangniang I. f ] S 3 \\ „ (Damsel Mother 
of the West), the wife of the Jade Emperor (Yudi '$) She has an ancient 
pedigree, appearing in the Shanhai jing |Ij jvj (Scripture of Mountains and 
Seas; fourth/third century bce?; trans. Mathicu 1983, 100. 481. and 587-88), 
where, however, there is no consistency about the place where she is supposed 
to live; on the Jade Mountain (Yushan ! 1). or north of Mount ‘Kunlun, or 
on Mount Kunlun itself. She appears as a fearsome deity, with a human face, 
tiger’s teeth, a panther’s tail, and hair flowing in cascades around her. She lives 
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in a cave and brings pestilence to the world. By contrast, an episode in the 
Zhushu jtntan . ; ; i[\ *i (Bamboo Annals; onginally ca. 300 bce) describes how 
King Mu of Zhou (Muwang, r. 956-918 bce) travelled west in the seventeenth 
year of his reign to meet her at the Kunlun mountain The same year, Xiwang 
mu was entertained at his court. The Mm ruinzi zhuan ; V K r ffl (Biography 
of Mu, Son of Heaven, ca. 350 bce. trans. Madiieu 1978, 44-49) gives a vivid 
description of the banquet held by Xiwang mu for King Mu on the banks of 
the Turquoise Pond (Yaochi on which occasion the two exchanged 

poems. In hers, Xiwang mu identified herself as "the daughter of the Celestial 
Emperor (Tiandi A. 'ft)." Thus, unlike the Shanhat png, the Zhushu pnuin and 
the Mm runzt retain portray her in a more human form, with a dose connec¬ 
tion to the rulers of this world. 

During the Han period, the idea developed that Xiwang mu brought good 
omens to congratulate earthly rulers who had brought about to the realm. 
At the same time, her character as a savior was strengthened, and in 3 cb. 
a frenzied cult among people seeking world renewal grew up around her; 
it spread through twenty-six prefectures and provinces, extending even to 
the capital Chang*an (Loewc 1979. 98-101). It was during the Han dynasty 
also that her male counterpart. Dongwang gong *li r Q (King Lord of the 
East), made his appearance (Qing Xitai 1094, 3: 48-52). By the Six Dynasties 
period, as can be seen in woiis such as the ftowu zfii )*/ Vi .£■; (Monograph on 
Vanous Matters, third century), Han VV r n gushi ‘jl (Ancient Stories of 

(Emperor] Wu of the Han; sixth century?) and *Han UWi nctzkiuin (Inner 
Biography’ of Emperor \Vu of the Han; sixth century), she had taken on the 
characteristics of a Taoist deity or immortal and occupied a position within 
the Taoist genealogy of divine beings. The episode of Xiwang mu bestowing 
the peaches of immortality on Han Wudi is famous in Chinese literature and 
folklore. In Tao Hongjings 'Zhcnltng wayetm (Chan of the Ranks and Func¬ 
tions of the Real Numinous Beings), she is classed as a Real Woman (nilzhen 
fe 10 of second rank. In *Du Guangtings • Yongchaigjixidn lu (Records of 
the Immortals Gathered in the Walled City), a collection of biographies of 
female immortals, she is given the role, as Yuanjun il • I (Original Princess), 
of supervisor of all female immortals. 

Xiwang mu and Dongwang gong arc also known as Jinmu '£ IJ (Mother 
of Metal) and Mugong (Lord of Wood), respectively, from the names 
of the two agents associated with West and East (see •wuxtttg). 

YOSH 1 KAWA Tadao 


..) Cahill 1986a; Cahill 1986b; Cahill i 99 £ Despeux 1990.43-49; Fracasso 19B8; 
James 1995. Kohn 1993b, 55-63; Kominami Ichiro 1991; Little 2000b. 154-59 and 
176-77; Loewc 1979.86-126; Loewe 1987; Maspero 1981.194-96; Schippcr 1965; 
Seidel 19B2. 99-106; W\i Hung 1987 
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96 Han WuJi ncizhuan ; deities: the pantheon; taoism and Chinese 
mythology; taoism and popular iieligion 


Xu Fu 

II. 219-210 bce; zi: Junfang !! I )}; also known as Xu Shi 'f. ill 

Xu Fu was a *fangshi from Qi (Shandong). He submitted a memorial to 
Qin Shi huangdi (r. 121-210 bce) in 219 bce asking for children who could help 
him fetch herbs of immortality from *Pcnglai and other isles of the blessed 
in the eastern seas. The emperor presented him with several thousand (Shiji, 
6.247). In the ensuing years, they went out to sea together, but to no avail. 
In 210 bce. Xu Fu defended his efforts by claiming that a large fish prevented 
them from reaching the isles. The emperor gave him more equipment and 
even went out to sea himself to slay the fish (Shyi. 6.263). 

Xu Fu s story captured people's imagination early on. as shown in the 
embellished account told to Liu An !J# (sec 'Huawan 21) around 124 bce. 
where Xu Fu sets himself up as a king in the east (Shift. 118.3086). Perhaps the 
earliest textual source describing him as an immortal is the 'Shlzhou jt (Record 
of the Ten Continents), a Six Dynasties text which relates that he was sent to 
find the life-restoring herb from Zuzhou ill T*l, 00c of the ten continents. He 
and 500 boys and giris sailed out. never to return. This talc is repeated in all 
subsequent accounts of Xu Fu in the Taoist Canon. Xu Fu also appears in the 
•Sficnxunt rhiui n (YJQQ i 09 - 6 b- 7 b; Campany 2002,256-57). 

Chinese sites associated with Xu Fu are found in Xuzhou i t * \ (Jiangsu) and 
especially the Laoshan f ill district of Qingdao 7 fj (Shandong). Legends 
about Xu Fu abound in Japan, where he is reputed to have landed in Kumano 
n : ]’ (Kishu). There is also a tomb of Xu Fu in Shingu Jj ft* (Wakayama), 
and another legend has him buried in Aomori Prefecture. The belief that Xu 
Fu transmitted Chinese culture to Japan has generated a large number of 
studies about him. both in Japanese and Chinese. Some, however, arc wildly 
speculative, arguing for example that Xu Fu actually became the legendary 
firstjapanese emperor, Jinmu (Wei Tmgsheng 1953; Peng Shuangsong 1983; 
Peng Shuangsong 19&4}. 

Thomas E. SMITH 

(. An Zhimin ct al. 1990. Davis and Nakaseko 193 7 . Needham 1970, 17-19; 
Shandongjiaonan Langya ji Xu Fu yanjiuhui 1995; Yamamoto Noritsuna 1979 
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Xujia 

Xujia is a fictional character who appears first in the m Shenx\an zhuan biography 
of Laozi (trans. Campany 2002,194-211) as the servant hired to accompany the 
sage to the western lands. According to the story, by the time they reach *Yin 
Xi's pass, Laozi owes Xu millions of cash, and the latter, seeing that Laozi is 
indeed leaving China, decides he w*ants to stay home after all and demands his 
money, which Laozi docs not have. Insbgated by a servant on the pass who 
wants his daughter to marry Xu and get rich, Xu files a complaint against Laozi 
before Yin Xi, who confronts the sage. Laozi, however, docs not comply but 
shouts at the servant that he should have been dead long ago and has only 
remained alive with a talisman Laozi gave him. When Laozi takes back the 
talisman, Xujia collapses in a heap of bones and is only revived and sent on 
his way upon Yin Xi s pleas for mercy. 

The story appears variously in the literature, adding a different twist to 
Taoist myth each time. Its cariicst version in the Shmxidn zhuan shows Laozi as 
a master of wondrous arts, controlling life and death with magic and talismans 
(*fu). In sixth-century ordination materials, such as the Wemhi ncxzhuan £ 
Sii |\ i'.*) (Inner Biography of Master Wenshi; Kohn 1997b, 109-1$), it contrasts 
the dedicated selfless Taoist (Yin Xi) with the greedy shaman (Xu Jia). em¬ 
phasizing the priority of universal salvation over any material gain one could 
achieve. In the seventh-century Taishang hunyuan zhenlu k. ± i|£ .*£ 1 \ j < (Real 
Account of the Most High Chaotic Ongin; CT 954). the episode appears as a 
test for Yin XL to make sure of his sympathy for weaker beings and his ability 
to stand up in a crisis as the representative of the Dao. # Du Guangting. in his 
Daede zhenjing guangsheng yi jQ i* v i*(S? Wi /» (Extended Interpretation of 
the Emperor’s Exegesis of the Daadc )ing % 901; CT 725), adds that Laozi had 
raised Xu Jia from the dead even before he became his servant, having found 
him as an exposed skeleton lying on the roadside. 

In the Song hagiographies (*Knfbmg zhuan . A Hunyuan shengji). Laozi him¬ 
self* turns into the beautif ul woman who seduces Jia in order to test both his 
servant and Yin Xi. A modern story, collected by Knstofer Schippcr in Tainan 
in the 1970s. has Xu Jia start out as a dead skeleton who is then revived by 
Laozi. The sage trains Xu in elementary Taoist methods but puts him to the 
test by placing him into a seductive setting and the company of a beautiful 
lady. Xu fails, succumbs to the womans charms, and is punished by waking 
up in a deserted graveyard. Despairing, he recites whatever spells come to 
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mind, without paying any attention to ritual purity and even while perform¬ 
ing physical necessities. Laozi appears. He scolds Xu furiously and gives him 
two basic ritual implements, a buffalo horn and a bell, leaving him to practice 
the Dao in this primitive way—ihus creating the Red-head (hongtou * I ]i[l) 
branch of Taoist priests (see *hongtou and tvuroti) and giving legitimacy even 
to shamamc practice within the Taoist religion. In each variant, the stoty thus 
refleas the key concerns of Taoists at the time, while also documenting the 
continued alivcncss of myths within the tradinon. 

LMa KOHN 

Lj Kohn 1998b. 260-64; Schippcr 1985c. 17-46 
% Laozi and Laojun. hagiography 


Xu xianzhuan 




Sequel to Biographies of Immortals 


The Xu xianzhuan (CT 295) was compiled by Shen Fen ft ft (or tt#t) who 
lived under the Southern Tang dynasty (923-36). Internal evidence from the 
biography of *Nic Shi dao in this collection implies that Shen lived in the 
state of Wu (Jiangsu and part of Zhejiang), one of the ten statelets (shiguo 

Ifl) of the Five Dynasties, known at that time as Yangwu There is 
a short account of him in the Jiang Huat yiren I u ; (It Yi \ if. (Accounts of 
Extraordinary Men from Jiang and Huai; CT 595) that simply says he came 
from the end of the Tang. 

The collection is divided into three chapters: the first contains sixteen biog¬ 
raphies of those who have “ascended in flight" (fiisheng v.). the second has 
twelve biographies of those who "transformed in secret" (ytnhua ft), with 
eight more secret transformers in the thinl 

The recipients of biographies in this collection arc largely from the Tang 
period and arc often important figures in non-religious history who receive 
nodccs in other secular and religious sources, including the Standard Histories. 
Indeed, the Xu xiamhuan is the first collection of immortals' biographies in 
which some of its sources arc still extant. The biographies of Zhang Zhihe 
HI, Xic Ziran ,fj* f| and Xu Xuanping ,;1 u derive from the hand 
of Yan Zhenqing «| i\ M! (709-85), Han Yu (768-824; IC 397-40). and Li 
Bai I I (Li Bo. 701-62) respectively, as the editors of Siku quanshu rq J |i 4? ,•! 
(Complete Writings of the Four Repositories) noted. In addition. Liu Su’s Si 
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Dj Tiingxinyu k 1 i r i i; r . (New Sayings of the Great TangJ appears to be 
the source for the biography of *Sima Chengzhen, at least in part. 

Benjamin PENNY 

Li Chen Guofu 1963. 240; Kirkland 1986a. 204-5. 247-50. and 274-75; Qing 
Xitai 1988-95. 2: 417-21 

% HAGIOGRAPHY 


Xu Xun 

trad. 239-374; 21 Jing 2 hi 1 R ' 


Centuries of hagiographic lore surrounding Xu Xun conwy a complex, often 
enigmatic, portrait of a divinely endowed healer, dragon-slayer, and exemplar 
of filiality active in the central Yangzi river basin area. The * Yulong wanshou 
gong (Palace of the Ten-thousand-fold Longevity of Jade Beneficence) dedi¬ 
cated to him at the Western Hills (*Xishan, Jiangxi) continues to be a popular 
site of pilgrimage. At this very location in 682. a Celestial Master named 
Hu Huichao K IIfift] : '± h! P-703) succeeded in reviving a *Lingbao form of 
ntual practice known as Xiaodao Y j/i (Way of Filiality) that honored Xu as 
its founding father. Imperial patronage of the abbey escalated in 1112 when 
Song Huizung (r. 1100-1125) authorized the tide Shengong miaoji zhenjun ?‘|i 
jAJMA’ i*C (! (Perfected Loni of Divine Merit and Wondrous Deliverance), 
endorsing Xus role as a nadonal guardian. By the late thirtccndi century. Xu 
gained lasting recognition as the patriarch of an eclectic school of teachings 
known as Jmgming zhongxiao dao »HI] ‘J f •( (Pure and Bnght Way of 
Loyalty and Filiality). 

Accounts of Xu Xun's life vary according to changing perceptions of his 
divine destiny over time. Many reflect the assimilation of lore concerning the 
figures with whom he is said to haw been associated. Xus ancestry is com¬ 
monly traced to the legendary recluse Xu You,ft who. according to the story 
told in 'Zhuangzi. declined ruler Yao s plea to take over the command of 
his kingdom. With the impending fall of the Han empire. Xu Xun's father Xu 
Su i’i is said to haw fled from the family home in Xuchang l; } i \ (Henan) 
south to Nanchang(Jiangxi). Xus birth nearfy twenty years later reportedly 
followed a prophcnc dream of his mother Lady Fu 7 ft. One hagiographic 
excerpt recorded in the Yiwen Iciju i 1 X W & (Categoric Collection of Literary 
Writings) of 624 claims that Xu lost his father at the age of seven and thereafter 
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selflessly devoted himself to looking after his mother. The formative event of 
his youth is acknowledged overall to be the time he proved his skill in archery 
by bringing down a doe near parturition. Xu is said to have immediately cast 
aside his bow and arrow when he saw the dying animal beking its abruptly 
delivered offspring. He then turned to a broad course of study, ranging from 
the Classics and history to die art of cultivating refinement (xiuluin 

According to hagiographic convention. Xu went to Xi'an at the age of 
twenty to study with Wu Meng 54 !A popularly recognized as one 

of the twenty-four paragons of filiality (ershisi xiao | I H ?). Wu is said to 
have conveyed a set of prescriptions to Xu that he had earlier received from 
a physician named Ding Yi ]' . This bestowal led Xu to concentrate on the 

contemplative pursuit of culnvating refinement at a retreat on Mount Xiaoyao 
(Xiaoyao shan :‘A 11)) in the Western Hills range, allegedly established with 
Guo Pu r.(276-324). In the year 280 Xu w r as induced to leave his refuge to 
serve as Magistrate of Jingyang V- (identified as Zhijiang ii in Hubei or. by 
the early fourteenth century, as Deyang ft} in Sichuan). There he reportedly 
gained w idespread support for his compassionate form of government based 
on instruction in the fundamental values of filiality and honesty {xiaohan \ v). 
The story is also told of how coundess residents in the Jingyang area and beyond 
also benefited from Xu's talismanic remedy for a deadly strain of pestilence. 

Xu eventually left his post in anticipation of the collapse of the Western Jin 
empire (265-516). The journey back to Xishan provides the setting for many 
tales recounting his extraordinary ability’ to recognize and successfully combat 
malevolent forces, especially entrenched flood demons. Another remarkable 
episode concerns a female adept named Chen Mu > 1( \ { \ to whom Xu and Wu 
paid homage at Danyang f»U. TTicir visit putatively gave her the opportu¬ 
nity to designate Xu as heir to the Xiaodao mmgwang zhi fa j(] U> 1 '' } % 
(Rituals from die Luminous Sovereign of the Way of Filiality), to fulfill the 
prophecy of her teacher Langong ’*< 5 J. The story behind Xu's role as patriarch 
of Xiaodao thus elevates him to a position above his teacher Wu Meng. 

Xu's devotions in the end were rewarded by a summons to join the ranks 
of transcendents on high. Operatic and artistic works have immortalized 
the vision of his ascent at Xishan. leading some forty-two members of his 
household, together with chickens and dogs. The earliest surviving intact 
hagiography dates the event to the second year of (Western) Jin Yuankang 
(292). Dominant hagiographic tradition claims that Xu Xun was one-hundred 
thirty-six years of age at the time, which corresponds to the second year of 
(Eastern) Jin Ningkang (37a). The ascent allegedly occurred on the fifteenth 
day of the eighth lunar month, traditionally observed as the Mid-Autumn 
Festival (zhongjiujie : | 1 fK Tift), and is still commemorated at shrines honoring 
Xu Xun. Patrons of contemporary enshrinements include followers of the 
Lushan ' \| ill and Sannai schools of ritual, both of which claim Xu Xun 
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as their source of authority. Later generations of devotees also stand behind 
various ntual manuals and oracular verse (jjian i&) transmitted in the name 
of Xu Xun. 

Two early hagiographic accounts about Xu and eleven disciples, lost texts 
attributed to Hu Huichao and Yu Bian j K (fl. 1086-1125), presumably lie 
behind cxiant and largely derivative compilations. Aside from accounts in the 
*Jtngm\ng zhengxtao quanshu (Complete Writings of the Pure and Bright [Way 
of] Loyalty and Filialiry) and in assorted general hagiographic anthologies, 
the Taoist Canon contains the following individually printed biographies of 
Xu Xun: 

1. Xi di\Lio Wu Xu cr zhat/un zhuan y if) '4 »I: (7 V (Biography of Wu 

and Xu. the Two Perfected Lords of the Way of Filiality; CT449). post 819: 

ajmgydiig Xu zhenfun zhuan (i I t IS I' 1 ! (Biography of the Perfected 
Lord Xu of Jingyang) in the Yufeng jt BS f|i (Anthology of [the Abbey 
of) Jade Beneficence) of *Bai Yuchan (1194-1229*). with supplements 
CXtuzhcn ihuhu^j. 35-36); 

3. Xuhnn Xu zhznjun Ikuhiwu h ua lu lII A l‘( $ A * fi fl*. if (Record of the 
Eighty-Five Metamorphoses of the Perfected Lord Xu of the Western 
Hills; CT 448). dated 1250; 

4. Xu zhenjunxianzhuan ,;V f 1 1 ! fill fl'* (Biography of Perfected Lord Xu; CT 
447 >. post 129s; 

5. Xu Tdiifci zhenjun tuzhuan A K 'll i\ I ! H Wi (Illustrated Biography of the 
Perfected Loni and Grand Scribe Xu; CT 440). post 1295. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

L_> Akizuki Kan ci 1978. 3-47*. BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 70-78; Little 2000b. 314-18; 
van dcr Loon 1984,73.127,138. and 169; Schippcr 1983d. Wang Ka 1996; Zhang 
Zehong 1990 
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xu an 




mystery, mysterious; dark; arcane; remote 


The primary connotation of xuan is the color of heaven or of the mountains 
seen from far away; hence the meaning of "dark" and "remote." Based on 
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Dank png i. where xuan refers to the mysterious origin and development of 
the world, Taoist authors have glossed this term as "profound and subtle." 
"obscure and silent." "absence of anything," "unspeakable." or "wondrous" 
(muio VV) in the sense of unfathomable. *Gc Hong and others take xuan as a 
synonym of Dao. as the term also indicates the Primordial Unity before the 
distinction between Non-being and Being (*wu and you, Daodc zhcnpngguang- 
sheng yi . ii Si*!•< ‘r'^ .CT725 .4 9 a). Some, including # ChengXuanying. 
equate xuan w’lth the state of non-attachment and absence of obstructions. 
Tbc term is also often paired with xu (void. emptiness), and as such it is 
defined as the mysterious conjunction of two complementary and opposite 
entities: Fire and Water, emptiness and existence, or inner nature and vital 
force (*xing and ming). As its meaning is dose to yuan t (Origin), it has been 
substituted by the latter when the character xiuin was tabooed, as in * Wang 
Bi s commentary to the Daodc png and in texts daring from almost the entire 
span of the Qing dynasty 

Xuan also appears in other compounds with related meanings. It is a synonym 
of Heaven in the compound xvantaong & {4 or Mysterious and Y'cllow, which 
designates primordial Chaos (‘Jucmiim), i.c., the state in which Heaven (xwdn) 
and Earth {bluing, yellow being the color of Soil in the * witting system) arc still 
merged as a single entity. Similarly, in the expression ‘xuanptn or Mysterious 
Female (Datxte jing 6 ). "mysterious" refers to Heaven and "female" to Earth 
accoitiing to the *Laoz\ Heshanggong zhangfu and other later commentaries. 
Xiurntong 2 |n| {Mysterious Equality) is often used to indicate the state of 
mystical oblivion and fusion with the Dao. 

In other contexts, xiuin denotes the Taoist teaching itself and appears in 
the name of some Taoist lineages and trends of thought. *Xuanxuc (lit.. Dark 
Learning or Mysterious Learning) is the name of a school of thought that 
flourished during the Six Dynasties; ‘Chongxuan (Twofold Mystery) is a school 
of commentaries on the Daodc png; and "Xuanjiao (Mysterious Teaching) is a 
Taoist institution created under the Mongols. The term xuanmen g H (Gate 
of Mysteries) is also a name of Taoism itself. 

Finally, in cosmogony, xiuin is the name of the third of the three original 
pneumas {see under # idnyniin). 

babdlc ROBINET 

( 1 . Qing Xitai 1994- ^ 256-^9; Yu Shiyi 2000,59-91; Zhang Damian 1994 
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Xuandu baozang 

Precious Canon of the Mysterious Metropolis 


To avoid confusion with the *Da Jin Xuandu baozang (Precious Canon of the 
Mysterious Metropolis of the Great Jin), the Xuandu baozang of 1244 has alter¬ 
natively come to be known as the Da Yiuin Xuandu baozang k j£ {£ ft. 
(Predous Canon of the Mysterious Metropolis of the Great Yuan). The direct 
heir of its Jurchen namesake, this new Canon is the product of the *Quan- 
zhen lineage that won a significant following in the Mongol empire. Variant 
accounts of how it evolved are found in biographical records of the Quanzhen 
patriarchy, many of which were composed as stele inscriptions. 

The task of organizing this editorial venture was taken on by *Song Defang 
(1183-1247). disciple of the renowned Quanzhen patnarch *Qiu Chuji (1148-1227). 
It is unclear what may have led Song to initiate the compilation of a new 
Canon. He is said to have acted in response either to his late master Qiu s en¬ 
couragement, to an imperial decree, or to a command issued in 1235 by Qiu s 
designated successor •Yin Zhiping (1169-1251). Work on the project reportedly 
began in 1237. with headquarters established in Pingyang | W (Shanxi) at the 
Xuandu guan £ fSflV (Abbey of the Mysterious Metropolis). Pingyang was 
at that time a well-established center of publication. Grand Councilor Hu 
Tianlu At I K f < . provincial administrator, offered Song his support by granting 
a significant amount of cash to help fund the retrieval of lost scriptures. 

Song put his disciple Qin Zhi'an « ,£ / (1188-1244) in charge of a network 
of local offices where several hundred people were employed as collators. 
The single Canon to which they arc said to have had recourse was found in 
the former Jurchcn outpost of Guanzhou ; • (Shanxi). Among titles Qin 
himself contributed to the new Canon is a hagiography of the Quanzhen 
lineage, entitled * Jinhan zhengzongji (Rccorets of the Correa Lineage of the 
Golden Lotus). Others known to have served as members of the editorial staff 
include Mao Yangsu | f'i A (1178-1259). He Zhiyuan (uf t i!| (1189-1279). and 
La Zhiquan ^ ^ (1191-1256). When it was completed in 1244. the new Canon 

reportedly came to a total of 7.000 )uan Over one-hundred sets of the Xuandu 
baozang were printed for distribution. Following the death of Song Defang, the 
blocks of the Canon were transferred to the site of his burial, the Chunyang 
wanshou gong / |* 4 A j\ , >f (Palace of Ten-thousand-fold Longevity of Pure 
Yang), precursor of the *Yonglc gong (Palace of Eternal Joy) in Ruichcng 
Jjfi (Shanxi). 
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By 1282. most texts as well as the printing blocks themselves were apparently 
destroyed upon the command of Khubilai khan (r. 1260-94). Fragments of the 
*Yun)i (Seven Lots from the Bookbag of the Clouds) from the Xuandu 
baozang arc in the National Library of Beijing and the Natrona! Palace Museum 
of Taipei. A copy of the Taiqing fengtu jtng i v ? 7 i W.rHS? (Scripture of Great 
Clarity on Wind and Dew) from the Canon, which came up missing in the 
Ming Canon, is also in the National Library of Beijing. These surviving texts 
from the Xuiimiu ba&zang are all printed on sheets of paper with thirty columns 
of seventeen characters each, matching the format of Song editions of the 
Buddhist Canon printed in the south. In similar fashion, the Yuan Canon also 
added a column in small print to each sheet providing: x. serial identification 
acconiing to the Qtanzx wen ‘ j X (Thousand-Word Text). 2. running otic. 
y. chapter and sheet numbers, and 4* the block-cutters name. The names of 
more than twenty block-cutters have been found on the few fragments of the 
Canon thus far uncovered. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

LJ Chen Guofu 1963.160-74. Chen Yuan 1988,486-87,5*4-55.546-49.581-82.613- 
14. and 651-53; Cleaves i960; van dcr Loon 1984,50-57; Zhu Yucli 1991.151-54 

Song Defang; daozang and subsidiary compilations 


Xuandu guan 

Abbey of the Mysterious Metropolis (Chang an) 


The Xuandu guan was an important Taoist foundation of the late sixth century 
which still survived, less prominently, in the ninth. Wudi (r. 560-78). emperor 
of the Norther Zhou, used it as a base for the compilation of a definitive 
catalogue of the Taoist Canon, completed in 570 (Kohn 1995a. 218-19). and 
lectured there himself in 572; thereafter it seems to have formed the nudeus 
for his Tongdao guan. which incorporated non-Taoist scholars also. With 
the restoration of Buddhism and the subsequent creation of the new capital 
of Chang'an by the Sui in 582. the Xuandu guan reappeared, a solely Taoist 
institution recreated out of the Tongdao guan. but balancing geographically 
a large Buddhist monastery, the recipient of much more significant imperial 
patronage. Now Wang Yan r <il (520-604), a former Tongdao guan Taoist 
who had catalogued the earlier institution's vast library, was in charge, and it 
remained associated with bibliographical activities. TTius the only surviving 
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manuscript of the A Lxozx bianhua jing (Scripture of the Transformations of 
Laazi; *Dunhuang manuscript S. 2295), apparently composed in die late Han 
yet otherwise completely unknown, was collated by one of its Taoists in 612. 
accoiding to the colophon. After the Sui, the abbey lost its importance. 

T H. BARRETT 

L_3 Chen Guofu 196*. 108-10; Lagciwcy 1981b. 15-10; Yamazaki Hiroshi 1967a 
Tongdaoguan; temples and shrines 


Xuandu fuwen 

Statutes of the Mysterious Metropolis 


This sixth-century collection of Celestial Masters <*Tianshi dao) rules (CT 
188) contains sets of statutes governing Taoist behavior: 1. Statutes on good 
and evil, emptiness and Non-being (ia- 3 a); 2. Statutes on precepts and recita¬ 
tions ( 3 a- 5 a); 3. Statutes on the hundred remedies (sa-8a>; 4. Statutes on the 
hundred diseases (8a-na); 5. Statutes on organization and ritual (na-i8b); 6. 
Statutes on the presentation of petitions (i8b-22a). 

Hie first set consists of lists of the types of good and bad fortune one will 
experience if one commits good or evil deeds, numbering from one to one 
thousand. It introduces the list with a definition of thirteen desirable states 
(c.g., emptiness. Non-being, purity, tranquillity, subdety. and simplicity) and 
thirteen beneficial attitudes or personal characteristics that will lead to im¬ 
mortal perfection, emphasizing that anybody who fails to comply with these 
will be punished by heaven. 

The second set has twelve rules on concrete ritual practices, such as the 
visualizadon of gods, the chanting of scriptures, and the eating of sacrificial 
food, as well as the ritual schedule and attitudes toward teachers and family. 
It begins with a list of the undesirable attitudes of a deceiving nature, such 
as taking evil for good, crooked for straight, pure for turbid, and so on. Each 
statute, moreover, is associated with a particular punishment, usually the 
subtraction of 400 days from the life span. 

The third and fourth sets each consist of one hundred entnes focusing 
on the idea of sickness and healing. They begin by mentioning the celestial 
administration, specifying that the Director of Transgressions (Siguo .»] ) 

reports all misdeeds while the Director of Destinies (*Siming) shortens the 
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The filth section has twenty-seven items of communal and ritual import, 
specifying subtractions of reckoning days (sunn 1}) and periods (/i i[\) fiom 
the life span for various improper actions, such as not following inheritance 
procedures when receiving transmission from one's father, squabbling over 
transmission after the death of a master, failure to attend assemblies or pay 
the right amount of dues, seeking fast promotion, making mistakes in setting 
out banquets, creating disturbances during the Three Assemblies (*Miihui). and 
so on. Punishments range from a subtraction of 200 days to three periods. 

The last set of statutes consists of sixteen items focusing on the presentation 
of rirual petitions in the communal worship hall. They discuss entering the 
sacred space on the right day and at the right hour, property purified and attired 
in ritual vestments, and performing the rite for the sake of the entire community 
and not for personal gain. In each ease, failure to comply with a given statute 
results in a reduction in rank by one or two notches, a subtraction of days 
from the life span, or a visitation by sickness for a given number of days. 

Uvia KOHN 

. Kobayashi 1990.206-7; Sivin 1999a (pan. trans.) 
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Mysterious Pass 


In ‘nculan, the Mysterious Pass represents the time and place in which an al¬ 
chemist joins the complementary antinomies on which he or she works, such 
as inner nature and vital force (*xing and mntg). Dragon and Tiger ( 0 longhu), 
lead and mercury. Fire and Water, hcan and kidneys, or font ifc ~ (Yang within 
Vm) and U ~ (Yin within Yang). The ncidan texts often mention the One 
Opening of the Mysterious Pass ( xuanguan yipao £ Vi) as a synonym 
of the Mysterious Female (*xuiirtpm), the Door of Life and Death (ihengsi hu 
: v£ p). or the "border between divinity and humanity’" (tianrenfie A A Vr). 
to designate the Center where Non-being and Being ( # wv and you) pervade 
each other (for a dear statement sec *Liu Yiming's Xwngyurt poyi /, : u or 
SmiisJiifig Doubti an Symbolic Language, trans. Cleary 1986a. 80-81). 

The Mysterious Pass, which opens beyond space and time, is inconceiv¬ 
able by means of discursive thought and has. by definition, no fixed position. 
Nevertheless, certain texts devoted to the description of the ncidan practice 
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place it in specific loci of the body defined as "dual" (shuang j ), which allow 
the instantaneous manifestation of the One. These texts accordingly state that, 
at the beginning of the alchemical work, one can locate the Mysterious Pass 
between the two kidneys (the Gate of the Vital Force, •mingmm. or Gate of 
the Mysterious Female, xuanpin zhi men I'|. which arc double gates, 

one Yin and one Yang; see 0 xuanpin), or between the heart and the vertebral 
column in the Dual Pass of the Spinal Handle (fiiiji shuangguan r‘r W ; see 
or between the two eyes representing the sun (Yang) and the moon 
(Yin), and so forth. 

These intermediary “double gates" arc symbols both of duality* and of its 
transcendence, and make the understanding—i.c., the opening of the Mysteri¬ 
ous Pass—possible. In diis way. one can find the Yin within the Yang and the 
Yang within the Yin; these arc then joined again in the Center, which is the 
One Opening of the Mysterious Pass. Only here a new* union can occur, as the 
Mysterious Pass is the ideal space and time to experience the interpenetrating 
fluctuations of Yin and Yang. The Mysterious Pass is therefore the primonlial 
Chaos Chundm) containing the germ of life—the prccosmic sparkle of Origi¬ 
nal Yang and Original Yin—which is the prime mover and the materia prima 
of the alchemical work. 

Monica ESPOSITO 

• _ Cleary 1986a. 80-81; Esposito 199.4. 52 2nd 58-59; Esposito and Robinct 
1998; Robinct 19952,103-7 
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Xuanjiao 

Mysterious Teaching 


Xuanjiao is a peculiar creation of the Yuan penod. When *Zhang Zongyan 
(1144-91). the thirty-sixth Celestial Master, gave his allegiance to the Mongol 
emperor in 1176. it was understood that he would move to Yanjing (Beijing) 
with his entourage. The Mongols based their control of the Chinese popula¬ 
tion largely on dialogue with delegates appointed by different quarters of the 
society, and granted unprecedented autonomy to various religious schools as 
long as their patriarchs agreed to reside in the capital and be readily available 
at court. Zhang Zongyan. however, found himself unable to live away from 
his headquarters on Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan. Jiangxi), and quickly 
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returned there. His behavior surprised the court, but Khubilai khan (Shizu, 
r. 1260-1294) and his entourage took a strong liking to Zhang Zongyans 
representative. 'Zhang Liusun. who became the most eminent Taoist figure 
at court for the next forty years. As Liusun maintained his own allegiance to 
the Celestial Master, Khubilai formalized his position by making him the first 
patriarch of a new institution, the Xuanjiao, created in 1278, which had formal 
control over Taoism in southern China. The Xuanjiao patriarch also had a 
leading role at the Jixian yuan 1 ) ' P^. (Academy of Gathered Worthies), an 
institution that, among other things, managed the Taoist dergy throughout 
the empire. The management was actually collective—a typical feature of 
Yuan administration—since other orders, most notably 'Quanzhen. also had 
permanent scats in the academy, and each enjoyed great autonomy until the 
end of Mongol rule in 1368. 

Xuanjiao. therefore, is not a real religious onJcr: it docs not seem to have 
had any scriptures, liturgical registers, filiation lines, or indeed any feature of a 
Taoist school. It served as a means of communication, and some otiidal docu¬ 
ments carved on stone indicate that it mainly channeled paperwork between 
Mount Longhu and the imperial court. Xuanjiao did exert a strong influence, 
however, because of the high personal prestige of its first two patriarchs, 
Zhang Liusun and his disciple *Wu Quanjie. After Wu's death, his disciple 
Xia Wenyong Q <1277-1349) was designated as the third patriarch, and 
three years later he was succeeded by Zhang Delong flj & - f. about whom not 
much is known. They all divided their time between personal service to the 
emperor and his relatives, performing official rituals throughout the country’, 
and maintaining their headquarters at the Chongzhen gong : il'y (Palace 
for the Veneration of Authcnocity) in Yanjing. 

This large institution disappeared at the end of the Yuan. At the beginning 
of the Ming, the 'Zhengyi order took direct control of the Taoist administra¬ 
tion, and there was no more place for a political structure without a basis in 
society such as the Xuanjiao. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

Lj Qing Xitai 1988-95, y 284-323; Qing Xitai 1994. t* 187-92; Sun K'o-k’uan 
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Great Meaning of the School of Mysteries 


The text commonly cited as the Xuanmen dayi is represented in the Taoist 
Canon by a one-chapter work entitled Dongxuan Itngbao xuanmen dayi ;H 
i\ ;; iV £\"] i\ (Great Meaning of the School of Mysteries of Lingbao, 
Cavern of Mystery Scaion; CT 1124}. This, however, ends in mid-sentence; 
another source for the same material may be found in *Yim/i qUfian 6 and 7. 
where the Daemon dalun jQ | 1f I A (Great Essay on the School of the Dao) is 
died to cover the "twelve sections of scripture," the twelve subdivisions (still 
marked) of each part of the threefold Taotst Canon into separate genres. c.g. 
scripture, commentary, etc. The ‘Dunhuang manuscripts R 2861.2. P. 2256 
and P. 5001 show that this schema, ultimately of Buddhist inspiration (though 
the Buddhist schema, rather different in its details, is not used in any Chinese 
Buddhist canon known to us), derives from earlier materials, apparently of 
Liang dynasty date. 

But this by no means exhausts the materials ascribed to the Xudnmm day 
(or texts with similar names) in quotation; substantial amounts on an entirely 
different topic are quoted in Yunji qtquin 49 from a Xuanmen dalun £ n, j A ,Vi 
(Great Essay on the School of Mysteries); quotaoons may also be found in 
chapter 21 (twice) from a Xuanmen lun £ H.!*; (Essay on the School of Myster¬ 
ies) and in y? from both a Daemon dalun and a Xuanmen dulim. Initial caution 
as to the identity* of all these works (as seen in Malek 1985, 84-85) has given 
way to the view that these quotations (and others in smaller cncydopcdias 
from the seventh century onward) must all be drawn—though perhaps at 
different stages in its transmission—from the same work. That woik would 
seem to be mentioned in bibliographies of the Northern Song under the title 
Changsheng zhengyt xuanmen dalun ‘| ih «l £ H A & (The Correa Meaning 
of Long Lite: A Great Discussion of the School of Mysteries) in twenty-eight 
fascicles, the * Daozang quc)tng mulu (1.12a, 1.20a; an unsystematic collcaion of 
titles mentioned in earlier works apparently put together in connection with 
the compilaoon of the current Canon), lists both the ride now in the Canon 
and a twenty-fasdele Xuanmen da lun as lost. 

Perhaps the best guide to the original Xuanmen dayi is the 9 Dao)iao yishu 
(Pivot of Meaning of the Taoist Teaching), which criticizes it at the end of its 
preface for prolixity, but also dtes it as Xmirtmm dalun and Xiummcn lun , and 
evidently took its organization as a template. On the basis of all the evidence. 
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then, it would seem that the Xiummen dayi was a large Taoist encyclopedia of 
doctrine, probably of the Sui period, and certainly no earlier. Sunayama Minoru 
<1990.193-196) has gone further than this bibliographical research in trying to 
integrate its teachings into his construction of a ’ School of TWofold Mystery” 
( # Chongxuan) which he takes to have flourished from the Six Dynasties into 
the Tang. His reconstruction has been subject to criticism from Robert Sharf 
(2002. 56-61) on the grounds that there is no proof of the existence of a sclf- 
consoous school united by adherence to a set of doctnnes, but he has at least 
done much to document the influence of the Xuanmen dayt on later writers. 

TH. BARRETT 

. Malck 1985, 84-85; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 1988,115-17 (list of texts 
cited); Sunayama Minoru 1990.193-^6 
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Abbey of Mysterious Wonder (Su 2 hou, Jiangsu) 


The Abbey of Mysterious Wonder in Su2hou (Jiangsu) is one of the oldest 
and most important Taoist sacred sites in south China. Founded in 276. it was 
originally named Taoist Cloister of Perfection and Blessing (Zhenqing daoyuan 
u 1 1 R), but later renamed Taoist Cloister of Supreme Perfection (Shang- 
zhen daoyuan _L |\ iQ Pi) after the emperor dreamed of the Three Clarities 
( 0 sanding) informing him of their intention to visit Suzhou. This abbey was 
also patronized by emperors of the Tang and Song dynasties, who supported 
Taoism and sponsored temple construction projects. Accordingly, it was re¬ 
named Palace of Opening the Primordial (Kaiyuan gong 1 |J jtr 0 in 714 and 
Abbey of Celestial Blessings (Tianqing guan A W) in 1012. The name Abbey 
of Mysterious Wonder was bestowed in 1295. after its reconstruction following 
a devastating fire. Dunng the Ming, the imperial court recognized this site as 
a public monastery of the Orthodox Unity (*Zhcngyi) movement. 

Dunng the Qing dynasty, the monastery's mammoth temple complex 
housed a total of thirty halls or pavilions (Jian ). including halls to deities 
such as the Three Clarioes. the Venerable Lord of Thunder (Leizun ,li A ). 
the Mother of the Dipper (‘Doumu). the Three Offices (‘sanguan), the Great 
Emperor of the Eastern Peak (‘Dongyuc dadi), Emperor Guan (Guandi 
ift ; sec 4 Guan Yu), • Wenchang, etc. Only the monastery’s main gate (shanmen 
11’) and the first three halls mentioned above survive intact, the rest having 
been partially or totally destroyed during the Taiping Rebellion (1851-64). The 
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monastery has also played a role in the history of Taoist ritual music (Takimoto 
Yuzo and Liu Hong 2000,755 and 762). 

The main source on the history of the monastery is its Qing-dynasty temple 
gazetteer, entitled SurJtiTu Yuiinmidtfgwdn zhi <H Jt (tV. ^ (Monograph of 
Suzhou's Abbey of Mysterious Wonder; xuiin was changed to yuan to avoid 
a taboo on the name of the Kangxi Emperor), compiled by Gu Yuan ® ? . 
and reprinted in Gao Xiaojian 2000. vol. 11, from its 1927 edition. In addition, 
the Suzhou Xuanmiao guan zhtgao WIffi(ft (Draft Monograph of 

Suzhou's Abbey of Mysterious Wonder; 1984) contains additional data on the 
monastery's development during the modern era. 

Suzhou's Abbey of Mysterious Wonder was not only an important Taoist 
sacred site, but like other Taoist temples and monasteries throughout urban 
China also played a major role in the lives of the city's residents (Goossaert 
20 Cob. Naquin 2000). In particular, the monastery was a sate for the performance 
of judicial rites involving the making of an oath or the filing of an indictment, 
which were done in the presence of the Emperor of the Eastern Peak (Kang 
Bao 2000; Katz P. R, 2004; Wu Jenshu 2002). 

ftiul R. KATZ 

. Kang Bao 2000, Katz P. R. 2004; Wu Jenshu 2002; Zhao Liang et al. 1994. 
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Xuannii 




Mysterious Woman 


Also known as Mysterious Woman of the Nine Heavens (Jiutian XuannU 
ll K £ k) or Mysterious Woman, Damsel of the Nine Heavens (Jiutian 
XuannU niangmang )i ^ £ k 111 ), the Mysterious Woman instructed the 
Yellow’ Emperor (*Huangdi) in military, sexual, alchemical, and divination 
techniques Some scholars have traced her back to the ancient myth of the 
Mysterious Bird (Xuanniao £ ,C f ) which had magically impregnated Jiandi 
fij I'K who thereby gave birth to Xic the ancestor of the Shang dynasty, 
as well as to Nil Ba k f a drought deity who helped the Yellow Emperor 
defeat Chiyou I! V (SJuanfon fittg ill i \ : ; trans. Mathieu 1983,611-12). There is, 
however, no evidence for the existence of the Mysterious Woman prior to the 
Han. 
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The earliest extant references to the Mysterious Woman in relation to mili¬ 
tary techniques arc in fragments of the Longyu hetu fil .(•«.\ » r « (Chan of the 
[Yellow] River of the Dragon-Fish), a Han dynasty ‘‘weft’ text (wetsJiu ,•}; 
sec # taoi5m and the apocrtpha), which interpolate the Mystenous Woman 
into the wcll-kncm’n narrative of the Yellow Emperors battle with Chiyou. 
Sent by Heaven, the Mysterious Woman presents the Yellow Emperor with 
the Divine Talismans of Military Fealty (Hrtgxin shenfu ft ffi Wft:) which he 
employs to defeat Chiyou and secure the realm (Yasui Kazan and Nakamura 
Shohachi 1971-88. 6.89-90. 6.136). A later version of this narrative, found in 
the Huangdt Xuannk zhanfa ffi £* fc r»V (Military Techniques of the Yellow 
Emperor and the Mysterious Woman; Tatptng yulan.j. 15) probably dating 
horn the Six Dynasties, adds that the Mystenous Woman had a human head 
but a bird s body. 

In relation to sexual pracuccs (*fangzhong shu) t the Mysterious Woman is 
usually mentioned with the Pure Woman (SunU # ft). While absent from 
the early manuals unearthed at 'Mawangdui. their names arc listed among 
the main sexual practitioners in post-Han sources, including the * Baopu zi 
*Gc Hong mentions a Xuannujtng £ 11. ft (Scripture of the Mysteri¬ 
ous Woman; 19.333). which is listed in the bibliography of the Suishu (History 
of the Sui) as pan of the Simu jing ft jfl ft (Senpture of the Secret 
Dao of the Pure Woman), with a Sunk fang j? ft (Methods of the Pure 
Woman) listed separately (34.1050). No longer extant, sections of these works 
arc preserved in j. 20 of the *Ishinpo (Methods from the Heart of Medicine) 
on sexual practices. 

Within numcrological divination, the Mysterious Woman is particularly 
associated with the liuren ft F: method (see Kalinowski 1983; Kalinowski 
1989-90. 91) based on the shi X (cosmic board, cosmograph). which is also 
known as XuiznnJi shi £ ft X . Two related texts arc preserved in the Daozang . 
the Huangdt fengrhou jing 1 fit' i ft (Dragons Head Scripture of the Yellow 
Emperor; CT 283) and the Huangdt thou sanzi Xuanniijing eft 4 ® f£ . r £ ft 
ft (Scripture of the Mysterious Woman Transmitted by the Yellow Emperor 
to His Three Sons. CT 285). 

Finally, within alchemical practices, the Mysterious Woman is related to the 
method of the Nine Elixirs (jtudan ft : f), as shown primarily by the *Jtudan 
jing (Scripture of the Nine Elixirs). 

Tang hagiographies describe the Mysterious Woman as a disciple and 
emissary of the Queen Mother of the West ( # Xiwang mu) and elaborate on 
the methods she transmitted to the Yellow Emperor. Relevant texts include 
the jixxan lu ( 6 . 2 a 6 - 4 a 3 . and YJQQ H 4 .i 6 a-i 8 a); the Guang Huangdt 

bcnzing ji W, \ ; ffi (Expanded Chronicle of the Deeds of the Yellow 

Emperor; CT 290. by Wang Guan Hi of the Tang period); and the Xuanyuan 
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benji < rii ! (Original Chronicle of Xuanyuan. the Yellow Emperor; YJQQ 

ioo_2b-.pa). 
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xuanpin 

at 

Mysterious Female 

Xiuiftjrin (sec fig. 83) is a well-known but enigmatic term first (bund in Daodc 
jing 6, which states that the Mysterious Female is "the Spirit of the Valley 
(•gusfien) (that] does not die," and that "its gate ... [is] the root of Heaven 
and Earth/ The first chapter of the *Liczi (trans. Graham i960.18) equates 
the Mysterious Female with the transcendental origin that generates diings 
without being generated, and changes them w ithout being changed. *Netdan 
alchemists take the Mysterious Female as die foundation of their art and give 
it the attributes of Ultimate Truth: like the Dao, they say. there is nothing 
inside nor outside of it. The Mysterious Female is also the Original Pneuma 
(•yiuimp). the "full awakening" (yuanjuc jV \’£), and the supreme Non-being 
that evolves into supreme Being (see “wm and you). As a symbol of the Center, 
it is also called Mysterious Valley (xujrtgu £ ?f). Mysterious Pass (*xkdnguan). 
Heart of Heaven (*U 4 ftdfi), or Heart and is a synonym of the Yellow 
Dame (kuiingpo /- ) or the Yellow Court (Jtwangring / i;«). It is said to be an 
opening similar to those made in the body of Emperor Hundun Jfi. i*U (Chaos) 
in the anecdote of the ‘Zhuangzt (see under * hundun). 

As a "gate," the xuanpin is a passageway, an entrance situated at the junction 
of Non-being and Being; it allows Yin and Yang to communicate with each 
other, and is the place where Yang opens and Yin closes. Indeed, this gate is dual, 
just as the Center is in Taoism, and therefore suggests the dynamic bipolarity 
of the world. *tnan. the Mystery is equated w ith Heaven, and ptn. the Female, 
with Earth. On the cosmic level, the Mysterious Female stands for what is above 
and what is below, and is represented by the trigrams qun v = (pure Yang) 
and kun ^1* == (pure Yin). In alchemical language, it is the tripod and the fur¬ 
nace (Miqglu), one above (^uin or Yang) and the other below (kun or Yin). 
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Fig. Hj. Tbe Mynenous Fenul« fouxnpm. l*-. mysterious 
(= malf ] and female*) os a symbol erf the oxijuncooo erf Yin 
and Yang. Hie trc tngrams are ii c= Ota within Yan& oc 
authentic Vm) and fen V = (Yang within Ym or authenne 
Yang). The lower capuon reads: *\Uky of Emptiness and 
Nnn being. Hoot of I (eaten and Earth, Mystery within the 
Mystery. Gate of AB Wooden * •Xaahcn dash* (Ten Books 
an the Cultivation of Perfection; CT a6j). 9.1a. 


Some Taoist authors distinguish between an inner Mysterious Female, 
equated with the Real Pncuma (zficmp 1*1 \.), and an outer one. equated with 
the Real Spirit (zfcetuiten ‘ ) that "repairs'* (f»u ; t|l) the Real Pncuma; these 

arc also called die inner and outer Medicines (nexyuo ft and wutfyuc? V| 4 k). 
In terms of psycho-physiological entities, the Mysterious Female represents 
the conjunction of spirit and body. On the bodily level, there have been several 
interpretations. Following the *Laozi Hcshanggong zhangfu, some authors say 
that xuan alludes to the nose, which corresponds to Heaven, and pin to the 
mouth, which corresponds to Earth. Other texts equate xuin with the upper 
Cinnabar Field (*114111111111) or the sinciput, and pin with the lower one near the 
navel. Still others state that xiuinpm designates the space between the two 
kidneys or the two openings of the heart, which respectively communicate 
with the *niwan above and the Ocean of Pneuma (qihai '*/, f 1 ; > below’. Ncidan 
writings, however, usually claim that the xuanpin cannot be exactly located 
in the body, like the Center itself, it has no shape, no direction, and no fixed 
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Xudnpin lu 

Accounts of Varieties of the Mysterious 

Tlic Xkd/ipin lu (CT 781) is a collection of biographies in five chapters compiled 
by Zhang Yu ilk Mj. As Judith M. Boltz notes (1987a. 270. note 98). “there is 
much dispute over [Zhang Yu sj dates"; she suggests that Zhang was bom in 
1283 and died after 1356. This disputation has dcariy created confusion in the 
minds of the compilers of the Ztartg/iMd daojiao ill culurt (Hu Fuchcn 1995. 
169 and 162S) who include two separate biographical entries for him. one with 
the dates 1277-IM8. the other with 1283-1350. Zhangs own preface to Xuanptn 
lu is dated 1335. 

The Xuanptn lu collects the biographies of 130 people from the Zhou to the 
Song. The entries arc arranged chronologically, with helpful headings noting 
in which dynast)* the figures lived. Further, the biographies are categorized 
under eleven headings describing the particular variety of Taoist sublimity they 
fell under Daodc" ft ft (Virtue of the Dao), "Daoquan" fj Hi (Power of the 
Dao). “Daohua" ifl it (Transformations of the Dao). “Daoru" ifj (A (Scholars 
of the Dao), "Daoshu" ifl (Am of the Dao). "Daoyin" jfl R5 (Recluses of 
the Dao). "Daopin" ifl m (Ranks of the Dao), "Daomo" ifl TX (Silence of the 
Dao), "Daoyan“ iff» (Words of the Dao). "DaozhT ifl (Substance of the 
Dao). and "Daohua’' ifl t (Flourishing of the Dao). This collection docs 
not include only figures who attained immortality or are usually considered 
notable in the history of the religion as such. The first section, for instance, 
gives the lives of Taoist philosophers (who fall under the category "Daode"). 
It also includes literary figures such as Li Bai ! {* 1 (Li Bo. 701-62) and * Wu 
Yun (?- 778 . both in "Daohua"). and scholars such as Sima Tan 1 >| «l, (?-no 

bce) and Yang Xiong ft) *|| (53 bce-i 8 ce, both in "Daoru"). Many of the 
biographies dearly denve from other collecrions but sources arc not noted. 
Zhang Yu was himself associated with Mount Mao (*Maoshan, Jiangsu). and 
many of the figures in the Xuanpin lu have *Shangqing associations. 

Yan Yiping published an annotated and edited version of the teat, with 
introduction in vol. 1 of his Daojtao yan)iu ztluo (Yan Yiping i 97 * 0 « 
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Xuanxue 


IU! 




Arcane Learning; Mysterious Learning; Profound Learning 


Xuanxue refers to the main philosophical trend of the third century in northern 
China, after the downfall of the Han dynasty. This period saw a revival of Taoist 
and divination texts, such as the * Yijing, over and above the Confudan classics, 
which had been dominant until then. Most thinkers of the period were either ac¬ 
tively engaged in Xuanxue or strongly influenced by it, but two figures stand out 
among them: # Wang Bi (226-49) and *Guo Xiang ( 252 ?- 3 u), editors of and most 
influential commentators on the D*w«ie;utg and the ‘ZJnumgzi, respectively. 

The overall tendency of Xuanxue can be described as an intensification of 
philosophical discourse and a deepening and spedfication of philosophical 
concepts. In terms of the Daodejing, for example, the idea of the Dao in the 
original text is now reinterpreted with the help of the concept of fremvu * 

or “original Non-being," which in turn is defined as an undcriying state 
or force of the universe, not only latent in its non-apparent phases but also 
permanently there as the base of all things. Similarly, the "tree and easy 
wandering” (xuioyao jfj j£; see *yuixrryc»u) of the Zhuangz\ is more specifically 
described as the complete harmony and alignment of the human being with 
one's inner nature and destiny ( # rmg and mtitg), which in turn arc defined as 
the share (fen *f) one has in the Dao and the universal Principle (It 1 ) that 
works everywhere and thus also in oneself. 

In addition, both the Confucian dominance and the meditation practice of 
the preceding ccntuncs left their imprint on Xuanxue. The Confuoan influence 
is visible in the overall acceptance of a well-ordered and hierarchical society as 
one of the goals of philosophical speculation: Wang Bi accepts moral values 
as pan of the Dao and Guo Xiang sees perfect alignment of the individual as 
the key to a perfect society, in which everyone plays the role predetermined 
for him or her by nature. Meditation practice enters the picture mainly in the 
Zhuangzi interpretation, where “sitting in oblivion" and “fasting of 

the mind" (•xutzJui) arc specific ways to attain the realization of one's inner 
nature and destiny which will not only liberate one from the burden of personal 
consciousness but also make one a model citizen in the best of all w r orlds. 

Uvia KOHN 
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Xuunzhu lu 

Records of the Mysterious Pcari 


The Xudnzhu lu (CT 1048) is a collection of the teachings of Wang Xuanlan 

£ '? (606-97; Qing Xitai 1994- *• 264-65). recorded by his disciple Wang 
Taixiao K around the time of Empress Wu (r. 690-705). Wang came 
from Mianzhu 3 il i? (Sichuan). According to his disciple's preface, he began 
to study Buddhism in his thirties, but also wrote a commentary to the Daodc 
jing based on "Yan Zun's interpretation. When Wang was around the age 
of forty-seven, Li Xiaoyi I 7 . a senior officer of Yizhou Hi k ( (Sichuan), 

invited him to debate with priests of Buddhist temples. He became a Taoist 
and was appointed head of the Zhizhen guan V. Cl it (Abbey of Ultimate 
Reality) in Chengdu. Empress Wu summoned him to court in 697 at the age 
of seventy-two, but Wang died on the way to the capital. 

His work is divided into approximately 120 sections. Although it is not 
systematic, the unity of Taoism and Buddhism runs through it as one of the 
main underlying themes. An example of the combined use of Taoist and 
Buddhist notions is found in Wang’s discussion of the Dao. Following section 
1 of the Daodcjtng, he first describes the two aspects of the Dao. namely the 
"constant Dao” (ckangdao )Vill) and the "Dao that can be told" (keda: n[ ill); 
the former gives rise to Heaven and Earth and the latter causes phenomena 
to ansc and change. When he discusses Non-being and Being (*tvu and you), 
however. Wang docs not develop the notion of section 2 of the Daodc jing 
that “Being and Non-being generate each other" (yuuwu xuntgiJtcng (\ -t*, |)| 
’ ) but instead, based on the Buddhist view of the Middle Way (mddkyamaka, 
zhongdjio ‘P -ft), he explains the concept of "middle" as "neither Being nor 
Non-being." 

TTic influence of Buddhism on Wang Xuanlan is both direct and indirect. 
Direct influence comes from such texts as Ji 2 ang’s $ Sanlun xuanyi ,‘ij £ 
(Mysterious Meaning of the Three Treatises). Nagarjuna's Madhyanuikakdrika 
(Verses on the Middle Way), and the VimaldkiTti-nirdcia-sutra (Teaching of 
Vimalakirti). Indirect influence comes through Taoist works that had absorbed 
Yogacara doctrines and the idea of iunvani f Emptiness), such as. respectively, the 
*Hii\kong zhizang ]tng (Scripture of [the Perfected of) Sea-Like Emptiness. Store¬ 
house of Wisdom) and the *Bcn)ijing (Scripture of the Original Bound). 
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Xuanzhu xinjing 

The Mysterious Pearl, Minor of the Mind 


The Xuanzhu xinjtng is contained twice in the Taoist Canon, each time with a 
different commentary (CT 574 and 575 )- It consists of two sets of poems, the 
‘Shouyi shi“ *f ;Vr (Verses on Guarding the One) and the "Dadao shouyi 
baozhang" A; jQ ’•! Y: (Prcaous Stanzas of the Great Dao on Guarding 
the One). The first has fourteen lines of four characters each, the second ten 
lines of six characters each. The poems go back to Cui Shaoxuan {I >' £. the 
wife of Lu Chui [M |ifr from Fujian, who was originally an immortal from the 
heaven of Highest Clarity (Shangqing She revealed the poems after 

her death, when she returned to the world after her husband implored to 
instruct him in the Dao. The poems were first published on Mount Wangwu 
(*\Vangwu shan. Henan), the old residence of *Sima Chengzhen, in 817 by 
Qiao Juze f- | \ j? , 1 relative of the lady. 

In content and diction, the verses arc related to the *Zut mang lun and de¬ 
scribe the late Tang Taoist understanding of salvation, the process of ascension 
into heaven, and the attainment of eternal life. The commentary found in the 
Xuanzhu xtnfing zhu r- **5 i ! (CT 574) is shorter and less speculative. It goes 
back to a certain Master Zhen (Zhenzi f( y) of Mount Heng ( # Hcngshan V| 
.•I. Hunan) and shows a rather convcnoonal understanding of basic Taoist 
concepts. The other work, also entitled Xuanzhu xinjing zhu (CT 575). contains 
a preface explaining the circumstances under which die poems were revealed, 
along with an extensive and more philosophical commentary by Qiao Juze. 

Una KOHN 
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Xuc Daoguang 


! 078 ?-ii 9 i: Taiyuan k : M.; hao: Zixian <V W (Purple Worthy). 

Piling chanshi 'it Kf rffllfi (Meditation Master of Piling); also known 
as Xuc Shi if A and Xuc Daoyuan (if n M 


A rather mysterious figure said to have lived 113 ycara, Xuc Daoguang is the 
third patriarch of the Southern Lineage (*Nanzong) of 'nttian. The main 
sources on his life arc the "Xuc Zixian shiji" if ^ V: I* ft' (Traces of Xuc 
Zixian; in Wuzften zhtzhi xiangshuo sanshaxg biyao Ifj ii ir-.il l‘ k 
C. CT i6b-i4b), the preface to his Huawian fuming pun ! PHV (fjt CTf. 
(Folios on Returning to Life through the Reverted Elixir; 1126; CT 108B). and 
his biography’ in the 0 Luhi zhenxian r idao longftan (49-i$b-i4b). According to 
these sources, Xuc came from Mount Jizu (Jizu shan $ lii [ , Yunnan). After 
he achieved enlightenment as a Chan Buddhist monk, he met # Shi Tai in 1106 
(or. according to the preface to the Huandan fuming /nan. in 1120) and received 
instructions on ncuian from him. He renounced his Buddhist tics and lived 
among the oidinary people woridng as a tailor, which was also Shi Tai s pro¬ 
fession. The Lufu zfuntxuM tidao tongjtan adds that Xuc w’rotc a commentary 
to the ‘Wkzftcn pun (Folios on Awakening to Perfection). The latter work is 
lost, and the commentary now attributed to Xuc in the Wuzhen ptan sanzhu 
7 ‘ ( l« ’ it (Three Commentaries to the Wuzhen /nan: CT 142) is actually 

by * Weng Baoguang. 

The Huiinddrt fuming pun follows the neidan tradition inaugurated by *Zhang 
Boduan and Shi Tai. It contains sixteen pentasyllable poems that represent 
the principle of "two times eight" (crba • symbolizing the balance of Yin 
and Yang), followed by thirty hcpcasyllabic poems corresponding to thirty 
days of alchemical practice, nine lyrics to the tunc of "Xijiang yuc v i ?, l j 1 /J 
(Wen River Moon) representing nine cycles of alchemical transmutation, and 
a short poem that summarizes the ncidan process. The final part of the wort: 
is entided "Dansui gc" |(W) lit (Song on the Marrow of the Elixir). Accoid- 
ing to the preface, the title Huimian fuming plan refers only to the poems in 
the first pan of the text (ia-8a). The “Dansui gc" was appended later. Only 
the "Dansui gc" is included in the 'Xiuzhcn shishu ( 74 b-iob), with a postfacc 
attributed to Shi Tai. 

Like the WMzften pun, the Fuming plan is replete with alchemical imagery. 
The text emphasizes the union of Yin and Yang, fire phasing (•ftuoJua). and 
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the final alchemical transmutation. Xuc's main technique is the "coagulation 
of Spirit within the Cavity’ of Pncuma" ( ningshen ru tftriif ;{ fli \ Y/'C), i*c. t 
concentration on the lower Cinnabar Field ('dantian). In the “Dansui gc," Xuc 
restates the teachings of Shi Tai. emphasizing that the alchemical work docs 
not need to begin at any particular time because the Yang principle develops 
naturally within the body. 

Farzeen BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 
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Xuc Jizhao 

fl. 1104-16: zi: Xiamveng Ml Y\ 

This scholarly ritual master based on Mount Lu (‘Lushan, northern Jiangxi) 
wrote a commentary to the •Duren jing (Scripture on Salvation) in 1304 called 
Du/m shuttgpin muwjtngzhujie ; v J.i'j | i (Commentary and Explica¬ 
tion of the Wondrous Scripture of the Upper Chapters on Salvation; CT 92). 
Ainung for a wider audience with its simple annotations, this local printed edi¬ 
tion was apparently also intended for the Mongol emperor Yuan Chcngzong(r. 
1295-1307). Xuc 5 efforts gained further support in 1305 when a colleague from 
Mount Lu named Li Yucyang ) | P i became convinced of the work's value 
after the mysterious Original Lady Wang (Wang yuanjun j£ ( ;) claimed 
as much. The financial sponsorship of its publication by Cai Xiangfu i 
sought to make Xuc's simple rendering of the scripture's basic meaning more 
widely available. In 1308. Xuc had a divine encounter w’ith the Thunder Rites 
(•Ici/j) master # Lei Shizhong (1221-95). Lei instructed him to annotate the Duren 
jinjf with a complementary text entitled Xwxujin pian l t V £ u; (Folios on the 
Mystery of the Void), which advocates an immersion in the Three Teachings 
(Confucianism. Taoism, and Buddhism). The text ends with a Precious Declara¬ 
tion (haogdiT ,iS; 3 . 32 a- 33 b) from the Celestial Worthy of Onginal Commence¬ 
ment (Yuarohi tianzun »u U; K C/). who is the source of the scripture. 


. BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 209 
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Yan Zun 




ca. 83 BCE-ca. 6 ce; zfc Xing f j. Junping (! i'- 


Little is known about the life of Yan Zun, whose onginal surname, Zhuang 
I ( f w*as later changed to Yan because of a taboo on the personal name of 
Han Mingdi (r. 57 - 75 ). A retired literatus well versed in the * filing, he lived in 
Chengdu, earning his living by teaching the Daodcpng and casting horoscopes. 
He is listed among a group of ten immortals, and die philosopher Yang Xiong 

S 3 (53 BCE-18 ce) reportedly was his disciple. Stelae were dedicated to his 
memory’ and he became the object of a cult at the beginning of the third 
century. 

Yan Zun is ascribed with the Daode zhigui jQ i 1 ! (ft P«! (The Essential Meaning 
of the Dd&icjing), a text in thirteen or fourteen scrolls that was well known 
during the first centuries of the Common Era. The extant portion of this 
work consists of the last seven scrolls, which are included in the Daozang (CT 
693) and in several anthologies with a subcommentary by a Gushen zi ?f '' : 
(Master of the Spirit of the Valley). Meng Wen tong (1948b) and Yan Lingfeng 
(1964, voL 1) have collected quotations of the missing portions, which were 
lost around the sixth century. While scholars in the past had deemed the text 
to be a Ming fabrication, most now’ agree there is no strong reason to doubt 
its attribution to Yan Zun. Stylistic and other internal evidence, in particular, 
suggest a Han date for its composition 

The commentary is concerned with both self-cultivation and the theory 
of government. From a philosophical point of view. Yan Zun emphasizes 
the reversibility’ of the opposites, which issue from a common origin and 
join in harmony, everything is changing and is constantly beginning anew*. 
Action is born from non-action (•tvuwci): knowledge must be rejected and 
quiescence is found in emptiness, which is fullness and spontaneity and 
is superior to all practices of longevity. Yan Zun s cosmogony is complex. 
First comes the Dao, the "Emptiness of Emptiness." The Dao is followed 
by its *dc (virtue), which is equated with the One (*yi) and w’ith Emptiness. 
In turn, de comes before Non-being and Being (*wn and you). Then comes 
the Spirit (i/icnming fty Ml), which is related to the Two and is the "non- 
being of Non-being.” The next stage, related to the Three, is Harmony (he 
HI), w’hich corresponds to Non-being. From this state evolve Yin and Yang. 
Heaven and Earth, the saint (•itomgren). pneuma (*qi), and forms ( # xirtg). In 
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Yan Zun’s view, this metaphysics is the basis of both social order and self- 
cultivation. 
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YangXi 

& 

.130-86; rt; Xihe & (II 

Very little is known of the life of Yang Xi. a calligrapher and visionary who 
lived injurong fij >7 (near Nanjing. Jiangsu). In 350. he received the ‘Lingbao 
wujk xu (Prolegomena to the Five Talismans of the Numinous Treasure) 
from *Wti Huacun's eldest son. Liu Pu !irlJf. Between 364 and 370, he was 
appointed intercessor between heaven and humanity. In a series of nightly 
visions, several Perfected ('zftmrcn) from the Shangqing ± , .7 (Highest Clarity) 
heaven appeared to him and granted him the revelation of sacred scriptures. 
Among these Perfected was Wei Huacun herself, who became Yang's “subtle 
master" (xiuinsJu £ |ln). Yang wrote the content of every vision in ecstatic 
verse, recording the date along with the name and description of each Per¬ 
fected. The purpose of the revelations was to set up a new syncretic doctrine 
that claimed to be superior to all eaiiier traditions. The texts revealed to Yang 
Xi later formed the foundations of the 'Shangqing school of Taoism, and arc 
the main source of 'Tao Hongjing’s 'Zhengao. 

Kiqg ® dm! liir Xu family. The Perfected directed Yang to transmit their rev¬ 
elations to the Xu ,;7 family, of whom Yang was a client. The Xus, an aristo¬ 
cratic family also based injurong, traced their ongins back to a minister of 
the legendary emperor Yao v and counted many civil officials among their 
members. They were related to the Gc /J and the Tao 1) families from which 
'Gc Hong and Tao Hongjing descended. 

The head of the household. Xu Mai ft W (300-348), renounced his offi¬ 
cial career and turned to Taoism, pharmacopoeia, alchemy, meditation and 
physiological practices. He was a disciple of 'Bao Jing and of a 'Tianshi dao 
hbationcr (*Jijiu), Li Dong ! \\i ; some sources claim that he was also a fol¬ 
lower of the 'Bojia dao (Way of the Bo Family). His acquaintances included 
the scholar Guo Pu J1J (276-324) and the eminent calligrapher Wang Xi2hi 
• ■ ;• *L (jirt- 379 ?). In 346. he changed his name to Xu Xuan ,Vf &. travelled 
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to renowned mountains, and eventually disappeared as an immortal. Later 
he was among the Perfected who appeared to Yang Xi. 

Xu Mai's younger brother. Xu Ml Si,?i ($03-76), was informed by Yang Xi 
of the role that the Xu family would play in die revelations. Xu Mi took Yang 
under his protection and received his manuscripts, but completed his official 
career before rcuring to Mount Mao (*Maoshan, Jiangsu). In the Shangqmg 
texts, he is frequently called Zhangshi |£ ‘Jj or Senior Officer. 

Xu Mi's thini son, Xu Hui „*f iljj ($ 4 i-ca. $70), on the other hand, left his of¬ 
ficial career, returned his wife to her family, and retired to Mount Mao in 362. 
An excellent calligrapher, he became a disciple of Yang Xi, who informed him 
that an office was set aside for him in the heavenly hierarchy. Xu Mi devoted 
himself to the study of the revealed scriptures but died an untimely death, pos¬ 
sibly by committing an alchemical "ritual suicide" (Stnekmann 1979.i$ 7 -$ 8 X 
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yangsheng 

*4. 

Nourishing Life 


The idea of "nourishing" (yang K ) is prominent in Chinese thought: one can 
nourish life (yangsheng), the inner nature (yungxing fs J *‘i). the body (ydngxing 
i 3 B). the whole person (yangshen r |). the will (yangzhi f-). and the 
mind (yangxin &'£>). The term yangsheng designates techniques based on 
the essence, the inner or outer breath, and the spiritual force Cling, qi, slim); 
these techniques are grounded on physiological, psychological, and behav¬ 
ioral principles and include gymnastics (Maoytn). massage, breathing Cfuqi, 
•xiwgiji), sexual hygiene Cfangzhong shu). diets Chigu), healing, ‘meditation 
and visualization, and rules of daily bchavior. 

Thc term is first mentioned in ‘Zhuangzi 3. a chapter entitled “Mastery in 
Nourishing Life* ("Yangsheng zhu" ': I I .). The Zhuangzi contrasts nourishing 
life (yungjfimg) with nourishing the body (y*ingxing). It maintains that the best 
way of nourishing life consists of “depending on the Celestial Principle" (yi 
hu tianli ffi f K > and that bodily techniques arc minor practices. In chapter 
19, it criticizes again the view that methods for nourishing die body are suf- 
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fidcnt for attaining immortality. In the same vein, "Hujititnt it 7 considers the 
yangiheng techniques to be inferior because they require external supports. 

Han to Tung. The yangsheng practices flourished during the Han period. They arc 
described in several *Mawangdui manuscripts dating to about 200 bce, including 
thcHeytnyang fr£ :i ' OoiningYinand Yang), the Tiurtxiu rltiduo run { | ; r ( 
,Vtj (Discourse on the Ultimate Way Under Heaven), the Yangshengfang fi ‘| . 
(Recipes for Nourishing Life), the Shi wen I f T (Ten Questions), and the Qkegn 
shufi H* *1 tl Vi. (Refraining from Cereals and Ingesting Breath; sec translations 
in Harper 1998). These manuscripts ghe importance to sexual hygiene and to 
the ingestion of breath (see Several Han literati mention yangsheng and 
some criticize it. like Wang Chong £ ft. ( 2 ?-ca. 100 ce). who wrote: "Some 
Taoists think that they can nourish inner nature (yu^gxing) through gymnas¬ 
tics and guiding breath (daoqi .5 V'). and thus transcend the generations [of 
mortals] and become immortal” (Lunheng ri'; see Fbrke 1907-11,1: £48). In 
the Shcntian >|i *8 (Extended Reflections;trans.ChenChi-ytin 1980), Xun Yuc 
fijiV. (148-209. a thirteenth-gcncrauon descendant of the philosopher Xunzi 
ft; () interpreted the cultivation of the vital principle in a Confucian way; one 
should seek moderation and harmony and avoid any excess, and breath should 
be circulated to avoid blocks and stagnation, (ust as the mythical emperor Yu 
$ did when he succeeded in quelling the flood waters. 

During the Six Dynasties, yungsheng continued to develop in medical. Taoist, 
and “Xuinxuc (Arcane Learning) circles. Both *Xi Kang (223-62) and Xiang 
Xiu <) T*; (227-72), the first prominent commentator on the Zhuangzt, wrote 
essays entitled Yangsheng lun 'j ,ri (Essay on Nourishing Life) and replied 
to each other's criticisms (see translations in Holzman 1957)* The aim of yang- 
sheng was essentially prophylactic and therapeutic, and *Gc Hong established 
a distinction between it and the achievement of immortality. Acconding to 
him. in yangsheng there is complementarity and gradation among the different 
techniques: ingestion of drugs should be practiced together with circulation 
of breath; but to circulate breath one should also know the sexual techniques 
(‘Baepu zi, 5.1 u; trans. Ware 1966,105). One of the most influential works of 
the time, preserved only in fragments, is the * Yangsheng yao) 1 (Essentials of 
Nourishing Life) of Zhang Zhan (early fourth century). Later, an influ¬ 

ence of Buddhist techniques (especially andpdnasmrtt or concentration on 
breathing) and Indian gymnastic movements, and the greater importance 
given to stillness of mind and meditation (*zuowang) t is also apparent but 
difficult to evaluate. 

In the Sui and Tang periods, gymnastics and breathing were at the heart 
of yangsheng. Taoist as well as medical circles transmitted these techniques. 
The 'Zhuking yuanhou fun (Treatise on the Origin and Symptoms of Diseases), 
a medical work submitted to the Sui emperor in 610, is remarkable for its 
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descriptions of yungshotg methods for clinical eases. *Sun Stmiao (fl 673) devoted 
to this subject two chapters of his Qianjin fang T fe // (Prescriptions Worth 
a Thousand: j. 17 and 28). and some shorter teats arc also attributed to him, 
including the •fangxutg yimmmg Ik (On Nourishing Inner Nature and Extending 
Life), the Fiuhou /urt ? : i ,Vt (Essay on Happiness and Longevity; CT1426). and 
the Baasheng mine |« '|- (Inscription on Protecting Life; CT 835). Also notable 
is # Sima Chengzhen (647-735). a Taoist of the "Shangqing school, who wrote the 
*F»iifi jtngyt fun (Essay on the Essential Meaning of die Ingestion of Breath). 

Song ro Qin^. The yangsheng practices unde went significant changes from the 
Song period onward On the one hand, they integrated elements drawn from 
•rtcidan practices; on the other, they aroused the interest of learned people. 
For the Song dynasty alone, there are about twenty books on the subject. An 
important author of the time was Zhou Shouzhong (»’; f * : 1 . who wrote the 
fangihrng Icizuan ft | M kt (Classified Compendium on Nourishing Life), the 
liingifimg yurfdM ft *|- J] W (Monthly Readings on Nourishing Life), and other 
works. Literati Irving in retirement and away from official life also dealt with 
the subject, such as Su Shi ILK (Su Dongpo *T «| itii, 1037-1101; SB 900-9 68 ) 
and some Nco-Confucians. With the development of Neo-Confucianism and 
the growth of syncretism among Taoism. Buddhism, and Confucianism in the 
Ming and Qing periods, a number of ethical elements appeared. 

During the Ming period. Hu Wenhuan AlJ A WTOte the main work on 
yangsheng: the Shtfu>u»tg certgsftM .*y ft & (Collectanea on Longevity and 
Nourishment [of Life]; ca. 1596). which includes the fangshengrJuji ft |* ;‘r .Vr- 
(Prohibitions on Food for Nourishing Life) and die Ydngshcrg Aa&yin fa 
; #‘j| iA (Daoyin Methods for Nourishing Life). Gao Ltan's (fl. 1573-81; 
IC 472-73) Zunrhmg ha/tan j T. ?\ (Eight Essays on Being in Accord with 
Life) deals with aspects of the life of literati, including the arrangement of the 
studio, diets, breathing methods, and ingestion of medicines. Unlike the Ming 
dynasty, the Qing dynast)’ produced no important wort; on yangsheng. In the 
twentieth century, yangsheng evolved into the modern science of wnsheng 7 j 

(hygiene) on the one hand, and into *tfigong on the other. 

Cathenne DESPEUX 

Li Despeux 1988; Engeihanit 19S7; Engclhardt 1989; Engclhardt 2000. Harper 
1998.110-47 and passim: Huangjanc 1987-90; Kohn 1989c; Lane 1982.217-19; 
Li Yuanguo 1988; Lo Vivienne 2001; Maspero 1981.265-72,324-46. and 445 - 554 ; 
Sakadc Yoshinobu 1983a: Sakadc Yoshinobu 1988a; Sakadc Yoshinobu 1992a; 
Sakadc Yoshinobu 1993b; Seidel 1989-90. 258-62; SteinS. 1999. Zhou Yimou 1994 

jing. qu shen; taoist views of the human bodt; for other related entries 
see the Synoptic Table of Contents, see. IV.i (“YangsJirng") 
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Yangshcng ynoji 

Essentials of Nourishing Life 

As we learn from the ShtsJiu* xinyu jll fa. V\ ,*; r i (New Account of Talcs of the 
World; ca. 4*0; trans. Mather 19 7 ^. 587). the author of the Yangshcng yaoj\, 
Zhang Zhan #£ ;J| (early fourth century), was a lower aristocrat under the late 
Eastern Jin whose family came from Shandong. His forefathers had served as 
officials under the Wei and Jin and had a strong interest in ancient texts, many 
of which they had brought south. As a result, he was educated in the philo¬ 
sophical classics and grew up with an awareness of longevity and immortality 
notions, and was also familiar with *Xi Kang's essays on the subject. 

Zhang Zhan served as an official in the later part of his life, and is famous 
for two works. The first is a commentary to the *Ltezt, now found in the 
Chongxu zhidc zhcnjtng sijic .’'I 1 f,V *1* iv u §? FI ft? (Four Explications of the 
Authentic Scripture on the Ultimate Virtue of Unfathomable Emptiness; CT 
7 j 2 ), which shows a familiarity with the thought of *Guo Xiang (2*2?-$i2) 
and Xiang Xiu Ihj l- (227-72). but also a suspicious knowledge of the overlap 
between this and other ancient texts. He has been exonerated from forging 
the Liczt himself, but since it was unknown in its transmitted form before he 
introduced it to the world, it may have been forged by one of his forebears. 

The second wort; is the Yangshcng yaoji. which played a role among health 
and immortality seekers that had been described as equal to that of the Daadc 
jing and *Hwangring jing —in short, as a widely available source of information 
for the educated but not necessarily initiated reader—until the Tang-Song 
transition, when it was lost in China. It survives today in fragments and cita¬ 
tions. notably in the •Krrign^g yawning lu (On Nourishing Inner Nature and 
Extending Life), ascribed to *Tao Hongjing. and in *Sun Simiao's Qian/m fang 
\7 ; (Prescriptions Worth a Thousand), as well as in Japanese medical texts 
such as the • Ishtnpo (Methods from the Heart of Medicine) of 984. suggesting 
a somewhat longer circulation outside China. 

From these fragments, it seems that the Kirtgihcng yaoji originally consisted 
of ten scrolls, which discussed such aspects of Nourishing Life (*y«ingrhrng) 
as endowment with spirit, love of energy, nourishing the body, practicing 
gymnastics (\Lunm). use of language, eating and drinking, sexual techniques 
ffingzhongshM). going against the ordinary, and medicine and drugs, as well as 
taboos and prohibitions. This list of contents matches other longevity texts of 
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the time, presenting coherent and largely standard information on the practice 
drawn from sources going back to the Han, mixed with later writings—includ¬ 
ing, it would seem, the *Baopu zi —suggesting a willingness at the end of the 
Jin to combine southern and northern learning in this sphere. 

To what extent Zhang exercised selectivity so as to conform to the expecta¬ 
tions of a scholarly readership is now unclear, but his one appearance in the 
Jtnshu (History of the Jin. 75.1988-89) emphasizes a philosophical approach to 
his topic, while his anthology perhaps prefigured the somewhat anodyne use 
of the Bao/m zi by writers such as Sun Simiao. There arc some indications that 
Zhang also wrote a commentary on the •ZJmdngzi which was soon lost. 

T. H. BARRETT atui Uvia KOHN 

LJ Barrett 1980a: Barrett 1982; Despeux 1989.228-30; Sakadc Yoshinobu 1986a; 
Stein S. 1999 
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Yangxing yatiming lu 




On Nourishing Inner Nature and Extending Life 


While the 9 Yunji edition of this work (32.ia-24b) is anonymous, the 
independent edition in the Daozang (CT 838) is attributed to # Tao Hongjing 
(456-536) but its preface indicates that *Sun Simiao (fL 673) may be the author. 
The text may actually date from the eighth century. It is wntten in the form of 
a small mnemonic encyclopedia, at least cwo-thinis of which consists of quota¬ 
tions from ZhangZhans ft lost ngrhntg yaoji (Essentials of Nourishing 
Life). The Ydngxmg yawning lu docs not cite the Yangsheng yaoji as such, but 
rather sources that were mentioned in it, including the ‘Zhuangzi, the 9 L\czi, 
the Shmmmgjiry fty I’" (Scripture of the Divine Husbandman), the Hunyuan 
daojtng it/ .xifj (Scripture of die Dao of Chaodc Origin), the Hunyuan mi- 
aojing V JuW‘?v (Wondrous Scripture of Chaotic Origin), the Dayoujing \ 
{j . 3 ! (Scripture of Great Existence), the Zhongjing ,:i $ . (Central Scripture), 
the Yuaxyang jing n: (Scripture of Original Yang), the Mingyi lun VIW 1# 'j 

(Essays of Illustrious Doctors), and the Nripe | f?V (Inner Explications). 

The text is divided into six sections: 1. "Teachings and Precepts" fjiaojic" 
K »•<), on the general principles of cultivating the vital principle; 2. "Dietetic 
Precepts" (~ 5 hijic“ fr .'<{), containing advice and interdictions related to food; 3. 
"Miscellaneous Precepts" ("Zajie" W «fl). on avoiding disturbances In everyday 
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life; 4. “Healing Diseases Through Ingestion of Breath" ("Fuqi liaobing" l|& 
ity * ■ ), on methods for circulating breath (•xtngiji) and the "six sounds of 
breathing" (see *liuz\ jue)\ 5. “Gymnastics and Massages" ("Daoyin anmo v % 
•J | ft >V; sec *<hwyinX 6. "Riding Women" ("YurtfT ii*J (c), on sexual techniques 
(‘fangthong ihu). The first and sixth sections arc not included in the version 
of the Yunji qtqian. 

Cathenne DESPEUX 

L_* Despeux 1989. 235; Mugitani Kunio 1987; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 
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Medicine Kings 


The tide yaawang was given to distinguished physicians, of whom the oldest 
and best known was the legendary Bian Que \ r | \#\. who is supposed to have 
lived around 500 bce. Evidence of shrines dedicated to him dates to the Song 
period. Other famous Medicine Kings were Hua Tuo • (142-219). # Sun 

Simuo (fl. 673). and Wei Shanjun m v . (V (998-1023). They arc generally ac¬ 
companied by ten further famous and divinized physicians. Thus, to the left 
of Bian Que arc the statues of Zhang Zhongjing & ‘ i» ‘ : (ca. 150-220), the 
author of the Shdnghatt lun flj ft ,¥? (Treatise on Cold Damage Disorders); 
Huangfu Mi . ||j (215-82). the author of the Zhenjiu jiayi Jing f | •*> £ -f 

(Systematic Senpture of Acupuncture and Moxibustion); Qian Yi i / £ (ca. 
1032-1113; SB 217-18). the well-known paediatric physician; Zhu Zhenheng 
\ (1281-1358); and Tao Hua t (fifteenth century). To the nght of 
Bian Que are Wang Shuhe ! \ |i I (late thind century), the author of SUijing 
(R.??: (Scripture on the Pulse); Liu Wansu S T | Vt. A (1120-1200); Li Gao f V 
(1180-1251): Wu Shu ' 4 ? (Yuan?); and Xic Ji • d (Ming?). 

The Medicine Kings were honored particularly in popular belief, and shrines 
devoted to them (called Yamuang miao •■£ or Shrines of the Medicine Kings) 
existed thiuughout China during the Ming and Qing periods. These shrines 
were successors to the Shrines of the Three Sovereigns (Sanhuang miao 
Y »|), popular in the Yuan period. For this reason. shnnes to this day still 

contain a hall with the statues of the three legendary emperors and patrons 
of medicine, namely Fu Xi • . Shennong flp (the Divine Husbandman, 
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who is said to have tasted all plants and evaluated their toxicity), and *Huangdi 
(the Yellow’ Emperor, who is credited with the development of the theory of 
classical medicine). 

Vic ESGELHARDT 

. Despeui 1987. Qing Xitai 1994. £ Zheng Jinsheng 1996 
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Ye Fashan 
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651-720; zi: Daoyuan i '\ l, Taisu K £ 


Ye Fashan. a celebrated figure both in his ow’n day and throughout medieval 
times, is remarkable in that he fit few of the common patterns for Tang Tao- 
ists. He apparently wrote nothing, never held ecclesiastical office or associated 
with other historical Taoists, and may not even have been a •iiioiln at all. Yet, 
he was not only the subject of numerous later talcs, but was honored in his 
own lifetime for his achievements as a thaumaturgical hero: he employed 
ritual powers and spirit-helpers to perform countless amazing rescues, saving 
ladies and gentlemen, emperors and courtiers. from death, disease, demons, 
coups, and unprincipled sorcerers. What will confound the modem mind is 
that his thaumaturgic exploits earned admiration and respect by centuries of 
emperors, officials, and historians. 

Beginning with a panegyrical epitaph by Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56), we have 
more than twenty substantial accounts of Ye s life, in the dynastic histories 
(Jilt Tangshu . 192.5107-8; Xtn Tangshu . 204.5805) and ocher court documents, as 
well as in numerous Taoist collections (c.g.. *Du Guangting's 9 Daopaol\ngyan 
)i, i 4 - 8 a- 9 a). Those accounts report that Ye was the scion of an ancient and 
noble house, whose father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had all been 
proficient in arcane arts. The father and grandfather received imperial honors 
in 713 and 717. Perhaps for that reason. Ye was always a figure of imperial 
significance, despite the fact that he had little connection with the cultural 
elite or with the Taoist leadership (c.g.. zongshi , • tili like *Sima Chengzhen). 
He was courted by five Tang rulers (from Gaozong to Xuanzong). and in the 
739 epitaph he is already lauded as an immortal who had applied his subtle 
powers to protect ruler and nation from disloyal ministers and rebels alike. In 
a ninth-century text (Jiang Fang's jfc >7 Huanxt zhi in Tangdat congshu 

): Iti*i. $ 2 . 6 a- 9 a), three deities revealed to him that he was a "banished 
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immortal" (zkcxuxn $ ^!l)» a heavenly official who had been lax in copying the 
sacred registers (*lu) and had consequently been banished to live as a mortal 
until he had built up sufficient merit (by good deeds toward others) to return 
to his heavenly station. That image guided most later accounts of Yc*s life, 
especially the extensive Tang Ye zhenren zhuan : f( V f'H (Biography of the 
Perfected Ye of the Tang Dynasty; CT 779), by the obscure thirteenth-century 
Taoist Zhang Daotong j|c 30 Sc* Zhang essentially embroidered the already- 
substantial account of Ye that had appeared in die eleventh-century Taiping 
guang/i \ 1 IA (Extensive Records of the Taiping Xingguo Reign Period; 
97*; 1 • *16). Each is replete with ahistorical elements, and qualify as historical 
fiction, but they do weave a complex and fascinating image of Ye as a moral 
and spiritual exemplar for all people: he benefited "civilian and military. Han 
and foreign, male and female, children and youths," and his meritorious ac¬ 
tivities, in faithful service to grateful rulers, served to integrate the cosmos, 
uniting the worid above, the world below, and every corner of the world of 
men, from imperial court to the most distant frontier. 

Even the earliest texts report that Ye ascended as an immortal in broad 
daylight, 12 July 720. He quickly became a legendary figure, and accounts of 
his exploits expanded widely for centuries. 

RmsscU KIRKLAND 

1 Barren 1996, 33 and 52; Boltz J. W 1987a, 96-97; Cadonna 1984; Giles L. 
1948. no-14: Kirkland 1986a. 126-46 and 366-443; KiiiJand 1992a; Kirkland 1993; 
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Yehao yinyuan jing 

Scripture on the Causes of Karmic Retribution 


This scripture in ten chapter (CT 336) is first dted in the *X\uinmcn dayi (Great 
Meaning of the School of Mysteries) and therefore dates from no later than 
the Sui dynasty. Its detailed picture of the workings of a Taoist version of the 
Buddhist system of karma caused the early incorporation of seven pages of its 
second chapter into the 'Fengdao kejic (Codes and Precepts for Worshipping 
the Dao; trans. Reiter 1998. 57 - 67 )- An extended study by Livia Kohn (i 998 d) 
has now summarized the findings of Japanese scholars and supported a date 
of composition toward the end of the sixth century. Kohn further investigates 
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fully the links between this text and three Buddhist works likewise giving full 
details of what consequences may be entailed by various transgressions or 
good actions. 

Earlier work by Nakajima Ryuzo (1984). however, shows that this senpeure 
synthesizes a wide range of Buddhist notions into a Taoist view of karmic 
process (which itself has much earlier roots). Also, while discussions of karmic 
consequences occur in many Indian Buddhist texts, none of those examined by 
Kohn arc firmly identifiable as translaoons, but seem to be Chinese composi¬ 
tions of unknown date. All this suggests both Buddhists and Taoists w'oifcing 
to a common agenda, rather than that the parallels reflect straightforward 
borrowing by the latter. 

TH. BARRETT 

. Kohn i 998 d; Nakajima Ryuzo 1984; Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79,1:85-100 (crit. 
notes on the Dunhuang mss.) and 2: 147-71 (reproeL of the Dunhuang mss.) 

$£ ETHICS AND MORALS; TAOISM AND CHINESE BUDDHISM 


Yellow Turbans 


The Yellow Turban rebellion of 1K4, unsuccessful though it was. is considered a 
critical factor in the fall of the Han dynasty. Led by Zhangjuc ffi. the rebel¬ 
lion w r as organized by a religious movement based in the northeast of China 
called the Taiping dao ifj or Way of Great Peace. It is possible that the 
Taiping dao used the ‘Taipingjing (Scripture of Great Peace), or a precursor of 
that scripture, as its central text and inspiration. It was one of the movements 
that contributed to the milieu from which Taoist religion arose. 

Zhangjuc came fromJulu i! f r (Hebei). Little is known about him apart 
horn his involvement in the religious movement he founded. This movement, 
in concert with standard Han cosmology, saw the cosmos as a tripartite struc¬ 
ture of Heaven. Earth, and Humanity. Thus, while Zhangjuc took the title 
"General of Heaven" (tian$>ng pangjun K f, W • I ) for himself, his two broth¬ 
ers, aiso leaders in the movement, had the titles “General of Earth” (titgong 
jiangjun £ H | .) and "General of Humanity’" (rengong juingjun K *»1). 
The slogan used by the Yellow’ Turbans was. "The Blue Heaven (<jtngruin , 
A) is already dead, the Yellow Heaven (huangtian Ik A) will replace it." This 
is often read in political terms as in the Han cosmological scheme dynastic 
rise and fall was viewed as conforming to the mo\emcnt of the five elemental 
phases (•wuxfrtg). As each phase was accorded a color, the cycle of dynasties 
was seen to follow a cycle of colors. Since the Han ruled under the phase of 
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Fire, the subsequent dynasty had to rule under Soil, and the color attributed 
to Soil was yellow. Thus, the idea that the Yellow’ Heaven was about to be 
established signalled the movement's revolutionary intentions. However, for 
this reading to be consistent the Yellow Turbans should really have referred 
to the demise of the Red Heaven, the color adopted by the Han. Alternative 
readings that stress the religious use of the term "Blue Heaven.” and therefore 
give their slogan a less political meaning, have also been proposed (Barrett 
1986, 876). Nonetheless, the idea that the Yellow’ Heaven presaged the new 
society of Great Peace led to the adoption of the yellow hcadscarves (huangjtn 
(ft I turbans is the traditional rendering) that gave rise to their name. 

The Taiping dao followed practices that seem to have been reasonably 
common to religious movements at this time Healing was a major pair of their 
program—the period immediately prior to 184 saw terrible epidemics across 
the empire—with the confession of transgressions playing an important and 
novel role. More traditional methods such as drinking talismanic water (Jushux 
: (*’K. **e. r water containing ashes of burned talismans. # pu) and the recitation 
of spells arc also mentioned in the surviving sources. Also apparently novel 
was the use Zhang made of missionaries. Originally a localized movement, it 
is said that he sent out eight of his disciples to convert people throughout the 
empire, ultimately garnering several hundred thousand followers throughout 
eight provinces. These followers he organized into thirty-six administrative 
districts on the model of the great state of Daqin K, ’ to the west (imperial 
Rome in early Chinese sources). 

The rebellion of the Yellow Turbans was set down for the year 184 which 
had the cyclical term jia2i i 1 . the first of a new sixty-year cycle, symbolizing 
a new beginning. Unfortunately for the rebels, one of their number leaked 
the news of their impending action to the emperor. As a result. Zhang had 
to launch the rebellion a few w'ccks early. Nonetheless, revolts spread across 
country and it took almost a year to quell the rebellion. Peace did not reign, 
however, as sporadic uprisings that were either spawmed from the movement, 
or simply took its name continued to occur. The rebels must have remained 
a reasonably strong force for in 19a, 500,000 Yellow Turbans joined Cao Cao's 
,’V i’V; army. The name “Yellow Turbans" disappears from the record in the 
early third century. 

Benjamin PENNY 
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Intention 

The *nriifiin notion of yi (intention) can only be understood in relation to the 
notion of *qi (vital breath or pneuma); together, they represent the inner link 
between body and nund. Through the yi, sensorial activities become the center 
of vision of a cosmic body (Mcrlcau-Ponty 1945. 81-106) and a reflection of 
the macrocosm (Billcter 1965, 4). The yi is defined in die alchemical texts as 
the rider of qi, similar to a conductor who orchestrates the mo\emcnt of qi 
within the body. When this artuncmcnt takes place in the center, it is called 
True Intention (zhenyt . ) or True Soil (zltcnru f ( I ). *Liu Yiming (trans. 

Cleary 1986a, 88-S9) explains that the yi is also called Yellow Dame (huangpo 
ft ®) as it represents the "communicative principle of the Yellow Center" 
(hmiitgzfumg Ctmgh zhe .)?« | ; lififlfl ff) that harmonizes Yin and Yang. In fact, 
the yi is also associated with the spleen and the heart (*xut). the two main 
central organs of the body. 

Yi has two aspects, inner and outer, whose relation is the same as that be¬ 
tween "substance and function" (*ri and yang). The first aspect is exemplified 
by its graph, consisting of yin {. (sound) over x\ n t* (heart). The Shmnven 
jtezi V. ij ft? *j (Explanadons of the Signs and Explications of the Graphs; 100 
ce) defines the term yi as the "sound of the heart/ the musical emission or 
creativity of the heart. Elsewhere, yi is defined as “what is emitted from the 
heart" (xm zhi suo fa Mr 8; see Despeux 1981b. 73). While the function 
Cyong) of yi is to conduct the qi, its essence (*n) is originally associated with x\n 
(heart-mind), the source of the animation of the yi. Nrtddn texts also state that 
yi is linked with *shen (Spirit) as the pure functionality of the yt (Li Yuanguo 
1985a. 59). Yi is therefore related both toxin, which is its original source, and 
to shen, which is the expression of its dynamism—pure Thought, conducting 
Idea, function of the "thcophamc imagination" (Corbin 1958. 13. 142). The 
relation between yi and xm docs not contradict the relation between yi and 
ihen. It only provides more definite indications on the organ, or sanctuary, of 
this "thcophanic imagination", die Heart-Center and its pure creativity. This 
is helpful for understanding the expression "sound of the heart" that is linked 
to the graph yt. 

With regard to the second aspect of yi. or its function, the meaning of 
"resonance of the heart" is emphasized during certain stages of the inner 
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alchemical practice, when one discovers the unbreakable link between yi and 
xin. The two terms then become interchangeable. c\ery movement starts from 
xin and is conducted by yi. and vice versa. The link is nude more explicit in 
some martial arts, as shown by *tat) i quart texts (Despeux 1981b, 73 and 109-13) 
that mention the formula yong yi buyong It i /}. d- .Ml I] ("use the resonance 
of the heart and not the strength"). One should not use It *j (physical power) 
but yi (mental power), and should not make physical efforts but simply follow 
the movements of q\ that lead to listening to one's heart. In this way, the heart 
becomes the center of every movement. Once the right harmony of yi as 
"resonance of the heart" is attained through the inner practices, yi becomes a 
mental power capable of spontaneously producing images, heat, and so forth; 
it can naturally anneipate one's own movements, and in martial arts also the 
movements of one's opponent (Vcrcammcn 1990, Esposito 1992. Esposito 
1997 ). 

Monica ESPOSITO 

Lj Cleary 1986a. 88-89; Despeux 1981b. 73; Esposito 1992. 434 - 35 ^ Esposito 
1997 . 4 1 ~ 42 , Li Yuanguo 1985a; Robinet :995a. 191-95 and passim; Vcrcammcn 
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One; Oneness; Unity 


TTic idea of Oneness or underlying unity is first expressed in the Daodc png, 
where the Dao is linked immediately with the One, which it brings forth directly. 
The One is "the Great Beginning" (‘Zhuangzi 12) and the unified state of crea¬ 
tion. It contains everything, notably the two forces Yin and Yang, which interact 
to create and sustain all life. It is ultimate primordiabty, it embraces the universe 
and represents the creative Principle at the root of all things: "Heaven, Earth 
and all beings are born from the One," as the 'Xuheng jtng (Scripture of West¬ 
ern Ascension) says (trans. Kohn 1991a. 245). This state of non-differentiation 
is identified with the cosmic Chaos (*hundun) in the 0 Huatnan zi . 

In human beings the One is present as primordial *q\ or cosmic vital energy, 
the power that makes people come to life and be what they arc. Conserving 
and guaniing this cosmic power leads to immortality. As *Guangchcng zi says 
in Zhuangzi 11: "I hold on to the One. abide in its harmony, and therefore 1 have 
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kept myself alive for 1200 years. And never has my body suffered any decay" 
(see trans. Watson 1968.120). 

Una KOHN 

LJ Hu Fuchcn 1989. 196-206; Kohn 1989a. 127-34: Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 260- 
63. Robinct 1095c; sec also bibliographies for the entries idityi, shouyi, and 
Taiyi 
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Yi Xinying 

« h<i*£ 

1896-1976; ri: Zongqian Sf t ft; 


YI Xinying was born on September 26,1896. into a peasant family in Suimng 
V (Sichuan). Of a feeble constitution, he decided in 1913 to become a Taoist 
apprentice at the Changdao guan iTv 1 (Abbey of the Constant Dao) on 
Mount Qingchcng (*Qingchcng shan. Sichuan). His master was Wei Zhiling 
M! t. , twenty-first patriarch of the Dantai bidong ? j iV. (Jasper Cavern 
of the Cinnabar Terrace) branch of ‘Longmen. Yi Xinying later become its 
twenty-second patriarch. This branch originated with the tenth Longmen patn- 
arch. Chen Qinglue ii f i * ’? (1606-1705). and five other Taoists who established 
themselves in Sichuan. Chen left Mount Wudang (•'Wudang shan. Hubei) and 
moved first in 1669 to Mount Qingchcng. then in 1686 to the ‘Qingyang gong 
(Palace of the Black Ram) in Chengdu. In 1700. the Kangxi Emperor conferred 
on this temple the name of Jasper Cavern of the Cinnabar Terrace (Dantai 
bidong), which also became the name of Chens branch of Longmen. 

In 1930. Yi Xinying became the chief abbot of the Changdao guan. He 
acquired erudition especially through his friendship with Yan Kai 5 ! and 
corresponded with distinguished specialists in the history of Taoism, including 
•Chen Yingmng(1880-1969). ChenGuofu MK R »2nd Meng Wentong g £ (j. 
After the establishment of the People's Republic of China, he became active 
in the preservation of Taoism. In 1956 he went to Beijing for the founding of 
the Chinese Taoist Association (•Zhongguo daojiao xichui). and in 1962 he 
gave lectures to young Taoist monks training at the ‘Baiyun guan (Abbey of 
the White Clouds) in Beijing. In the same year, he became president of the 
Sichuan Taoist Association. 

Yi Xinying spent his life searching for Taoist writings. He edited, notably, 
a collection of texts devoted to women. Nkzi fao/Uio congshu ^ f* jfl ft jfi JI 
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(Collectanea on Taoism tor Women). Among other works, he wrote a Da «>- 
jiao sanzi png jfi |* (Scripture in Three-Character Lines on the Taoist 

Teaching), a Daoxue keben j(j *! T f (Manual of Taoist Studies), a Qmgeheng 
zhinan .Vfttln (Guide to Mount Qingchcng), and a commentary to the 
Daodepng entitled Laozt tongy\ ¥ f* ill; (Understanding the Meaning of the 
Liozi). Most of his works were destroyed during the Cultural Revolution. 

Cathenne DESPEUX 

Lj Li Yangiheng 2000.245-46 and passim; Qing Xitai 1988-^5,4; 41W6; Qing 
Xitai 1994 « 1: 4 Q 5 -* 
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ftjins 

Book of Changes 


Traditionally regarded as having been compiled at different times by the mythi¬ 
cal emperor Fu Xi ffi A . King Wen of the Zhou (Wenwang i ! , r. 1099-1050 
bce), the Duke of Zhou (Zhougong ! $| M052 bce), and Confucius (tradi¬ 

tional dates 551-479 bce). the Yijing was first used as a manual of divination but 
has been considered, at least Horn Confucius's umc, as a source of wisdom and 
cosmological lore, and has also been submitted to a moralistic interpretation. 
Chinese tradition ranks it among the five main classics, with the SJuymg ( *! Si! 
(Book of Documents), the Shying (Book of Odes), the Lift Cl nd (Rccoids 

of Rites), and the CJtumjm ft ft (Spring and Autumn Annals). 

R^rmarnm of ifu* text. The very brief core text of the Ytfing is based on sixty- 
four hexagrams (gua ji ). which arc permutations of six broken or solid lines 
(yvac* Z ) probably derived from numerical symbols. Unlike the traditional 
intciprctation. the arrangement of the lines into sixty-four hexagrams appears 
to antedate that of the eight tngrams (sets of three lines, sec *bagua). Each 
hexagram is given a name followed by a "hexagram statement" (giaid j rV) 
and by individual "line statements" <yacn ri Z 5 ?), both of which usually contain 
oracular formulas. This pan of the text, often referred to as the Zhouyi Hj y 
(Changes of the Zhou), was augmented by a group of seven commentaries, 
which arc commonly called the Ten Wings (shiyi I ), as three of them arc 
divided into two parts: 
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i-i Tniinrhudn #£V (Commentary lo die Judgements) 

1-4 XtoiftkMdm v 1 .09 (Commentary ui the Images) 

3. VAnysin ihmit £ « « ffl (Commentary to the Words of die Text) on the hexagram* 
•futvt = and kun )| 1= 

6-7. Xid K j!ft (Appended Statements, also known as Dorhiun *:'* V and 
often translated as "Great Treatise") 

8. Shu 4 gu 4 (Explanation of the Trigrams) 

9. XHgiui I f : J (Hexagrams in Sequence) 

10. ZixgMii 81 J| (Hexagrams in Incgular Order) 

According to modern scholarship, the hexagrams and "statements" date 
from the late Western Zhou period, while the whole text took its present form 
in the early second century bce, except for the Xuguii, which seems to date 
from the late Han period. In the *Mawangdui manuscript, which probably 
dates from about 190 bce and is the earliest known version of the text, the 
arrangement and names of the hexagrams arc different and follow a more 
logical sequence than they do in the received text. Of the five commentaries 
included in this manuscript, only the Xici (which according to several scholars 
reflects a Taoist influence) is also found in the received text, but in the Ma- 
wangdui version contains important variants. 

During the Han dynasty, the system of the Vying played a major role in 
the cosmological theories of the New Text school (jinwenjia *> v i y.) and 
was the basis for the interpretations of the classics given in the "weft texts" 
(wcufcu Hi ; sec •taoism and the apocrtpha). With the rise of the Old 
Text school (ginven jia n £ v ) and later of the *Xuanxue (Arcane Learning) 
school of thought, whose members associated the exegesis of the Vying with 
that of the D* 2 odc jtng and the m ZJiuangzx, the Vying became one of the most 
influential texts in Chinese philosophy Its study as a philosophical work was 
revived in the Song period with the Nco-Confucians. who referred to it as one 
of the main sources of their thought. 

The Yijtng in the hurory of Taoism . In pre-Han and Han times, there was often 
no clear-cut division between the study of the Yijtng, the Daodejing, and the 
Zhuangzt. Diviners like Sima Jizhu H }\] r ! : . reportedly referred to both the 
Vying and the Daode jing, and the *Huang-Lao school also combined studies 
of the two texts. References to the Yijing by Taoists can be traced back to one 
of the oldest extant Taoist scriptures, the Han-dynasty 'Taiptngjing (Scripture 
of Great Peace). Taoists of different backgrounds, such as * Yan Zun. Mao Ying 

iS (see *Maojun). and *Ziyang zhenren. who allegedly lived at that time, 
reportedly studied the Yijtng along with the DjoJo jing. Even it* the present text 
of the *Zhouyi cantong »ji is not the same as the original one. its first version 
seems to have been closely related to the Yijtng. 
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Texts dating from the fourth century onward—the * Laozi zhongjing (Central 
Scripture of Laozi) and the 'Shangqing text entitled Yindi bashupng Jfi, >\ 
ifsSt (Scripture of the Eight Arts to Conceal Oneself within the Earth; CT 
i)59)—employ the eight trigrams as deities or relate them to the corporeal spirits 
known as (Eight Effulgences), and see them as detaining apotropaic 

power. An early *Lingbao text, the Ziran zhenyi wuchcngju shangpng ** r f( 

)l \ ' i'i vT (Superior Scripture of the Self-Generated Five Talismans of 
Correspondence of the Authentic One. CT 671), says that the eight trigrams 
developed from its five talismans ( # fu). The 'Shangqing huangihu guodu yi , 
probably dating from the late Six Dynasties but representing an older # Tianshi 
dao tradition, connects the trigrams with the human body, as docs the Shuogsu. 
In Tang times, the "ftrinun png docs the same. *Sima Chengzhen, *Li Quan, 
and other commentators on the • Ytnfitpng, as well as Liangqiu zi •£ I 7 f (Bai 
LUzhong 11(0 ”. fl. 722-29) in his commentary to the * Huangttngpng . also 
refer to the tying. During the Five Dynasties. # Chcn Tuan was renowned for 
his exegesis of the tying and his Wup tu |'/J (Diagram of die Ultimatclcss; 
see *Tatp tu). Some centuries before its revival in Nco-Confucian thought, the 
tying acquired gicat importance within *nridan ( which depends heavily on its 
images and is imbued with speculations on hexagrams and trigrams. 

Taoist iocs of the tying. As Taoism was the main heir of Han cosmological 
and esoteric lore, most early Taoist interpretations of the tying arc dose to 
those of the New Text school and the "welt texts." Except for some divina¬ 
tion techniques, however. the main concern of the Taoist use of the tying is 
with the spatio-temporal location of hexagrams and trigrams in relation to 
the onlcring of the cosmos. This contrasts with the traditional exegesis ot the 
text, which relics on die internal relationships of the hexagrams, their nudear 
trigrams, and their lines. 

Taoist texts refer to die tying mainly in three ways. One relates the eight 
trigrams to the body, connecting the trigrams with the body in the tattfixn or 
’posterior to Heaven" arrangement (see •xiiinriixn and hnifuin), or locating 
them in the navel. Their spirits arc the *Taiji # s envoys, and adepts meditate 
on diem on the eight nodal days of the year (kijur \ f\ . namely, equinoxes, 
solstices, and the first day of each season) to achieve long life. These methods 
arc mentioned in the Laozi zhongpng and the *Ldngbao wufii xu. The Yttuit bashu 
png describes a method that consists of paindng the trigrams on one’s body 
for protection against cosmic catastrophes. 

Another use of the text consists of taking the eight trigrams as cosmic 
reference points for the ordering of the universe. From medieval times to the 
present day, the trigrams are placed on the Taoist altar in the houiian sequence 
and the priest steps on them during the ritual, they arc. moreover, painted 
on the priest’s robe and arc associated with various parts of his hand. In the 
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Hmndcr Rices (*fet/a). the digrams and the twelve “sovereign hexagrams" 
(lugua uV j ; sec *huohou) arc used in dances for cxorcisdc and therapeutic 
purposes (see *£»ugang). 

TTiini the uses of the Vying within ntuhitt arc manifold. In particular di¬ 
grams and hexagrams arc used to symbolize the alchemical ingredients and arc 
related to the solar and lunar cycles. Sentences of the Vying arc often quoted 
in nebfin texts to illustrate philosophical statements. Because of the IT lings 
Neo-Confucian exegesis, ncuian authors who claim that the Three Teachings 
(Confucianism. Taoism, and Buddhism) allude to the same ultimate truth 
often refer to the Tying as the main Confucian scripture. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

L 3 Chen Guying 1993; Csikszentmihalyi 2000; Graham 1989.Ho Peng 
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Yin and Yang 

mh 

In the Chinese worldview, the cosmos is generated from the undifferentiated 
Dao through the interaction of Yin and Yang, two principles or “pneumas" 
( # ip) that are aspects or functions of the Dao itself. Their continued hicrogamy 
engenders everything within space and time, giving nsc to the material and spin- 
tual manifestation. The cosmos thus is not static but in constant change. 

The term ym originally denoted the shady or northern side of a hill, while 
yang was its sunny or southern side. This cariy definition, found in sources 
of the Spring and Autumn period, was later expanded to include all that is 
shady, dark, and cool, and all that is sunny, bright, and warm, respectively. The 
notions of Ym and Yang were thus appbed to various complementary entities 
and phenomena, such as female-male, dark-light, night-day, low-high, earth- 
heaven. passive-active, and so on (sec table 1). This categorization, however, 
is relative: a minister, for instance, is Ym in relation to his ruler, but Yang in 
relation to his subordinates. Moreover, Ym and Yang arc not absolute, since 
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Fig fU- Ym (Uack) and Yang (white). The two inner dots repreient Yin withm 
Yang and Yang within Ym. Around the circumference are shown the eight 
trigrams (*Au£*i), whsch in this case represent different stages in the cycles of 
increase and decrease of Ym and Yang (dockwtse from the lower left comer 
jfcm =. h £ dm \C =, quw =, i** 1 —. hr* ft =, got |i and 
foi t<i =). Hu Wei \\ ,1V (*n-« 7 U). Yiiu mingfoan i Hi 3tj M {Clanhcations 
on Diagrams Related to the of (Tuinga; 1706 ),). 3. 


each contains the seed of the other, the Yin of winter is transformed into the 
Yang of summer and the process is reversed in a ceaseless continuum. This 
cycle of coming and going is also expressed as contraction and expansion. 

Around the thini century bce, the notion of Yin and Yang was merged 
with the theory of the •uncxing. Water and Metal correspond to winter and 
autumn (Yin). Fire and \V r ood to summer and spring (Yang), and Soil is the 
neutral center. These associations gave rise to finer distinctions within the 
cycle of Yin and Yang, now defined by four terms (for further correlations 
with the wicting see table 25): 

1. Minor Yang (or Young Yang, ihaoyang 1 fi}> East, spring 

2. Great Yang (taiyang \ Pi): South, summer 

3. Minor Yin (or Young Yin, shaaytn H:): West, autumn 

4- Great Yin (Idtyfn fcPi): North, winter 


116 * 
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Another important development dating from around the same period 
was the combination of Yin and Yang with the eight trigrams (•foagiua) and 
the sixty-tour hexagrams of the Yijtng. From the Han period onward, these 
associations integrated all forms of classification and computation—Yin and 
Yang, the wnxing, the *ganzhi (Celestial Stems and Earthly Branches), the 
trigrams and hexagrams of the Ytjxng, and other symbols of the endless cycle 
of phenomenal change—into a complex system of categorization, giving rise 
to the system of so-called correlative cosmology. 

The workings of Yin and Yang affect everything within the universe, and 
humanity is no exception. When Yin and Yang alternate according to the 
natural order, the cycles of seasonal changes and those of growth and decay 
follow' each other harmoniously. When humanity (especially represented by 
the emperor) acts in disagreement with the natural older. harmony of both 
society and the cosmos is disrupted, and calamities such as droughts, eclipses, 
and rebellions arc the result. 

While these notions arc largely common to Chinese culture as a whole, 
they play a central role in Taoism. The cariy school of the Celestial Masters 
('Tianshi dao) sought to ensure the proper functioning of Yin and Yang with 
their sexual rites for “merging pneumas" In other milieux, strict seasonal 

rules of diet and self-cultivation were followed since illnesses were deemed 
to be caused by a pathological and unseasonable excess of Yin or Yang in the 
bodily organs. On the other hand, the search for longevity required in some 
instances going against the laws of nature, in an attempt to invert (iti j£) the 
sequence that leads to degeneration and death (sJtun . lit., "contmuaoon"). 
*Nadan alchemists obtained a pure Yang self through the elimination of Yin 
from the inner organs, this being the source of decay and death. Others prac¬ 
ticed sexual techniques Cfangzhong riw) to retain the Yang essence. Rites and 
methods were also devised to keep the mynads of Yin and Yang spirits within 
the body from dispersing, thus avoiding illness and death. 

Fa men RALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 
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Yin Changshcng 


Yin Changshcng is one of the best-known immortals of the Taoist tradition. 
According to the •Shcnxidn zhuan (Biographies of Divine Immortals; trans. 
Cam pan y 2002. 274-75). he came from Xinye J*. (Henan) and lived during 
the Later Han period. Having become a disciple of ‘Mammg sheng. he re¬ 
tired with his master to Mount Qingchcng (•Qingchcng shan, Sichuan) and 
received from him the *Taiqing (Great Clarity) scriptures of "waiddn. Later 
he went to Mount Wudang (‘Wudang shan. Hubei) to compound an elixir, 
and finally ascended to Heaven from Mount Pingdu (Pingdu shan fiJJlIi, 
Sichuan). According to ‘Tao Hongjing's *Zhmltng wciyc r u (Chart of the Ranks 
and Functions of the Real Numinous Beings), he now dwelb in the heaven of 
Great Clarity (Taiqing A j|*|). 

In the fourth century. Yin Changshcng reappeared as the master of ‘Baojing 
<?-ca. 350), ‘Gc Hong s father-in-law. and in this capacity he is often mentioned 
in connection with a talisman for achieving "release from the corpse" (*shtjie; 
sec for instance * Zhengao , 12.3a). These accounts reinforced Yin Changshcng s 
connections to the traditions of the southeastern region of Jiangnan i 1! . In 
the ‘Baopu zt. Gc Hong depicts him as one of the legendary founders of the 
Taiqing legacy, together with ‘Anqi Sheng and Mammg sheng (trans. Ware 
1966, 81 and 213). 

Yin Changshcng is ascribed with several texts, most of which deal with 
alchemy. These include the second chapter of die Tutting jinye shenJan )ing 
AiTi Tiff W 1 IH'V (Scripture of the Divine Elixir of the Golden Liquor of 
Great Clanry; CT 88 o), dating from the Six Dynasties, and the Jinbi wu xwngfri 
canfeng qi i. r , n ; ,*{ HI til M .VI (Gold and Jade and the Five Categories in the 
Cantang qi, CT 904), dating from the Tang period. The main work bearing Yin 
Changshengs name is a commentary (CT 999 } to the *Zheuyi canrong qi (Token 
for the Agreement of the Three According to the Book of Changes). Compiled 
around 700 ce, its content is distinguished by a cosmological interpretation 
of the senpeure, but occasional references to actual practices show that it 
originated in a VMtiAan context. 

Fahnzuj PREGADIO 
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Yin Wcncao 

622-88; ziijingxian rvt 


According to a citation in his commentary on Laozi by *Du Guangting from 
the Xuanzhongji £ ‘ 1 1 . ti (Record of the Mysterious Center; a lost text already 
cited before 527 in the Shuijtng zhu jc , •;), the Yin family provided the mother 
of Laozi. as well as *Yin Xi. the keeper of the pass who received Laozt's mes¬ 
sage in the form of the Daodcflng. No wonder, then, that when the great sage s 
supposed descendants who ruled as the Tang dynasty wished to boost the cult 
of their ancestor they should have turned to Yin Wcncao—whose dates have 
occasionally been extended to 695 through a misreading of his epitaph—as the 
most appropriate TaoLSt priest to create the necessary hagiography. In fact it 
was an apparition of Laozi riding a white horse in front of the whole court in 
Luoyang in 679 that prompted the emperor, Gaozong (r. 649-8$), to commission 
a history of the divine ancestor Laozi and his interventions in this world in ten 
fascicles. This work, the Xuntyuan huangdt ihcngjl £ jt fy *?(&!. (Chronicle 
of the Holy August Emperor of Mysterious Origin), had a protracted and 
wide influence until the Southern Song, though it was subsequendy lost. At 
one time it existed in Japan, and it is possible to tell from numerous citations 
from the *ZJxcmhcng Inn (Essays of Examination and Correction) onward that 
it must be an important source for several w r orks of the same type dating to 
the Song period. Accoiding to Kusuyama Haruki ( 1979 , $ 93 - 4 i*). one wort; 
that still survives in the Taoist Canon, the Taxshang hunyuan zhenlu L J; il -1 jc 
[ (S> (Real Account of the Most High Chaotic Ongin; CT 954). appears to be 
yet more closely associated with Yin's original; it must be of Tang date, since 
it observes a taboo on the name of Gaozong s father. 

Livia Kohn (1997b. 114-19) has shown that Yin's promotion of the Laozi 
legend must be placed within die history of the ‘Louguan (Tiered Abbey), the 
Taoist institution which commemorated Laozi's last gift to Tin Xi, which had 
already been renamed by Gaozong s father the Zongsheng guan ‘i 1 ft (Abbey 
of the Ancestral Saint) in 6 26. Yin's other services to the Tang dynasty during 
over thirty years at court, which earned him a bureaucratic tide, included the 
compilation of a new catalogue of the Taoist Canon and the abbacy of the 
Haotian guan ^ ft* (Abbey of the Vast Heaven), an insutution founded by 
Gaozong in memory of his father, allegedly at Yin's suggestion; according to 
one source this was combined with the abbacy of the Zongsheng guan from 
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677. Yin was also responsible for a number of other writings which are now 
lost, apart from a portion of the surviving hagiography of the masters of the 
Louguan. in which he appears to have had a hand. At least one of the lost 
works, quoted briefly in a later encyclopedia, appears from its ode to haw 
been polemical; it is probably the first woric known to dtc the *Fengdiie kcj\c 
(Codes and Precepts for Worshipping die Dao). suggesung that the organiza¬ 
tion of the Taoist Church during a period of intense ideological rivalry with 
Buddhism was one of Yin’s concerns. Yin is also listed by Du Guangting as a 
commentator on the Daodc jing. Although the involvement of the Tang dynast)' 
in TaoLsm was to reach even greater heights in the eighth century, it is evident 
that Yin played an important pan in helping Gaozong lay the foundations for 
this. 

T H. BARRETT 
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tar. Wenshi xiansheng £ 4ft fc 
(Elder of the Beginning of the Scripture) 


Yin Xi is first known as an andent philosopher called Guanyin zi if* A and 
as such is mentioned in the •Zhuangzi , the Lushi chunqiu fl it U K (Springs 
and Autumns of Mr. Lit), and the *Uai. He was then associated with a text of 
this title, mentioned in the bibliographic section of the Hanshu (History of the 
Former Han) but lost early on. A new version, with heavy m nc\dan influence, 
was reconstituted in 1211 under the title Wensfu zhenjing £ Ifi l*( St (Authentic 
Scripture of Master Wenshi; CT 667). 

His career as a Taoist immortal begins with the Shiji (Records of the Histo¬ 
rian; 63,2139-41. trails. Lau 1982. x-xi), which names him as the border guard on 
the Hangu Pass (Hangu guan i\ >- f |W) who requested Laozi's Daodc jing and 
thus makes him the first recipient of the sage's teaching. Increasingly associated 
with Laozi and his expanded hagiographic accounts. Yin Xi becomes a sage in 
his own right with biographies in the • Uexian zhuan (trans. Kaltcnmark 1955. 
65-67) 2nd the •Shenxian zhuan (trans. Camp any 2002,194-204). which char- 
aacrizc him as skilled in astrology and thus able to divine Laozi's approach. 
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Dedicating himself fully to the Dao. he then becomes the sage's partner on 
his western journey, "converting the barbarians" with him. 

In the sixth century, Yin Xi is said to haw attained his highest status as 
Taoist patriarch and Laozi's deputy among the barbarians, with the title of 
"buddha." This happened after a fifth-century descendant of the Tin family 
named Yin Tong ) 1 j]i claimed that his family's home in the Zhongnan moun¬ 
tains (Zhongnan shan r/f ;}i. 11. Shaanxi) w r as not only Yin Xis original estate 
but also the actual spot where the transmission of the Daodepng took place. 
Known as *Louguan (Tiered Abbey), it is located 70 km southwest of Xi'an 
and was, from the Tang through the Yuan, a major center of Taoist religion. 
The Taotsts of this temple, rising to national prominence in the sixth century, 
compiled various new woifcs that detailed Yin Xis supernatural birth and 
divine faculties, his wondrous meeting with Laozi and attainment of the Dao, 
a second meeting of the two sages in Chengdu (Sichuan) with the help of a 
black ram (^ngyung ,7 : ). their ecstatic journey through the heavens, and 
their joint conversion of the barbarians. They also equipped him with the title 
Wens hi xiansheng or Elder of the Beginning of the Scripture. 

The main text recounting these events is the sixth-century VlfotsU neizhuan 
£ 0 : W W (Inner Biography of Master Wens hi), which survives in fragments 
(mainly in the 0 Sandong zhuiuing.). 9), supplemented by the *Huahu jing 
(Scripture of the Conversion of Barbarians) also of the sixth century (Sandong 
zhunang,). 9), and the Tuiiluirtg hunyuan zhcnlu A, |. j|/. it P( IV (Real Account 
of the Most High Chaotic Origin; CT 954) of the seventh century. Later Yin Xi 
is prominently mentioned in the inscription Sanshengpbn '\£ ft* (Stele to 

the Three Saints; 826). in *Du Guangting s Daode zhcnjingguangshcngyi ill /* 
H1'' H ' (Extended Intcrprctauon of the Emperor's Exegesis of the Daode 
png: 901; CT 725.). 3). and in various collections of immortals' biographies. 
Under the Yuan, Yin Xi is formally named the first patriarch of the Louguan 
branch (• Louguan pai) and described in various inscriptions, some of which 
can still be seen at the Louguan. 

lavua JCOHN 
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Yin Zhiping 


116^-1251; zi: Dahc )z fil; hao: Qinghc \!\ 
(Clear and Harmonious) 


Yin Zhiping. the first *Quan 2 hcn patriarch of the second generation, was a 
key figure in the insututionalization of his order. Until 1227. when Yin attained 
that powerful position, most of his life was spent under the aegis of his master 
•Qiu Chuji. and he may be seen as a successful continuer of Qiu’s original 
project to turn Quanzhen into a nationwide independent organization. Born 
into a family from the Shandong peninsula (where * Wang Zhe had founded 
Quanzhen). Yin. when still a teenager, wanted to become a disciple of *Ma 
Yu. His parents prevented him from doing so. but when he was hardly an 
adult, he left to became a Quanzhen monk and a disciple of *Liu Chuxuan. 
He also studied divination with *Hao Datong and ritual with 'Wang Chuyi. 
Later he was adopted by Qiu Chuji. who made him one of his most trusted 
assistants. Yin thus gathered the teachings of the Seven Real Men (qtzhen 1 . 
f(; see table 17) whom he later evoked in his collected sayings. After his for¬ 
mative period, Yin spent several years in seclusion, practicing acconiing to the 
Quanzhen curriculum, and then founded new communities with the help of 
nch lay devotees. Chinese and Jurchcn alike. While his new ventures grew, 
he never lost contact with Qiu Chuji. who then was busy coordinating and 
centralizing the network of many scattered Quanzhen monasteries. When 
Qiu was invited to court by the Mongol sovereign Chinggis khan <Taizu, r. 
1206-27). he took Yin's advice to answer the summons, and Yin was one of 
the eighteen disciples who accompanied Qiu on his three-year journey (see 
• Changchun zhenren xiyou Ji). 

After Qiu's death, his disciples and influential lay followers deliberated who 
would become the successor to die powerful position of patriarch (zongshi 
Ofi) that Qiu Chuji had created for himself and for which he had gained rec¬ 
ognition from the Mongols. The main contenders were Yin and Li Zhichang 
V 1 (1x^3-1256). who seems to have been less of an inspired preacher and 

more of a skillful organizer Yin w r as elected and from then on devoted all 
his energy to relentlessly touring the various Quanzhen communities in the 
Mongol-dominated land, and to maintaining good relations with the Mongol 
generals and their Chinese allies. In 1232-34. the last vestiges of the Jin empire 
fell to the Mongol armies, and Yin immediately headed south, along with his 
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fellow disciples such as *Song Defang and * Wang Zhijin. He spent several years 
in Shanxi and Shaanxi, where he secured the support of the local strongmen, 
integrated the local Quanzhen communities into his hierarchy, and engineered 
the conversion to Quanzhen of all major previously independent Taoist cen¬ 
ters. like the *Louguan (Tiered Abbey) and the Taiqing gong (Palace of Great 
Clarity) in Bozhou (present-day Luyi .fit . Henan). By that time old 
and tired after these years of incessant activity. Yin resigned from his position 
in 1241 and let his aide Lj Zhichang become patriarch. He spent his final years 
in retirement. 

Beside his institutional activity documented by numerous inscriptions—there 
arc four extant memorial stelae for him and more information can be gathered 
horn many other contemporary inscriptions—Yin also left an important legacy 
of teachings. His annals, entitled Yingyiuin lu (Accounts of Karmic 

Retribution), arc lost, but his poems are anthologized in the Baoguang ft & >£ 
U; (Anthology of Concealed Radiance; 1239; CT 1146) and his oral teachings 
arc collected in the Qingfu zhenren bayou yulu ?7| 111 l‘i K JL i: i*;f! Vi (Recorded 
Sayings from a Journey to the North, by the Real Man [Yin] Qinghe; 1240; 
CT 1310) and in the second juan of the Zhcnxian zhizht yulu f ( (!i 1*: |H »»fe 
(Straightforward Directions and Rccoidcd Sayings of Real Men and Immortals; 
CT 1256). probably compiled in the fourteenth century. The tw o activities were 
actually linked: while on pastoral tours. Yin would gather the communities at 
night and hold lectures. The two final juan of the Rcivou yulu arc devoted to 
elucidating the Daodc jing in the style peculiar to the Quanzhen recorded say- 
ings (•yulii), Lc., with many anecdotes and parables and a rejection of esoteric 
interpretations. Yin was often willing to speak of his ow f n ascetic training to 
encourage his audience, explaining for instance how he gradually managed 
to go without sleeping for weeks, or how, while in a state of trance, he ex¬ 
perienced decapitation and resurrection at the hands of his first master. This 
combination of historical and autobiographical evidence makes Yin Zhiping 
an exceptionally familiar figure of cariy Quanzhen, 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 
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Yinfu jing 

Scripture of the Hidden Accordance 

The Vin/ii jing exists in as almost many versions as its editions. The text first 
appears in the cariy seventh century. For this reason, it has been considered in 
the past to be a forgery by *Li Quan (II. 713-60), an officer who wrote books 
on military strategy, and who claimed to have discovered it in a cave on Mount 
Song (*Songshan, Henan) where # Kou Qianzhi had supposedly hidden it. 
Modern scholars, however, have different opinions its date. Li Dahua <1995) 
deems it to date from the Six Dynasties. Wang Ming <i 984 d, first published in 
1962) dates it to the cariy sixth century, Miyakawa Hisayuki (1984a. 1984b) sug¬ 
gests that it was wnctcn shortly before the Sui dynasty, and Christopher Rand 
(1979) considers it to be of a later date because of a lack of earlier evidence. 
The tradition that traces the text back to * Huangdi exists in two versions. Ac¬ 
cording to the first one, the Mysterious Woman (*Xuannu) gave it to Huangdi 
to help him in his struggle against the demon Chiyou 11 It. According to the 
second. Huangdi discovered it on Mount Song and *Guangchcngzi explained 
its meaning to him. 

Content and interpretations. The text comprises little more than three hundred 
words, to which one hundred more arc often added, which supposedly consist 
of Huangdi *s own explications. It is usually divided into three parts, said to deal 
with the an of “divine immonality and embracing the One (haoyi fli. )," with 
‘ prosperity of the country’ and peace for humanity’" and with “a strong army 
and victory in war." respectively. The tide is interpreted in various ways, but 
most often as indicating a "tacit agreement" between the Way of Heaven and 
the Way of Humankind, or between self-cultivation and the management of 
one's family and the state. An alternative tide is Tuinji jing K < 3 .SE (Scripture 
of the Celestial Mechanism); a text bearing this name immediately follows 
the version of the Yinfu jing in *Yunji qtqian 15. 

Although the Tm/w jing has been linked to the military arts (Reiter 1984). 
Taoist commentaries generally understand it as advocating the harmony 
between nature and humanity. It is often mentioned together widi the Daode 
jing and the 'ZJxouyi cantong q\. and is said to deal inwanlly with the Celestial 
Mechanism (tianji /»; see *)i) of the world and outwanily with human aflairs. 
Most often, as in the Yinfu jing Jtjie kv fj -i iv (Collected Explications of the 
Yinfu jntg; CT111) and as quoted in many ‘neuti in texts, it is interpreted in inner 
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alchemical terms. In this ease, the sections dealing with government and war 
arc explained as symbolically representing the process of self-cultivation for 
achieving purity through expelling Yin and attaining to Pure Yang (ckunyang 
?|i Hi. the sure beyond the duality of Yin and Yang). 

Commcnfiirtci. The Daozang contains no less than twenty commentaries on 
the Yinfii )ing published as independent texts (CT108 to CT127), and another 
by *Li Daochun included in his Sonruzit yisui K: vj R< (The Mutable Marrow 
of the Three Heavens; CT 250, ioa-i2b). Outside the Daozdng, an important 
commentary by *Uu Yiming is found in his shi'er zhvng (Twelve Books 

on the Dao). The version containing U Quan's own annotations (CT 109) ap¬ 
pears to have suffered alterations, and its commentary was interpolated with 
the commentary ascribed to ‘Zhongli Quan (in CT in). The conuncntary 
attributed to Zhang Guo ! Jfi »• (fl. mid-eight century; see *Zhang Guolao) is 
incomplete (CT 112, and YJQQ i$.ia-ua). Some quotations of the Yinfu jtng that 
appear in Tang or even in Song sources cannot be found in its present text. 

Isabelle ROB 1 NFT 
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Yinqueshan manuscripts 

A large cache of texts written on slips of bamboo was discovered in April 1972 
in tomb no. 1 in a Former Han cemetery at Yinqueshan Zj rK ill . Linyi ifi 
(Shandong), probably buried in the 130s bce. The discovery led to the identifica¬ 
tion of 4.942 individual ff agments together with five wooden boaids containing 
the titles of some of the texts (Wu Jiulong 1985. Yinqueshan Hanmu zhujian 
zhengli xiaozu 1985). TYic more than one hundred titles belong to numerous 
genres, including the an of war. writings on government, literature, mathemat¬ 
ics. div ination, physiognomy, and other esoteric arts (Luo Fuyi 1974; Luo Fuyi 
1985), and arc affiliated with the Taoist. Confucian, Mohist, Military Writers 
(bingjia y‘). Yin-Yang, and other Various Masters (zd)id $ y‘) traditions. 
Some of the fragments have been identified as cariy versions of texts, or sections 
of texts that have been continuously transmitted down from Warring States 
times. Others bear titles that appear in the bibliography of the Han imperial 
collection, found in the Hanshu (History of the Former Han), but were subsc- 
quendy lost. Yet others arc works whose tides were previously unknown. 
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Military tcxu. One of the boards contained the titles of the thirteen-section 
Sunri binffis «f* |r jj (Master Sun's An of War), although with sonic variation 
in the order and titles of the sections. This demonstrated that the organization 
of diis military canon was already established by the early Han and was not a 
creation of a later commentator, such as Cao Cao tfV (155-220). founder of 
the Wei dynasty. Five other essays related to Sunzi or Sun Wu ft j » were also 
found, one of them being a story about Sunzi's interview with the King of 
Wu, Held (r. 514-496 bce), another version of which the Han historian Sima 
Qian included as Sun Wu’s biography in his Sfttfi (Records of the Historian; 
). 65). One of the others. Huangdi fa Chtdi J'j, j, f£ ft (The Yellow Emperor 
Attacks the Red Emperor) shows the influence of Five Phase (*wkxing) think¬ 
ing on the Sun 2 i military tradition (Ames 1993; Li Ling 1995). Fragments of 
the long-lost Btngfii !I; (Art of War) of Sun Bin ft. £.1 . a descendant of Sun 
Wu, w r cre also recovered (Lau and Ames 1996). as well as passages from two 
other of the Seven Military’ Canons, the Ltu Tao !t\ and the Wflliao zi (j| 
and teats on the defense of cities similar to those found in chapters 14 and 
15 of the present Med (Book of Master Mo). 


Texts on administration and esoteric practices. A number of the essays on admin¬ 
istration and esoteric practices might be related to works that were composed 
by Taoists at the Jixia (' academy in die state of Qi (modern Shandong) 

in the Warring States period. One example is the Dtngxinguqt [ 0 ‘ ’*!. (Con¬ 
centrating on the Heart-Mind and Stabilizing Energy). The divination texts, 
texts on seasonal orders, activities, prohibitions, and some military texts such 
as the Di Dian (l> |U (Regulator of the Earth), derive from Tin-Yang and Five 
Phase specialists and reveal that in the early Former Han these two traditions 
had still not amalgamated and that there was a dose intellectual relationship 
between them and composers of *Huang-Lao Taoist philosophy (Yates 1994b). 
The Sam hi shi * ? (Thirty Seasons) is similar to the calendar preserved in 

the Guanri \ r : f* (Li Ling 2000b. 395-415) and the Tiandi bafeng wuxing kezhu 
wuytn zht ju K ig f \% ft I. '(i : ft. i 1W (Heaven and Earth. Eight Winds. 
Five Phases. Guests and Hosts, and Dwellings of the Five Notes), that is ac¬ 
companied by a chart drawn in red ink, contains divination techniques on the 
Wind Angles (frnjyiao !U ii ;) and Matching Sounds (msyin 1) that arc similar 

to those found in later works, such as the * Huainan zi, the Witxing dayi 1 j j 
jy (Great Mcamng of the Five Agents), and *Li Chunfeng's Y151 zhan I Li 
i*i (Prognostications for 645 ce; Rao Zongyi 1993b). 
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yinri 

a*. 

licentious (or. excessive, illicit, heterodox) cult (?r. sacrifice) 


Yutif ts the most common Chinese term for heterodox religious behavior, yin 
*l, etymologically referring to a river overflowing its banks, denotes activities 
that transgress established norms, and can refer to sexual excess; si fi l refers 
first to the cycle of sacrificial ritual that constituted the ritual year, and from 
this to worship involving sacrifice. Alternate translations include "excessive 
sacrifice." which focuses on the extravagance and expense of the elaborate 
sacrifices often associated with the term, and "lascivious sacrifice," which 
focuses on the sexual connotations of the character yiit. "Licentious" may be 
preferred because the primary referent of the term involves religious activ¬ 
ity that "takes license" with limitations of who may sacrifice what to whom. 
TTic term is also sometimes applied to the social group that engages in these 
practices, i.c., "licentious cults," and in this sense is sometimes found in the 
form yinri jti- f or "licentious shrine." 

Ihc term yinsi has both a formal definition and a practical application; 
failure to differentiate these two levels of meaning has led to much misunder¬ 
standing. The Lip id (Records of Rites; trans. Legge 18B5.1:116} defines the 
term as "sacrifice to one to whom you should not sacrifice." Warring States 
texts rcconi normative restrictions on sacrifice, limiting who may sacrifice 
what to w hom and how often. These lists specify that the highest deities may 
only be worshipped by the ruler, with lowxr echelons addressing progressively 
less powerful gods. Commoners, when mentioned at all. may only worship 
their own ancestors. Moreover, the worship of the dead other than one s 
own agnatic ancestors was condemned already by Confucius (Lunyu Jft#!. 
trans. Legge 1893.154: see also Zuozhuan ‘ ‘;V. trans. Legge 1872.157)- During 
the imperial period, the term came to be defined as sacrifice offered to any 
deity not in the official Canon of Sacrifices (suiian <11 f a list of deities that 
had been granted official recognition in the form of an ennoblement and the 
ceremonies appropriate to their worship. Local gazetteers sometimes include 
the portion of the Canon of Sacrifices appropriate to their regions, but no 
authoritative canon for the entire empire survives, if such a document truly 
ever existed. It is unclear if the gods listed in the Canon of Sacrifices where 
open to worship by commoners; surviving texts record only the ceremonies 
to be conducted by officials. 
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In practice, the term “licentious sacrifice*” was applied to a variety of reli¬ 
gious activities that the user viewed as inappropriate. This could include even 
the religious activities of the emperor (usually denounced only in retrospect, 
c.g. Hou Hanshu , ZJii .£. 9-3199 and 15.3*11), but was most commonly applied to 
popular worship. All Buddhist and Taoist worship would seem to fit the formal 
definition but the term was not used in this connection, perhaps because they 
worshipped pantheons that did not overlap w ith that of the state and because 
they did not practice sacrifice. Instead the term is most often applied to cults 
served by ecstatic religious professionals often called w u The focus of 
much criticism ls the extravagant wastefulness of the sacrifice and the ecstatic 
behavior of its celebrants. It is also claimed that such worship is ineffective, 
resulting in no blessings for the sacrificer. The personal predilections of the 
local official seem to have played a paramount role in the application of this 
criterion. The frequent accounts of a newly-appointed official who discovers 
his region to be infested with licentious cults, which he proceeds to uproot, 
reveal more about the intolerance of the new official than about the nature 
of the cults, most of which had no doubt existed undisturbed for generations, 
if not centuries. 

Taoists also made use of the term yinsi to condemn expressions of popular 
religion. Rolf A. Stein (1979), noting that the same sort of cult that aroused 
the ire of officials is inveighed against in Taoist scriptures, assumed that the 
state and the Taoist Church shared a commonality of interest in this rcganl 
But where the traditional critique focused on social aspects of the ritual, the 
usurpation of traditional religious roles and implications for societal older. the 
Taoists argued that such activity was heretical and evil. The Taoist stance was 
founded upon the original condemnation of all blood sacrifice enshrined in the 
Pure Bond Vi f*J)t “The gods do not cat or drink/' The fifth-century 

0 Du omen keiuc (Abridged Codes for the Taoist Community; 1.1b) states that 
even the ancestors, the earth god. and the hearth may be worshipped only 
five times a year; more ftequent worship is licentious. The * Valuing hyjtf 
(Supreme Secret Essentials. 22.23a) condemns those who. having received 
the true religion, perform licentious blood sacrifice, thus rebelling against 
the Dao and allying with demons. Thus for the Taoists. licentious sacrifice is 
efficacious, but unmoral. 

Terry KLEEMAN 
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YUfie daojing yinyi 


Complete Taoist Scriptures, with Phonetic and Semantic Glosses 


TTic Yiqie linking yinyi was the greatest scholarly work on Taoism published 
in the medieval period before the year 1000. It was an imperial compilation 
begun and completed in the reign of Tang Ruizong (r. 684-90. 710-12). Shi 
Chongxuan ;; .\Yj£ (or Shi Chong 'll IV: f ?—713). abbot of the Taiqing guan 
K tVi (Abbey of Great Clarity) in Chang'an, chaired die commission that 
researched and assembled the text. At the time a fierce struggle for power at 
court raged between Tang Xuanzong (r. 7*2-56) and his aunt Princess Taip- 
ing i T who was an oniained Taoist priestess. Abbot Shi was one of the 
princess's partisans and died when Xuanzong suppressed her clique in the 
summer of 715. 

Forty-three members sat on the commission: nineteen priests (all except 
two from abbeys in Chang’an, the capital), twenty-two crudites from imperial 
academics in the capital (many of them among the most renowned scholars 
of their day), and two officials. According to Xuanzong’s preface, the emperor 
charged this body with examining Taoist scriptures to correct errors and supply 
omissions that had crept into them through repeated transcriptions. He also 
direaed it to compile a lexicon and pronunciation guide to arcane, obsolete 
and obscure terminology that appeared in the texts. Hence, he gave it the tide 
’ Complete Taoist Scriptures, with Phonetic and Semantic Glosses." 

In the course of their endeavors the members of the commission examined 
texts of more than 2,000 scrolls from libraries in the capital and the palaces. 
Their final compilation in 255 scrolls included not only a giossaiy in 140 scrolls, 
but also a catalogue in 113 scrolls that encompassed both the works they had 
consulted and titles listed in older bibliographies. 

In conjunction with his duties as head of the commission. Shi Chongxuan 
compiled a small treatise on basic Taoist tenets called the Yiqie daojxng yinyi 
rtiujtfmcn w«<jt t)j f , a M’FI jl|(The Sources of the School of Marvels, 
from the Complete Taoist Scriptures with Phonetic and Semantic Glosses; CT 
1123). It has six sections: 

1. ’’Elucidation of the Transformations of the Dao~ (’’Ming daohua" fi| j( 
tfc. ia-2a). 

2. ’Elucidation of the Celestial Worthies’’ ("Ming Tianzun" Oft K Ff. 2a- 
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y. "Elucidation of Dharma Realms" ("Ming fajic" iP|i£ ft. ioa-na). The 
passages cited hcie concern various ethereal worlds, celestial and subter¬ 
ranean. 

4 - "Elucidation of Residences" ("Ming juchu" BIJ ft- \l\ f na-i*a). The citations 
in this pan describe the palaces of the gods as well as abbeys, chapels and 
hermitages for mortals. 

5. "Elucidation of Initiations and Ordinations" (“Ming kaidu~ BJI r£, 
isb-aob). This section includes remarks on various classes of priests as 
well as their vestments. 

6. "Elucidation of Scriptures and Rituals" ("Ming jingfa" ifl & fj;, icb-yjb). 
This section consists entirely of excerpts from scriptures, protocols, 
manuals, and various other texts; it quotes from lost works and supplies 
passages from extant titles that can be used for collation. 

Unfortunately all that remains of the Yiqic daojing yinyi arc the Mile mm 
youqt, prefaces written by Xuanzong and Shi Chongxuan, * Zhang Wanfu s 
glosses to the *Durcn jing , and a small number of citations from the lexicon in 
an annotation of the *Dadong zhen/ing (Shangqtng dadong zhcnjtng yujuc yinyi 
1.it 1 ? k M ( l?/T ii I ft; CT 104) compiled by •Chenjingyuan. 

The Hipc daojlng yinyi was but the first of Xuanzongs projects to foster 
Taoism. He continued to collect texts and by 718 had amassed a collection in 
3,744 scrolls. Then in 749 the emperor sent the entire corpus from the palace 
to the Chongxuan guan J ft (Institute for the Veneration of the Mystery) 
for transcription. His decree further stipulated that the duplicates were to be 
divided and forwarded to the provinces where they were to be rccopicd. The 
intent of that unprecedented act w*as to propagate Taoism throughout his 
realm. 

Charles D. BENN 
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Yishcng baodc zhuan 

ill 5C ft & { * 

Biography of [the Perfected Lord) Assisting Sanctity 
and Protecting Virtue 

The YtfJteng !»ix» >dc rii tun is the comprehensive account of the revelations 
bestowed in the period 960-94 by the divine protector of the Song dynasty, 
Yishcng baodc zhenjun i ft! tv f( /! (Perfected Lord Assisting Sanctity and 
Protecting Virtue). The book was compiled by * Wang Qinruo (962-1025) on 
the basis of earlier records. It was presented at court in 1016 (the memorial of 
the author and the endorsement by the emperor arc appended to the text) and 
furnished with a preface by Song Zhenzong (r. 997-1022). The earliest edition 
of the work is found in the * Vinyl qtqian (j. 103). but the text is also included 
as a separate book in the Daozang (CT1285). Unlike the Yunfi qiqiin version, 
the latter attributes Zhenzong’s preface to his successor. Song Renzong (r. 
1022-63). and includes at the end the enfeoffment of the god by Song Huizong 
(r. 1100-1125) in 1104. 

The revelations had taken place in the Zhongnan mountains (Zhongnan 
shan . 5 ? ivj ill, Shaanxi), where the god spoke through Zhang Shouzhen f 
l*(. a man from Zhouzhi J8 1 1 district (north of the mountains and border¬ 
ing on the prefecture of Chang'an). Ihc great importance attached to the 
revelations in the history of the Northern Song dynasty is due to the fact that 
they include a passage allegedly received as a fuming m i; . an announcement 
from heaven that the mandate was to be transferred to Taizong (r. 976-97). the 
second emperor of the dynasty and the younger brother of the first emperor. 
Song Taizu (r. 960-76). This revelation is said to have taken place on the night 
before the death of Taizu (Xu ztzki tongjian changbuin, j. 17). It is however 
also said that Taizong had already taken an interest in the cult in the years 
963-67 (CT 1285,1.4a), and it seems likely that this played a role in securing 
his position as the heir apparent. After the accession of Taizong. the god was 
rewaided with the construction of a temple, Shangqing taiping gong |; Vi K 

•**,’ (Palace of Great Peace of the Highest Clarity, completed in 9S0). at the 
site where Zhang Shouzhen received the revelations (i. 6 b- 7 b). 

The main elements of the initial revelation arc the “methods of the sword" 
{jianfa .‘j;; ub-ta), and a new ritual code compnsing a nomenclature for the 
various kinds of Offerings and regulations for the numbers of places 
for deities (jitritwrf fll 1 !) on the altar (i.3a-4a). The code includes, at the 
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highest level. three Offerings, to be performed tor the benefit of the dynasty 
and the whole country, named putian dajtao ;[■ A. (Great Offering of the 
Universal Heaven), dumtian dajuxo IB) £ AW (Great Offering of the Whole 
Heaven), and ‘iiu'niift daflao (Great Offering of /Ml Heaven). The system was 
later adopted as the imperial standard, and Wang Qinruo was ordered to edit 
a ritual compendium for the luotuin da/iao, which he submitted in ten juan 
around the same time as the biography of the Perfected Lonl 

Paul ANDERSEN 

LLa Andersen 1991,125-26; BoitzJ. M 1987a, 83-86; Davis E. 2001.69-74; Yang 
Huarong 1986 

Wang Qinruo; Heisha; Tianxin zhengfa 


Yixid lun 


Essay on the Barbarians and the Chinese 

The YLrus lun of 467 by # Gu Huan (420/428-483/491) stands out as the first po¬ 
lemical crioquc of Buddhism to delineate Taoism (*daojiao) as a fully-fledged 
religious alter native to it. An implicit contrast between Buddhism and dnojiao 
is already made by the Buddhist Zhou Yong ( n| h j in a slightly carber debate 
over the essential unit)* and visible dissimilarity between the two religions; the 
fact that Gu opens his work with a restatement of the assumption of unity and 
continues with criticisms of a quotation made in the earlier debate assures us 
that he was already familiar with these polemics. Although the foreign origins 
of Buddhism had attracted adverse comment for well over a century before 
the composition of the Yixui lun, Gu s construction of the Taoist alternative 
allows him to deploy all kinds of invidious dichotomies to support his case 
that an Indian religion is not fit for Chinese to bebeve: now the lack of filiality 
of the Buddhists, the prolixity of their scriptures, and so forth, arc set against 
the model behavior of the Taoists, the succinct simplicity of their texts, and 
other Chinese virtues. 

One measure of the impact of the Yxxxa lun is the considerable number of 
Buddhist responses which it provoked, spilling from the sixth into the seventh 
chapter of the *Hongmtng jt (Collection Spreading the Light of Buddhism). 
Tlic content of these further show’s the beginnings of a move away from 
the 'dash of civilizations” mode of earlier debate in China over Buddhism 
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toward specific critiques of the Taoist religion as a rival entity, adumbrating 
the fierce intcneligious polemics of a century later. Xic Zhenzhi -*1. 
for example, makes for the first time the accusation of plagiarism from the 
Buddhist scriptures against the recent authors of Taoist texts. Ming Sengshao 
HflfRJfl (?-483). commenting on the alleged identity of mmimi and immortal¬ 
ity. questions the coherence of the Taoist tradition, not only contrasting the 
immortality cult and Laozi's ideas but also pointing to the newer notion of 
rewards within an othc worldly hierarchy, though that he sees as not deleteri¬ 
ous to "worldly teachings." For him. moreover, the followers of the Zhangs •• 
(i.c. the Celestial Masters or *Tianshi dao) and the Ges (i.c. the ‘Lingbao 
Taotsts of *Gc Chaofu) have no legitimate standing at all. As yet. however, 
the underlying assumption of unity is not explicitly denied in favor of a dear 
assertion of the inferiority of all "worldly" religions and teachings over against 
the supramundane role of Buddhism. But that step, with its consequences for 
the polemical status of cosmology, was not far off. 

Tlic Yvda lun is copiously cited in the biographies of Gu Hu an and in the 
Hongmingji , but this leaves open the possibility that a complete text has not 
been transmitted. The Guang hongmtng )t V«i r ;AWl& (T. 2103. 8.546b) speaks 
of a version in five chapters. Even if this was a text that circulated among 
Buddhists, incorporating also all their refutanons, that figure seems too high 
to represent only the materials that we now possess. 

TH. BARRETT 

1 Kohn 1995a, 155-69; Robinet 1977. 77-89 and 215-19 
% Gu Huan; taoism and Chinese buddhism 
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Yongchcngjixian Iu 

Records of the Immortals Gathered in the Walled City 

"Hie Y^rtgchcitg )ixian lu is a collection of biographies of female immortals 
compiled by *Du Guangting (850-933). In Du's preface, and in several book 
catalogues from the Song, this collection is recorded as having ten chapters; 
in addition, the Tongzhi i 0 ;. (Comprehensive Monographs) notes that it 
contained 109 biographies (van dcr Loon 1984. 154 - 55 )* No current version 
of Yongchaig jixian In approaches this size in either the number of chapters 
or biographies. There arc two main sources of biographies that derive from 
this collection in the Taoist Canon: an independent text entitled Yongchcng 
jixuin lu (CT 783). containing thirty-seven biographies, and three chapters 
in the *Yknj 4 qtqian y. 114-16), containing twenty-eight biographies and Dus 
preface. Fortunately, very few of the biographies arc duplicated in these two 
sets of selections. In addition, a significant number of biographies found in the 
"Noxian" it i[\ (Female Immortals) chapters of the Taipingguangji i. •[’• fi jTd 
(Extensive Records of the Taiping Xingguo Reign Period) claim to have been 
excerpted from the Yongeficng jixtan In. Together, these three sources enable 
us to reconstruct between half and three quarters of the original collection. 
Although Du Guangting docs not indicate the sources of his biographies, it is 
dear that many of them derive from earlier collections of immortals' lives. 

The Yongdtmg)txian In. like another of Du's biographical collections, the 
Wiingifet ihenxuirt zhuan I tV: M* fill I'. 1 ) (Biographies of Immortals of the Family 
Name Wang. Yan Yiping 1974* voL i), is thematic and programmatic. The focal 
point of the collection is *Xiwang mu. the Queen Mother of the West, who 
rules over Yongchcng. the walled city and who, by Du's time, had become 
one of the supreme female denies of the *Shangqing school. In the Tang, she 
was regarded as die guardian deity of women. Not surprisingly, as far as can 
be discerned from the surviving biographies, the Yongchcng jtxan lu stresses 
the Shangqing he mage over other streams of Taoism. 

Benjamin PENNY 

f;) Cahill 1986b. Cahill 1990, Cahill 1993. passim. Despeux 1990, passim. Vciellcn 
1989. 208 
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Yonglc gong 

Palace of Eternal Joy (Ruichcng. Shanxi) 


Tire Yonglc gong is a mammoth Taoist temple in southern Shanxi dedicated 
to the immortal *Lu Dongbin. The original site, now submerged, was located 
near the town of Yonglc along the northern bank of the Yellow River. During 
the late wo® and eariy 1960s. the entire temple complex was moved about 
15 km northeast to its present location in Ruichcng \l\ to make way for a 
dam construction project. 

Whether a historical Lu Dongbin ever lived in Yonglc is unclear, but in¬ 
scriptions carved on stone and preserved at the Yonglc gong inform us that by 
the end of the tenth century local residents had built a shrine at the reputed 
site of Lu s former home. This shrine soon became an active cult site, with 
scholar-officials and commoners from throughout the area gathering there 
for annual rituals every spring on the date of LU‘s birth, the fourteenth day 
of the fourth lunar month. The shrine to LU Dongbin at Yonglc appears to 
have thrived during the Song dynasty, and by the Jin dynasty was converted 
into a Taoist guan ftV. (abbey). This gmnt suffered greatly during the incessant 
warfare that raged in the area at the end of the Jin dynasty, so that by the time 
the *Quan2hcn Taoist master *Song Defang (1185-1247) visited the site during 
the 12405 it had fallen into a state of disrepair. 

At Song's urging, the Quanzhen patriarch *Yin Zhiping (116^-1251). along 
with Li Zhichang <1193-1*56). made plans for thcgUiXn's reconstruc¬ 

tion. The site's prestige was enhanced when the Mongol court decreed that 
the blocks used to print the *Xuandu baozang be stored there. In 1246, the 
Quanzhen Taoist Pan Dcchong Jr .* (1191-1256) was appointed to oversee 

the reconstruction of the gium at Yonglc. When Li Zhichang visited the site 
during a pilgrimage in 1252. much of the construction had been completed, 
and the main halls of the complex were finished in 1262. The new’ temple 
complex was renamed the Chunyang wanshou gong :>{* P 4 ,v, rf? ft (Palace of 
Ten-thousand-fold Longevity of Pure Yang), and was also referred to as the 
Yonglc gong. 


Halls and murals . The spatial arrangement of the Yonglc gong was essentially 
the same as it is today. The entire complex, covering an area of 8,600 square 
meters, was protected by an outer wall, which had fallen into a state of dis¬ 
repair by the time Chinese archaeologists discovered the site during the 1950s. 
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Pifc 1$. Paviboo of the Tlirtc Clarities (Sanqtng dun , h\>. 
Yangle gang {Palace of Eternal Joy). 


A second wail surrounded the main Taoist halls and the other temples to their 
west. The mam gate, constructed during the early Qing dynasty, provided the 
only avenue of access to this sacred site. A path nearly eighty meters long led 
to the Gate of the Ultimatelcss (Wuji men •(£ H), which was completed 

in the year 1294. The first murals pilgrims and visitors saw, which depicted 
divine soldiers and generals, were painted on this gate. The northern side of 
the Gate served as a stage for the performance of operas during festivals held 
at the Yongle gong. 

Pilgrims and visitors then walked eighty meters past trees and two huge 
stelae dating from 1262 and 1689 to ascend a flight of stairs and enter a more 
exalted plane of sacred space, the Pavilion of the Three Clarities (Sanqing 
dian / VJ; fig. 85), which was completed by 1262. This was and remains the 
largest hall of the entire complex, covering an area of over 450 square meters. 
Statues of the Taoist supreme deities, the Three Clarities (•witqtng), were 
enshrined inside the Pavilion, surrounded by murals depicting 2B6 members 
of the Taoist pantheon engaged in an audience ceremony with them. This 
massive work, known as the Ouwyiuan tu { j jc W (Illustrations of the Audience 
with the [Three] Primes) was completed in ius- It covers an area of over 402 
square meters, the deities featured being as tall as two meters and the murals 
covering four meters from top to bottom. 

After leaving the Pavilion of the Three Clarities, pilgrims and visitors pro¬ 
ceeded another forty meters along the elevated walkway to the Pavilion of 
Pure Yang (Chunyang dian ffi. W (ft; Chunyang was Lti Dongbin's daohao if 
Tins hall was also completed by 1262, but built on a much smaller scale, 
covering Just over 300 square meters. A statue of Lii Dongbin was enshrined 
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in this hall, surrounded by a pictorial hagiography depicting his life as a mortal 
and his deeds after becoming an immortal (sec fig. 56). These murals, entitled 
Chunyang dijun shenyou xianhua ru Ri .ft 1 1 fl|« fill it ID (The Divine Travels 
and Immortal Transformations of the Imperial Lord of Pure Yang), were com¬ 
pleted in 13*8. Most of the fifty-two scenes from Lii Dongbiris hagiography arc 
accompanied by a cartouche (njt 7 t Tt!) describing die story portrayed. Nearly 
two-thirds of these cartouches (thirty-seven in all) arc direct quotations from 
the Chunyang dijun shenhua mlaotongji (V W ft ~i\ (Chronicle of 

the Divine Transformations and Wondrous Powers of the Imperial Lord of 
Pure Yang; CT 505; trans. Ang 1993). a work written by the southern Taoist 
master *Miao Shanshi <tl. 128&-1324). 

From the Pavilion of Pure Yang, pilgrims and visitors then tvalkcd an ad¬ 
ditional twenty meters to the Pavilion of Double Yang (Chongyang dian I* l \ 
HJt). In this hall were enshnned statues of the Quanzhen founder * Wang Zhe 
(1113-70; Wang's ddofuio was Chongyang), as well as six of his seven disciples 
known as the ijtzkm i;. t (see table 17; *Sun Bu'er is excluded). A total of forty- 
nine murals adorn the walls of this hall, and appear to have been completed 
around 1368. Most of the scenes portray hagiographic woifcs about Wang 
Zhe now preserved in the Taoist Canon. These murals arc highly important 
sources for the study of Quanzhen beliefs and practices, portraying events such 
as Lii Dongbiris conversion of Wang Zhe. as well as Wang himself using a 
painting of a skeleton to instruct his disciples. Unfortunately, these artwoiks 
have yet to be systematically studied by either art historians or specialists in 
Taoist studies. 

The main halls described above, while architecturally impressive, only 
occupied about half of the area of the Yonglc gong. To the northwest of 
the main halls lay two Taoist cloisters (•ddoyuun) built a few’ hundred meters 
south of the tombs of Song Defang and Pan Dcchong. The area directly west 
of the main Taoist halls contained other temples in which both Taoist and 
popular deities were worshipped, as well as a local academy and a pilgrim's 
hostel. The most interesting site in the western portion of the Yonglc gong is 
the Shrine to Ancestor Lii (LUzu ci M dl f ! )• which may be a reconstruction 
of Lii Dongbiris shrine mentioned above. Almost all these buildings appear 
in a diagram of the Yonglc gong published in the 1754 edition of the Puzheu 
juzh 1 .‘ft If! Vi.u (Monograph of the Puzhou Prefecture). In addition, the rc- 
puied site of Ltl Dongbiris tomb lay about 175 meters to the southeast of the 
Palace. This tomb was excavated by Chinese archaeologists before the Palace 
was moved to its new home in Ruichcng. Inside they found the skeletons of 
a man and a woman, which appear to date from the eleventh century. 

In many ways, the Yonglc gong is not as well documented as many sacred 
sites throughout China. However, we arc fortunate that this site has been re- 
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searched by archaeologists, historians, and specialists in an history. The Yonglc 
gong also possesses large numbers of temple inscriptions and its world-famous 
murals. Su Bai (1962) has transcribed most of the Yonglc gongs inscriptions, 
and some have been reprinted in modern punctuated form in Ddoju jinshi luc 
if? v 5r {) rfl (A Collection of Taoist Epigraphy; Chen Yuan 1988). The Yonglc 
gong’s murals have been described in detail by numerous scholars (including 
Idema 1993; Jing Arming 199$; Mori Yuria 1992a), while others have transcribed 
the cartouches accompanying them (Wang Chang'an 1965). Several catalogues 
of the Yonglc gong murals arc also available, including (at long last) a complete 
set of all the murals at this site (Jin Weinuo 1997)- One brief description of 
an cariy twentieth-century festival at the Yonglc gong has been published (Li 
Xianzhou 1983), while folklorists have recorded local stories about Lti Dongbin 
and the Yonglc gong (Luo Shizheng ct al. 1987). 

Paul R. KATZ 

. Idema 1993; Jm Weinuo 1997; Jing Anning 199.3; Katz P. R. 1993; Katz P. R. 
1994; Katz P. R- 1997; Kat 2 P. R 1999; Li Xianzhou 1983; Luo Shizheng ct al. 
1987. Mori Yuria 1992a, Su Bai 1962; Wang Chang’an 1963 
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Like unto a Dragon 


The Youlong zfiuart (CT 774) is a major Laozi hagiography of the Song dynasty. 
Its tide picks up the description of Laozi given by Confucius, who was stunned 
into breathless admiration after a meeting with die sage, according to the Shift 
(Records of the Historian; 63.2139-43; trans. Lau 1982. x-xi). Dated to 1086 and 
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consisting of six )uan . the hagiography was written by Jia Shanxiang ¥Y ?v 
» 1 . a Taoist serving at the Haiqing gong (Palace of Great Clarity) in Laozi s 
birthplace of Bozhou V ,H| (present-day Luyi i . Henan). 

Originally horn Pengzhou . IH in Sichuan, Jia was a triend of the statesman 
and poet Su Shi Si L f . (Su Dongpo if 'Ml£. lop-uov, SB 900-968). He wrote 
various Taoist works, including die Chujta chuandu yt Mi # ft 1 ) IS (Liturgies 
for Recluse Ordination; CT1236), a technical manual detailing ordination pro¬ 
cedures. The highlight of his Taoist career, as rcconied in the *Lufu zhenxian 
tidao tongjian (51.16a), was a miracle that happened during one of his lectures, 
when an old lady who had been blind for thirty-one years suddenly regained 
her eyesight. In addition. Jia anticipated his death in a dream that showed him 
endowed with celestial honors and as head of the celestial Taiqing gong. 

The Youbng zhuan gives an account of the god Laozi in thirty sections, 
describing all his supernatural abilincs and actions. It recounts how Laozi 
existed prior to all. created the worid. descended as the teacher of dynasties, 
was bom supcmaturally to serve as an archivist under the Zhou, transmitted 
the Daodejing to *Yin Xi. emigrated to the west to "convert the barbarians" 
(huahu i( t r»| ; sec ‘Huahit jing), and returned repeatedly to bestow revelations 
of the Dao and manifest himself in visions and miradcs, all the way up to the 
Tang and Song dynasties. 

The date of the foufengzftHjn coincides with that of Sima Guang’s nJ.BJ re 
(1019-H0) Zxzhi Umgjtan \ r i\ iiil; iu (Comprehensive Mirror to Aid in Govern¬ 
ment). indicating that the text, within its own tradition, responds to the over¬ 
arching historiographic concerns of the Song. Like the Buddhist Fozu tongfi I; 
H Irft Ul (Comprehensive Chronicle of the Buddhas and Patriarchs; T. 2035) of 
the year 1250. the fowling zhmn is thus not merely a devout account of Laozi s 
deeds but. more significantly, also a universal history of the Dao, proposing a 
Taoist view of how and why the world came into being and history took its 
course. Its account makes use of numerous earlier sources. In particular, it 
relies heavily on *Du Guangting's hagiographic works and especially on his 
description of the deity's life in the Ddodc zhen/ingguangshcngyi 1 If 

J V a (Extended Interpretation of the Emperor’s Exegesis of the Daodejing, 
901; CT 725* j. 2). The Youbng zhuan in turn served as a key source and general 
model for the voluminous *Hunyuan shcngn (Saintly Chronicle of Chaonc 
Origin) a century later. 

Uvia KOHS 

Boltz J. M. 1987a, 131-33; Kohn 1998b, passim; Qing Xitai 1994. t 3 M 
% Laozi and Laojun; hagiography 
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Yu Daoxian 




1168-1232; kao: Lifcng zi « y (Master of the Solitary Peak) 


Yu Daoxian is a good example of the thiid gcncrauon of ‘Quanzhen Taoists. 
whose impressive ascctk feats, predication, and temple-building ushered in 
the era of the order's insututionalization. His life is primarily known through 
a tomb inscription by the famous poet Yuan Haowen :?|' f!I; (1190-1257; IC 
9 $a-S 5 ). As he docs in eighteen other similar documents, Yuan expresses his 
admiration for the selflessness of Quan2hcn masters and the efficiency of their 
organization, but also his misgivings at their transformation of die Confuoan 
fabric of society. Other inscriptions, pertaining to Yu's many disciples, confirm 
his importance in the cariy thirteenth-century Quanzhen order. Besides being 
an eminently influential preacher, Yu was also one of the first Quanzhen mas¬ 
ters to be appointed to an official post in the Taoist bureaucracy under the Jin 
in the 1220s. even before ‘Qiu Chuji's religious supremacy under the Mongols 
prompted the general conversion of Taoist insututions to Quanzhen. 

When he had barely reached the age of twenty. Yu became a disciple of 4 Liu 
Chuxuan. After receiving his master's teaching, he devoted himself to a period 
of harsh asceticism, travelling long distances and begging alms for survival. 
Whereas most of his fellow adepts adopted enclosed meditation ChkdnJu) 
as their choice trial. Yu seems to have especially favored deprivation of sleep 
(lian jJtutm# W* In \). Unul his death, he founded and animated communities 
in Shandong and Henan. The Taoist Canon contains an anthology of Yu's 
regulated poems (shi ,?#) entitled Lifcng laorcnp \ *|_ (Anthology of 

the Old Man of the Solitary Peak; CT 1264). Many poems in this work arc 
dedicated to community members, and document his predkation among lay 
followers of the Quanzhen order. 


LL BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 169-70 
% Liu Chuxuan; Quanzhen 
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Yu Van 

1258-1314; zx: Yuwu ; t : !\ ; hao: Quanyang zi f (Master of 
Complete Yang). Linwu yircn ; kl K (The Reured Man of the 
Forest Cottage). Linwu shanren ff kt ill K (The Mountain Man 
of the Forest Cottage) 


Although Yu Van. a name of present-day Suzhou, is sometimes said to haw 
developed an interest in ‘nculan late in life, his magnum opus, the Zhouyx caniang 
qi fahux J3| It |nj % ?} Jl|l (Clarification of the ZJwuyi cantong qx: CT 1005). 
dates from his mid-twenties. By that time, according to his own statement, 
the commentary had already undergone three or four drafts. Besides this 
work, Yu Yan's extant texts in the Taoist Canon include the XuattfMit zhx men 
fu £ "ilk* (Rhapsody on the Gate of the Mysterious Female; CT 1010). 
commentaries to the *Yxnfu )tng (Scripture of the Hidden Accordance; CT 
125) and the ‘Qinyuan cfiun (Spring in the Garden by the Qin River; CT 136). 
and a work on the system of the 'Ytfxng entitled Yxwux biczhuan Vj '4*8! M (A 
Separate Transmission Outside the Changes; CT 1009; a title alluding to the 
Chan phrase, "a separate transmission outside the scriptural teaching/'jtoewai 
hezJtudn A full commentary to the Yijing entitled Zhouyi jishuo 

1 | H itfl (Collected Explanations of the Book of Changes) is also among his 
extant works (QingXitai 1994. z: 115-16). While the Jxshuo interprets the Yxjing 
based on Zhu Xi's 'f (1130-1200) exegesis, Yu Yan points out in his preface 
to the Btezhuan that this work deals w f ith the application of the system of 
the Yxjing to alchemy. The texts consists of a senes of diagrams illustrating 
the relation between •xuimtan and Jieurun (the states "prior to Heaven" and 
"subsequent to Heaven"), followed by passages of the Yifing that arc explicated 
through quotations from the * Zhouyi cantong q\ and other alchemical texts 
(Zhan Shichuang 1989, 83-^6). 

The Zhouyi cantong qi fahut was completed in 1284. the same year Yu Yan 
signed the preface of the Bxczhuan. The first pnntcd edition was honored with 
a preface by the thirty-eighth Celestial Master. Zhang Yucai •!(; 34 || (M316). 
written in 1510. Most editions also include undated prefaces by Ruan Dengbing 
S-. and by the eminent commentator of the Daodc jing . *Du Daojian 
(1237-1318). The textual notes to the commentary were collected by Yu Yan in 
a final section of his w’ork, which is separately printed in the Taoist Canon as 
the Zhouyi cantong qi shiyt Uj V) ^ |. J •/: R \.{ (Exegesis of Doubtful Points in 
the Zhouy 1 cantong qt: CT 1006). 
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The Shiyi provides important details on the way Yu Yan established his 
recension. After remarks on mistakes found in the recensions by *Pcng Xiao, 
•Chen Xianwei, and other authors. Yu Yan continues by saying that he based 
his text on a "Shu edition" (Sftu ben tu) 40 * a "Yuc edition" (Yuc ben A '.), 
a *'Ji edition" (Ji ben i:) t and on more than one Tang edition (CT 1006, 
preface, 3b). Despite the vagueness of these indications, the mention of 
Tang editions among Yu Yan s sources is especially worthy of note. Several 
variants noted in the Shtyi as coming from the old text" (jiktoi ;■* «{*) of 
the Cantong qi correspond to the readings of one or both of the Tang recen¬ 
sions preserved in the Taoist Canon (see under 'Zhottyi cantong ifi), and Yu 
Yan s references to them as the "old text" is further proof of the early date 
of those recensions. The other variants reported in the Sfiiyi arc usually not 
attributed to specific authors or editions. Comparison of these notes and of 
Yu Yans text to the other recensions in the Canon shows, nevertheless, that 
the Faitui is also based on Zhu Xi s T. recension (the *Zheuy\ cantong ifi 
kaoyi). 

The Fahu 1, which is one of the major commentaries to the Cantong ifi. is 
firmly rooted in the textual legacy of the Southern and Northern lineages of 
Song Taoism (i.c.. *Nanzong and *Quanzhcn). The works quoted in it most 
often arc those of the Southern lineage, including the *Wu2licn pian, 4 Xuc 
Daoguang's Huandan juming pian Jfl ? j iV rift L: (Folios on Returning to Life 
through the Reverted Elixir; CT 1088), # Chen Nan's Culxw ptan ‘y A ft, (Folios 
of the Master of Emerald Emptiness; CT 10*0). and Xiao Tingzhi’s .«il ft? (fl. 
12A0-64) 'Jindan dacheng)\ (Anthology on the Great Achievement of the Golden 
Elixir). The Northern lineage is represented in works by its founder, *Wang 
Zhe, and its patriarchs, including *Ma Yii and *Qiu Chuji. Besides these, Yu 
Yan draws from such works as the Ytnfupng, the ‘Huangtingjing (Scripture of 
the Yellow Court), the *Ruyao jing (Mirror for Compounding the Medicine), 
and more than one hundred other texts. 

Fdfrnzia PREGADIO 

Lift Xiao Hanming 1997; Zhan Shichuang 1989, 83-^6, Zhao Lung 199? 
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yuanqi 

Original Pncuma, Original Breach 


Yuanqi is the pncuma of the •rWnruin (“prior to Heaven") oncologic and cos¬ 
mogonic stage. Said to have spontaneously issued from the Dao or from Non- 
being it is described as earlier than or equivalent to Primordial Chaos 
(‘hundun). which is devoid of material or other properties but harbors an "es¬ 
sence” that is die seed of the generation of the cosmos by the Dao (Daodc 
jing 21). Through the stages of the generation of the cosmos. Original Pncuma 
transforms itself into cosmic pncuma (*qi). a process that is equivalent to the 
generation of Oneness (*yi) from the Dao. Oneness then divides itself into Yin 
and Yang, with the lighter parts of pncuma ascending to become Heaven, and 
the grosser ones descending to become the Earth, thereby mailing the shift to 
die state known as ‘htntfian ("subsequent to Heaven"). Yin and Yang, or Heaven 
and Earth, finally give birth to the "ten thousand things" (wanwu /a\ flj). 

Since each stage is defined as an "alteration" or "transformation" (btiin 
V . hua IK) of the previous one. the cosmogonic sequence is primarily a rep¬ 
resentation of different states of Being and die rclaoons that occur among 
them. For the same reason, the cosmogonic process also provides a model 
for “returning" (*fan) to the Dao by tracing the individual stages in a reverse 
sequence. In alchemy, this attainment is represented by the elixir, which is 
equated with Original Pncuma. 

Fabmio PREGADIO 

L_> Maspero 19B1.465-68 

# dianhua. jing t q\, shnu xtantian and houitan* cosmogowt; cosmology 


Yuanqi lun 

Treatise on Original Pncuma 


The Yuanqi lun (YJQQ 56) is an important source for Taoist views of cosmogony 
and cosmology. The main topics discussed in its seven sections, which arc not 
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systematically organized, include the formation of the cosmos, the appearance 
of human beings and human culture, the establishment of the Way (dao), the 
movement of the heavens, human birth and the differentiation of the sexes, 
Onginal Pneuma in the human body, and self-cultivation methods. 

Based on some of the texts it quotes, this woit appears to put forth views 
held by the *Shangqing school. Citations from the Sanccn ge \\ (Song of 

the Three Summits), a work attributed to *Luo Gongyuan (fl. 7x2-13). show 
that it dates from the latter part of the Tang dynast)’. 

TTic discussion on the formation of the cosmos draws on the Han 'weft 
texts" (weishu : ‘ ; see ‘taoism and the apocrypha) and other early works. 
According to this description, the state before original Chaos (•Jtioufim) is called 
Great Non-existence (ijiwu & MO, the state at the beginning of original 
Chaos is called Great Harmony (caihc K ft!). This becomes the formless and 
obscure Great Simplicity (taiyx K ),in which Original Pneuma has not yet 
come forth. Original Pneuma first sprouts at the stage of the Great Beginning 
(tauiiu K fJJ)c then form (xing \i) appears at die stage of the Great Commence¬ 
ment (laishi K lh >* and matter (zhi 1 ) at the stage of the Great Plainness (taisu 
is. ). Pneuma (\ji) is generated with the transformations of matter, at the 
stage called Great Ultimate At first, pneuma is not yet differentiated 

and exists in the shape of an egg; this is called Great Oneness (*f 4 iiyi). Then it 
begins to separate: the clearer pneuma rises to become Heaven and the grosser 
pneuma descends to become the Earth. The "central harmony” (zhonghc 1 
1(1) between them is humankind. 

The first human being is Pan Gu ft! n . At his death, the various parts of 
his body become the Sun. the Moon, and the stars in heaven, and the moun¬ 
tains, the nvers. and the plants on earth. At the epoch of the Three Sovereigns 
(•idnfiiiiing). regulations about food and clothing are established and eventually 
morality develops. The names of father and mother emerge, from which comes 
the Way (dao): from the Way come Yin and Yang, and from Original Pneuma 
come inner nature and vital force ( # xing and miitg). Next the text describes 
the size of heaven and earth and the movement of the heavens, based on the 
‘Huatndn zt and on Zhang Heng's ft (78-139; IC 211-12) Lmgxuin -V 1 . (The 
Numinous Structure; see under ^cosmogony). 

A human being receives the Original Pneuma of heaven and earth and is 
born after ten months. It is also said that an infant is filled with the Original 
Pneuma; and. based on statements found in the Huangdt hashtyi nntjtng in y?i "•* 
ffi (Scripture of the Eighty-One Difficult Points [in the Inner Scripture) 
of the Yellow Emperor), that gender differences between men and women at 
birth derive from differences in how the pneuma has been received. Finally, 
the text states that the Original Pneuma in the human body is the "breath in 
movement between the kidneys." and emphasizes the role of the three Cin¬ 
nabar Fields Cddnmin). 
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These descriptions form the basis for specific discussions about Taoist prac¬ 
tices. Methods described in detail in the Yudtup Inn include those of embryonic 
breathing (*uiixi) and meditation (cioui ff ftl; see under *cnn). 

SAKADE Yoshxnobu 

% yuarup; COS MOCONT, COSMOLOGY 


Yuanyang zi 

Master of Original Yang 


Yuanyang zi was a Taoist master of the Tang dynasty; but his exact dates arc 
unknown. His name appears in bibliographic sources as the commentator on 
the Jtnbi quiniongjuc ft i f l iff iili jft (Gold and Jasper Instructions for Pervading 
the Unseen), a work closely related to the * 2 Jumyi canxong qi. Since Zheng 
Qiao’s t*’* (1104-02) Tongzhi 0 (Comprehensive Monographs) names 
the compiler of the Jinb\ quiniong juc as Yang Canwei % tft (also known as 
Yang Sanwei 1 ffl), Yuanyang zi may have been Yang Canwei of the Tang 
dynasty. 

The Taoist Canon includes five works ascribed to Yuanyang zi, all of which 
focus on alchemy. The ftninyang zi wujia lun ;u R) y h fly (Essay on the Fixe 
Borrowings, by the Master of Original Yang. CT 864) describes the technique 
of employing the Five Agents (*wuxng) to conceal oneself in order to avoid 
accidents. The Yuanyang zi jutyt ji )t W T ft rS f|i (Anthology on the Golden 
Liquor, by the Master of Original Yang; CT 238) contains a thirty one-verse 
poem on the Golden Liquor (*ju tye), discussing alchemy based on the Canting 
q\ and the Daodcjing. The Huandan/inyegezhu ] ft !(); jl (Commentaries 
on Songs on the Reverted Elixir and the Golden Liquor; CT 239) consists of 
commentaries on poems about *waidatL The Huandangcjuc /• If !J£ iV; (Songs 
and Instructions on the Reverted Elixir. CT 265) »s a collection of poems about 
the Reverted Elixir (* huandan ). Finally, the Yin/ii jing song 17. ft 7 ;if| (Lauds on 
the Scripture of the Hidden Accordance; CT 311) contains poems that interpret 
the • Ylnfkjing in alchemical terms. 

SAKADE Yoihinobu 

[ii Chen Guofu 1963. 287-89 
% wuiiLxn; ncilan 
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yuanyou 

it at 

“far-off journeys”; ecstatic excursions 


The tradition of far-off journeys goes back to the * Zhuangzt . the Yuiinyou poem 
of the Chuci *H (Songs of Chu; trans. Kroll 1996b). and Sima Xiangru's i| 
:: j fl! Sll (ca. 179-117 bce) Daren fit ^ K hi (Rhapsody on the Great Man; trans. 
Watson 1961. 1: $32-35). These works, however, refer to the ecstatic excursions 
only in a poetic way. and do not elucidate the techniques that make them pos¬ 
sible. Among Taoist texts, the ‘Shangqing scriptures not only describe celestial 
wanderings (sometimes in terms very dexse to those used by Sima Xiangru), 
but also introduce the relevant practices. Many invocations to gods, details of 
meditation techniques, and descriptions of places visted by the adept found in 
Shangqing texts were later adopted by other Taoist schools and incorporated 
into Taoist rituaL 

Ecstatic excursions arc both an instrument for and an expression of the 
process of cosmicization of the individual, which is one of the pnmary aims of 
Taoism. This process also involves purifications, prayers, use of talismans (*fu). 
and incantations to the gods encountered by the adept. It requires a knowledge 
of the esoteric forms and names of the places he visits, which arc their "au- 
thenne" and original forms (zhenxing fl }\i) and their divine sounds, unveiled 
by the revelations given by the texts. It also demands the sharp and far-sighted 
vision characteristic of the saint (‘shcrtgrrit). which the adept must acquire. 

The adept travels to the distant countries described as dangerous in the 
Shanhat png 11. in y] : (Scripture of Mountains and Seas, fourth/third century 
bce?; trans. Mathicu 1983} and the CJiuri. but replete with blessings according 
to the Shangqing texts. Instead of monsters, he meets divinities who bestow 
the nourishments of immortality on him. This theme is related to the eremitic 
traditions of Taoist adepts, who “enter the mountain” (rushan \[ ), a place 
full of dangerous forces, with the help of rites similar to those described in 
*Baopu zi 17 (Ware 1966, 279-300). It also implies the idea, underlying some 
cxorcistic techniques, that the adept has the power to turn evil into good. 

In his excursions, the adept visits the sacred mountains, rich in Yang power 
and the earthly counterparts of the planets, or the legendary isles of immor¬ 
tals (see •Penglai). He accompanies the Sun and Moon in their journey across 
the sky and along each of the stations located in the poles. These arc blessed 
lands, whose trees bear the fruits of immortality and in whose waters the 
adept purifies himself. Ritually placed at the center of the wo rid. the adept 
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has the divinities of the poles enter his prayer room (*jhtgshi) and his own 
viscera. Thus the movement is double, both centrifugal and ccntnpctal as it 
goes from the center to the periphery and back again. The adept's room and 
body contain the external world, which he classes from end to end. He also 
ascends to the Sun and the Moon, where he meets deities who dwell there and 
bestow tokens of immortality on him. During these practices he feeds on light, 
so that he glows with light and the whole world becomes luminous "within 
and without." He also meditates on the alternating and parallel, opposed and 
complementary movements of the Moon and Sun. in a type of practice that 
anticipates those of *nadan. 

These travels to or with the Moon and Sun relate to the dualism inherent in 
the universe. They arc complementary to the adept's ascent to the Northern 
Dipper (•ietdiju). the central and celestial pole of the world, which signifies 
the attainment of the complex unity represented by the Dipper’s nine stars. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

U Kohn 1993b, 249-79; Kroll 1906b; Robmet 1976; Robinct 1989c. Robinct 
1993 . *71-225; Robinct 1997b, 35-37 and 138-47; Schafer 1977a, 234-69 

% MEDITATION AND VISUALIZATION: Shangqmg 


Yuc Ziehang 

Yuc Ziehang is a transcendent figure named in the *Ltngbae wufii xu (Prole¬ 
gomena to the Five Talismans of the Numinous Treasure) as having received 
portions of that text, written in "anbent tadpole script," from Han Zhong 
the Transcendent of Huolin (Huolin xianten <V ft (ih \). After having 
received this document, he is said to have copied it out and added passages 
detailing the text’s history. This tradition places Yuc Ziehang in the area of Qi 
(Shandong), center of Prescription Masters ffangphi) during the Han. His 
dates arc unknown Yuc Ziehang is particularly associated with the ingestion 
of sesame concoctions for prolonging life and gaining transcendence, although 
*Ge Hong, in his ‘Baopu zi, also credits him with an alchemical recipe. 

Stephen R. BOKEKKAMP 

L_ Campany 2002.316-18; Kobayashi Masayoshi 1990, 82-88; Yamada Toshiaki 
1987b; Yamada Toshiaki 1989b. 103-7 
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Yuhuang 


Jade Sovereign; Jade Emperor 


The title Yuhuang is conventionally rendered into English as 'Jade Sovereign." 
More elaborate titles in common use for this deity arc Yuhuang shangdi i * 
•l 1 . I vf: (Jade Sovereign. Highest Emperor), Yuhuang dadi t 4 >;•»?/ (Jade 
Sovereign. Great Emperor), and Xuanqiong gaoshang Yuhuang dadi £ -*/ fit 
. 1 . V k$i (J d ^ c Sovereign, Great Emperor, Most Exalted in Mysterious 
Eminence). Among the common people he is more intimately referred to as 
Tiangang £ £; (Lord of Heaven). The Jade Sovereign is the supreme deity of 
Chinese popular religion and also occupies a high position in the Taoist pan¬ 
theon. His "birthday" is celebrated on die ninth day of the first lunar month 
as a major ritual occasion during the New Year holiday season. 

Surprisingly, the Jade Sovereign s eminence is of comparatively recent 
date. His principal text, the Yuhuang baixmg jijing :*• 1 ; { , j . 1 (Col¬ 

lected Scripture on the Deeds of die Jade Sovereign; CT io. variant version 
at CT n) is likely a product of the late Tang or cariy Song. It is the eaiiicst 
text devoted solely to the Jade Sovereign and attributes an importance to him 
not seen in earlier sources. There arc some references in pre-Tang Taoist 
texts to a Jade Sovereign (Yuhuang) or Jade Emperor (Yudi I. t.). In *Tao 
Hongjing's (456-536) *Zhcnling wciyc ru (Chart of the Ranks and Functions of 
the Perfected Numinous Beings), an overview of the •Shangqing pantheon, 
we find a Yuhuang daojun i : r , 4 if) I ! (Jade Sovereign. Lord of the Dao) and 
a Gaoshang Yudi |; (Most Exalted Jade Emperor), both among the 
ranks of secondary deities resident in the Heaven of Jade Clarity (Yuqing 
ii'i). By the Tang dynasty, the tide Yuhuang had been widely adopted for the 
popular god of Heaven, and the intensified attention Taoists gave to Yuhuang 
may perhaps be viewed as an attempt to capitalize on the name recognition 
of this popular deity by reintegrating it into the Taoist pantheon with a sig¬ 
nificantly higher rank than before. The nowadays standard Taoist view that 
crystallized out of conflicting interpretations of his position is that the Jade 
Sovereign is chief among the Four Sovereigns (riyu | Tl l (ill, namely Yuhuang. 
Taihuang , Tianhuang ^ *!!. andTuhuang \ ; QingXitai 1994.3:18-21). 
i.c., die highest celestial functionary after the Three Clarities (•siimjifig). The 
preeminent position of Yuhuang within both Taoism and popular religion 
was reinforced when Emperors Zhenzong (r. 997-1022) and Huizong (r. 
noo-1125) of the Northern Song dynasty in 1015 and 1116 respectively conferred 
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Fig. 86. The Emperor (Thhuang) surrounded by the deities of the mountains and the mm 
•Yongle gong (Palace of Eternal Joy). Pavilion of the Three Clancies (Sanqing dian ,fi k;). 


prestigious titles on the deity and added it to the roster of official sacrifices. 

Hie Jade Sovereign's place dcxsc to the apex of the Taoist pantheon is re¬ 
flected in his considerable importance in Taoist ritual practice. In addition to 
being venerated in every major ritual of the general liturgy, there has developed 
a corpus of liturgical texts specifically for his worship (c.g.. Yufttiiing youzux xtfii 
baodun i ‘ II! «fHflf«,CT 193: ruJiMiingfnixnvium^ivhjM 
CT194; and Yuhuangshqi cgwing Jcngyi 1 * \ | |. 'f/ . CT 197). Many 

Taoist establishments contain shrines to Yuhuang, and the Yuhuang benxing fifing 
is a commonly redted scripture. A number of other scriptures are connected 
with the Jade Sovereign, most importantly the brief "Xiityin jtng (Scripture of 
the Mind Seal), a * ntidan text highly influential in the 'Quanzhcn tradition. 

To this day. the Jade Sovereign remains an important shared symbol be¬ 
tween Taoism and popular religion, even if his popular image, as shaped by 
oral tradition and vernacular literature, continues to diverge significantly from 
that of the Taoist orthodoxy*. 

Philip CURT 

L_j Chenjianxian 1994; Feng 19#; Little 1000b. 170-71; Ma Shutian 1996,36-46; 
Maspcro 1981.88-92; Seidel i 9 # 7 f 
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Yulong wanshou gong 

Palace of the Tcn-thousand-fold Longevity of Jade Beneficence 
(Western Hills) 

The Yulong wanshou gong (a title granted in 1116) is the main temple in the 
Western Hills (*Xishan) near Nanchang (Jiangxi). Its name should be more 
literally translated as ‘Palace [where Sacrifices] for the Emperor's Tcn-thousand- 
fold Longevity [arc Performed]." It is dedicated to *Xu Xun. who is said to 
have risen to heaven there. Under the name Youwei guan v} W iu 1 (Abbey of 
the Flying Curtain), it was already active in 682 and possibly earlier. Other 
temples associated with Xu Xunsheroic deeds arc found throughout the area, 
such as the Tic 2 hu gong y[\ |: (Palace of the Iron Pillar, a pillar that Xu cast 
to crush local demons) In downtown Nanchang. or the Qingyun pu iV -V «?r 
(Abbey of Azure Clouds) just south of the city. 

The Yulong gong has been known as a very active cult and pilgrimage center 
since the Tang period. The main pilgrimage season, now as then, is die day of 
mid-autumn, the date of Xu*s (light to heaven. The temple represents one of 
the best-documented cases of the gradual meiging between a local cult and 
Taoism. Indeed, already during the Tang, this local cult had a Taoist Offering 
Cfido) as its focus, and Taoist priests helped the cult to gain national legitimacy 
and prestige by providing the god with a hagiography and scriptures—a process 
that occurred in similar ways for thousands of other local saints. With Taoists 
as intermediaries, the Yulong gong has since the Tang continually been host 
to a great many revelations (morality books or # shanshu . liturgical manuals, 
hagiographies) dispensed by Xu Xun and other saints, which were printed and 
stored there. A local Taoist order, the ‘Jingmingdao (Pure and Bright Way), 
developed with Xu as its patriarch. 

Yet the Yulong gong always remained a temple to a local saint before and above 
being a clerical institution. In modern times, it was a very impressive temple 
complex, drawing massive official support (Xu is the patron saint of all Jiangxi 
province), serviced by a community of *Quanzhen clerics, but above all the 
center of a thriving lay-dominated cult to Xu. healer, exorcise and diviner. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

U Akizuki Kanei 1978, 63-86 and passim, Hachiya Kunio 1990 ,1:279-82.2: 
267; Qing Xitai 1994. * 255 - 54 ; Schippcr I 9 » 5 d 
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yulu 

recorded sayings 


or "rcconicd sayings." arc supposedly verbatim rcconis of the oral reach¬ 
ing of a master to his community. The text provides each pronouncement with 
a context by noting whose and which question prompted it and under what 
circumstances it took place. Not all such texts arc titled yulu, however, and not 
all works called yuiii contain actual rcconicd sayings: many dialogic treatises 
arc written in question-and-answer form but arc not the proceedings of any 
actual lecture. Under discussion here arc the real yulu which, as contextual¬ 
ized records, provide a unique view’ of the pedagogy of Taoist masters and 
their role in society. 

TuJm is not a specifically Taoist genre. The Buddhist and Confudan yulu 
arc more numerous and haw a longer history (on the Buddhist yulu, see 
Yanagida Seizan 1983 and Bcrling 1987; for the Confucian yulu. see Gardner 
1991). The widespread appearance of yulu in Taoist literature in the thirteenth 
century is closely related to the rise of new schools in the twelfth century, 
which spearheaded the great Taoist renewal of this period. Taoist masters 
of the traditional schools did not normally give teachings to assemblies, and 
this is still the case today among masters of the vanous *Zhcngyi lineages in 
Taiw’an and continental China. Their ritual activities do not include didactic 
explanations for lay participants. The new schools of the twelfth century, on 
the other hand, emphasized predication, and their recorded sayings arc the 
most direct and precise evidence of these activities. 

The school that produced the highest number of yuiii is • Quanzhen; this 
is logical considering the importance given by this proselytising order to 
opening the Taoist tradition to society at large. The participation of lay be¬ 
lievers in the discussions is attested to by questions raised by artisans in the 
recorded sayings of *Wang Zhijin. the Panshan Qiyun Wang rJimrew yulu $ 
IL lii jV f l AJff if (Recorded Sayings of the Real Man Wang Qiyun from 
Mount Pan; 1247; CT1059). This w r ork is the most lively of all Quanzhen yulu 
and its language is also the most vernacular, which points to its authenticity. 
Other Quanzhen yulu arc those of *Ma Yu—the Danyang zhenren zhiyan 1*1 
ft K ;‘l 1; (Straightforward Speeches of the Real Man [Ma] Danyang; ca. 1179; 
CT 1234) and the Danyang zhenren yulu i'r W it K3- Vi (Recorded Sayings of 
the Real Man [Ma] Danyang; CT 1057)—and of an unknown master Jin , 
a contemporary of *Wang Zhc. the Jin zhenren yuik .*( K • ■ Vi (Recorded 
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Sayings of the Real Man Jin: CT 1056). The second generation of Quan2hcn 
masters was even more prolific in this field, as their audiences grew to numbers 
undreamed of by the first patriarchs. The two most eminent masters in this 
regard arc *Yin Zhiping, who left us the Qinghr zhmrcn bdyou yulu 7 < (II [\ \ 
- 1 L if/ .a! • l (Recorded Sayings from a Journey to the North, by the Real Man 
[Yin] Qinghc: 1240; CT 1510), and the above-mentioned Wang Zhijin. These 
masters gave open lectures (pwsJtuo l\ ifi) in various circumstances, and par¬ 
ticularly at night in the monasteries, which allowed everyone to attend after 
the chores of the day. 

The tradition of impromptu teachings and their verbatim recording contin¬ 
ued beyond the glorious thirteenth century, as shown in the Siifl yingfcur In I 
: i[ i’i (Account of Induced Conversions According to Circumstances; 1401; 
CT 1076) of the early Ming Quanzhen master *Hc Daoquan. The popularity 
of such works is also evidenced by an anthology, the Zftfttxnin zhuhi yulu ft 
fill 1-1 lit mi if. (Straightforward Directions and Recorded Sayings of Real Men 
and Immortals; CT 1256), probably compiled in the fourteenth century, which 
quotes famous utterances by the Seven Real Men (qtzhen I; l'(; see table 17) 
of the first generation of Quanzhen. along with a longer collection of Yin 
Zhipmg's sayings. 

While Quanzhen produced its recorded sayings in the north, the ‘Nanzong 
Uncage also used this genre: most remarkable in this regard arc 4 Bai Yuchans 
Hdiqicmg Bji zhenren yulu | | N \,ifr (Recorded Sayings of the Real 
Man Bai of Haiqiong; 1251; CT 1307) and *Li Daochun s Qtng'an Yingfhan 
ziyul 11 :i'|kB*8U¥ Fifth (Recorded Sayings of |Li) Qing’an, Master of the 
Shining Toad; CT 1060). Their teachings appear to be more technical, as they 
sometimes discuss *nadan concepts and quotations in a cryptic mode, such 
discussions may have been held for a restricted circle of disciples. However, 
they also exhibit the active participation one would expea from the adepts, 
and include riddles, non-verbal actions, and other pedagogical techniques 
developed by the Chan school of Buddhism and later adopted with caution 
and in moderation by most of the new Taoist schools. 

Another new school that noted down and printed the oral teachings of its 
masters was the *Jingming dao (Pure and Bright Way). The best part of the 
*Jingmngzhongxuioqudnihu (Complete Writings of the Pure and Bright [Way 
of] Loyalty and FiUality; 1*27) Is composed of the recorded sayings of the patri¬ 
arch *Liu Yu (Juan ; to 5) and his disciple Huang Yuanji f \ , V (1271-1 *26; juan 
6). Although they use language more distant from the vernacular, and arc less 
prone to playing with the audience, the Jtngming masters share with their Quan¬ 
zhen and Nanzong colleagues a strong preference for explanations based on 
concrete parables developed at great length. Moreover, the way they elucidate 
basic concepts in purely spiritual terms is similar to Quanzhen pedagogy. 
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One feature common to these texts is their focus on actual practice, prompted 
by questions from the audience. Lay and ordained disciples alike ask for de¬ 
tailed instructions on meditation, ethical living and hygiene; they seem more 
concerned about the place of their own tradition within the landscape of 
Chinese religion than about doctrinal intricacies. Answering such practical 
questions, the masters often suggest modeling oneself on those with exem¬ 
plary conduct. In these schools that flourished at the margins of the traditional 
ordination system, the role of the revealed scnpture 5?) is not central; 
on the contrary, the deeds and words of the patriarchs—the immortal ones 
like # L(1 Dongbin or *Xu Xun. as well as the human ones like # Qiu Chuji—are 
considered to be the dearest expression of the Dao in action. This accounts 
for the foremost importance of anecdotal narration in these teachings. 

The Yuan period was the Golden Age of the Taoist yulu. Similar works were 
written during the Ming and Qtng dynasties, but they arc often dedicated only 
to the discussion of technical concepts of netdan. Moreover, the later v«/u did 
not enjoy a distribution as wide as those of the thirteenth century. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

BoltzJ. M. 19S6C. 161-70; BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 137-aoa 


yidu zha 1 

Jade Register Retreat 

The Jade Register Retreat is one of the Three Register Retreats (sanfu zhat 
J? Ti), along with the Golden Register and Yellow Register Retreats (•jtnlu 
zhat and ‘/nunglu zhixt). Unlike the other two. the Jade Register Retreat is not 
mentioned in the *UtofiAttg biyao (Supreme Secret Essentials) and is considered 
to have originated sometime between the Tang and Song dynasties. 

According to the thirteenth-century *Lutgta# yujxan (Jade Mirror of the 
Numinous Treasure; CT 547. J. 1). the Jade Register Retreat ranks second, 
between the Golden and Yellow’ Registers Retreats. It is said to "bring peace 
to the realms of the rulers, dukes, and officials who perform it.... It is not 
something that commoners should perform." The text of the Jade Register 
Retreat that is thought to have been used during the Song period is preserved 
in eight manuals in the Taoist Canon (CT 499 to CT 506). 

Gradually, the Jade Register Retreat assumed the meaning of a ritual per¬ 
formed to bang salvation to deceased women. For instance .). 17 of Zhou 
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Side's *S| HI '! (1359-1451) Standing Imgbaojidu thiihcngjinshu ;Vj \l ,V* it 
K 'it .f i f l (Golden Writings on the Great Achievement of Deliverance by the 
Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity; in 'Zangwai daoshu) mentions three 
types of girat Offering rites the second, die Great Jade Register Retreat 

of the Middle Prime (zhongymn yuln dazhat l |* )t * H. k ftf)» is performed by 
the empress, the imperial consorts, and the nobility. Among the ntes performed 
in present-day southern Taiwan, the Jade Register Retreat is only performed 
to rescue women who have died in childbirth from the hell known as Lake of 
Blood (xurfiw Ifllfflj)- 

MARUUMA Hiroshi 

f 1 ■ Ofuchi Ninji 1983, 637-49 
% huangiu zhoi ; jinlu zhat: zhai 


Yunji qiqian 

Seven Lots from the Bookbag of the Clouds 


Zhang Junfang - <! ( 96 i?-iQ 42 ?) compiled the Yunji qiqian foremost as a 

tribute to Song Zhenzong (r. 997-10*2). under whose mandate the first Taoist 
Canon of the Song was completed. In a preface dating to ca. 102S-29. Zhang 
explains how he came to undertake this anthology as a result of participat¬ 
ing in the preparation of the * Da Song Tiangong baozang (Precious Canon of 
the Celestial Palace of the Great Song). He may very well have exaggerated 
the degree to which he was involved in compiling the Canon but there is no 
question that the V r uttji tpqian itself stands as an invaluahlc legacy of his assign¬ 
ment to the project. Although he submits the text to Zhenzong for "perusal 
during the second watch" (ytyc zhi Ian £ internal evidence reveals 

that Zhang's prefatory statement of dedication could not have been completed 
unnl the reign of Song Renzong (r. 1022-63). The fact that he also offers the 
anthology to those engaged in the collation of texts suggests that the preface 
may have taken shape over a pc nod of some twelve years. 

Zhang writes that he created this anthology by drawing together exemplars 
fiom the "seven components of the bookbag of the clouds (yiuyi qtbu zh tying 
-7 i :; .'L 4 \). The term yunji is a well-established poetic trope for a bagful 

of Taoist writings and alludes to the Three Caverns (*s an dong) and Four 
Supplements Uxfu !’I *?|) into which the Canon was organized. Precisely how 
much of the Canon of 1016 is reflected in diis creatively devised and entided 
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anthology remains an open question. Its value as a resource of writings from 
diverse schools of Taoist teachings available in the early eleventh century is 
beyond dispute. 

Editions and indices. According to his preface. Zhang completed an anthology 
comprising iaojiuan. TTiis is the size familiar to most Song bibliographers but 
all extant editions contain 122 Juan. The cariicst known complete copy is the 
Yunjt qiqian in the Ming Canon of 1445 (CT 1032). the so-called 'Zhcngcong 
daozang (Taoist Canon of die Zhengtong Reign Period). Its inconsistent use 
of alternative graphic forms in honor of Song taboos suggests that the editors 
of the Canon drew from a combination of edinons in print or manuscript 
form. Such taboos arc not observed in fragments of j. 95 and m-13 from the 
Yuan Canon of 1244. the "XujrtiiM baozang (Precious Canon of the Mysterious 
Metropolis}, held in library collections of Beijing and Taipei. Although these 
surviving pages generally correspond to the text in the Ming Canon, variant 
features of note in the latter chapters include the addition of a list of entries 
at the head of the chapter. 

Zhang Xuan j|c iV (1558-1641; DMB 78-80) published a copy of the text in 
1609. adding a table of contents. The Qingzhen guan |j*j Ci ff edition Zhang 
issued is reproduced in the Siftu quanshu | ,L I IK and the first printing of the 

Stbu congkan | ,r | ,£1/4 Hi in 1919-22. Apparently aware of die lacunae mamng 
this edition, the compilers of the second printing of the Situ congkan in 1929 
chose to reproduce the superior copy in the Ming Canon. Reproductions of 
the text or portions of it are also found in a number of collectanea such as 
the ‘Daozangfiyao (Essentials of the Taoist Canon; vols. 19-20) and ‘Daozang 
jinghua (Essential Splendors of the Taoist Canon). 

A remarkable modern edition of the Yiotjt qiqian published in 1988 by the 
Qilu shushc ft ;, K ft in Beijing is based on the copy of the text in the Zheng¬ 
tong daozang issued by Hanfen lou Sf\ ir I® in 1925-26. Instead of adopting the 
pagination introduced by Hanfen lou. with twenty columns per page, this 
edition reproduces die text as it appears in the Ming Canon, with twenty-five 
columns per sheet. It is also enhanced by the addition of an analytic table of 
contents compiled by members of the Linguistic Research Institute of the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences in Beijing. 

Another outstanding modern reissue of the Yunji qiqian from the Ming 
Canon is the collated text edited by Jiang Lisheng i H U - Huaxia chubanshc 
in Beijing published this punctuated, typeset ediuon in 1996. It provides invalu¬ 
able documentation of variant reading? horn copies of the text contained in 
the StJeu quanshu, Stbu congkan. collectanea of Taoist wntings. and vanous 
other sources. 

Early analytic studies of the contents of the Yun/i qiqian by Yoshioka Yoshi- 
toyo (1955) 2nd Sun Kckuan <1965) have been superseded by two indices. The 
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two-volume Index du Yunji qiqian compiled under the editorship of Kristofer 
Schippcr as a contribution to the “Projet Tao-tsang° (1981) provides a con¬ 
cordance to not only titles but also terms and proper names appearing in 
the anthology. Following Schipper’s "Introduction" is an account by John 
Lagerwey (1981a) describing the nature of the compilation and principles of 
organtzaoon. with a survey of its contents accenting to thirty-seven headings. 
TTic contents of the ttutfi qiqtan arc also systematically analyzed in the index 
to Taoist texts compiled by Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako (1988). 

Format and contents. Reference works disagree on the total number of subject 
headings in the Yunji qiqian. The discrepancies arc largely due to the inconsis¬ 
tent form and occasional redundancy of headings. The suffix bu ;fi> (section) 
appearing in the first eight major headings is conspicuously absent from all 
but one of the succeeding headings. Many headings apply to a single chapter 
whereas a tew encompass as many as a dozen or so chapters. In the latter ease, 
subheadings arc commonly recorded after the heading at the beginning of a 
chapter. The overall presentation of subject matter bears some resemblance 
to that of the sixth-century *Wushang biyao (Supreme Secret Essentials). 

Zhang Junfang docs not rigorously identity’ the provenance of each text 
incorporated into the Vunji qiquin. Just how much can be considered his own 
wnting remains to be determined. Some lengthy’ passages in the anthology 
seem to have been dirccdy copied from its apparent exemplar, the Washing 
bxyao. Many scriptural and narrative texts arc recorded in full and merit col¬ 
lation with their independently printed counterpans. A number of passages 
lacking any indication of tide or authorship await identification- The vast ma¬ 
jority of texts date before the Song. Among the latest to be included arc three 
prefaces ascribed to Emperor Zhenzong (io$.ia-2a, ii 7 ia-b, I22.i6a-b). The 
contents of the 122 chapters arc oudined below according to major headings 
in the anthology, primarily singling out tides and subjects taken up in related 
entries elsewhere in this volume. 

1. Daodc jing : prefaces of Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56). # \V\i Yun (?- 778 ). and 
Lu Xisheng Pij !'{ ( 7 -ca. 905). 

2. Cosmogony; ‘Ktiirnm ling. 

3-5. Origin and TYansmission of Scriptural Teachings: ‘Lingbao jingmii dated 
437. Zhcnxx [zluuaw] [\ ] (| Biographies of the] TYuc Lineage) with preface 

dated 805 by Li Bo 1 ft . 

6-20. Scriptural Teachings of the Three Caverns: 'Basu jing, m Huangt\ng 
jing, *Y\nfu jing, 'Shengshen png. totguan jing ft Mi?, ‘Dingguan jing. 'Laezi 
zhongjxng. 

21-28. Cosmology, Astral Contemplative Procedures. Topography: # SJu- 
zhou ji, ErshiFd zhi |* \Hu with corresponding text in j. 7 of *Sandong 
zhufxang. 
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29-56. Gestation and Destiny. Hygiene, Diet, and Physical Therapy: * Yang- 
xing y^anming lie ‘Shcy&ng zhenzhongfang. 

37-40. Retreat Regulations and Codes of Behavior, with corresponding text 
in *Zhaifie lie ‘Laojun shuo yibai basht/ic. 

41-55. Ritual Purification. Visualization and Actualization Procedures: 
‘Tanlan ytnshu. 

56-62. Embryonic Breathing: *Yuanqi lun, *Puqijingyi lim, *\Vudiu jing. 
63-78. Jindan 'f /| (Golden Elixir) Instructions and Pharmaceuticals: *Ta 1- 
qtng danjtng yaojue. 

79-80. Talismans and Cham: * Wuyue zhatxingtu , *Ershui sheng tu. 

81-86. •GcngsJtrn Purging of the Three Corpses (sinsJii; see *sansht and 
jtudwng) and Release from the Corpse ( # ifttyie): with matching citations in 
Wushang biyao 87 as well as elsewhere in the Yunjt qupan. 

87-95. Essential Teachings Conveyed by Perfected Beings and Transcendents: 
•Shenxian kcxuc lun . *Haikong zhizang/ing. 9 Zuov>ang fun. 

96-99 Verse and Song: with matching citations in the *Zhcngaa and other 
pre-Tang compilations in the Canon. 

100-102. Chronicles: with matching citations in Ufeshiing btydi* 15. Xuanyuan 
ben/t iii (Original Chronicle of Xuanyuan. the Yellow Emperor), or 
Xtanrian )i it A* hi (Chronicle of the Prior Heavenly Realm), by *Wang Qinmo 
(962-1025). 

105-22. Biographies: •Yultrrtgfoitvfrzhkixrt. •Liettun jJiudn. *Shcnxidn zhuiiit, 
•Dtfngxuin rJiiuin, *Y*>ngcheng)x\an Ik. •Doo;ujo Ungyttnji . 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

. Boltz J. M. 19873. 129-31; Lagerwey 1981a; Un Fu-shih 1995. 97-100; van 
dcr Loon 1984. 5 i-J 4 « 38, S 3 - 54 - and 145; Lu Rcnlong 1990; Nakajima Ryflzo 
1986; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 1988.209-81 (list of texts cited), Schippcr 
1981; Schippcr 1986: Sun Kckuan 1965.126-45: Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1955.422-81; 
Zhou Shcngchun 2000.90-92 

% DAOZANC AND SUBSIDIARY COMPILATIONS 


yunu 


jade woman; jade maiden 


Although yunii is usually translated as "jade woman" or "jade maiden." this 
translation may be questionable since the term yu (jade) also means "precious" 
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and "beautiful** Already at an early date, however, the term yunk also desig¬ 
nated a female immortal, as it does for instance in Sima Xiangru s »i) JL f|: ’£! 
<ca. 179-117 bce) Daren fu K (Rhapsody on the Great Man; trans. Watson 
1961.213.U-35). 

Taoist scriptures from the Han period onward oll'cr more extensive in¬ 
formation. Among the most valuable early sources is the ‘Laozi zhongjtng 
(Central Scripture of Laozi). While in this work several deities arc related to 
individual loci of the inner body, the Jade Woman of Mysterious Radiance 
of Great Tin. Taiyin Xuanguang YunU J v pj? £ V£ i : £c> takes the place of the 
Queen Mother of the West (‘Xiwang mu) as the spouse of the King Lord of 
the East (Dongwang gong 'ii .1 but at the same time is the companion of 

several other partners. Her most important function is that of Mother of the 
Dao (Daomu jQ ! ; J) or of the immortal Red Infant (chtzi *j f ) who dwells in 
the center of the human body. 

Later Taoist lore, especially the ‘Shangqing scriptures, abounds with Jade 
women of all sorts and descriptions, but they arc invariably presented as splen¬ 
did young creatures attired in glittering vestments. The iconography of the 
late Six Dynasties and Tang periods confirms the belief that die Jade Woman 
is the same as Lady Li (Li furen ! K), the mother of Laozi and therefore 

of the Dao. In mystical pracoces, the Jade Woman is also the cclesual spouse 
of the practitioner. This is most extensively described in the Mingrangyvanzhen 
Jtng/ue ill] v 'll a St irt (Instructions on die Scripture of the Onginal Real Man 
of the Hall of Light; CT 424; see Schafer i 97 &a). 

The term y vni is also applied as a generic appellation for young female dei¬ 
ties in the popular pantheon, such as the Jade Woman of Mount Tai (Taishan 
yunu 4= ill H k). also known as ‘Bixia yuanjun. 

Caroline GYSS 


Yushi 

if] &F 

Master of Ram 


According to the *L\cxian zhuan (Biographies of Exemplary Immortals; trans. 
Kahenmark 1953. 35 ). ‘Chisong zi w r as the lord of rain during the age of Shen- 
nong . the third of the legendary emperors. He may originally have been a 

shaman with rainmaking powers. Later he went to Mount ‘Kunlun and dwelt 
within the stone cavern of the Queen Mother of the West (‘Xiwang mu). He 
ascended and descended the mountain accompanied by wind and rain, and 
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attained immortality together with the daughter of Yandi ffj (the Fiery 
Emperor). Pinghao ; l K in the Tunwen (Heavenly Questions) poem 
of the Chuci Y* Sr (Songs of Chu; trans. Hawkes 1985,122-51) corresponds to 
the rain deity ("Pinghao causes rain**), as do Xuanming £ V, the water deity 
in the ZutfrJiiuin f\\ I'JJ (Commentary of Zuo; trans. Legge 1872. 669-7*}. and 
Net (fel \\i , Hyades), one of the twenty-eight lunar lodges (sec •rut). Several 
stories also connect the Master of Rain with the Count of the Wind (for 
some examples, see the entry “Fengbo). By the Ming period, images of Yushi 
were made in the form of a mature man with a black beard, carrying in his 
left hand a bowl decorated widi a picture of a dragon, and sprinkling water 
with his right hand. 

YOSH1KAWA Tdilao 

1 Kaltcnmark 195$, 55-16; Maspero 1981, 98-99 
% TAOISM AND CHINESE MYTHOLOGY 


Yushujing 


Scripture of the Jade Pivot 


This scripture s full title is Jtucian ytngvuan leuheng Puhua rianrun yushu jing 
h K ffi it Y.i 1? R ft K Cl i: W 25! (Senpture of the Jade Pivot of the Cclcsual 
Worthy of Universal Transformation Whose Sound of Thunder Responds 
to the Primorduls in the Nine Heavens). It seems to have evolved out of the 
key ‘Shenxiao (Divine Empyrean) movement scripture, the lacing yujing Ij 
• 1 : . :-l (Jade Scripture of the Thundciclap; CT 15). The present scripture 
(Yiuhu hio/ing I fin Vi Sf. CT 16) w*as likely written several decades after its 
predecessor, perhaps in the late twelfth or early thirtccndi centuries. Its early 
promoters, if not its first recipients, were bed to the Shenxiao master *Bai 
Yuchan (1194-1229?). who, in addibon to *Ld Dongbin, Zhang Tianjun & A 
11 , and A ZhangJixian. is ascribed with its earliest commentary (Yushu baejing 
jizJtu, E W.VT (|, f|. t CT 99). It is also associated with "preoous penances" 
(baochan Of 111 ; CT 195 and CT 196) revealed by the Cclcsoal Worthy of Uni¬ 
versal TYansformadon. and with ritual texts. 

The scripture and its early commentaries inform us that its central deity; 
the Celestial Worthy of Universal Transformauon (*Puhua banzun), is at once 
the ninth son of the Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement (Yuanshi 
banzun it lif \ {f ), a transformation of the Perfect King of Jade Clarity (Yuqing 
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zhemvang | : , V \ ( I . who revealed the Shenxiao tradition to Wang Huoshi l 
'K i )t»), and the cialtcd transformation of the Great Saint of the Nine Heavens 
Who is Upright and Luminous (Jiutian zhenming dasheng h K l‘l WJ Ac “»'). 
The deity’s formal tide likely emerged in the twelfth century. This central 
god divulged the scripture to his assistant, the Thunder Officer and Hoary 
Gendeman (Lctshi haoweng .V fflifln 11). who uttered it for humanity. 

The core of the scripture consists of two key parts, one dealing with the 
marvelous aspects of self-cultivation of the Utmost Way (zhuiao *V. i :). and 
the other dealing with the regular patterns of the ebb and flow of vital ener¬ 
gies in the cosmos ( qishu V.’ft). Practitioners believed that by reading the 
scripture or even calling out the name of its revealing deity, they could not 
only avoid misfortune, but also attain everlasting life. Such powers inherem in 
this scripture and its presiding divinity, and the self-cultivation practices built 
upon them, weir later elaborated into a cult to commemorate die Thunder 
Deity's birthday on the twenty-fourth day of the sixth lunar month. 

Unveil SKAR 

Li Legge 1K91. a: 265-68 (part, trans.) 

% Bai Yuchan; Puhua tianzun: letfa: Shenxiao 
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Zangwai daoshu 

** 5 tt 

Taoist Texts Outside the Canon 


Photographic reproductions (some not easily legible) of 991 texts outside the 
Taoist Canon appear in this thirty-six-volumc publication compiled under 
the editorship of Hu Daojing M- j£i ’ • (Chengdu: Bashu shushc. vols. 1-20 
published in 1992* vols. 21-36 in 1994)- Volume one opens with a preface dated 
1990 by Ren Jiyu I [ 32 frf, outlining the history of Taoism and underscoring 
the need to make texts available for research. The succeeding preface of 1992 
by Hu Daojing and coeditors Chen Yaoting |Mj fi la. Duan Wengui \'l j £} •. 
and Lin Wanqmg ,YJj yfl traces the history of the Taoist Canon and names 
some of the outstanding titles selected for publication. The editors state that 
the intent behind this publication is to preserve textual resources of importance 
to Chinese culture and to encourage research in the field of Taoist studies, 
especially in regard to the Ming-Qing period. Indeed, only a small part of the 
texts predate the Ming, since most known pre-Ming Taoist texts arc found in 
the Daozang. 

Hie sources of the texts reproduced here are varied. Some arc from other 
rather easily accessible Taoist or literary collections, such as the ‘Daoz&ng 
jiyao (Essentials of the Taoist Canon) and the Walifi zhanggu cortgfrtuw >'* V 
(General Compilation of Historical Sources on Hangzhou). Others 
arc rare editions or manuscripts held by Taoist or public librancs. In any case, 
this collection is a major resource for the history of Ming-Qing Taoism, as 
reflected in the compilation of vols. 3 and 4 of the Zftar^ggua daofiao sht (History 
of Chinese Taoism: Qing Xitai 1988-95). Several other collections of source 
material have been published since then, including the thirty-six-volumc 
Zhongguo dao^uan zh\ cmgkan 1 1> HE 1 R i; i I (Collectanea of Monographs 
of Taoist Temples in China. Nanjing Jiangsu guangling shushc. 2000). which 
overlaps in part with vols. 19. 20. and 33 of the Zangwai daoshu. 

Finding a text in Zangwai daoshu is made convenient by vol. 36, which is 
devoted to a comprehensive concordance to all characters in the 991 titles, 
modeled on Kristofer Schjppcr's concordance to Daozang titles (Schippcr i 97 >b). 
A set of general guidelines (finIt L ) completing the prefatory material 
discloses plans to publish a Zangwai daoshu n yao •>. A (! J*515 (Conspectus 
of Taoist Texts Outside the Canon), which would be welcome considering 
the total absence of any literature on the large majority of the 991 texts. It 
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also lists eleven organisational categories: l Guyi daoshu fj\\ jij ,•! (Ancient 
Lost Books on the Dao). i.Jtngiiuin f V £ (Scriptures), JuioU juioyi J1 fr. 
(Pedagogy), 4* Skeyung ffl (Preserving and Nourishing Life), 5 .JiclU ifuiru/iu 
•V-i (Observances and Morality’ Books), 6. Yi/an ffti: (Ritual Codes), 
7. Zfeudnjt shenxtan ty iii f> : - (ill (Hagiography), 8. Genffpan Jizhi • uV Jfe*£. 
(Topographies and Temple Records), 9. Waiyi Z (* (Literary Arts), 10. Mulu 
11 ft (Bibliography). 11. Qitd )t fill (Other Subjects). The publication itself 
adopts a modified version of this set of categories, omitting the last two alto¬ 
gether. The rarer or more remarkable components of each volume arc listed 
below. 

1. Published transcriptions of *Mawangdui manuscripts, a Beijing National 
Library copy of the Taiqingfcnglu)tng i/i’i - t (Scripture of Great Clar¬ 
ity on Wind and Dew*) from the * Xuandu baozang (Precious Canon of the 
Mysterious Metropolis), and texts from the Yongjt dadtan ••);# K (Great 
Compendium of the Yonglc Reign Period). 

2. Four Ming-Qmg commentaries to 'Zhmingzi. 

y Duplicate of the third title in voL 2. scriptural commentaries, a vernacular 
exegesis of the Daode jtng dated 1920, and illustrated texts from Ming woodcut 
printings. 

4. An 1K45 cicgesis of the * Kuhn /mg (Scripture of the Jade Pivot) and texts 
dedicated to *Guan Yu, ‘Wcnchang, and *Zaoshen, including a manuscript 
dated 1S4*- 

y A 1915 printing of the •funghu wvuiJti (The External Secretary of Mount 
Fanghu) by *Lu Xixing and anthologies from the legacies of *Bai Yuchan, the 
legendary *Zhang Sanfeng, *Wu Shouyang, and *Liu Huayang 

6. Ddifyan firm'd 1 btjuc qiujrishu ifj ,i V( ffv It (Complete Writings of 

Secret Instruction on Inner and Outer Taoist Teachings) compiled by *Pcng 
Haogu between 1597 and 1600, Daotong dachcng j£j 3 ft. v Fj£ (Great Achieve¬ 
ment of the Taoist Legacy) compiled by Wang Qihuo I »*R >•; in 1899. and the 
Lmgmcnxinfa t. p' 1 \.K (Core Teachings of Longmen) by *Wang Changyuc 

<?-i68o). 

7. Xuanzimg ruridtan zhujing zhu £ \ K \ ? i (Commentaries on All 

Scriptures of the Inner Canon of the Mysterious Lineage) compiled by *Shao 
Yah eng in 1400 and the *Ltlzu qiunshu (Complete Writings of Ancestor LU) 
compiled by Liu Tishu j) IM ?! in 1741. 

8. An 18H0 printing of the 4 Daoshu shi'erzhong (Twelve Books on the Dao) 
compiled by *Liu Yimrng (17*4-1821). 

9 Beijing library copy of a 1577 manuscript Zhcnxtan jJtiingiJtmg \’( (ill ! S; 
(Higher Vehicle of Perfected Transcendence) and Ming-Qingpubbeations on 
•finddn. 
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10. Gu Shuyinkmcangshu .V i 1 ! ?! IVJ vV K (Collection of the Ancient Hidden 
Pavilion of Books; QingXitai 1994. * 184-86) compiled by *Min Yidc (1748-1856) 
and ncidan writings from the Daozangjiy&o and the Daoyan wuzhong V , H y\\ 
(Five Taoist Teachings) compiled during the Kangxi reign period (1662-1722) 
by Tao Susi III £ II! (A. 1676). 

11. Daoshu shup zhong j.ft ;*! | !:f' (Seventeen Books on the Dao) and 

Jiyi zi dingpi djoshu sizhong it; ; tt.jQ M (Four Books on the Dao 

with the Upper Marginal Critique of Jiyi zi) compiled in 1841 by *FuJinquan 

(1765-1844). 

12. Variant forms of the ledgers of merit and dement (genggm>ge •‘j 1 IS; 
Brokaw 1991). commentaries on the # 7 < 2 tsJu 2 nggdn>i«g pian (Folios of the Most 
High on Retribution) and the YiitzJu wen !■¥; £ (Essay on Secret Virtue), 
and other types of morality books (•sJuiiuhii) compiled from the Yuan to the 
Qing. 

13-15. Guangchengyizhi oj i?i\k VI (Compendium of Guangcheng Liturgy) 
compiled by Chen Fuhui Vk fU !?.. a Qianlong ( 1755 - 95 ) Taoist master at Mount 
Qingchcng ( # Qingchcng shan. Sichuan), with published and manuscript com¬ 
ponents daring from 1824 to 1914- Guangcheng is a Sichuan ritual tradition 
with strong *Quanzhcn influence. 

16-17. Shangqtng lingbaojtdu Jachcng/inshu . ffj v tl ^ Jc lit £; 1 ! (Golden 
Writings on the Great Achievement of Deliverance by the Numinous Trea¬ 
sure of Highest Clarity) compiled by Zhou Side l.v; AJii'i (1359-1451), codices 
on ‘handu rituals of 1552 and 1767 (the latter by *Lou Jinyuan) published by 
Yoshioka Yoshitoyo (1959-76.1: 595 - 96 ), and an 1889 manuscript of a 'fcmlcng 
ritual formulary published by Kristofer Schippcr (1975c). 

18. Ming manuscript and published hagiographic texts including a chronicle 
of *LaoJun by Xic Shouhao ,9 'ff£ (1134-1212). an illustrated Qunxianji fff llll 
* 1 . (Anthology of the Gathered Transcendents) daring to 1483, Shenyxn *■*;’ f/'* 
(Reclusion in Spirit) by *Zhu Quan (1378-1448). an account of the guardian of 
Mount Lu (*Lushan. Jiangxi) by Ye Yiwcn r n*’(1098-1170), Guang hcxian 
zhuan •< 'fill '*:V (Expanded Biographies of Exemplary Immortals) compiled 
in 1583 by Zhang Wcnjic & £ /f. and the hagiographic anthology Zftudirtg 
yuwen 'i, 1 : tftJH (Residual Accounts of the Cast Tripod) compiled in 1899 by 
Yao Fujun 411 . fin 

19. Five Ming and Qing topographies of the Luofu Mountains (*Luofu shan, 
Guangdong), Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan. Jiangxi), Mount Lao(*Laoshan. 
Shandong), and Mount Mao (*Maoshan. Jiangsu). 

20. Topography of Mount Hua ('Huashan. Shaanxi) dated 1831, Ming and 
Qing monographs on sacred sites in the Hangzhou (Zhejiang) region from the 
HUti zhanggu cengtodn of the late nineteenth century, a 1927 reprint of an 1832 
monograph on the *Xuanmiao guan (Abbey of Mysterious Wonder) in Suzhou 
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(Jiangsu), the monograph on the Beijing • Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White 
Clouds) compiled in 1954 by Oyanagi Shigcta. and the Xiaoyaa dun Ufrrtsfuu 
gong zhi ifj \Z 1 1 ft, if? A (Monograph of the Palace of Tcn-thousand*fold 
Longevity at Mount Xiaoyao) dating to 1878. 

as. Taoist manuscripts from *Dunhuang. 

12. Daoileftng and Zhuangzi editions, and various scriptures for ritual chant¬ 
ing revealed during the Qing through spirit writing (see 

25. Late Qing manuals for spiritual practice, some revealed through spirit 
writing, and the works of the ncidan master Liu Mingrui SI ft iri (183*9- 
i 95 i). 

24. Neidiin poetry and treatises of various late imperial spiritual masters, 
including the Baiyun guan abbot Chen Mingbin A\ •¥! k» (1854-1935) and the 
sectarian leader Yuan Zhiqtan \i (1761-1834); and documents pertaining 
to the Taoist Association (Daojiao hui jfj ) established in 1911, two Qing 
Daozang bibliographies. and works on cosmography. 

25. Many short and rare Ming. Qing, and Repubbean ncuLin treatises, includ¬ 
ing texts revealed from *Lu Dongbin through spirit writing and published by 
groups of by devotees, and two # nuton works. 

16. More ncidiin and niuian treatises by masters of the btc Qing and Repub¬ 
lican penods (including *Zhao Bschcn and *Chcn Yingning), and a manual on 
magical healing (zhuyou kc fri i!| H). 

27. Other commcntanes to the Ganying pian and the Yimht wen. and moral¬ 
ity books compiled by a Beijing spirit-writing group of the last decades of the 
Qing penod (on which see Fan Chunwu and Wangjianchuan 1996). 

28. More Qing-period morality books, either compilations of classical tracts 
or anthologies of revelations obtained by spirit wnting. including instruc¬ 
tions for spiritual practice, and the remarkable semi-autobiographical essay 
on morality Chuyujtubcn fifc (<X A* (Removing Desires and Searching for the 
Essential) by the Quanzhen monk Dong Qingqi V* f*j ( 11 . 1806-13). 

29. Various manuscript liturgical manuals, mostly consisting of exorcism 
rites, regubtions for state ritual, and manuals for daily morning and evening 
services. 

30. Printed Qing liturgical manuals: litanies (dun 111 ) for merit-making, and 
liatulu death ntuals. 

31. Hagiographic works. Quanzhen historiography (including the rare 
1847 Batyutt xianbiao ['] -f fill li or Charts of the Immortals of the White Clouds 
on the Baiyun guan). Uncage records of late Qing and twentieth-century lay 
Quanzhen groups, and descriptions of popular gods. 

32. A Qing hagiographic compendium, and gazetteers on Mount Gezao 
(•Gczao shan. Jiangxi), die Luofu Mountains, and Mount Wudang(*Wudang 
shan. Hubei). 
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33. Mountain and temple gazetteers. 

34. Poetic anthologies of various Yuan, Ming and Qing Taoists. 

35. A well-known Quanzhen novel, various tracts revealed by spirit writing 
and a sketchbook for Taoist iconography. 

36. A concordance to the tides of texts included in the whole collection. 

Judith M. BOLTZ and Vincent GOOSSAERT 
._ Tian Chengyang 1995; You Zi’an 1996 
% DAOZANG AND SUBSIDIARY COMPILATIONS 


zaohua 

i&lt 

’’creation* 


The term zaohua. which means “to inform (zoo) and transform (hua)" derives 
from the 'Zhuangzi and is generally used as a synonym for the cosmos. Zaohua 
zhe 'i [C ri. lit., “what informs and transforms [the world)." is the Dao itself 
or its (pneuma), the energy of life that docs not create anything, but. like 
a potter, gives a determinate and transient form to the indeterminate. The 
analogy ends here, because the zaohua zhe is neither a person nor an entity, 
and does everything naturally and spontaneously without working. In this 
sense, zaohua is a synonym of *ziran (natural or spontaneous). 

Zao is the coming of something out of nothing (*wu). and hua is the return 
to emptiness. Zao is movement, and hua is quiescence (see *dong and ;ing). 
In other instances, zao is said to be the foundation (*ri) and the One. hua its 
operation and the Two. and zaohua their interaction or the Three. The 

“great zaohua" (da zaohua 'oij frl). however, neither forms and transforms, 
nor docs it not form and not transform: it is the permanent Dao. 

In ‘netdan. the alchemical process aims to go out of or beyond zaohua to a 
different zaohua. This points to a dialectic berween movement and quiescence, 
or between the generation of the world by the mind (*xin) and the return 
Cfatt) to the emptiness of the Dao. The bordcriinc that simultaneously joins 
and separates these two facets is the “secret of creation,” the infinitesimal first 
movement of the beginning of life and of the mind (xf it), which alchemists 
wrish to “steal” (d*it> iS) to go beyond zaohua. 


Isabelle ROB 1 NET 


Robinct 1997b. B 
28 irmnhuii; Dao; ft; ztran 
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Zaoshcn 

a# 

Stove God 

The Stove God. also known as King of the Stove (Zaowang .! I). Loid of 
the Stove (Zaojun T< I!). or Royal Lond of the Stow (Zao wangye ® I. u£). 
is a household god popular throughout China. A paper image of the god, 
sometimes including depictions of his wife and children, is mounted on the 
wall near the stove. He is thought to observe the actions of family members, 
reporting their good or bad deeds to the Jade Sovereign (*Yuhuang) once a 
year. On the twenty-thild or twenry-fourth day of the twelfth lunar month, 
the family offers food, incense, and prayers to the deity. Candy or sweet rice 
cakes arc offen smeared on the god's mouth, to make him speak sweedy in 
his report to heaven, or to seal his lips to prevent him from reporting at all. 
Hie image of the god is then burned, and he rises to heaven with the smoke. 
A new image is put up when he returns, usually on New Year's Day. 

The cult to the Stove God is first referred to in the Lunyu ,'ii.n (Analects) of 
Confucius (trans Legge 1893, * 59 ) and is recognized in the LiftK! ].[ (Records of 
Rites; trans. Legge 1885,1:269. 27a, 277) as a sacnficial cult (if ffi.). The earliest 
surviving text dedicated to the Stove God is the Anzan ;ing 4. rp r . , (Scripture 
on Pacifying the Stove; CT 69), possibly dating to the Song dynasty (960-1279). 
This scripture lists prohibitions to be observed in the presence of the stove, 
and provides instructions for monthly observances. 

WtfihioTcA.COOK 

Chard 1990; Chard 1995; Maspero 1981. 112-15; Schafer 1975; Stein R. A. 
1970. Yang Kun 1944 

* Siming; taoism and popular religion 
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zhai 




i. fast; purification; 2. Retreat 


The rJui! ritual is performed to obtain benefits through abstinence and pu- 
nficanon. In the early tenth century, according to *Du Guangting (850-93$), 
there were more than two dozen types of zhai. In 1201. Lu Yuansu '■ ’ ft # (fl. 
1188-1201) desmbes ten of them in his Daomcn Jtngzht f\ H .j* ;fc| (Regulations 
for the Taoist Community; CT 1124): 

1. Retreat of the Great One (Tityi zluii f r r). performed by the emperor 
himself 

2. Retreat of the Nine Heavens (/iuriiin zJtdi fi K m r?r). for the welfare of the 
nation 

3. Golden Register Retreat Cjinlu zhai). for the protection of the emperor 
and the harmony and peace of the people 

4. Jade Register Retreat (*yulu zhai), for the court and the empress 

5. Yellow Register Retreat (‘huanglu zhai). for the salvation of the dead 

6. Retreat of the Luminous Perfected (mxngzhen zhai W] i*( /?), for the ances¬ 
tors 

7 Retreat of the Cavernous Abyss (dvngyum shat '•« t ill rff), for relieving 
sickness 

8. Retreat of the Nine Shades (/tuyvu zhai . J , L | fl)» also for the salvation of 
the dead 

9. Retreat of the Five Refinements (wuhan zhai f£ yr &). for removing sin 
and obtaining salvation 

ia Retreat of Orthodox Unity (zhengyi zhai 1 rtf), for bestowing scripmres 
and registers 

The classification of the zhai into ten types actually dates from early times. 
In his A BuinzJieng lun (Essays of Disputation and Correction), the Buddhist 
priest Falin JfH (572-640) criticizes the contemporary Taoist ntuals using 
the expression "Three Registers and Seven Grades" (sanlu qipin ft :n:i). 
The Thirc Registers were the Golden. Jade, and Yellow Registers, and the 
Seven Grades were the Retreats of Cavern of Perfection {dongzhen zhai iH i‘( 
/y), Spontaneity (ziran zhai i ! fl), Highest Clarity (shangqtng zhai fl), 
Mandating the Teachings (zhijiae zhai l!f fl ). Mud and Soot (*furun zltai). 


ZIIA1 


XU7 


Luminous Perfected (mingzhcn zhai), and Three Primes (junvuiin rJnn \ ft 
rt). Falin s list is based on pre-Tang sources and probably reflects the status 
of zhai rituals toward the end of the sixth century. 

History. The term zhai onginally referred to the purification of body and mind 
(see 4 xinzhiiO. Clothes and food were changed, body and living quarters were 
cleansed, and the mind was punfied through releasing negative thoughts. The 
"handwritten documents of the Three Offices" (sanguan shoushu )‘i f 
sec •idngujn) of the early Way of the Celestial Masters ( # Ttanshi dao) were 
partly based on a similar idea: by reflecting on one s sins, offences resulting 
in misfortune would be extinguished. The Mud and Soot Retreat, in which 
penitents undid their hair, smeared mud on their faces, and then lay in the 
mud. expressed the idea of seeking forgiveness for sins through suffering, and 
was therefore a further extension of the same notion. 

The most basic form of zhai, which stems from this concept of redemption, 
was first codified by *Lu Xiujing (406-77). In his Wugpn wen !i \{{ i (Text on 
the Five Commemorations. CT1278), Lu compiled liturgies for nine kinds of 
zhai: Golden Register. Yellow Register. Luminous Perfected. Three Primes, 
Eight Nodes tba/ic zhai fT Ty). Spontaneity. Cavern of Perfection. Three 
Sovereigns (sanhuang zhai r , 1 •"*?), Mandating the Teachings of the Great 
One (nilvi zhai ifa f? >:). and Three Pnmes Mud and Soot (sanyuan 

tutart zhai )t' f T 51 tff). In Lu’s formulation, the *Lingbao zhai focuses on 
repentance Cchanhui). Its features become clear when the Mud and Soot Re¬ 
treat is compared to its later form, the Three Primes Mud and Soot Retreat. 
While the earlier zJtdi is a rite of repentance during which the faithful smear 
themselves with mud. in Lus version the rite is performed by a priest with 
the faithful merely shouldering the financial burden of the ritual. Later Taoist 
zhai arc. on the whole, successors of the liturgies compiled by Lu Xiujing. 
Their stnicrurc was continued by *Zhang Wanfu (fL 710-13) and passed down 
to Du Guangting. 

Siructurc. Today the zJuii arc not performed independently but rather during 
the fust half of the *jiao (Offering) rituals. In most cases there is a recitation of 
a litany of repentance, followed by the Presentation of the Memorial (jinkiiit) 
£ sec •hdihiiitf) to notify the deiocs of the merits accrued from repentance. 
After the zhai rites have been performed, the ruao proper begins, during which 
the deities arc thanked and given offerings. 

YAMADA Toshiah 

Lj Roll 1988; Benn 2000; Chen Dacan 1987; Dean iocx>; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 
1999 , 452-63; Lagerwey 1981b, 147-70; Lagerwey 1987c, Liu Zhiwan 1983b, 
36-43; Matsumoto Koschi 1983; Robinet 1997b, 166-83; Schippcr 1993. 75 - 76 ; 
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Tian Chcngyang 1990; Yamada Toshiaki i 99 Sb; Yamada Toshiaki 1999; Zhang 
Zchong 1996, Zhang Zchong 19993 

% Jtudngfu zhai: jiao: fxnlu zhai: tutan zhai : xtnzhdi: yulu zhai 


Zhaijic lu 

Register of Retreats and Precepts 


The Zhaijic lu is * short text in the Taoist Canon <CT 464) that describes the 
different types and times of *zha\ in the middle ages. It dates from around the 
mid-eighth century, as it dcariy cites materials from the Kiexiu fccyi jiclU dnii> 
5 »> M /I* ?! (Excerpts from the Essential Liturgies and Observances; CT 
463). a major ritual text of the early eighth century, and is itself cited in the 
Zhtyan zong r. i? (Comprehensive Ultimate Words; CT 1033), a collection 
of Taoist methods of the ninth century. Besides the independent edition in 
CT 464, it is also included in). 37 of the *Yunji qujtan. 

The independent edition is divided into ten sections, which specif)* the 
zhai or periods of increased purification to be held within a given month or 
year, how* these ceremonies can be classified, and how the)* arc further used 
to celebrate the eight nodal days of the year (foijic \ , namely, equinoxes, 

solstices, and the first day of each season). The last three sections describe 
food preparation for the ceremonies, specifics of moral prohibitions, as well 
as organizational guidelines. The text is comprehensive but docs not go into 
much detail. 

lavua KOHN 

Malck 1985; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 1988,181-82 (list of texts cited); 
Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1967 
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zhan chilong 

Vr&il 

"beheading the Red Dragon" 


Menstrual blood is called Red Dragon (diilong >. fit.) in *neidan , by analogy 
with male semen, which is called White Tiger (haiku I fir. ). As menstrual blood 
is the woman's energetic basis, it must be transformed, because the Original 
Pneuma (*yuanqi) is lost w’ith menstruation as it is in men with ejaculation. 
In *nudan (inner alchemy for women), the method consists of progressively 
reducing the menses so that the menstrual flow first becomes yellow and 
then disappears altogether. ZJunt chilong and its synonym Juan chilong Hi 
ffl refer to this process. 

TTic term cJutortg to designate blood is found in the 0 Baopu zi (15.267; trans. 
Ware 1966.145). but the earliest reference to the "beheading of the Red Dragon" 
dates from no eariier than 1310. It is found in the Chunyangdtjun skenhua miao- 
tongj 1 rt? rti (Chronicle of the Divine Transformations and 

Woodrous Powers of the Imperial Lord of Pure Yang; CT.305, 7 -iib-ua; trans. 
Ang 1993). 2 work associated with *Lii Dongbin. The text recounts a story 
about the conversion of a woman called Perfected Guan (Guan zhenren IF) f( 
A) between 1241 and 1252: "The Perfected Guan from Siming i’H WJ (Zhejiang) 
came from a poor family. When her parents wanted her to marry at the age 
of seventeen, she fled and took refuge in the depth of the mountains. There 
she met an old man with blue eyes and thick eyebrow’s (i.e., Lti Dongbin). He 
drew’ a line on Guan's stomach and told her. *1 have beheaded the red dragon 
for you. Now you can join the Dao.*" 

The method is also called "transmuting blood and returning it to whiteness" 
(huaxuc gutluit ft HUM | ;) or "refining the form of Great Yin" (toiytn Iuxnxiitg 
!v * 51 * H 5 ). The return to the color white is explained by the link that exists, 
according to medical and alchemical concepoons, between maternal milk and 
menstrual blood. Two days before menstruation, the maternal juices descend 
to the abdomen, become red and flow’ out. According to the third precept in 
the Xtwang mu nuxxu zhengtu shtze 1 * J J fe fS d ■£ | \] I (Ten Principles of 
the Queen Mother of the West on the Comet Path of Female Cultivation), 
"the supreme prccclcsbal jewel (xianrisit zJuhao vt K r Vi), similar to a star or 
a pearl, is placed in the uterus during puberty. ... If* at this time a girl knows 
how to maintain a pure nature and protect herself from licentious games, she 

can stop the flow at the Dark Enclosure (yeulu fH I?|. the pubis)-TYiis thing 

achieves Original Unity (yuanyt ) and neither transforms itself into Red 
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Pcaiis(chizhtt Vi*.) nor into Celestial Waters (rtangui t . the first menses). 
However, in a common woman ... it becomes hot like fire, forces the gates 
and goes down, breaking the doors and flowing out" (see also Wile 1992.194). 
The nineteenth-century Talytn Itanxing fa V PS m: tti (Method of Refining the 
Form of Great Yin) says: “When Real Yang is blooming, the menses naturally 
end and the breasts retract like those of a man. this is called beheading of the 
Red Dragon.'" 

"Beheading the Red Dragon" takes place dunng the first of the three stages in 
the Ming and Qing system of neidan practice. In men, this stage consists of refining 
essence to transmute it into pneuma. In women, it consists of "refining the form of 
Great Yin," which is achieved by developing inner concentration and by a controlled 
stimulation of sexual energy, especially through the massage of breasts. 

Catherine DESPEUX 

Despeux 1990. 24 *hS 8 ; Furth 1999. 70 - 9 } 
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Zhang Boduan 

9S7M082; zi: Pingshu (:(; fuxo: Ziyangzhenren i‘( K (Real 
Man of Purple Yang); also known as Zhang Yongcheng iU l|| ffc 

A name of Tiantai A' v (Zhejiang). Zhang Boduan is considered the first patn- 
arch of the Southern Lineage (‘Nanzong) of *nc\dan. His wort the * Wuzhen 
pun (Folios on Awakening to Perfection), is one of the foremost alchemical 
texts since the Northern Song period. The main documents on his life arc 
his preface and postface to the Wuzhen pun, dated 1075 and 1078, respectively, 
and three other sources: Lu Sichcng's W ■!- "Wuzhen pian )i" If, 1 iVi5 fit! 
(Note on the Wuzhen pian ; 1161/1173), found at the beginning of the Wuzhen 
pian sanzhu 1 , l*( \ 1 (Three Commentaries to the Wazhen pian ; CT142); 

*Wcng Baoguang's "Zhang zhenren benmo" ft; \ J; }. (The Story of the 
Perfected Zhang), in the Wuzhen zhizhi xuangshuo sansheng biyiio ft »T 
rfi 4 k : Hi J (Straightforward Directions and Detailed Explanations on the 
Wuzhen pian and the Secret Essentials of the Three Vehicles; CT 145. i*a-i 6 b); 
and the biography in the * Lisht zhcnxan tuiao tongpan (49.7^-112). The last 
work states that Zhang lived from 984 to 1082. Most scholars, however, accept 
the dates 987-1082 given in the Sdruhcrtg biyao. 

According to these sources, Zhang Boduan. a scholar and jirtslii. began his 
career as a dvil servant. Shortly afterward, having committed an error while 


ZHANG IODIAS 


till 


performing his duties, he was banished to Lmgnan v) \c (the Guangdong/ 
Guangxi region) and placed in charge of the army register. During the Zhiping 
reign period (1064-67). Zhang served as advisor to Lu Shen R ,‘ft (1022-70). an 
army commander in Guilin lt (Guangxi). and followed Lu when he was 
transferred to Chengdu (Sichuan). There, in 1069. Zhang received alchemi¬ 
cal teachings from a Perfected (or Real Man. *zhenren). After La's death in 
1069. Zhang was sent to Qinlong V 1$ (the Gansu /Shaanxi region) where 
he served Ma Mo *!, ?.t; (ft 1064-1100). When Ma was recalled to the capital, 
Zhang gave him the Wuzhen pi an and asked him to circulate it. Zhang later 
accompanied Ma to Yunnan, and died there on April 15, 1082. After he was 
cremated, his disciples found an unusual amount of relies (shdi fr f 1 !) in his 
ashes. In 1196. a bridge in Tiantai was renamed Wuzhen qiao | r *, u \t( (Bridge 
of the Awakening to Perfection), and the following year Zhang's house was 
declared a monument, later becoming the site of a shrine in his honor. 

Besides the Wuzhen pun, Zhang Boduan is credited with the authorship of 
three other works: 

1. Wuzhen puinshtyi tn f( u J&ifl (Supplement to the Wuzhen pun ; CT 144; 
sec Wong Shiu Hon 1978b). 

2. Turing j 1 nn Qinghud tnwn jinbao neilun danjue ;Vj IrK) »'j *V* Z 

IV 17 i+ (Alchemical Instructions on the Inner Refinement of the 

Golden Treasure, a Secret Text from the Golden Box of the Jade Clarity 
Transmitted by the Immortal of Green Florescence. CT 240). actually 
written by a disciple in the Luofu Mountains (*Luofu shan. Guangdong; 
Chen Bing 1985.36). 

3. *Jindan iihit zi (Four Hundred Words on the Golden Elixir), ascribed to 
Zhang but likely by *Bai Yuchan. 

Zhang Boduan's basic premise was the unity of the Three Teachings. i.c.. 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. Although he advocated the joint cul¬ 
tivation fshuangxiu) of one's inner nature and vital force (*xutg and ming), his 
neiiian practice begins with basic techniques to strengthen die vital force and 
ends with Chan methods of meditation and sudden enlightenment. In his later 
years, in fact. Zhang seems to haw turned to Chan Buddhism, and his Wuzhen 
pun shiy\ is a miscellanea dealing with Chan topics. The preface to the Wuzhen 
pun zftusJtt <f{ [\ , • F (Commentary and Exegesis to the WkzJtm pun ; CT 

145) even says that Zhang preached Buddhist doctrines before his death, with 
a disciple named Liu Fcng2hcn !*| jfc u . In the postface to the Wuzhen pun . 
Zhang indeed presents himself as a follower of the Sixth Patriarch of Chan 
Buddhism, Huincng V rjfc (638-713). 

The Perfected whom Zhang Boduan claims to have met in 1069 is never 
mentioned by name, but Weng Baoguang states that it was the deity Qing- 
chcng zhangren .7 -re L A (Great Man of Mount Qingchcng; Wkzften pun 
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zhushi Hi n CfE l T. CT 145. preface, ia>. A later tradition followed by Bai 
Yuchan and his disciples identifies this 
ings were transmitted directly to ‘Shi Tai and indirectly to Liu Yongnian ' 3 \ 
A; i| (fL 1138-68). who was Weng Baoguang's master. Zhang himself did not 
found a school, but was acknowledged as the first patriarch of Nanzong in 
the thirteenth century. 


deity as ‘Liu Haichan. Zhang's teach- 


Farzeen BALDRLiN-HUSSEIN 


Lj Boltz J. M. 1987a. 173-74; Davis and Chao 1939: Hussein 1976; Qing Xitai 
1994,1: 497 

% Jindan iifon zi: Wuzhen pian ; ncuidn; Nanzong 


Zhang Daokng 




second century; zi; Gongqi & fit or Puhan Hi $; 
also known as Zhang Ling {JJ p£ 


Widely revered as the founder of Taoist religion, Zhang Daoling was a seminal 
figure closely linked to the origin of the Way of the Celestial Masters (‘Tianshi 
dao). Traditional historical accounts say that he was born in Feng ’J, in the 
kingdom of Pci i»t (Jiangsu) and journeyed to Sichuan, perhaps during Han 
Shundi s reign (125-144 cb ). in search of the way of transcendence. ‘Gc Hong's 
fourth-century ‘SJienxian zhxuin portrays him as an alchemist and former stu¬ 
dent at the imperial academy, but there is no corroborating evidence for this 
within early Taoist history and it seems Likely that this is yet another example 
of Gc transforming everyone into an advocate of his own practice. 

The signal event in Zhang Daoling's life occurred according to tradition in 
142, atop a mountain variously given as ‘Hemingshan (Crane-call Mountain) 
or Hunting shan *Jl ill (Swan-call Mountain) and usually placed to the west 
of Chengdu. Although standard histories say merely that he fabricated Taoist 
(or talismanic) texts there, Taoist sources claim that he was visited by a divine 
figuie, the Suptemc Lord Lao (•Laojun). accompanied by a large retinue. 
This deity’ bestowed upon Zhang the aforementioned scriptures, the title of 
Celestial Master (‘ruruJu), and the Covenant with the Powers of Orthodox 
Unity (zhengyi mengwei .1 "’! lyV,). This marked the inception of the Way 

of the Celestial Masters or Way of Orthodox Unity (‘Zhengyi). which was 
transmitted to his son ‘Zhang Heng. and through him to Daoling's grandson. 
‘Zhang Lu. It is uncertain what elements of church organization and doctrine 
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Pig *7 Pa*u td scrofl of Zhing Daoling. 

The scroll a owned by a Taoist master 
in Chingshui rft i,Ifcidnin£ Taiwan. 
Photograph by Julian Pas. 

attested during Zhang Lu's life date to Zhang Daoling's period, but some 
sacred texts (Gc Hong records twenty-four scrolls and an inscription from 173 
ce mentions twelve), the covenant, and the title of Celestial Master all seem 
to be part of the founding revelation. 

Legends gathered quickly about the figure of Zhang Daohng. One of the 
earliest, known already to the painter Gu Kaizhi \ ft «V(392-467). concerned 
two disciples. Wang Chang i. [i and Zhao Sheng Ifj Vf t whom Zhang Daoling 
tested on Mount Yuntai (Yuncai shan ilj). 

Zhang Daoling has a special place within the history of Taoism. He is 
frequently acknowledged in rituals as the patriarch of the liturgical tradition, 
and he is often represented among the set of paintings that constitute a priest's 
sacred arena or ran iW. He is typically portrayed carrying a sword and riding 
a tiger, attributes associated with his exorostic powers. 

Terry KLEEMAN 

L_> Bokcnlump 1997. 34 and passim; Campany 2002, 349-56; Giles L. 1948, 
60-64; Liu Ts'un-yan 2005; Ofuchi Ninji 1991. 39-46; Qing Xitai 1988-95. 1; 
156-62; Robinct 1987c 

Tianshi dao, Wudoumi dao; Zhcngyi 
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Zhang Enpu 


1904-^9. zi: Hcqin fl\ V-; hoc: Ruiling Vi tfi 
(Auspicious Longevity) 


The first son of the sixty-second Celestial Master *Zhang Yuanxu (1862-1924} 
and Lady Wan (1874-1934), Zhang Enpu served as the Celestial Master 
of the sixty-thitd generation for a total of forty-five years, from 1924 until his 
demise. When Communist troops occupied the Celestial Master headquarters at 
Mount Longhu (‘Longhu shan Jiangxi) in 1931, Zhang took refuge in Shanghai 
where he continued his ritual practices until he was able to return home in 
1936. Ten years later he went back to Shanghai and established the Shanghai 
Taoist Association (Shanghai daojiao hui T. ii'ij ji i ft) to serve as the center 
for an ambitious program of research and education. 

In Apnl 1949 Zhang vacated his home at Mount Longhu and settled in Taipei, 
Taiwan. Supported by a pension from the Ministry of the Interior, he took 
up residence at the jucxiu gong fjrft* (Palace of Awakened Cultivation), a 
•Quanzhen abbey in Taipei. Zhang sought and eventually gained permission 
in 1950 to set up the Taiwan Taoist Association (Taiwan sheng daojiao hui . 
# ?? iQ 'fi ft) so as to revive Taoist practice in consonance with the ‘Zhengyi 
teachings of the newdy relocated Celestial Master lineage. Seven years later a 
Taoist Devotees Association (Daojiao Jushi hui 1 • ft) and Taoist Great 

Ritual Masters Association (Daojiao da fashi hui jQ f'( fifift) emerged 
to encourage teaching and publication, registration of temples, and proper 
training of all personnel. Chief among the publications that Zhang helped 
to achieve is the 1962 reprinting of the Ming Taoist Canon (see 'Zhenpong 
dat>zang). He spoke of this goal during an interview with the American scholar 
Holmes Welch, whose published account records the date of Zhang s birth as 
1894, the year of the horse, rather than the year of the dragon (1901) generally 
given in Chinese accounts of the patriarchy. 

In 1964 Zhang canicd his mission to the Malay Peninsula. Four years later 
he was elected to serve as director of the Taoist Association of the Republic of 
China (Zhonghua minguo daojiao hui 1 1 ! : ii !»’ Jfl jQ VJ ft), which superseded 
the Taiwan Taoist Association. Shortly after a visit to the Philippines Zhang 
penshed at home in Taipei and the position of Celestial Master of the sixty- 
fourth generation fell to his nephew* Zhang Yuanxian ’f - ‘t. 


Juduh M. BOLTZ 
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Lj Burkhaixh 1953-58. 1:132-35: Welch 1957-58; Zhangjiyu 1990. 114-15; Zhang 
Yuanxian 1977 .103-5 

% Zhengyi 


Zhang Guolao. one of the Eight Immortals (•fcoxian). is actually Zhang Guo 
ft *|».a Tang dynasty ‘fungshi (master of methods). Since his age was consid¬ 
ered uncountable, he was given the appellation Lao £ (Elder), and so was 
known as Zhang Guolao (Zhang Guo. die Elder). His biography appears in 
the Jtu Tangshu (Old History of the Tang} and the Xin Tangshu (New History 
of the Tang). Acconling to it, Zhang Guo. while living as a hermit on Mount 
Zhongtiao (Zhongdao shan : | 1 IS ill) in Hengzhou I:-/' H\ (Hebei), was invited 
to court by the Empress Wu (r. 690-705). but did not obey the summons, 
pretending to be dead. Later, in the time of Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56). he 
was invited to court at the eastern capital of Luoyang. Xuanzong is said to 
have questioned him closely on everything from political issues to the drugs 
of immortality. 

When Xuanzong had the fangshi Xing Hepu tf|! ft i i? . skilled at calculating 
people's life spans, calculate Zhang Guos. Zhang told him: “I was born in the 
bingzi \ year of Emperor Yao and acted as a palace attendant to him.** 
Acconling to traditional chronology, this placed his birth around 2100 bce . He 
was also asked to pit his skills against the fangshi Shi Yeguang lit! )t. who 
was famed for his clairvoyance, but Shi was not able even to see his form. 
TTicn Xuanzong told a eunuch, a famous strong man. that he had heard that 
a person who could drink an extract of fin (monkshood or wolfsbane, an 
herb containing a deadly poison) without writhing in agony was a true adept, 
and had Zhang Guo do so in the time of greatest cold. Zhang Guo drank down 
three cups of it. and only became gloriously drunk. "Bad wine, isn't it!" he 
exclaimed and fell asleep. On waking, when he looked in a mirror. Zhang Guo 
found that his teeth had been completely burned. He onicrcd an attendant to 
fetch an iron staff, and proceeded to knock his teeth out. These he placed in 
his sash. Then he rubbed his gums with some ointment he had with him. and 
as he slept a little while later, new white teeth sprang forth- This persuaded 
Xuanzong that Zhang Guo truly was a divine person. He wanted to give his 
sister Yu 2 hcn Gongzhu i'l }£ I to Zhang as a wife, but Zhang refused and 
returned to Hengzhou. At this time, the emperor bestowed on him the name 
of Tongxuan xiansheng & *V; I (Elder of Pervading Mystery). Nothing is 
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known of his later whereabouts, but Xuanzong built a Taoist monastery at 
Puwu ill (Hebei), where Zhang Guo had his hermitage, and called it Qixia 
guan ; J i'j V (Abbey of Dwelling in Mist). It is said that Zhang Guo wrote 
a work called Yin/ii png xuanjti • ft S? £ i (Arcane Expbeation of the Yxnfu 
)ing). This may peihaps be the “Yellow Emperors *Yxnfu png in one scroll” 
annotated by Zhang Guo and included in the Taoist Canon (CT112, and YJQQ 
K5.ia-na). 

Bodi Standard Histories of the Tang dynasty contain much the same ma¬ 
terial as that given above, but in the story quoted in the "Divine Immortals" 
("Shenxian" Milt)section of the Taipingguangp H (Extensive Records 

of the Taiping Xmgguo Reign Period. 97$), Zhang Guo's mystical power is 
accentuated. For example, when die Taoist *Yc Fashan is asked by Xuan2ong 
about Zhang Guo's real identity; he replies, "He is the essence of primordial 
Chaos, from the time when Heaven and Earth first split apan." Having re¬ 
vealed the secret, he is punished and falls dead, blood pouring from him. Later, 
when Zhang Guo's coffin is opened after his death, his body is found to have 
disappeared. The fact that there were no remains in the grave was believed 
to indicate that Zhang Guo had obtained "release from the corpse"' (•shi/ie) 
and become immortal. 

YOSHIKAWA Tdihio 

LU Litde 2000b, 328-29; sec also bibbography for the entry “hoxiiin 
% bdXtin: HAGIOGRAPHY 


Zhang Guoxiang 




M611; 21: Wenzheng fuw: Xinzhan .Gif 1 . (Mindful) 


The loss of his son led the forty-ninth Celestial Master Zhang Yongxu iL 
4 n fl-1566) to designate his nephew’ Zhang Guoxiang as his successor. 
The Longqing Emperor (r. 1567-72). however. did not look favorably on the 
•Zhengyi patriarchy and stripped Zhang of his title, demoting him to a Fifth 
Rank post as Supervisor of the *Shangqing gong (Palace of Highest Clarity’) 
at Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan, Jiangxi). In 1577 the Wanli Emperor (r. 
1573-1620) renewed imperial recognition of Zhang as Celestial Master of the 
fiftieth generation. When Zhang presented himself at the capital of Nanjing 
(Jiangsu), the emperor ordered a restoration of the Chaotian gong ?JJ K ‘A 
(Palace in Homage to Heaven) to serve as Zhang's residence and personally 
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inscribed a tablet identifying it as the Longhu shan zhcnrcn fu i\ fjg ill i l K 
•; (Bureau of the Perfected of Mount Longhu). He also arranged Zhang's 
betrothal to the daughter of his Commandant-escort Xic Gongzhao ,'0 'sit 
Zhang remained in the capital for thirteen years. 

In 1607 the emperor ordered Zhang to oversee the compilation and publi¬ 
cation of a supplement to the Taoist Canon of the Zhengtong reign period, 
which came to be known as the * Wanli xu daozang (Supplementary Taoist 
Canon of the Wanli Reign Penod). When a flood in 1609 left the Shangqmg 
gong in ruins. Zhang appealed to the emperor for funds to repair the abbey 
but did not survive to see its full restoration. The emperor honored him with 
the construction of the Mingyangguan J| RJ S) (Abbey of Luminous Yang) 
at his burial site in Jinqi \r $ (Jiangxi), southwest of Mount Longhu. 

The 1607 supplement to the Taoist Canon includes a copy of the •Han 
ttansht shijia (Lineage of the Han Celestial Master) by ‘Zhang Zhengchang, 
with eight additional biographies supplied by Zhang Guoxiang. He is also 
credited with the compilation of a Longhu shanzht i.V. 11 i (Monograph of 
Mount Longhu) in }Juan. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

Q 1 Oyanagi Shigeta 19*4* 347 - 4 *L Zhang Jiyu 1990, 20&-9. Zhang Yuanxian 
1977. 90-91 

28 Han riansht shtjia; Wanli xu daozang, Zhengyi 


Zhang Heng 

ft# 

M79; zi: Lingzhen '• T( 


Zhang Heng is traditionally regarded as the second leader of the Way of the 
Celestial Masters (‘Tianshi dao) and early church documents refer to him 
as the inheriting master” (juJu lift). Little else is known about him. Early 
historical sources merely state that he acceded to leadership of the movement 
on ‘Zhang Daoling’s death and passed his position on to his son. ‘Zhang 
Lu. There arc no dates for his birth, but a sixth-century source says that he 
became leader on the seventh day of the first lunar month of 178. He is said 
to have attained the Dao and ascended to Heaven the following year. Zhang 
Lu’s mother, presumably Heng’s wife, was famous for her magical powers and 
youthful appearance and was patronized by Liu Yan ‘i\ *!,. Governor of Yizhou 
>: l (Sichuan). Commentators as cariy as Pei Songzhi & K; I (372-451) have 
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speculated that the Zhang Xiu (ft mentioned as a local religious leader in 
Sichuan at this time might in fact be an error for Heng. 

Terry KLEEMAN 

L_> Ofuchi Ninji 1991.39-46 
% Ttanshi dao; Wudoumi dao 


Zhang Jixian 

1092-1 1 26; zijiawcn |R|. Daozheng ll* . Zunzheng •) .! ,hao: 
Xiaoran zi 1ft . (Master of Swiftness). Xujing xiansheng *¥j 
vfe 'I (Elder of Empty Quiescence) 


Zhang Jixian succeeded his unde, the twenty-ninth Celestial Master Zhang 
Jingduan * (io 49 ?-iioo?), as *Zhengyi patriarch of the thirtieth genera¬ 
tion. His father Zhang Churen i served as magistrate of Linchuan f/i 

(Jiangxi). He is said to have remained mute until the age of five when 
the call of a rooster suddenly evoked from his lips a remarkably insightful 
quatrain. Four years later, at the age of nine, Zhang inherited the mantle of 
the Celestial Master patriarchy. 

Accounts of Zhang s exploits as exorcist, rain maker, and qucller of flood 
demons arc featured in a range of narrative texts, the best known of which 
is the opening episode of the Shuihu zhuan * V (Water Margin). Two 
biographic resources in the Taoist Canon dearly drew’ on a comparable body 
of lore. A concise chronidc is recorded in the *Lish 1 zhcnxtan ri dao ton^ftan 
(i 9 .nb-i 3 a). Ostensibly verbatim transcriptions of Zhang's conversations with 
Song Huizong (r 1100-1125) arc induded in the corresponding entry of the 
ttanshi shijia fc.ia-c>b). 

Zhang Jixian reportedly answered the summons of Huizong four times. 
The emperor is said to have been so impressed with Zhang’s success in ritual 
practice and his pedagogical approach that he honored him in 1105 with the 
title Xujing xiansheng (Elder of Empty Quiescence). Zhang resisted Huizong's 
effort to retain him in the capital. When he disclosed the need to restore the 
Celestial Master compound at Mount Longhu ( # Longhu shan. Jiangxi), the 
emperor authonzed a massive reconstruction and enlargement of the estate. 
Huizong's short-lived successor Song Qinzong (r. 1125-27) issued an urgent 
call for Zhang to return to Btanliang ;]•’ •({ (Henan). Before he could comply, 
Zhang expired at the Tianqing guan K 12 u (Abbey of Celestial Blessings) 
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in 5 izhou ' HI (Anhui) on the very day that the capital fell to the Jurchcns. 
Numerous stones evolved around reputed sightings of Zhang throughout the 
countryside thereafter. 

The Taoist Canon contains two collections of writings traced to Zhangjixian. 
A sequence of hcptasyllabic quatrains is printed without prefatory nutter as 
the AftngzJim penning zfuingsong :Uj i'l in i . fl (Exemplary Lauds on Illumi¬ 
nating Perfection and Smashing Falsity; CT 979). The late fourteenth-century 
‘Diofa kutyuan (Corpus of Taoist Ritual, j. 71) includes a vanant form of this 
text under the title Xujing tianshx powang zhang \{\ >l\ K ill ® £ '3 <Stan2as by 
the Celestial Master of Empty Quiescence on Smashing Falsity). The Sjnxlti 
dai rurtilti Xujingzhenjun yulu I He fc till fcfi Wj I'l 1 1 mi ft (Recorded Sayings 
of the Thirtieth Generation Celestial Master, Perfected Loni of Empty Qui¬ 
escence; CT 1249). compiled by ‘Zhang Yuchu, brings together a diverse body 
of both verse and prose. According to his preface of 1395. the forty-third Cele¬ 
stial Master prepared this text for publication after searching through temple 
libraries for the lost works of his ancestor. High-ranking officials arc named 
as the recipients of a number of Zhang Jixians communications. Among the 
best known compositions is the "Dadao ge" L j 1 T. (Song of the Great Dao) 
that, according to Zhang Yuchu s hagiographic account, the thirbeth Celestial 
Master submitted to Song Huizong. Closing the anthology is Zhang Jixians 
farewell address, also recorded in the Celestial Master hagiography. The authen¬ 
ticity of writings ascribed to Zhang in these two anthologies remains in some 
eases open to question. Additional texts in his name appear in various other 
compilations within the Taoist Canon. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

L_ Boltz J. M. 1987a, 63.116.189. and 194-95; Kubo Noriuda 1987a; Sun Kckuan 
19 ^ 8 , *3-40; Zhang Yuanxian 1977. 71-73 
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Zhang Keda 

1118-63; «: Zixian ;• VJ; hao: Guanmiao xiansheng VJl 4 V 3 C T. 
(Elder Who Observes the Marvelous) 


Named the thirty-fifth Celestial Master in 1230 after more than two decades of 
unclear leadership in the ‘Zhengyi (Orthodox Unity) headquarters on Mount 
Longhu (‘Longftu shan. Jiangxi). Zhang Keda held tenure at a time of both 
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great confusion and vitality in the centers of Taoist authority. After Zhang 
Jingyuan -|*1 !:!;$!|, the heir apparent of the thirty-fourth Celestial Master 
Zhang Qingxian •!; it (M209*. Keda’s unde), passed away prematurely. 
Zhang Boyu jUf.” HE (Keda's grandfather) took over the affairs of Celestial 
Master, but his early death without a ready heir apparent put the instructional 
and ntual duties of Celesual Master in the hands of Zhang Tianlin K R 
(M230. Keda’s father). When Tianlin passed away in nyo under the reign 
of Song LLzong (r. 1224-^4). Zhang Keda. just twelve years old. became the 
thirty-fifth Celestial Master. 

During Keda's tenure, many ritual masters reportedly came to his moun¬ 
tain to receive their official Taoist registers (*lu). His spiritual pedigree was 
helpful in getting him summoned to Lizong's court in 1236. 12*8, and 12)9 
to deal with various disruptions in the natural order. In 1239 he received the 
title Elder Who Observes die Marvelous (Guanmiao xiansheng). In 1254 the 
Mongol court summoned him again, giving him control over the three main 
Taoist initiation centers (Longhu shan. ‘Maoshan. and ‘Gczao shan) and 
Taotst abbacies in the Southern Song, and put him in charge of the Palace of 
the Dragon s Soanng (Longxiang gong ). He oversaw the rebuilding of 

the Abbey of Perfect Virtuousness (Zhenyi guan 1 ’ jf|) on Mount Longhu. 
and extended its land holdings, while also succeeding in removing them from 
the tax rolls. In the fourth lunar month of 1262 he handed over his ceremonial 
sword and seal to his second son, ‘Zhang Zongyan (1244-91). who became 
the thirty-sixth Celestial Master, before passing away. 

Lawdl SKAR 

CJ BoltzJ. M. 19&74. 5 S 
% Zhengyi 


Zhang Liang 

5 ft ft. 

MB7 bce; zl Zifang 


Zhang Liang was the chief military strategist and political adviser to Liu Bang 
j i IE (M95 bcb ), the first emperor of the Han, in the campaigns that established 
that dynasty. Zhang's extraordinary ability to predict the right course of action 
seems to have derived from the teachings of the Taigongbingfa K jj. (The 
Grand Duke's Art of War), a book bestowed on him by an old man in plain 
clothes who turned out to be Sir Yellow Stone (Huangshi gong »? fi H) after 
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ihcir celebrated encounter. Zhang's success in advising Liu Bang is detailed in 
his biography in Ship 55 (crans. Watson 1961. 134-51). For services rendered he 
was enfeoffed as the Marquis of Liu (Liu hou frf ). In this otherwise standard 
narrative of diplomacy and war, Zhang is credited with practices and attitudes 
that appear unmistakably Taoist. When ill. he is said to have practiced *daoy\n 
exercises and to have given up eating grain. Later; he retired from public life, 
expressing the desire to “roam with - Chisong at" In retirement he studied 
abstaining from grains (*bigu) t datyin. and lightening the body (qtngiJim f ’ 
f), In later Taoist tradition, he is said to have been the eighth (or sometimes 
sixth or ninth) generation ancestor of *Zhang Daoling. 

Benjamin PENNY 


L_> Bauer 1956 
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Zhang Liusun 

5 ft 

1248-1322; zi: Shihan f|«I , )* 


Zhang Liusun is one of die few court Taoists who managed to influence the 
religious policy of the Chinese empire while keeping his reputation untar¬ 
nished. Born into a family remotely related to the Celestial Masters, Zhang 
was educated on Mount Longhu (* Longhu shan. Jiangxi), a hereditary calling 
for his clan. He w r as only twenty-eight when, in 1276. he accompanied the 
thirty-sixth Celestial Master. *Zhang Zongyan (1244-91), to an audience with 
the Mongol emperor Khubilai khan (Shizu. r.1260-1294). At that time Khubi- 
lai had entered Jiangnan i 1 ?j in a campaign to annihilate the Song empire, 
which would take three more years to complete. Zhang Zongyan was invited 
to stay at court, like the patriarchs of other religious orders recognized and 
granted autonomy by the Mongols. However. Zhang Zongyan disliked the 
climate of Yanjing (Beijing) and returned to Mount Longhu. leaving Liusun 
as his delegare. The imperial family took a sating liking to the young Taoist, 
and after the latter cured Khubilai‘s mother, he rose to a position of prestige 
that he was never to abandon. Several miracles performed for Khubilai and the 
next four emperors augmented his aura and helped to maintain his political 
advisory role. He was proposed as a candidate to become Celestial Master, 
but declined firmly; he was then made the first patriarch of a newly created 
institution, the ‘Xuanjiao. 


*2*2 
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Zhang's influence at court enabled him to further the cause of southern 
intellectuals willing to assume high political positions, but he did so carefully 
and never found himself too involved with the losing side in the volatile world 
of mid-Yuan politics. His support and stable position endeared him so much 
to southern scholars that they unanimously heaped praise on him. especially 
in several funerary inscriptions. He also successfully pushed for institutional 
independence for the Taoist administration. Many of his disciples filled the 
higher positions within die TaoLSt administration in southern China. His in¬ 
fluence. privileges, and titles (but not his nobility rank, which no other Taoist 
attained under the Yuan) passed on to his disciple *Wu Quanjic (1269-1*46) 
when the latter became his successor. 

While Zhang Liusun is widely documented as a political figure, his private 
life and attitudes arc little known, and none of his writings survive. Neverthe¬ 
less. Zhang left an important legacy independent of his imperial connections: 
just before his death, he initiated the building of Beijing's *Dongyuc miao 
(Shrine of the Eastern Peak) with his own private funds, to repay the favors 
that fate had granted him. The Dongyuc miao was to become one of China's 
most important temples. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

L_> Qing Xitai 1994. 1: $ 57 - 59 ; Takahashi Bunji 1997; Rinaker Ten Brocck and 
Yiu 1950-51 
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Zhang Lu 

?- 2 i 5 or 216; zt Gongqi ft! 


Zhang Lu was the grandson of # Zhang Daoling and the third hereditary leader 
of the Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao). While alive he was called 
simply "master" (shijun [lit (!*) and early church documents refer to him as 
the "continuing master" (xiiki [ )|i). Zhang Lu's mother was said to possess 
demonic arts (guidni) v 1 , in) and maintained a "youthful appearance" (skaoreng 
/ ?r); through these arts she drew dose to Liu Yan f i\ *!,, Governor of Yizhou 
1 'a Hi (Sichuan), and no doubt facilitated Lu's rise to power. 

Standard histones record that in 191. Zhang Lu, having taken a commission 
as Commander of Volunteers (duy\ stma ft ft i| f ) under Liu Yan. attacked 
and killed the Governor of Hanzhong 1 1 *, then established a theocratic state 
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in Hanzhong and Ba Li comniandcrics (modern Sichuan/Shaanxi), uniting 
the indigenous population of Zong pi tribesmen and die local Han Chinese 
inhabitants. One account says that at this time he also killed Zhang Xiu 'JK 
and assimilated his followers. In 200, a rift developed between Lu and Liu Yan's 
son and successor, Lju Zhang ;'| Jv. whom Lu thought “stupid and cowardly"; 
when Lu rebelled, Liu Zhang killed his mother and younger brother. Zhang Lu 
came to an accommodation ivith the Han state and accepted from them the 
tides Leader of Palace Attendants Quelling the People (Zhengmin 2 honglang 
Jiang !r‘ 1 ) and Governor of Hanning i V *• $ (Hunan). The Hanzhong 

state survived until 21s, when, after initially retreating into Ba commandcry, 
Zhang Lu surrendered to Cao Cao M )V_. Cao enfeoffed him as Marquis in 
Lang [i'll (Sichuan) and General Quelling the South (Zhennan jiang jun 
•!(>. and married daughters to some of his sons, but Lu died soon thereafter, 
in 215 or 216. and was buried in Ye (Henan). The Hanzhong community 
was divided, with one portion being transferred to the northwest and another 
being setded near the capital of Ye. in central China. 

In fact. Zhang Lu*s role in the founding of the Celestial Master sect was of 
great significance. All of the social features of the sect, including the system of 
parishes ( # zJtt), the "charity lodges" (yiske J 5 . fr), the public works, the Three 
Assembbes (•sanfiMi). etc., arc clearly attested only within the context of Lu s 
millennial Hanzhong state, though all arc sometimes traced back to Zhang 
Daoling. Moreover, Lu is the likely author of the ‘Xujng'cr commentary to 
the Ljxozx (Bokenkamp 1997. 58-59). As such, he can be seen as a significant 
theorist within the Taoist Church. His grandfather usually gets the credit, but 
Lu can legitimately be called the father of Taoist religion, much as Paul is the 
father of Christianity. 

Terry KLEEMAN 


L_i Bokenkamp 1997.34-55 and passim; Goodman 1994; Klccman 1998.76- 79 ; 
Ofuchi Ninji 1991, 46-55, Qing Xitai 1988-95,1:178-81; Robinct 1987b 
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Zhang Sanfeng 

(or: 

fning: Quanyi ^ ; zi : Junbao |! Bf 


Zhang Sanfeng ("Zhang Triple Abundance" or "Zhang Three Peaks") is a 
famous Taoist said to have lived between the end of the Yuan and begin- 
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ning of the Ming periods. His historical existence, however, is unproved. In 
early biographies—including the one in the Mtagsfoi (History of the Ming. 
209.7641-4$)—he is usually said to be a native of Ytzhou ill (Liaoning), but 
other sources give different birthplaces. According to these works he was seven 
feet high and had enormously big cars and eyes, his appearance suggested the 
longevity of a turtle and the immortality of a crane, and his beard and whiskers 
brisded like the blades of a halberd. He bed his hair into a knot and. regani- 
less of the season, wore only a garment made of leaves. In his youth. Zhang 
is supposed to have studied Buddhism under the Chan master Haiyun >»:) ?; 
(1201-56). but then mastered *ncidan and reached immortality. He was know n 
for his extraordinary magical powers as well as his ability to prophesy. 

In the first years of the Ming period, Zhang reportedly established himself 
on Mount Wudang (•'Wudang shan. Hubei), where he lived in a thatched hut. 
With his pupils he rebuilt the mountain monasteries destroyed during the wars 
at the end of the Mongol dynasty. From Mount Wudang. Zhang went to the 
Jintai guan 1- •> Pi (Abbey of the Golden Terrace) in Baoji : t 31 (Shaanxi), 
where he announced his departure, composed a hymn, and passed away. Later 
he came back to life. reavclled to Sichuan, and visited Mount Wudang again. 

Zhang San/eng as a patron saint and god. The belief in the real existence of 
Zhang Sanfeng during the early Ming dynasty is reflected in the emperors* 
continued efforts to locate him. The search for Zhang started in 1591 by order 
of the Hongwu Emperor (r. 1368-98) and was extended from 1407 to 1419 by 
the Yongle Emperor (r. 1403-24). Both sent out delegates several rimes, but 
they all returned without success. Promoted by the Ming emperors' interest, 
a cult developed around Zhang that spread widely and lasted until the later 
years of the Qing dynasty. 

As time went on, the legends multiplied and became increasingly exagger¬ 
ated. Zhang is known as the founder of quan (a claim without historical 
evidence) and the patron saint of practitioners of this technique. During the 
sixtccndi and seventeenth centuries, a connection to the sexual techniques 
Cfangzhong shu) was also established and texts dealing w'ith these practices 
were ascnbed to him. The belief that Zhang was the master of Shen Wansan 
; t . a popular deity of wealth, led to his own identity as a god of wealth 
in the seventeenth century. The Western Branch (Xipai iU) of neiiian and 
various Qing sects also regarded Zhang Sanfcng as their first patriarch. 

Works of Zhang Sanfeng. The Zhang San/eng quanji ||; : | v *1 (Complete 

Collection of Zhang Sanfeng) contains writings both ascribed to and about 
Zhang Sanfeng (Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 222-23). This work consists of eight 
whose content is as follows. 

1. Prefaces, Edicts, Biographies, Taoist Schools. Correcting Errors. Mani¬ 
festations 
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2. Prose Writings, Concealed Mirrors (Yinjian ?! /PI) 

3- Essays on the Great Dao ( Dadao lun k iQ & . Straightforward Explanation 
of the Mysterious Moving Power (Xuanji zhtjiang £ i’i ,;S), Speaking 
Simply about the Dao (Daoyan quinjtn i ,Y \ 5 r) 

4. Mysterious Essentials (Xu«itt)tt0 £ 'CJ. in two parts, with a supplement} 

5. Clouds and Waters (Ytouhm , in three parts) 

6. Folios of Celestial Words (Tiankou pi an fc. I I i 3 ), Admonitions to the 
Worid (Xunshi wot ftl| pt 2 ) 

7. Scriptures of the Nine Sovereigns (jtuhuangjing 1. ‘ *;), Scripture of the 
Three Teachings (Sanjiaojing ft v J). Scripture on Salvation (Duren jing X 

Scripture on Enlightenment (Putt jing .*?{" ;*?.), Buddhist Hymns 

H. Leisurely Talks among Water and Rocks (Shuishi xiantan * <i "III $), Past 
and Contemporary Poems. Concealed Mirrors (Yinjing • til), Collected 
Records 

An edition of the Zhang Sanfeng ijiuinji is found in the 0 Daosangjiyao (vols. 

17-rB). 

Martina DARGA 

LY Qing Xitai 19H8-95. y 391-^4 and 515—^: Seidel r 97 o; Wong Shiu Hon 1979; 

Wong Shiu Hon 1982 
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Zhang Sicheng 

5ft « A 

>-1344?; si: Ciwang ‘;i ; Juio: Taixuan zi A 
(Master of Great Mystery) 


Zhang Sicheng became the thirty-ninth Celestial Master after the death of his 
father. Zhang Yucai & i t 11 (>-1316). the thirty-eighth Celestial Master. Like 
his predecessors under Mongol rule, Sicheng maintained control over the 
three major Taoist ordination centers (*Longhu shan. *Maoshan. and *Gczao 
sham and all Taoist affairs south of the Yangzi River, and continued to issue 
ordination certificates and ritual registers ( # lu) to Taoist priests. 

Receiving an imperial title from Yuan Renzong (r. 1312-20) in 1318. he was 
summoned in 1325 by Yuan Taiding (r 1324-28) and presided over a major Of¬ 
fering Cjtao) ntual in the Palace of Perpetual Spring (Changchun gong IS ft. 
the present *Baiyun guan) in Beijing, assisted by Sun Liidao if I i; jfj and * Wu 
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Quanjic (1269-1346)- He became head of the Academy of Gathered Worthies 
(Jixian yuan % \ f Fi) in 1326. Alter traveling to various sacred mountains, he 
passed away and was succeeded by his younger brother Zhang Side 1R r» V 
(M353). who became the fortieth Celestial Master- 

Zhang Sichcng is credited with the Daodc zhcnjtng ziuing/u xunsong 
f l $ 7 . • ’I i01| Ht (InstrucDonal Lauds on the Sections and Sentences of the 
Authentic Scripture of the Dao and Its Virtue; CT 698). and had a hand in 
compiling the annotated *yushu jing (Senpture of the Jade Pivot; CT 99). 

Lowell SKAR 
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Zhang Wanfu 


ft & 


fl. 710-13; hat: Dade K (Great Virtue) 


Except for remarks that he made in his own works, we know virtually nothing 
of Zhang Wanfu s life. He was a priest residing at the Taiqing guan A; ji*j (IV 
(Abbey of Great Clarity) in Changan dunng the reign of Tang Ruizong (r. 
684-90.710-12) and participated in the compilation of the *Y\qic daofingyinyi 
(Complete Taoist Scriptures, with Phonetic and Semantic Glosses). He also 
witnessed and perhaps participated in the *Lingbao and ‘Shangqing ordinations 
of Princesses Jinxian (ill (Gold Immortal) and Yuzhen 1* (Jade Perfected), 
Ruizong s daughters, on February 11 of 711 and December 1 of 712. Eight of 
his works, most written in this period, have survived in the Daozang: 

1. Duren Jingjucyinyi 7 ,V*i i R (Instructions on the Scripture on Salva¬ 

tion. with Phonetic and Semantic Glosses; 710/713; CT 95). This annotation 
of the *Durtn jing is undoubtedly a rare fragment from the yi^ic dating 
yinyi. 

2. SdnJong zhongjic wen ,H £ (All Precepts of the Three Caverns; 
710/71.3; CT 178). Here Zhang supplies eleven sets of precepts that of¬ 
ficiants administered to aspirants during initiations and ordinations. Hts 
enumeration is incomplete. 

3. Sdnshi mmghui xmgzhuditg fuguan fangsuo uen (|fi Y\ R 5 US W W fj ffi 

£ (Taboo Names. Vitae, and Locations of Home Abbey’s of the Three 
Masters; 710/713; CT 445). ’Diis is 4 collection of blank forms that priests 
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filled in with information about the officiants who presided at their ordi¬ 
nation: the Ordination Master (dusks j )|i), the Registration Master yisJu 
Ji*i lift). and the Scripture Master (Jingshs 3 $ These documents were 
used whenever a pnest performed his offices. 

4. Juan in of the *Wushang huanglu dazhat lukaxg yt lf= J; o 1 } v ft ,y 1/4 
•ft (Standard Liturgies of the Supreme Great Yellow Register Retreat; 
CT 508). Here Zhang revised and enlarged *Lu Xiujing's liturgy for the 
performance of the Nocturnal Invocation ( *suq \). In the signatures to this 
text and CT 1240 below. Zhang's title is given as pnest of the Qingdu guan 
Vi n|> vi (Abbey of the Clear Metropolis) so they were probably written 
after 713. 

5. Sandong fafu kcjic wax jfl jA ‘It f I V- (Codes and Precepts for the 
Liturgical Vestments of the Three Caverns; 710/713; CT 78B). This is a 
work devoted to describing the vestments of pnests and raiments of the 



6.Jiao sandong zhcnwtn wufa Zhtngyx mmgwe 1 1 u Ucheng y\ 7 ,|*| i*( X I * »A il 

Mr! hi H \f. f!i fi (Liturgy for Establishing an Offering with the Authentic 
Scripts and the Five Methods of the Three Caverns, and the Registers of 
the Covenant with the Powers of Orthodox Unity; date unknown; CT 
1212; part. nans. Lagenvey 1994)- Here Zhang constructed a liturgy in 
thirteen parts for petitioning the gods to bestow blessings on the souls 
of the dead by manipulating various sacred writs. 

7 Daoshi shou sandong pngfie falu zhatri li ifj • ;H ST «, A ij ft 11 
(Calendar for Sclccung the Days on which Taoist Priests should Receive 
Scriptures. Precepts, and Liturgical Registers of the Three Caverns; CT 
1240). This work supplies the proper dates for transmitting various reg¬ 
isters ( # lu) and scriptures (Kalinowski 1989-90. 95 - 96 ). 

8 . Chuanshou sandong)ing)kfalu lUahuo tff |J K ft i£ if $1 (Synopsis 
of Transmissions for Scnpturcs, Precepts, and Liturgical Registers of the 
Three Caverns, dated January 1 of 713; CT 1241). This is a survey of Taoist 
initiations and oniinations that describes admonitions, texts, oaths, pledges, 
and various other aspects of the rite. Zhang's account of the princesses’ 
investitures appears at the end of the text. Next to the m Fcngdao kqic, 
this is the main source for materials on medieval ordinations (Schippcr 
I9*5C). 

Charles D. BENN 

Li Benn 1991.137-51; Qing Xitai 1988-95. 2; 282-95 
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Zhang Yuanxu 

fcjtfiz 

1862-1924; z\: Xiaochu IP> WJ 


The son of ihc sixty-first Celestial Master Zhang Renzheng ||i ( i'l (1841-190;), 
Zhang Yuanxu held the position of Celestial Master of the sixty--second gen¬ 
eration for rwenty-one years, from 1904 until his demise. In 1910 the Amencan 
Methodist missionary Carl Kupfer called upon Zhang and published an account 
of his visit, together with photographs. Upon the establishment of the Republic 
of China in 1912, the Chief Military Commission of Jiangxi terminated the 
authority of the Celestial Master patriarchy, confiscating their estate at Mount 
Longhu (*Longhu shan. Jiangxi) and revoking their entidement- 

Two years later President Yuan Shikai }£ |t| 'jr (1859-1916) restored both 
land and tide to Zhang Yuanxu. He travelled widely thereafter, extending the 
influence of his legacy from Beijing and Tianjin to Shanghai and Hankou. 
At a meeting in Shanghai of the Taoist .Association of the Republic of China 
(Zhonghua minguo daojiao zonghui ; p v ICH 3 (> RsS*. $?) attended by rep¬ 
resentatives of *Zhcngyi temples throughout Jiangsu and Zhejiang, Zhang 
proposed building schools, hospitals, and various industries to revitalize the 
Taoist heritage of China. He perished in Shanghai without seeing the fruition 
of these plans and was succeeded by his eldest son *Zhang Enpu. His grave 
at Mount Longhu was completely restored in 1994. under the initiative of a 
devotee from Malaysia. 

Zhang's writings include the Bu Han tianshi shtfla fill ;*•) K Bff flf # (Supple¬ 
mentary Lineage of the Han Celestial Master), with a colophon dating to 
1918. This continuation of the *Han tianshi shifia, published by Oyanagi 
Shigeta, includes biographies for patriarchs from the fiftieth to the sixty-first 
generation. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

. Boltz J. M. 1987a, 63; Kupfer 1911. 91-106, Oyanagi Shigeta 1934, 347-56; 
Shanren 1994; Zhang Jiyu 1990, 213-14; Zhang Yuanxian 1977,102 
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Zhang Yuchu 

1361-1410; zt: Zixuan f :fi . Xinfu L: 
(Venerable Mound), Wuwei zi $£ •’> 


; f|); hao: Jishan iLj 
(M aster of Non-action^ 


Zhang Yuchu was the eldest son of the forty-second Celestial Master *Zhang 
Zhengchang (1335-78) and Lady Bao k ft, a fifth-generation descendant of Bao 
Hu1 t 'L!» (1182-1268; SB 832-34) of Nanchcng 1: ft* (Jiangxi). Succeeding his 
father as the forty-third Celestial Master, Zhang is remembered not only for 
his role as an influential leader of the *Zhcngyi school but also as a renowned 
scholar with a substantial literary legacy to hts name. 

The Hongwu Emperor (r. 1368-98) put Zhang in charge of all Taoist affairs 
of state in 1380 and authorized an honorary title for his mother. Over the years 
Zhang obliged the emperor by presiding over ritual services held in and around 
the capital of Nanjing (Jiangsu). In 1390 Hongwu ordered the restoration of 
the central abbey of the Celestial Master headquarters at Mount Longhu 
(•Longhu shan, Jiangxi), the *Shangqing gong (Palace of Highest Clarity ). 
The next year covertly issued talismanic registers were banned by imperial 
decree. Zhang was then given possession of a new seal in the name of the 
Zhengyi patriarchy, to be used in producing talismanic registers as safeguards 
for sacred mountain sites. 

Hongwus successor, thejianwen Emperor (r. 1399-1402), dismissed Zhang 
and so he went into retirement at a new retreat built outside Mount Longhu, 
which he called Xianquan i<: j- (Alpine Spring). By the Yonglc reign period 
(1403-24), Zhang was back in favor at court. In 1406 the Yonglc Emperor as¬ 
signed him the task of collecting and classifying Taoist writings, an endeavor 
that ultimately led to the compilation of the Da Ming daozang jtng ^ jfj w 
5 F (Scriptures of the Taoist Canon of the Great Ming), popularly known as 
the ‘Zhengtang daozang (Taoist Canon of the Zhengtong Reign Period). In 
addition to serving in a ritual capacity on behalf of the emperor, Zhang went 
twice by imperial decree to Mount Wudang (* Wudang shan, Hubei) in search 
of the legendary *Zhang Sanfeng. Not long after this quest Zhang conveyed 
his sword and seal of office to his brother Zhang Yuqmg • j in (1364-1427) 
and took his last breath. 

Zhang compiled a Longhu shanzht fk;: j j (Monograph of Mount Longhu) 
in ten judn. a fragmentary copy of which served as the foundation for a re edi¬ 
tion of the text in 1740. In addition to prefaces and colophons attached to vari¬ 
ous texts, the Ming Taoist Canon contains four titles in Zhang Yuchu's name: 
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*Ddomen shigui (Ten Guidelines for the Taoist Community). Duren shang/nn 
muwjing tongyi ;l t !*J, •':! I j A him r »j A (Comprehensive Meaning of 
the Wondrous Scripture of the Upper Chapters on Salvation; CT 89). SansJti 
dai tidnshi Xufiq g ihcnjun yvlu . |- f t AM ’i 1*1 (I ,ifi i?. (Recorded Sayings 
of the Thirtieth Generation Celestial Master. Perfected Lord of Empty Qui¬ 
escence; CT U 49 ), and Xtanquiin)i u‘ : A (Anthology of Alpine Spring. CT 
1311). A variant edition of the last title is included in the Sifcu quanshu ,l i ,»K h* 
i f r (Complete Writings of the Four Repositories) of 1782. Zhangs vast writ¬ 
ings display the many ways he sought to locate the unifying features behind 
an increasing diversity of religious expression during the Ming 

Judah M. BOLTZ 

L_> Roltz J. M. 1987a, 193-95. 210-11, and 241-42; Ding Changyun 2002; Sun 
Kekuan 1977.31 3 — 47 ; Tu Fang 1976b; Zhang Jiyu 1990. 203-4 
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Zhang Zhengchang 

1335 - 78 ;Zhongji (»t»S l: hi10 Chongiu zi ppuVi r 
(Master of the Unfathomable Emptiness) 


When Zhang Zhcngchang’s father, the thirty-ninth Celestial Master ‘Zhang 
Sichcng (?-i) 44 ?) drowned on a pilgrimage to the Five Peaks (*w uyuc), his uncle 
Zhang Side jj; iH A (M353) became Celestial Master of the fortieth generation. 
Upon his uncle s demise. Zhang supported the succession of Zhang Side's son 
Zhang Zhengyan •.& il;, (M359) as the forty-first Celestial Master. With the 
death of his cousin. Zhang Zhengchang became the forty-second Celestial 
Master in the very year his father had prophesied. 

Zhang offered a pledge of support in 1361 to the troops occupying Jiangxi 
under Zhu Yuanzhang 'f; )chi (1328-98), as the Mongol empire began to 
collapse, and gained protection of the patriarchal estate at Mount Longhu 
('Longhu shanjiangu). Twice, in 1365 and 1366. Zhu warmly received Zhang 
as an honored guest at his headquarters in Nanjing (Jiangsu). Following Zhu s 
enthronement in 1368 as the Hongwu Emperor (r. 1368-98), Zhang again paid 
homage and was given the title of Da zhenren A: i*( A (Great Man ot Perfec¬ 
tion), which, acconling to the official histoncal record, was devised to replace 
the title •turnskt that the emperor found offensive. Authorized by Hongwu 
to be in charge of all Taoist affairs of state, Zhang oversaw' appointments to 
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and restorations of temple compounds throughout the country. The emperor 
often summoned him to the capital for consultation, once notably in 1370 to 
inquire into the nature of ghosts and spirits. Zhang's mother Lady Hu iV| tL 
(1291-aftcr 1371) celebrated her eightieth birthday the same year, leading the 
emperor to bestow honorary tides on both her and Zhang s father. 

In 1377, at the emperor's behesT, Zhang joined the imperial entourage paying 
homage to the Five Peaks. Like his father, he did not live to complete the journey. 
After a visit to Mount Song (*Songshan. Henan), Zhang returned to Mount Looghu 
where he perished on the fifth day of the twelfth lunar month (4 January 137*)- Hi* 
eldest son "Zhang Yuchu succeeded him as the forty-third Celestial Master. 

The Ming Taoist Canon includes an amplified version of one compilation 
produced under Zhang's direction, the 0 Han ttansht shijia (Lineage of the Han 
Celestial Master). Song Lian ii (1310-81). author of a preface to this work, also 
composed the stele inscription mounted at Zhang's grave. The emperor him¬ 
self submitted a eulogy for the memorial service held at Mount Longhu. 

Judah M. BOLTZ 

L- BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 62; Chen Yuan 1988. 12#-42; Shiga Takayoshi 1963. Tu 
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Zhang Zixiang 




fl. ca. 600 (?>; zi: Unbo « 1f| 


Zhang Zixiang is now listed as *tuinshi (Celestial Master) during the Sui 
(581-61B) period, tenth in line of succession from *Zhang Daoting. Yet there 
arc no contemporary sources on him. and no texts diat mention him by name 
for well over half a millennium after his supposed existence. The first textual 
evidence for any line of masters claiming Zhang Daoling's spiritual authority 
dates only to the ninth century: at best, references of that period can be used 
to grant some histoncity to figures in this line going back to the start of the 
eighth century or a litdc earlier. 

This is not to deny the existence during the Sui of Taoists who claimed 
descent from Zhang Daoling. Even earlier, several such persons are mentioned 
by generauon (twelve and thirteen) in contemporary sources of the early and 
middle sixth century, and Daoxuan f (596-667) speaks of both Laozi and 
Zhang Daoling having descendants living everywhere in the empire in hts day 
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(see Guang hongmingji Ai l ]L WJ U .. T. 2105,7.134a). But in the same fashion that 
a tendency began to emerge soon after this to treat the Tang impcnal house 
as the descendants of Laozi par excellence, so one particular family of Zhangs 
based at ‘Longhu shan (Dragon and Tiger Mountain) in Jiangxi gradually 
turned into the sole representatives of ail the descendants of Zhang Daohng. 
Hie pace of this second development, however, was certainly much slower, 
since in the mid-eighth century, long after the assertion of right to rule by 
divine descent by the Tang dynasty, we still find Zhangs unconnected with 
Longhu shan claiming descent from Daoiing without assuming any position 
of privilege within Taoism. 

A shift in this situation may however have been stimulated by the spread 
of the cult of Zhang Daoling's image beyond the narrow circles of the Taoist 
priesthood to become, as it is today, the common property (particularly through 
calendars and other mass printed materials) of anyone without special Taoist 
affiliations throughout China. Again, the firmest textual evidence for the 
start of this process comes from the ninth century, though there is a source 
of that period which ascribes to a painter of the mid-eighth century an icon 
of a "ttanihT (perhaps not the great Taoist) in a Buddhist temple (see Lidat 
minghua ;i'?/ f £ } , ,11 , il. Huashi congshu cd.. 345). As for the family base of the 
Zhangs at Longhu shan. this connection can only be verified too from sources 
of the late ninth, though there is some evidence that the line of ttanshi were 
already in residence there in the early ninth century. Other materials both 
earlier (eighth century) and indeed contemporary suggest that Longhu shan 
was among a number of sites that claimed Zhang Daoling's legacy. 

In short, there is no absolute proof that Zhang Zixiang and his immediate 
successors never existed, but the conception of his role would seem to be the 
ninth-century outcome of eighth-century developments. 

TH. BARRETT 

LL Barrett 1994b. BoltzJ. M. 19*7*. 63 
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Zhang Zongyan 

5 ft 3 ? 

1244-91; zi: Shichuan |H |J|; hao: Jianqi ", (Simple and Even) 


Zhang Zongyan. the second son of the thirty-fifth Celestial Master ‘Zhang 
Keda (1218-63), became the thirty-sixth Celestial Master after his father s 
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passing. His tenure was marked by an expansion of the ‘Zhengyi (Orthodox 
Unity) religious authority at a time when the reins of political authority over 
China passed into Mongol hands. After Khubilai khan captured the Southern 
Song capital in 1276, he summoned Zongyan to his court and put him in 
charge of all Taoist affairs south of the Yangzi River. Zhang presided over 
an Offering Cjiao) in the court that year and another Offenng in the Palace 
of Perpetual Spring (Changchun gong li the present ‘Baiyun guan) 
in 1277 before returning home to Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan, Jiangxi). 
Zongyan left his disciple *Zhang Liusun (1248-1322) behind as his proxy at 
court, thus beginning the remarkable (and short-lived) history of an ad hoc 
Taoist religious institution known as the Mysterious Teaching ( A Xuanjiao). 
Zongyan returned to the capital again in 1281 to preside over another Offering 
and to extend the practice to the Taoist ordination centers on Mount Longhu. 
Mount Mao (‘Maoshan, Jian^u), and Mount Gc2ao (*Gc2ao shan, Jiangxi). 
The thirty-sixth Celestial Master was succeeded by his eldest son. Zhang Yudi 

Lywdl SKAR 
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Zhao Bichcn 

1860-aftcr 1933; hao: Qianfeng laorcn f If g A 
(Old Man of the Thousand Peaks), Shunyi zi f 
(Master Who Follows the One) 

Zhao Bichcn was born in Yangfang [Ji/; (Hebei). His appcUaoon Qianfeng 
laorcn was inspired by the name of Mount Qianfeng (Hebei), one of the cen¬ 
ters of the •Longmen school in northern China. He was the eleventh master 
in the lineage of the •Wu-Liu school, and the founder of its branch known as 
Thousand Peaks (Qianfeng T■•#). 

Zhao received teachings from several Taoist and Buddhist masters. The 
first was Liu Mingrui 1 J Y\ f,Vi (1839-1931), a # ttruLm master of Mount Qianfeng 
who prophesied his own death in 1901. His second teacher was Wuchan ft; 
* 1. whom Zhao met in 1893 in a temple in Jiangsu. Although Wuchan usually 
taught Buddhism, he reserved his teachings on *xing and mirtg fora select few. 
In 189s. Zhao met the Venerable Master Luokong (Liaokong shizun f \ x (|fj 
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Cf), who claimed to have received the methods of xing and ming dircaly from 
*Liu Huayang in 1799 Liaokong instructed Zhao to found the branch of the 
Thousand Peaks in 1921. Zhao s last teacher was Tan Zhiming ,!fl r WJ. the 
second patriarch of the Gold Mountain (Jinshan .«r ill) branch founded by 
the fourth-generation disciple of Longmen, Sun Xuanqing . g ;Vj (1517-^9). 
Tan not only had a profound influence on Zhao, but also appointed him third 
patriarch of the Gold Mountain. 

Zhao Bichcn is the author of three popular books on Nourishing Life 
(*yartgdieng): the Weisheng shcngltxue mmgzfii ffli ’!■ (Clear Di¬ 

rections on Hygiene and Physiology; after 1921; trans. Despeux 1979), the 
UfcuJteng sdnii fitjuejing LV? : j' : i£ iW (Scripture of Methods of Hygiene 
in Three-Characrcr Verses; after 1921); and the Xingm trtg/ijjiic mingzhi il u'J ; 2 * 

Wi ilf (Clear Directions on Methods for Inner Nature and Vital Force; 1933; 
part, trans. Lu K uan Yu 1970). 

Farzecn BALDRIAN HUSSEIN 
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Zhao Guizhen 

?-H46 

Zhao Guizhen was probably the most controversial Taoist master in Chinese 
history, if only because he was responsible for unleashing the only fullscale, 
empire-wide persecution of Buddhism that China ever witnessed, but even 
among those sympathetic to Taoism his reputation appears to have been decid¬ 
edly mixed. He seems to have been summoned to court in the 820s, a period 
when a succession of emperors were shortening their lives with alchemical 
experiments, and rose rapidly in imperial favor: by 826 he had been given a 
title so grandiloquent as to be rivalled only by those bestowed by Tibetans on 
contemporary Chinese Buddhist hierarchs in *Dunhuang. But the following 
year, after another imperial alchemical fatality, he w f as exiled to the far south, 
in response to the criticisms of ministers like Li Deyu y (787-850) who 
opposed the influence of holy men at court. Since Li was a patron of the 
current leader of the *Maoshan Taoist community, we must suppose that 
he was in his own eyes distinguishing between respectable holy men accept¬ 
able to aristocrats like himself and opportunists. The two men were to meet 
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again when Zhao was recalled to court by a new and enthusiastically Taoist 
emperor, Wuzong. in 840. 

Zhaos exploitation of this opportunity to egg his monarch on against the 
Buddhists was probably not offensive to Li; he patronized Buddhism too in a 
small but affluent way, but having risen by this point to a chief ministership 
could doubdess see good fiscal and other political reasons for a purge of that 
religion. On the other hand Zhao's promotion of further experiments in im¬ 
perial alchemy, which according to the diary of the visiting Japanese monk 
Ennin iV ( ("not a neutral observer," especially since he was expelled from 
the country at this point) drove the emperor to grossly violent acts of insanity, 
must have filled Li with foreboding. After he had wasted prodigious amounts 
of labor on constructing a sort of landing strip for flying immortals, Wuzong 
died from the effects of the alchemical materials he had been ingesting in 846, 
and his successor exiled Li to the deep south, where he did not long survive. 

Zhao's punishment, however, was more immediate, since reliable sources 
suggest that he was beaten to death in the market as a public spectacle. Yet 
some late Tang writers preferred to believe that he had only been exiled once 
again, and recount stories of his days at Wuzong s court reminiscent of the 
glorious high noon of imperial patronage for Taoist wonder workers one 
hundred years earlier. No doubt these anecdotes simply reflect bias of another 
type, or wishful thinking in an era of palpable decline, or at least confusion, 
since one of Zhao's colleagues, a man of some standing in the Taoist priest¬ 
hood. was indeed exiled rather than (as some sources have it) put to death. But 
the fact remains that most of what we know of Zhao Guizhen as an actor in 
history stems from the writings of those who had no reason to like him. His 
real level of attainment as a Taoist priest remains unknowable. 

T. H. BARRETT 
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Zhao Yizhen 




?-i$B2; fuio: Yuanyang zi Ifjl !*V (Master of Primary Yang) 


An initiate and major codifier of the # Qingwci (Pure Tenuity) tradition, Zhao 
Yizhen also exemplified the broad learning of Yuan and early Ming dynasty 
Taoist pnests. He was born in Anfu 6 ; fui district.Jizhou , H (Jiangxi), where 
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his father had been an official. His main biography, by the forty-third Celestial 
Master. ‘Zhang Yuchu (1561-1410), claims Zhao was a thirteenth-generation 
descendant of Zhao Dezhao MifAllfl (951-78; SB 70-71). the second son of 
SongTaizong (t 976-9 7 ), who had lived in Junyi u!«- near the Northern Song 
capital. Kaifeng (Henan). Although Zhao wanted to be an official, an illness 
reportedly kept him from taking die exams to become a Presented Scholar 
(finsfii), and a dream, bolstered by his father's assent, prompted him to turn 
to Taoism. 

Zhao first studied with the Qingwei master Zeng Guikuan 1'| 72 , who 
dwelt at the Abbey of the Cavernous Abyss (Dongyuan guan > 7 ) M Sty) in Anfu. 
He also later studied with Zhang Tianquan K 1 *. a disciple of the renowned 
‘tteidan specialist and self-proclaimed ‘Quanzhen master Jin Zhiyang jr W 
<1276-1356), at the Abbey of the Great Space (Taiyu guan ; * * ) in Jian , *, f & 
^Jiangxi). Zhao then went north to learn from U Xuanyi £ at Nanchang 
(Jiangxi), and he also learned more about alchemy from a Feng Waishi'ty, v | 

. Afterward. Zhao concentrated on the Thunder Rites CUifa) and attracted 
many disciples in the process. 

Before the Red Tuibans passed through northern Jiangxi, Zhao and his 
disciples moved west to Sichuan, after which he returned to Mount Longhu 
(•Longhu shan, Jiangxi) during the term of the forty-second Celestial Master 
•Zhang Zhcngchang (1335-78) and most likely when the great painter and 
Jin Zhiyang s disciple. Fang Congyi fj jit r. (i 30 i?-i 39 i) was there, too. From 
Mount Longhu. Zhao passed south to Yudu 7 8(1 in Ganzhou * . 4 ) (Jiangxi), 
and while at the Abbey of Purple Yang (Ziyang guan ^PJltP) he instructed 
disciples such as the Ganzhou name *Liu Yuanran (1351-14*2). Two months 
after announcing his imminent death to his disciples in 1582, Zhao passed away. 
The hagiography states that a Liu Ruoyuan j | ?VrUl (i.c.. Liu Yuanran?) and 
Cao Ximing £ IJ} (?—iJ 97 > were his main disciples. 

Wbrki. Several texts survive that Zhao may have had a hand in compiling. The 
most renowned is likely the XiiincJuuin wader btfdttg |j (if/ ?’( |> tf'. fj (Secret 
Methods Transmitted by Transcendents for External Ailments; CT 1165). Its 
1378 preface by Zhao states that the original text had been compiled by a Yang 
Qing t$j» 7 . It was only after Zhao's death, however, that a disciple named 
Wu Youren l \\ <} I saw to the wort's publication The brief Lmgfow gwieong 
jue 5 ; life (Instructions of the Numinous TYcasurc for Returning to 

the Void. CT 568) is an annotated poem on meditation, followed by a long 
afterword by Zhao. A liturgical text, the B&ofumu cn zhongjing Hi 3 C H 0 *1 3 P 
(Important Scripture on Repaying One's Parents' Blessings. CT 663), contains 
an undated colophon signed by Zhao and shows his interest in the Perfected 
Warrior (*Zhcnwu) cult in Yuan and Ming times. Zhao (or his disciples) may 
also have edited the opening eight or so chapters of the 'Daofii huiyuan (Corpus 
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of Taoist Ritual), and several others as well among the first fifty-five, which 
focus on Qingwei ritual. Finally, the Ynjityvang 21 fayu ’! \ :} % (Exemplary 

Sayings of the Master of Primary Yang; CT1071) contains materials purported 
to have be written by Zhao, even though they were edited by his disciple Liu 
Yuanran. who taught *Shao Yizheng p-1462). the final editor of the Taoist 
Canon of the Zhengtong reign period. 

Lowell SKAR 
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Zhen dadao 




Authentic Great Way 


When *Liu Deren (1122-80) founded the Taoist teaching called Dadao ^ jfl f 
later known as Zhen dadao. the northern plain along the Yellow River was 
witnessing a large religious revival, with many movements proselytizing and 
building new shrines. The Zhen dadao shares several features with these 
movements, and especially with # Quanzhcn. into which it seems to have been 
partly assimilated after its decline. The Zhen dadao. however, stands out for 
its emphasis on austerity and autarchy Its communities were encouraged to 
live from tilling the land and to refrain from eating meat, drinking alcohol and 
committing other woridly sins. Its somewhat apocalyptic overtones, communal 
values* and rejection of medicine in favor of faith healing make it appear as 
an agrarian egalitarian movement not unlike the early ‘Tianshi dao. 

Despite their ideology of self-sufficiency, however, the Zhen dadao patriarchs 
travelled all around northern China to convert new adepts and initiate die 
founding of new communities. Their predication was supported by miracles 
in healing or exorcism. In one instance, these arc described as pertaining to 
the method of “accusation and summons" (hezhoo £Jj {\ ). apparently m rela¬ 
tion to the ‘Tianxin zhengfa rites. Under the fifth patnarch. Li Xichcng if. 

1& <fl. 1246). the Zhen dadao was recognized by the Mongol regime as an 
independent entity and the patnarchy was moved to Beijing. The order then 
began its most glorious period, as showm by the extant cpigraphic evidence, 
which dates from 1278 to 1345. Dunng this penod, the order sent missioruncs 
into the ncw’ly-conqucrcd territory of southern China, but no traces of its 
presence there have been found. 


tiis ixcrcLorzDiA or taolsm u r 


The Zhen dadao communities were organized around monasteries often 
called Tianbao gong £*ti >• (Palace of the Celestial Treasure). The little re¬ 
maining epigraphic evidence suggests, at least in core areas like Henan, the 
existence of a dense network of one or more convents and assembly halls per 
district, subordinated to the larger monasteries, which housed ordained prcdica- 
tots. Adepts were divided into celibate (chujia !:i y) and married (zatjta ‘y’) 
groups. The hierarchy of the Zhen dadao and its rank titles arc very specific 
and will probably never be fully understood because of the lack of sources. 
None of its scriptures, neither the liturgical texts used by the order nor the 
literary anthologies published by its masters, seems to have survived. 

Vlncenr GOOSSAERT 
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Zhengao 

Declarations of the Perfected. Authentic Declarations 


The Zhengdi? is a collection of ‘Shangqing materials based on notes taken by 
•Yang Xi and his patrons Xu Mai (300-348) and Xu Mi ,'fi (.303-76). 
Although it is a minor w r ork compared to the Shangqing revealed writings, 
it has enjoyed greater fame due to the renown of its compiler. # Tao Hong- 
jing. who completed it probably in 499. A similar compilation by # Gu Huan 
(420/428-483/491). now lost, was of great help to Tao, whose main contribution 
was to judge the authenticity of the fragmentary manuscripts he possessed 
on the basis of his remarkable acquaintance with the calligraphy of both 
Yang and the Xus. The present text (CT1016) has a preface by Gao Stsun . f \l'l 
dated 1223, and underwent interpolations including the addition of some 
commentaries. 

Content. The edition of the Zhengao in the Taoist Canon is divided into seven 
purr (sections) and twenty Juan (scrolls), but this w r as not the original format. 
The work was initially arranged into ten jiuan. although some later quotations 
refer to ten pun. In the present text, in fact, plan i. 2, and 4 arc each split in tw r o 
parts, making ten ptan altogether; the arrangement into twenty juan results 
from the further subdivision of each pun into two parts. 
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The division into seven pian resulted from an effort, sometimes clumsy, 
made by Tao Hongjing to give coherence to the whole. The first pian (cor¬ 
responding to juan 1-4) contains texts that relate Yang Xfs visions and hymns 
sung by the divinities on those occasions. The second and thini p\an (juan 5-8 
and 9-10) are devoted to minor recipes and methods, with information on the 
afterlife of the Xus* relatives and acquaintances in juan 7 and 8 . The fourth 
pian (juan 11-14) contains a semimythical description and history of Mount 
Mao (*Maoshan, Jiangsu), the early center of the Shangqing school. The fifth 
ptan (pian 15-16) is devoted to a description of the netherworld. The sixth pian 
(juan 17-18) consists of writings from Yang Xi and the Xus. The seventh and 
last puin (Juan 19-10) contains Tao s own writings about his editorial method, 
the history of the Shangqing corpus of writings—especially how they were 
plagtanzcd and scattered—and the genealogy of the Xu family. This ideal 
sequence, however, is often disturbed by interpolations, repetitions, and inser¬ 
tion of fragments in wrong places. 

The Zhengao and the Shangqing revelations. Unlike the * Dengzhen yuxjue (Con¬ 
cealed Instructions for the Ascent to Reality), which was also compiled by Tao 
Hongjing. the Zhengao was intended to reach a wider audience; Gao Sisun s 
preface states that it contains the "weft" (wri V, ). Lc.. the background of the 
Shangqing revelations. The collected fragments relate the circumstances of 
the revelations and describe Yang Xi’s visions of spiritual beings. They contain 
instructions given by the divinities on the meaning of the scriptures, on the 
history of the methods, and on those who transmitted them. Other fragments 
respood to questions asked by Yang Xi or the Xus. or specify rules for daily life. 
Tao also includes passages of texts pertaining to the revelations or external to 
them. He often comments on the authenticity of purported Shangqing scrip¬ 
tures circulating in his time, stating whether he considers a text to be original 
and specifying the sources of the quoted passages. His notes arc an important 
resource to identify texts whose titles changed over the time. 

Some textual fragments quoted in the Zhengao belong to scriptures that had 
not yet been revealed to the world by Yang Xi's time, and therefore complement 
the original sources. This is the ease with the revelations granted by Peijun 
!! (Lord Pci), a Shangqing immortal who, according to Tao Hongjing. was 
a Buddhist adept before he took ‘Chisong zi as his master and converted to 
Taoism (Robinct 1984. 2: 375 -& 4 ). Peijun plays an important role in the Zhengao. 
A large pan of Juan 5 contains materials attributed to him ( 5 . 4 b-i 7 a); similarly, 
most of J lain 9 is devoted to the BaorJicn jing \1 j*|i (Scripture for Treasuring 
the Spirit), revealed by Peijun and also contained in the Baoshen qiju jing 1 1 1 

W fv (Scripture on the Behavior for Treasuring the Spirit; CT1319; Robinct 
1984, 1: 359-62). The Baoshen Jing attests to a tradition different from early 
Shangqing. that emphasizes faith and effort in the practice. 
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Another set of textual fragments is related to the Mao f : brothers and 
their biography, now partly lost (sec *Maojun. and Robinct 1984, 2: .189-98). 
They include a visionary description of Mount Mao. a method to absorb the 
efflorescences of the Sun and Moon, and the story of Guo Sichao )K ,l | 0 ) 1 , an 
early inhabitant of Mount Mao. These fragments seem to derive from earlier 
texts and orally transmitted local traditions, and belong to a larger corpus that 
also contained the recipes for drugs now found in the Jtuzhuan hiurJun jing 
yaojut * HT v t; (Essential Instructions on the Scripture of die Reverted 

Elixir in Nine Cycles; CT 889; Robinct 1984. 2: 395-96). -and the method of 
the SUngtangxuanzhen III; v '£ 1 1 (Mysterious Real Man of the Hall of Light) 
which is now* found in the Yupci (itulang shangpng Vt £ [),' : (Superior 
Scripture of the Jade Pendant and the Golden Ring; CT 56; Robinct 1984. 2: 
213-18. 396 - 97 ). 

Finally, juan 4 and 14 contain parts of the lost Jianpng fV (Scripture of 
the Sword), a work devoted to a method revealed to *Ziyang zhenren for 
making a magic swonJ used to obtain •ifcfjie (release from the corpse). The 
“Prolegomena on the Ingestion of AtractyF ("Fuzhu xu“ !|& jftjS), ascribed 
to the Lady of Purple Tenuity (Ziwci furen onc °( ^ divinities 

who appeared to Yang Xi. is scattered in juan 6 and 10. Parts of juan 15 and 16 
may have constituted the Fengdu ji p iTtl (Reconis of Fengdu), so entided 
after the name of the subterranean town that hosts the headquarters of the 
underworld administration (sec 4 Fengdu). 
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Although Zheng Yin is frequently mentioned in *Lingbao texts, very little 
is known of his life. He devoted himself to classical Confuoan learning but 
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turned late in life to the Dao. physiological and dietary practices* medicine, 
prognostication, and related disciplines. *Gc Hong (183-543), who was one 
of his disciples, draws in the •Baopn zi a picture of his master as a strong and 
young-looking eighty-year-old man who could easily go without food for 
fifty days and had succeeded twice in compounding elixirs (trans. Ware 1966. 
309-17)- Zheng reportedly travelled to various mountains, including Mount 
Maji (Maji shan j.'J; 1 .Jiangsu) where he lived among wild beasts, and finally 
became an immortal. 

Beyond the hagiographic elements, information on Zheng Yin focuses 
on his role as recipient of local textual and doctnnal corpora. As one of the 
major figures of the southern *fangski milieu during the early Six Dynasties, 
he inherited the oral and written legacy of # Zuo Ci and *Gc Xuan. Gc Hong 
reports that Zheng had collected about 1.200 scrolls (juan) of texts. Most 
notably, these included major talismanic writings such as the *Sanhuang wen 
( 5 cript of the Three Sovereigns) and the •Wfcvwc zhenxing tu (Charts of the 
Real Forms of the Five Peaks), texts that later became part of the Lingbao 
corpus, as well as alchemical treatises of the early *Taiqing tradition. 
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Zhenghe Wanshou da cuing 
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Taoist Canon of the Ten-Thousand-Fold Longevity of the 
Zhenghe Reign Period 


Compiled dunng the Zhenghe reign period (1111-17) of Song Huizong (r. 
1100-1125). the Zhenghe Wanshou daozang superseded the *Da Song Tiangong 
haozang (Precious Canon of the Celestial Palace of the Great Song) completed 
a century earlier under Song Zhenzong (r. 997 -ioxa). This second Taoist 
Canon of the Song is the first to have been produced as a woodcut printing. 
"Hie history' of its compilation reflects the pervasive imperial effort to define 
the limits of acceptable religious practice according to the authority of a 
state-sanctioned Canon. 

TTic origins of this Canon, like its predecessor, may be traced to imperial 
directives regarding liturgical practice. In 1108 Huizong ordered the distribu¬ 
tion of a vast ritual code to Taoist abbeys throughout the empire. He also 
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commanded prcfcctural and district officials to call on Taoist masters (*daosh\) 
willing to uphold this very code of ritual- Enactment of this decree was ap¬ 
parently deferred for at least two years due to conflicting opinions of those 
compiling the new code. To overcome these problems, Huizong wrote to 
Councillor of State Zhang Shangying '-li ro] (iG4*-ii2i) in mo. asking him 
to prepare a definitive edition of the liturgical code he had commissioned. 

By the turn of 1114, the emperor ordered circuit intendants and prefects 
to have the residents of their respective domains submit all Taoist writings 
in their possession. The texts retrieved from this nationwide search were ini¬ 
tially gathered at the Shuyi ju 1 Lj (Office of Calligraphy) of the Hanlin 
Academy in the capital Kaifeng (Henan). In his 1116 preface to a corpus of 
•Tianxin zhengfa ritual. Yuan Miaozong lc speaks of being summoned in 
mid-1115 to collate these texts in the preparation of a printed Canon (•Taishang 
zhuguo jiumtn zangzhen btyao; preface, lb). Among other clergymen known to 
have been assigned to the same task arc Liu Wiandao ‘1 )t if! of Kaifeng and 
Wang Daojian |* jfi [ *V- of Mount Longhu (‘Longhu shan, Jiangxi). A Taoist 
official (daeguan jQ ( , > named Cheng Ruoqing tV t\ 1* may well haw served 
as editor-in-chief since he is the collator to whom Manichacan texts printed 
in Fujian were falsely ascribed. The prefect of Fuzhou. Huang Shang ft J-J 
(1043-1129), was also named in these fake attributions, as overseer of the block 
cutting. 

It was in fact Prefect Huang who was instrumental in providing the site and 
means for the printing of the Canon. By 1114. he had already petitioned the 
emperor to approve construction of a library to accommodate the collected 
Taoist writings at the Tianning wanshou guan K 'A ft V ift (Abbey of the Ten- 
thousand-fold Longevity’ of Celestial Tranquillity) on Mount Jiuxian (Jiuxian 
shan /l ll ill ♦ Fujian). In a decree issued the same year. Huizong announced 
the establishment of the new facility, giving it the name by which the new 
Canon itself came to be known. Zhenghe Wanshou daozang. Nearly five years 
passed before Huang was able to assemble a team of block-cutters, financed 
by a special levy. Fuzhou was at that time known for its skilled block-cutters, 
whose accomplishments included a reprint of the BuddhLst Canon entitled 
CTingning Wanshou dazang # ft .7 ft, (Great Canon of the Ten-Thousand- 
Fold Longevity of the Chongning Reign Penod). The blocks of the new Taoist 
Canon completed by 1119 at Mount Jiuxian were eventually dispatched to 
the capital where prints appear to have been issued periodically according to 
demand. 

It is estimated that a total of about 70,000 blocks were cut to produce the 
Zhenghe WtfruJieu daozang. This new Canon was notably larger than its immedi¬ 
ate predecessor, with altogether 5.381 juan filling 540 han if j (eases). The table 
of contents as well as a catalogue in ten jttiirt arc both lost. Among indisputable 
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contributions arc commentaries authorized for inclusion by Huizong in late 
ui8. Just how many copies of the Canon were printed from the blocks cut 
in Fuzhou remains a mystery. Records of the holdings of numerous abbeys, 
as well as personal accounts and anecdotal evidence, seem to indicate that it 
was widely copied, often by hand. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 
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DAOZANG AND SUBSIDIARY COMPILATIONS 


zhengjiao 

iES*. 

Orthodox Offering 


The Orthodox Offering is a rite performed as part of the *flao (Offering). Its 
purpose is to request that the deities descend, and to offer food and drink to 
them. In present-day southern Taiwan, it is included in large-scale )iao lasting 
more than two days, and is performed on the evening or night of the last day 
(usually the second or third day. depending on the length of the jiao). Thus it 
is the last rite performed at the jiao altar. 

In this ntuaL a black banner hangs above die main altar, stretching from 
the Altar of the Three Clarities (sanqtng tan , 7 in) to the Altar of the Three 
Realms fs anjtc tart W iy,' ). The banner ts called Celestial Bridge (txanqtao K il) 
and is used by the deities to descend to this world. The rite begins with Pacing 
the Void (l»uxw llJ; see •fmgdng) and the Purification of the Altar (jingtan , > 
:;1; Lagerwey 1987c. 73 - 77 ). followed by the Lighting of the Incense Burner 
Cfdlu). Next, during the first half of the rite, the priest faces each table of the 
altar and in turn offers incense and veneration. Then he invites the deities, 
in order from the lowest to the highest. During the second halt* of the ntc, 
the priest and community representatives kneel before the Altar of the Three 
Realms and invite eighteen supreme deities (including the Three Clarities. 
‘sanqing) in six groups (6 x 3). again from the lowest to the highest. After each 
invitation, firecrackers are set off to announce that the deities have descended, 
and two of the priests, the leader of the troupe (yinban Jl Iff) and the keeper 
of the incense (rhuruntg f V i*r). wave purificatory pennants over the heads of 
the community* representatives. When the deities have been welcomed, the 
whole audience turns to face the Three Clarities. The deities arc venerated 
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again and wine is presented three times to each. Their names are called in 
inverse order to the rite of Pcoooning the Deities (qingihcn Sf\ ?|i). which thus 
exist 5 in a corresponding relationship w ith the Orthodox Offering. 

After the offering of wine and the Extinction of the Incense Burner (fulu 
I; Lagerwey 1987c 146-47), the rite continues with the removal of the 
Authentic Scripts (zftmwot u £)• This corresponds to the act of placing the 
Scripts in the five directions around the altar during the Nocturnal Invocation 
( 0 suq 1). Alter the Scripts have been removed, the altar is dismantled. Finally, 
the audience stands facing the altar of the Three Realms, and the deities arc 
dismissed. 

ASANO Haruji 
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Zhengtong daozang 
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Taoist Canon of the Zhengtong Reign Period 


The Da Mi ttg daozang jtng A; 1*1 if] v.. 3? (Scriptures of the Taoist Canon of 
the Great Ming) completed during the reign of the Zhengtong Emperor (r. 
1436-49) has come to be known in modern printings as the Zhmgrertg daozang. 
It is the successor to the •Xuamiu baozang (Precious Canon of the Mysterious 
Metropolis) produced in 1244- The precise chronology of the Ming compilation 
is difficult to reconstruct, but its origins may be traced to the Yonglc Emperor 
(r. 1403-24). Like earlier canonical collections of Taoist w’ritings, the story of 
how the Zhengtong iiaozang took shape is closely tied to the story of a ruling 
house determined to regulate religious affairs. 

History of the compilation. In a decree issued at the dose of 1406. the Yonglc 
Emperor enjoins the forty-third Celestial Master *Zhang Yuchu (1361-1410) to 
submit the body of Taoist texts he had been charged w’lth collecting so that 
blocks could be cut for printing. Variant compositions by Zhang himself speak 
of receiving an imperial mandate to compile a Taoist Canon in the summer 
of either 1406 or 1407. How much he actually accomplished before his demise 
in 1410 is not known. The extent to which his younger brother and successor 
Zhang Wiqing ft j : (1364-1427) may have pursued this venture also remains 

to be determined. One person known to have been summoned to serve on 
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the editorial team during the Yonglc reign period is Tu Xinggong j: ft , a 
disciple of Taoist Master Luo Suxmg # f j at the Yuxu guan 1. iH (Ts 1 (Abbey 
of the Jade Void) in Nanchang <Jiangxi). 

Further imperial support of the project came when the Zhengtong Em¬ 
peror finally took up where his great-grandfather, the Yonglc Emperor, had 
left off. In 1444 he authorized *Shao Yizheng j|I VX j) P-1462) to supervise the 
collation of texts and overcome what lacunae remained so that publication 
of the Canon could proceed. Hie task appears to have been completed in 
short order. The date recorded on the frontispiece of each ease (han ;w) of the 
Zhengiong daozang reads ’’clcvcndi day of the eleventh month of Zhengtong 
10 (1445).*" Yu Daochun ft iQ of Changsha & (Hunan) and Tang Xiwen 
X p-1461) of Liyang ,7; I* 1 ’ (Jiangsu) have been identified as members of 
the editorial staff under Shao Yizheng. 

Imperial presentations of ike Canon. Copies of the Canon were presented to 
several major temples throughout the empire. A stele inscription marks the 
impcnal bestowal of the new Canon to the *Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White 
Clouds) in Beijing. It opens with the statement of presentation composed by 
the Zhengtong Emperor 00 the tenth day of the eighth month of 1447* He 
entrusts the Canon to the clergy, charging them in their reading and incanta¬ 
tions to pray for order in the country and the well-being of its people ( L 

Y f£ M , V W T !*’ l/r JS). Only authorized personnel were to be allowed 
access to the Canon, ensuring not only proper veneration but also its safekeep¬ 
ing within the abbey. 

The stele insenpoon of 1447 also includes a dedication composed by Senior 
Compiler in the Hanlin Academy Xu Bin ,;Y (Jinshi 1415}- In addition to re¬ 
iterating the force of die imperial commendation. Xu traces the publication 
of the Daozang/tng jfi > I from the Yonglc Emperor s decree to the fulfill¬ 
ment of his intent by the reigning Emperor. Once supplemental texts had 
been prepared, according to Xu. the resulting Canon came to 2 total of 5*305 
juan ;r. in 4&0 cases. The ambiguous term Juan is understood here to refer to 
chapters. Altogether 4.551 volumes or fascicles (ce Kit) were accommodated 
within the 480 eases. 

Additional accounts attest to the imperial gift of a Canon in 1447 to temples 
in the south, including the ‘Shangqing gong (Palace of Highest Clarity) on 
Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan, Jiangxi) and the Yuanfu gong 1 lD • (Palace 
of the Original Tally) on Mount Mao (‘Maoshan, Jiangsu). A copy of the 
Canon is also known to have been presented in 1476 by the Chenghua Emperor 
(r. 1465-87) to the Chaotian gong vfl A >**, (Palace in Homage 10 Heaven) in 
Nanjing (Jiangsu). At least seven temples, moreover, received a print of the 
Canon made in 1598 on behalf of the Empress Dowager Li |\.* mother of 
the Watdi Emperor (r. 1573-1620). 
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Rvwir size.; and sources. The Ming Canon was produced in a format corre¬ 
sponding to that of the Buddhist Canon printed in 1440 by impcnal mandate. 
In both eases, the sheets were folded acconiion-stylc. just as editions of the 
Buddhist Canon issued in the south had been produced. But instead of 30 
columns of text folded in five units of six columns, each sheet of the Ming 
Canon was printed with 25 columns of text folded in five units of five columns. 
Each column accommodated seventeen characters. Data recorded within the 
folds include the case label acconiing to the first 480 words (ruin to ying Vi ) 
of the Qumzi wen f j* : }. (Thousand-Word Text), followed by the number of 
the fascicle and of the printed sheet. Unlike the Xuandu baozang of 1244- these 
small-print annotations lack running title and the names of block-cutters. 

It is estimated that approximately 74,080 blocks were used to cut the 1445 
Canon, whereas nearly 10.000 more would have been required to match the 
size of the largcr-format Song Canon produced in 1119. In overall quantity of 
print, the Ming Canon is thus about 12% smaller than the size documented 
for the 'Zhenghc WjvuJtfu daozang (Taoist Canon of the Tcn-'niousand-Fold 
Longevity of the Zhenghe Reign Period). Just how many texts in the Zhengtong 
daozang can be traced back to the Song Canon remains undear, but certainly 
among likely candidates arc those honoring Song taboos. About half of the 
titles in the Ming Canon arc post-Song compilations. It is thought unlikely 
that any texts from the Jurchcn Canon of 1192 would have been available to 
the fifteenth-century editors, but nearly forty titles in the Ming Canon may 
have come from the Yuan Canon of 1244. Very few titles bear Ming period 
dates but a number of texts in the Zhengtong daozang indude reference to "Da 
Ming guo" k 91 W (Great Ming state). 

Table of concents dml dassifkation of texts. The final component of the Canon 
includes a DrfiJZdngjiwg matin i i •. (Index of the Scriptures in the Taoist 

Canon of the Great Ming; CT 1431), listing some 1,400 titles by case labels. It 
is prefaced by an introduction entitled "Daojiaozongyuan" n ft (Lineal 
Origins of the Taoist Teaching) and ~FanlT f*Lfti| (General Guidelines), outlin¬ 
ing the organization of the Canon. The first half of the introduction corre¬ 
sponds to the opening passage in the Daomen )tngfa xlangckeng cixu (i 
Ill t |n i>; V (The Scriptures and Methods of Taoism in Orderly Sequence; CT 
112S. i.ia-aa), compiled no earlier than the latter half of the seventh century. 
A slightly variant version of the same text appears in the eleventh-century 
•Yiwji qiupaan (Seven Lots from the Bookbag of the Clouds, Mb- 5 b). under 
the title "Daojiao sandong zongyuan" jfj ft ,l»] i (Lineal Origins of the 
TTirce Caverns of the Taoist Teaching). 

As the introduction explains, the contents of the Canon arc presented within 
seven units known as the Three Caverns (*sandong) and Four Supplements 
(sifu -ill). The supplements Taixuan A & (Great Mystery). Taiping A v i 
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I Base Texts (tarwni L \) 

i Divioe Talumorn (jArnm 0) 

1 Jade Imtructsaos (ymjue * £) 

4 Numinous Charts (Im^ra |tf) 

5 Catalogues and Registers (jiyfu tf ) 

6 Precepts and Observances (jui* >*J 

7 Ceremonial Protocols ( uvavi v'Cft) 
a Methods (fmgfa '/ (£-) 

9 Trduuquc.uhwf.h. Sit;) 
ic Records and Biographies Ijufemn 

ii Encocma and Lauds (zsnipxf • ;<|) 

ix Memorials and Announcements {fruumm h ) 

The twelve divistons (shi'er b* I ?1) of the Taoist Canon 

(Great Peace), and Taiqing f v i/i (Great Clarity) arc rcganicd as appendices to 
the initial three units. Dong 2 hen ft*l i'C (Cavern of Perfection). Dongxuan >( 
£ (Cavern of Mystery), and Dongshcn ,i] (Cavern of Spirit), respectively. 
The last unit, Zhcngyi if' (Orthodox Unity), is said to serve as a common 
thread to the caverns and supplements (ii dj l‘I iRW). 'Htis sequence of 
units is thought to mirror seven levels of ordination, from the highest rank of 
Dongzhcn to Zhcngyi. Each of the TTircc Caverns is subdivided into twelve 
components (see table 27)- 

Hie actual distribution of texts within the Ming Canon is not necessarily 
in keeping with these categorical headings. Nevertheless, the fact that the edi¬ 
tors of this Canon chose to honor a pre-Song classification of texts into three 
“caverns" of thirty-six components seems to underscore their commitment 
to sustaining a continuity in canonic organization. No subdivisions arc found 
in cither the four supplements following the Three Caverns or the * Wdnli xu 
daazang (Supplementary Taoist Canon of the Wanli Reign Period) compiled 
in 1607. 
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Zhengyi 

Orthodox Unity; Correct Unity 


Together with “Quanzhen, the Zhengyi school is one of the two main branches 
of Taoist religion. It is also known as Way of the Orthodox Unity (Zhengyi 
dao !: —jQ), Teaching of the Orthodox Unity (Zhengyi jiao it * ?'<!), and 
Branch of the Orthodox Unity (Zhengyi pai if fc). 

The term Orthodox Unity or Correa Unity, has been used since the forma¬ 
lise period of Taoist religion. According to tradition, in 142 ce “Laojun bestowed 
the Covenant with the Powers of Orthodox Unity (zhengyi mengwei if. - 
,vx) on “Zhang Daoling This is deemed to be the founding act of Taoism as 
an organized religion. According to the “XiiingVr commentary to the Daodc 
jing, dating from ca. 200 ce, "the One is the Dao" (yi zhe A10 ye y {in i|/; 
Bokenkamp 1097, 89). The teaching was called "orthodox” to distinguish it 
from the many "false skills" (weyi ff £) or unorthodox practices prevalent in 
the waning years of the Later Han dynasty 1 . Zhang's contemporaries referred 
to his teaching as the Way of the Five Pecks of Rice (“Wudoumi dao). while 
during the Six Dynasties the southern Taotsts called it the Way of the Celestial 
Masters (“Tianshi dao). Thus, the designations of Way of the Five Peek of Rice, 
Way of the Celestial Masters, and Covenant of Orthodox Unity all refer to the 
Zhengyi teaching; but "Way of the Five Peek of Rice" usually refers to the 
earliest period while some scholars tend to use "Way of the Celestial Masters" 
with reference to the Six Dynasties and Tang periods and "Teaching of Ortho¬ 
dox Unity " for the later periods. This entry is mainly concerned with Zhang 
Daoling s school from the Song period onwaid; on its history and features 
through the Tang period, see the entries * Wudoumi dao and “Tianshi dao. 

History in the Song-Yuan period. The Celestial Masters (“rumdu; see table 23) 
rcaded on Mount Longhu (“Longhu shan Jiangxi). After the mid-Tang period, 
they frequently received imperial appointments, and Taoist priests traveled 
to the mountain to obtain transmissions of methods and registers (*lu). In 
1239. the Southern Song emperor Lizong (r. 1224-64) ordered the thirty-fifth 
Celestial Master, “Zhang Keda, to bring together the Talismans and Registers 
of the Three Mountains (sansfuin fulu . I fr t \ This expression denoted the 
three Taoist schools—Zhengyi, “Shangqing. and “Lingbao—formally based on 
Mount Longhu, Mount Mao (“Maoshan Jiangsu) and Mount Gczao (“Gezao 
shan. Jiangxi), respectively. TTicsc schools were united under the leadership 


ZHENGYI 


of Mount Longhu. but only Zhang Kcda was bestowed the honorary name 
"Elder" (xnaruJtmg . 1 ;')). After the Yuan dynasty had vanquished the Southern 
Song. Khubilai khan (r. 1260-94) acknowledged the claim of Zhang Daolings 
descendants to the otic Cclcsoal Master, and from the thirty-sixth generation 
onward they were granted the right to act as the leaders of Taoism in Jiang¬ 
nan. Any important affair relating to Taoism in that area was managed by or 
brought to the attention of the Celestial Master at Mount Longhu. 

In 1404, the thirty-eighth Celestial Master, Zhang Yucai 'SS tJ (M316), was 
appointed Head of the Teaching of Orthodox Unity. Guarding the Talismans 
and Registers of the Three Mountains (Zhengyi jiaazhu zhulxngsanshan fulu iH 
f I*. i 1 ® ! ill ffi ->)• Reaffirming its position of supremacy. Mount Longhu 
was put in charge of the other two ranges by imperial decree. This led to the 
formation of the Zhengyi school with a structure similar to that of Quanzhen. 
All schools of Taoist religion, with the exception of Quanzhen, were in fact 
reunited at Mount Longhu and together came to be called the Teaching of 
Orthodox Unity. 


Afflin features. Throughout its history, the Zhengyi school has been distinguished 
by four main characteristics. First, the school regards the Celestial Master as 
its religious leader. The title of Celestial Master is said to haw been passed on 
from generation to generation, beginning with Zhang Daoling. After Zhang 
Yucai was declared Head of the Teaching of Orthodox Unity, successive Celes¬ 
tial Masters also inherited this title. Although the court later suppressed the 
designation Celestial Master, and Mount Longhu lost its power to actually 
control the other mountains and oversee regional Taoist offices, the Celestial 
Master continued to be commonly regarded as the Zhengyi spiritual leader, 
and he is still revered as such today. 

The second main feature is the institution of conferring registers (fu) when 
entering Taoism. Registers serve as proof of the continued transmission of 
Taoist schools, and people studying the Dao were considered as ordained priests 
only after they were conferred registers. These were divided into grades, differ¬ 
ent grades expressed different degrees of familiarity with the Taoist practices 
and rites. Therefore, conferring registers was an important Zhengyi institution 
to guarantee the completeness and purity of its organizational structure. (For 
more details on this institution, sec the entry *lu.) 

Third. Zhengyi regards Laozi as the ancestor of its teaching, but developed 
its own corpus of scriptures and writings. The extant Ming edition of the Taoist 
Canon records altogether thirty-one works under the heading Orthodox Unity 
(zhengyi). These works arc traditionally said to interconnect the three major 
sections of the Canon (*s an dong or Three Caverns). 

Fourth, the main religious practices of the Teaching of Orthodox Unity arc 
the *zfun (Retreat) and *jiav (Offering) rituals, as well as the use of talismans 
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(*fu) and registers. The liturgy also integrates popular customs and culture, and 
can be performed in the local dialects. Zhengyi priests can leave their families 
and live in temples, or the)* may also stay with their families. They arc usually 
allowed to cat meat and abstain from it only when they perform rituals. 

Liter history. In the Hongwu reign period (1368-98) of the Ming dynasty; the 
emperor suppressed the use of the title of Celestial Master within Zhengyi. 
but this only increased veneration for him. From the end of the Ming, the 
Teaching of Orthodox Unity gradually declined. In the Daoguang period 
<1821-50) of the Qing dynasty; the Celestial Master was no longer invited to 
the capital to see the emperor and relations between the court and Zhengyi 
came to an end. Thus, the teaching could only be handed down among the 
populace, and its traditional institutions and activities were kept alive only 
within the school itself. 

In the last twenty years, after an interruption of more than hall* a century; 
the Teaching of Orthodox Unity in the People’s Republic of China has re¬ 
instated its statutes for conferring registers (Lai Chi-om 2003). The residence 
of the Celestial Master at Mount Longhu was renovated, the scriptures rites 
were rearranged, and a great number of young Taoist priests were educated 
and are now filling all echelons of the school's organizations. The Zhengyi 
teaching is displaying new vitality, and its future development deserves the 
dose attention of everyone concerned with Taoism. 

CHEN yiioring 
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Zhengyi fawen fing 

Scripture of the Code of Orthodox Unity 


The Zhengyi fawen il* jj. £ (Code of Orthodox Unity) was an extensive 
collection of the rules and rites of the Way of the Cclcsual Masters (‘Tianshi 
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dao) that first arose in the fifth century. Over the years it grew to sixty scrolls, 
then was divided into separate sections and, for the most part, lost. The Har¬ 
vard-Ycnching index of the Taoist Canon lists twenty-the texts with the title 
“Zhengyi fawen," nine of which arc still extant (Weng Dujian 1935. 67). No 
traces of the compendium were recovered from *Dunhuang, but citations of 
its contents begin with the ‘Wushang bxyao and continue into the early Song 
( 0 Yunji qiquin . Taiping yulan). 

One of the most frequently cited among these sources is the Zhengyi /invert 
jing (CT 1204). set as a dialogue of the Most High (Taishang K, i.) with the 
first Celestial Master, *Zhang Daoling. Asked about the causes for people's 
misfortunes (ia), the Most High explains that they arc due to lack of faith in 
the law»s of retribution, contempt for the Dao. breaking of the precepts 
and indulgence in sensual pleasures. People should rather pursue devotional 
activities, such as performing rites of repentance, burning incense, giving 
chant)’, sponsoring monasteries, and making sacred images (il>- 2 a). These 
lists, as well as the Buddhist tenor of the text, suggest a sixth-century date. 

The work then specifies nine states of danger that cause people to be rest¬ 
less and unable to sleep. They arc: sickness, imprisonment, war. Hoods, fires, 
poisonous creatures, earthquakes, inner tenor, and hunger and cold. These 
nine arc brought as punishments for human sins by a group of nine major 
demons who each have nine billion lesser entities at their disposal ( 2 a- 3 b). In 
addition, there arc five evil Emperors, associated with the five directions and 
the five colors, who each spread sicknesses, poisons, and disasters that match 
their colors Ob-4b). And there arc five punishing swords that arc distributed 
by celestial officers and bring diseases and disasters in a pattern corresponding 
to the Five Phases Cwuxing). c.g., the sword of Wood brings hunger and cold, 
that of Fire, headaches and levers, and so forth fcb-^a). 

The last section of the text focuses on countermeasures, especially center¬ 
ing around the worship of the Celestial Worthies (tianzun \ r /) of the ten 
directions. Their names as listed here (7a—b) arc identical with those found in 
the 'FcngiLio Irejir (Codes and Precepts for Worshipping the Dao). but the order 
is different: instead of bowing first to the cardinal, then to the intermediate 
directions, here the practitioner is to follow a consecutive circle, moving clock¬ 
wise and beginning with the east. For each deity, on the other hand, worship 
procedures, production of statues, and copying and recitation of scriptures 
( 0 Si*ng)ing) closely match similar instructions given in the Fengdao kcjic. 

lavuj KOHN 

% jie [precepts]; Tianshi dao 
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Zhcngyi weiyijing 

JL-jtMtS. 

Scripture of Dignified Liturgies of Orthodox Unity 


Hie Zhengyi wetyi jtng (CT 791). probably dating from the late sixth century’, 
contains i$z entries under a total of thirty’ headings, formulating concrete 
instructions for pnests and rcnunciants of the Way of the Celestial Masters 
(•Tianshi dao). In a concluding note (i 9 b-zoa), the text claims that it originated 
with the Celestial Worthy of Onginal Commencement (Yiianshi tianzun ?u 
ili K •"/) and was transmitted to the Most High (Taishang A. l >. who in turn 
passed it on to the first Celestial Master *Zhang Daoling. 

In content, the Zhengyi weiyt )ing deals with ordination procedures and daily 
religious behavior, including sections on receiving the Dao, ritual vestments 
and shoes, reciting and explaining scriptures, serving the teacher, performing 
obeisances, sounding bells and lighting lamps, residences and furniture, eating 
and drinking, travels, and the ceremonies surrounding death. 

Many of the texts instructions arc compauble and even identical with 
instructions given in other texts on monastic and ritual organization of the 
early Tang, such as the *Fr»tgdi 2 i> kqte (Codes and Precepts for Worshipping 
the Dao). The rules here arc less well organized, however, and do not appear 
in a structured setting of systematic explanation. Also, they are limited in a 
sectarian context by their dose link to the first Celestial Master Zhang Daoling. 
who was particularly venerated among the southern Celestial Masters. The 
work is thus a precursor of the monastic codes proper. It prov ides an idea of 
how much of the monastic organization was directly inherited from the lay 
priesthood of the Celestial Masters. 

LMa KOHN 
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Zhcnling wciyc tu 

fr’MliUm 

Chan of the Ranks and Functions of the Real 
(or. Perfected) Numinous Beings 


The Zhcnling wciyc tu. compiled by *Tao Hongjing (456-516), was originally 
pan of the •DengzJtm yinfuc (Concealed Instructions for the Ascent to Reality). 
It is not found in the current version of this work (CT 421) but survives in a 
rccdition (CT 167) by # LUqiu Fangyuan (?- 902 ). The text ranks die zhcnling 
in seven degrees according to their ranks and functions. Each rank is further 
divided into middle, left and right, and in some eases female 0 zhcnrcn and 
miscellaneous groups arc added. Many of the zJtmiing arc also mentioned 
in such texts as the * Zhengao , the Yuanshi shangzhen zhongxuin)i ir ft'; |; i*( V? 
Illl nil (Records of the Supreme Perfected and All the Immortals of Original 
Commencement; CT 166). and the Zhoushi mingtongfi ffl It W \’j .Id (Records 
of Mr. Zhou's Communications with the Unseen; CT 302; trans. Mugitani 
Kunio and Yoshikawa Tadao 2003). Most of the lower-ranking ones, however, 
do not appear to be recorded elsewhere. 

While the classification of the Zhcnling wciyc tu is similar to the one found in 
the "Gujin ten biao" n A ft (Charts of People of Antiquity and the Present 
Day) chapter of the Honshu (History of the Former Han), the division into 
seven ranks is also closely related to Tao s view of numerology, which asenbes 
a special meaning to the number 7. In the Zhengao, for instance. Tao refers to 
the highest •Shangqingscripturcs. the Lotus Sutra (SaddharmapunJarika-sutra ), 
and the "Inner Chapters" of the ‘Zhuangzi as each incorporating the truth; 
all these works were composed of seven scrolls. Both the Zhengao and the 
Dengzhen yin/uc were also divided into seven sections. 

The main deities and immortals mentioned in the descriptions of the seven 
ranks arc the fallowing: 

1. Deioes of the Jade Clanty (Yuqing . ,'i) heaven, with the Lord of the Dao, 
Sovereign of Emptiness (Xuhuang daojun i\ '/ ifj r i.c.. the Celestial 
Worthy of Original Commencement or Yuanshi uanzun u tft K (?) in 
the center, the Most Exalted Lord of the Dao (Gaoshang daojun !'.• ] iQ 
! 1) leading the deities on the left side, and the Lord of the Dao. Original 
Sovereign (Yuanhuang daojun it •*.! jij (!) leading those on the right. 

2. Deities and zhcnling of the Highest Clarity (Shangqing _k v»V > heaven, 
with the Most High Great Lord of the Dao. Mysterious Sovereign of 
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the Jade Down (Taishang yuchen xuanhuang da daojun A* . 1 u £ " 
*;if< i 1) m the middle, the Lord of the Dao, Celestial Emperor of the 
Great Tenuity of the Purple Dawn (Ziehen taiwci tiandi daojun ^ VI k 
•-ft L >t: id I!) leading the deities on the left, and the Lord of the Dao of 
Mysterious Origin. Saint of the Latter Age of the Imperial Dawn of the 
Golden Portal (Jinque dichen housheng xuanyuan daojun " ^1 v 5 (ft “J 1 
si ,'L if] / 1 ) leading those on the right, while the Great Authentic Original 
Princess of the Nine Numina (Jiuling toizhcn yuanjun l \. r r K i*i itk t) 
leads the female zhenren. 

j. Deities of the Taiji f v W (Great Ultimate) heaven, with the Imperial Lord 
of the Golden Portal (*Jinquc dijun) in the center, the Yellow Old Lord 
(Huanglao jun // K \ \ ) leading the deities on the left, and Xihang Ziwen 
r"! '♦! f* leading those on the right- 

4 - Dennis of the Great Clarity (Taiqing ^j/j) heaven, with the Most High 
Lord Lao ( # Laojun) in the center. *Zhang Daoling leading the deities on 
the left, and Zhao Chezi Jfj i|i f- leading those on the right. 

y Miscellaneous immortals of the Nine Palaces (*Jiugong }\, • > who have 
not yet been assigned to one of the higher heavens. In the center is the 
Secretary of the Nine Palaces (/ikgwtg jhiirtgiJw *. [« ,*!). namely Zhang 

Feng ' . leading the immortals on the left is the Minister of the Left 
(zuexianf HI), and leading those on the right is the Minister of the 
Right (ymtxUmg fl I). 

6. Earthbound male and female immortals in the Huayang *• Mi Grono- 

Heaven Cdonpian), with the Middle Lord Mao (Zhong Maojun ([, 

i.c., Mao Gu |fl|. on whom see under *Maojun) in the middle, the Minor 
Lord Mao (Xiao Maojun |* V* I U Lc.. Mao Zhong f 'K) leading the im¬ 
mortals on the left, and Liu Yi 9 | l|l leading the immortals on the right. 

7. Various deities who control the bureaus of the underworld (•Fengdu); 
at the center is the Great Emperor of Northern Yin (Bciyin dadi |LP$ K 

leading the deities on the left is Qin Shihuang \\ v . and leading 
those on the right is Dai Yuan MSS. 
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zhenren 


fir A 

Real Man or Woman; Authentic Man or Woman; 
True Man or Woman; Perfected 


TTic term zhenren denotes one of the highest states in the Taoist spiritual hi¬ 
erarchy. While the word zhen does not appear in the five Confucian classics, it 
is found in both the Daodejing and the 'Zhuangz i. Daixicpng 21 says, "Within 
[the Dao] is an essence this essence is die highest reality (zhen)," and 

Zhuangzt $i defines the term saying: "Reality (zhen) is what is received from 
Heaven; it is so of itself* ( # ziraw) and cannot be altered (yi In Zhuangzt 2 , 
the ruler of the universe is called zhenzax i'( \ (Real Ruler) and zhenjun I • 
(Real Loni), and one who has attained the Dao is called zhenren. 

Hlscwhere in the Zhiaxvtgzt, the zhenren is described as follows; 

What ii the meaning of zhenren? The zhenren of ancient limes did not struggle 

against adversity, was not proud of success, did not plan his actions-One 

who was like this could climb high places and not be afraid, go into water and 
not gel wet. enter fire and not be burned. This is because his knowledge was 
able to rise to the Dao. The zhenren of ancient times slept without dreaming, 
and woke without any woiry He ale without canng about taste, and his breath 
was very deep. A zhenren breathes through his heels whereas the ordinary man 
breathes through his diroat. ... The zhenren of ancient times knew nothing 
about delighting in life, nor did he hate the world of death. He was not glad 
of coming forth, nor reluctant to go in. He merely went with composure and 
came with composure. (Chapter 6; see also traits. Watson 196H. 77 - 7 $) 

While the Zhuiingzi docs not describe a person with supernormal powers as 
a zhenren , it is easy to sec how the idea could be adopted into the search for 
eternal youth and immortality. The wonis quoted above no doubt influenced 
the speech of the *fangshi Lu Shcng lit I when he was trying to influence 
Qin Shi huangdi (r. 221-210 bce). who was fascinated by the idea of immortal¬ 
ity; "The zhenren enters water but docs not get wet, enters fire but docs not 
get burned, flics among the clouds, and has a length of life equal to that of 
Heaven and Earth" (Shtji 6 ). 

Thus the zhenren entered Taoist religion colored by the idea of immortal¬ 
ity. The Taoist zhenren was ranked higher than the immortal (*x\anrcn) in the 
cclcsnal hierarchy. For instance, the Ziyang zhenren neizhuan ‘ HJ fi A. A ! 9 
(Inner Biography of the Real Man of Purple Yang; sec *Ziyang zhenren) says 
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that "there arc various degrees of xuin." upper, middle and lower. "Those 
whose names appear in the Golden Senpt (Jinshu 5 " ,*!. i.c M the list of the 
upper ranks of the celestial bureaucracy) are zhenren ." The Grotto-Heavens 
and Blissful Lands (‘dengtian and fudi) that Taoists conceived as being scat¬ 
tered all over China were inhabited by middle-ranking immortals (the earthly 
immortals, durum tH>. Iili) and were ruled by zhenren who had been appointed 
by Heaven. 

Sometimes the zhenren would descend from Heaven into the body of the 
practitioner. The Six Dynasties • Laozi zhongjing (Central Scripture of Laozi) 
explains a technique for nourishing the Real Man Child-Cinnabar (Zidan 
zhenren { I*; K) within one's own body. Zidan is a lord (fun 1 1), an infant 
(chtzt -i) f), and the embryo of immortality. 

From around the end of the Former Han dynasty the idea spread that a 
zhenren who had received the Heavenly Mandate (rummmg ^ if:r) would appear 
to renew the world. Liu Xiu '| . who founded the Later Han dynasty, was 

called Baishui 2hcnrcn i Vl K (Real Man of the White Water), and Cao 
Cao i )\ (155-220) of Wei was also sometimes called zhenren. These examples 
show a correspondence widi the thought of the * Taiping jtng (J . 71X which 
considers the zhenren to be a ruler on earth in contrast to the "divine man" 
(•rJicitrcn) who rules in heaven. 
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Zhenwu 

fir A 

Perfected Warrior 


Zhenwu. also known as the Dark Warnor (Xuanwu & it^) or Highest Empcior 
of the Dark Heaven (Xuantian shangdi £ J v 'j ). is a divinity known for his 
powers of healing and exorcism. In Han dynasty’ cosmology, the Dark War¬ 
rior was one of the four animals corresponding to the cardinal dirccbons (see 
under •riling). Usually depicted as a serpent coiled around a tortoise, the Dark 
Warrior was correlated with winter, water, the color black, and the constclla- 
tions of the northern quadrant of the sky. 
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Fig §S. Zhenwu {Perfected Wamcnl. Chen Yin 
qing ( i5' rTi (A. cirir fifteenth century). Photo 
graph by Robert HishsntKa The An Institute of 
Chicago. See Little aooab, 194 


The Pcrfcacd Wamor was later worshipped as an individual deity, perhaps 
as early as the seventh century. In 1018, during the reign of Song Zhcnzong. 
he received the tide Perfected Warrior, Numinous Response Perfected Lord 
(Zhcnwu lmgying zhenjun 1 A r til' i*. i V). In 1304, under the Yuan dynasty, 
he was granted the tide Primordial Sage of the Dark Heaven, Benevolent and 
Majestic Highest Emperor (Xuandan yuansheng renwei shangdi i< K •‘M 3 
I h$f \ The peak of the Perfected Warrior’s importance, however, came 
during the Ming dynasty In 1412. the Yonglc Emperor sponsored a major re¬ 
construction project on Mount Wudang( # Wudangshan, Hubei), the Perfected 
Warrior’s center of worship. By the Ming, depictions of the Perfected Warrior 
had acquired a number of distinctive iconographic features, including the 
loose hair and bare feet characteristic of spirit mediums. Also in Ming times, 
the vernacular novel Bciyouji .|L .Til (Journey to the North; nans Seaman 
1987). attributed to Yu Xiangdou j £ (fl. 1596; DMB1612-14), recounts the 
Perfected Warrior's adventures over the course of seven incarnations. 
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Zhcnxian bdji 

Epigraphic Records of Real Men and Immortals 

The Zhimgmin shan Shu&jtng tat hdat zhcnxian bexjt & if ill $££? 41 ft 1*1 Ml 

W nE (Epigraphic Rcconds of the Successive Generations of Real Men and 
Immortals Who Lived at the Platform for Explaining the Scriptures on the 
Zhongnan Mountains; CT 956) is a collection of thirty-five biographies writ¬ 
ten by Zhu Xiangxian f * L (fl. 1279-1508). The stele, still standing today at 
the *Louguan (Tiered Abbey), is one of the most impressive monuments of 
Taoist •epicrapht of die Yuan dynasty. Its format and size arc rather unusual 
for a stele inscription. Zhu Xiangxian abbreviated a Six Dynasties hagiographic 
work, now lost, adding the biographies of the *Quanzhcn masters *Yin Zhiping 
and Li Zhirou f ♦ ; {1189-1266). Yin Zhiping was considered to be a novel 
•Yin Xi who restored the primal age of Taoism, and his biography echoes the 
first and longest one in the collection, devoted to Yin Xi himself. The other 
biographies are very short and locus on Taoists from the late Warring States 
to the late Six Dynasties, most of whom we only know through quotations 
of this same work. 

Zhu Xiangxian. who hailed from Mount Mao (‘Maoshan. Jiangsu), moved 
early to the Louguan and became a Quanzhen monk there, spending his life 
in the various shrines of this major center. He took upon himself the task of 
commemorating the legacy of the holy place, from die time of Laozi to the 
spectacular revival after Quanzhen took control of it in 1256. Zhu also com¬ 
piled the Gm k»u£uiin ztytn yanqxng )i r V W it! a ?Vi frJ Mi- (Anthology from 
the Continued Celebration [of the Appearance] of the Purple Clouds at the 
Tiered Abbey of Antiquity; CT 957; Bolt 2 J. M. 1087a. 126), a collection of in¬ 
scriptions. prose texts, and poetry pertaining to the history’ of the Louguan. 
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Louguan: Quanzhen; epicrapht 
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Zhenyuan 

-fir SL 


[Uncage of the] True Origin 


The Taoist Canon contains nine works belonging to Zhenyuan textual lineage. 
Some of them arc incomplete, while others derive from the division of one 
text into two parts. They all approximately date from the twelfth century, but 
internal evidence supports their claim to represent a tradition that goes back 
to Tang times (eighth-ninth centuries). The nine texts—the last two of which 
arc addressed to beginners—arc the following: 

1. Zhenyuan tongxian daojing l'( .»£;!* (ill iO S? (Zhenyuan Scripture of the 
Dao on Entering Immortality; CT 57), incomplete. 

2. Xtuzhen Itydn chaotu ')i .*( If,* V;V ,(J (Excerpts and Diagrams on Successive 
Experiences of Cultivating Authenticity; CT 152. and YJQQ 72 .i 6 b-#b). 

}. Zhenyuan miaojingptn iT m (Wondrous Scripture in Sections of 

Zhenyuan; CT 436), with a preface spuriously attributed to Tang Xuan- 
2 °ng (r 712-56). 

4. Zhenyuan miaojing lu i‘( ft I?) --i* Ki (Wondrous Scripture and Diagrams of 
Zhenyuan; CT 437). 

Zhenyuan yinyang zhtjtang tushu haupe fl W&t* (Later 

Explications of die Zhenyuan Diagrams and Writings on the Ascent and 
Descent of Yin and Yang; CT 438)- This and the previous text were prob¬ 
ably a single work; later divided into two parts. Altogether, they’ contain 
a set of twelve diagrams. 

6 Zhenyuan tushu jukuo zhangpun Pi ft W i (Final Folios with 

Additional Explanations on the Diagrams and Writings of Zhenyuan; CT 
4 * 9 ). 

7.ZJxenyuan miaodao yaoltie p( ;c4’>jQ (Abridged Essentials of the 
Wondrous Way of Zhenyuan. CT 924). This text, which is incomplete, 
appears to be the second part of no. 2 above. 

H. Kathua zhen/ing '|J iT (Authentic Scripture on the Opening of Trans¬ 
formation; CT 1133). 

9 Juniun yanfan zhcnjtng J-j icSfl f-. Pi 2? (Authentic Scripture Explainmg 
the Rules for Harmonizing with Heaven; CT 1154). 

The main doctrinal feature of these texts is a synthesis of Confucian ethics, 
Taoist philosophy, medical traditions, numerology. *nogui2n (inner observation), 
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*nrii&in. and Buddhism. In its kical of universal salvation (•pudu). the lineage also 
reveals a *Lingbao influence. Tlic term zhmyuiin itself is a synonym for Dao bor¬ 
rowed from *Shangqing, a school to which the texts claim to be affiliated. 

The Zhenyuan pantheon consists of ten major gods who axe appellations (Juxo 
IM!) of the supreme divinity (ton chenzun K \ 7 )* Among them arc Laozi. Ling- 
bao tianzun -> B ^ t r ; (Celestial Worthy of the Numinous Treasure; see *san- 
<png). and a Buddhist-like god of universal compassion. The supreme divinity 
takes on different forms in relation to diverse human characteristics and social 
functions, each of which requires specific virtues. The man of superior rank 
aims to achieve universal salvation by practicing non-interference ( # wuwri). 

The Great Ultimate (‘tatji) plays the same major role of primordial Unity 
as docs the Great One (*Taiyi) in Han times: it connects the trigrams and 
hexagrams of the ‘tying and Han cosmology with the void of the Daodtjing, 
the Original Pneuma Cyuanqi), and the circulation of pneuma in the cosmos 
and in the human body. The ncidiirt language and spirit arc noticeable: practices 
arc performed on double levels, body and spirit, cosmos and human. This re¬ 
markably syncretic lineage represents a link between Shangqing and neidan . 

habdlc ROBINET 

. Robinct 1989-90. Wang Ka 1993b 
* nndiin 


Zhenzheng lun 

&&& 

Essays of Examination and Correction 


The Zhenzheng lun (T. 2112) is Buddhist polemical work in three chapters. The 
author. Xuanyi £ v (fl. 684-704). formerly a metropolitan Taoist priest named 
Du You ft 34 .. had renounced his original religious career some time toward 
695, and after being granted thirty years of seniority as a Buddhist monk so 
as to assure him an equivalent position in the Buddhist hierarchy, produced 
this attack on his former colleagues some time before the end of the reign of 
the Empress Wu in 705. No doubt the official dominance of the Buddhistic 
ideology espoused by the Empress from 690 onwaxd inspired his conversion, 
though discreet imperial support for Taoism continued throughout this period. 
Xuanyi's rcvclaoans arc somewhat disappointing, sounding polemical themes 
already well developed by predecessors. Even his allegations concerning the 
forgery of Taoist texts such as the ‘Batjiftng (Scripture of die Original Bound) 
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by Taoist priests (in this ease, Liu Jinxi S|j'!. and Li Zhongqing I 1 ) 1 «.!l) 
through the plagiarization of Buddhist w oiks. though more detailed than 
most, can be found in earlier sources. 

His analysis of Taoism is. however, unique. For though he follows the 
tactic of attempting to deny Taoism "cultural space" by distinguishing the 
otherworldly goals of Buddhism from the legitimate but worldly concerns of 
both Laozi and his like (considered as Chinese political thinkers), and also of 
practmoners of the macrobiotic arts (considered purely as hygienic regimes), 
he adds a surprising third category. Opposed as he is to the pretensions of those 
Taoists who have confected through plagiarism a fake religion to rival Bud¬ 
dhism. the Taoism of "talismans and registers" (fidu t f J. ) associated with the 
Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) he condooes. by contrast, as mere folk belief. 
There was probably a political motive at work here. too. The Empress Wu 
showed a remarkably tolerant attitude toward popular religious cults, includ¬ 
ing Taoist ones, since she needed their support for her legitimation as the only 
female emperor in Chinese history. It was the readiness of the erudite Taoist 
priests of the metropolis to see their religion become during the reign of her 
husband the state sponsored family cult of the dynasty which she eventually 
supplanted that was her real target. Taoists of this type, the monastic, celibate 
nvak of the Buddhists, Xuanyi denounced in a most obliging fashion. After 
the Empress Wu w r c hear no more of the Buddhist acceptance of the married 
pnesthood of Taoism among the people, indeed, even the Chinese state seems 
to have relaxed only when it w*as assigned to the hereditary oversight of the 
Zhang family many centuries later. On this point the ZAcnzheng hut provides 
a unique insight into a highly unusual phase in Chinese religious history; for 
the rest it tends to supplement information available elsewhere. 

T. H. BARRETT 

Lj Barrett 199H. 4^4: Forte 1976.119.123 

TAOISM AND CHINESE BUDDHISM 


zhi 

X 

“numinous mushrooms"; "excrescences" 


The term zhi, which has no equivalent in Western languages, refers to a van- 
cty of supermundane substances often described as plants, fungi, or "excres¬ 
cences." Also known as Itngzht (numinous zJti), ytnzht [.j (concealed 
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Pig. 89. nimiTAtiGas of rfci ("numinous mushrooms/' oc ‘'cixxepccncej**! 
Zkfaw fin ’•> ,ft (CUuified Zfci Plants; CT1406V 
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zhi), or xJiicoo v (zhi plants), and often associated with jade (for instance 
in the expt c&sion yuzh i r "jade and zhi"), die)’ arc said to grow sponta¬ 

neously in mythical places like *Pcnglai or on mountains that also produce 
precious minerals. While there may be no better term than “mushrooms" or 
‘‘excrescences" to refer to them, and even though *Gc Hong states that they 
"are not different from natural mushrooms (ztrun zhi 11 (*Baopu zi, 

16.287), the zhi pertain to an intermediate dimension between mundane and 
transcendent reality. Early sources associate them with some female divine 
beings, and consider them to be auspicious portents sent by Heaven. Ingest¬ 
ing them confers longevity and immortality to a degree equivalent to that of 
the alchemical elixirs. 

The first classical discussion of the zhi is found in chapter 11 of the Btfopa z \ 
(trans. Ware 1966.179-85). Drawing from texts now lost that described them 
with illustrations, Gc Hong distinguishes five sorts of zhi —each of which is said 
to include more than one hundred varieties—based on their shapes: stone zhi 
(shtzht fj ,\- m ), wood zhi (muzhx /fc ■£). plant zhi (caozhi ), flesh zhi (rouzhi 
|£J ). and mushroom zhi (jumhi jV) ✓!£) Gc Hong also adds a significant detail, 

saying that unless the deities and spirits of a mountain agree to disclose the 
zhi. "one could even step right over them without seeing them." Accordingly, 
ascending a mountain to collect the zhi requires preliminary purification rites 
and the performance of breathing practices and the Pace of Yu (Yidm $ ^; see 
‘buying). Another meaningful aspect that emerges from Gc Hong’s discussion 
is that some zhi continuously radiate light. The Stone Elephant (sJuxidng T 
instance, yields a light “visible by night at one hundred feet." The zhi 
of the Seven Brilliancies and the Nine Radiances (qimmg jiuguang 1 ; fi fc) 
issues a brightness that "resembles that of the stars; by night these lights arc 
visible at one hundred feet, and each beam can dearly be distinguished from 
the others, spreading out without merging with the others.” 

Two of Gc Hong's descriptions correspond to those given in the Jiuzhuan 
huarulunJingy&itjuc *|,H .lil i J . r i ‘Gnll (Essential Instructions on the Scripture 
of the Reverted Elixir in Nine Cycles; CT 889). a ‘Shangqing text that originally 
was pan of ‘Maojun's revealed biography (Robinct 1984^ * 589-98), and that 
describes Maojun as planting five zhi on Mount Mao (‘Maoshan, Jiangsu), the 
early seat of the Shangqing school. TTiis is also the topic of the Zheng zhicao 
fa ' !i v‘ i£ (Methods for Planting the Zhi Plants; CT 933 ). a work probably 
dating from the late Six Dynasties that in turn shares passages with another 
Shangqing text, the Mingjidit yaojing | if. 5? 35 (Essential Scripture of the 
Bnght Mirror, CT 1206; 8b-i$a). It contains instructions attributed to Laozi 
and states that the best zhi arc those growing above deposits of cinnabar, 
gold, malachite, and realgar. Accordingly, the text teaches how to plant these 
minerals in the four directions of a mountain at the solstices and equinoxes 
so that they generate the zhi. 
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At least in some contexts, the imagery originally attached to the zJii was 
progressively lost, resulting in more "secular" views. Incorporation of the 
zhi in some pharmacopoeias may have played a role in this process, as the 
zhi sometimes became associated with common mushrooms, resulting in 
an emphasis on their healing properties. A different trend is the aesthetic 
appeal exerted by the zhi for some writers. An example is found in the Taoist 
Canon with the Zhicao pm _'i v nS (Classified Zhi Plants; CT1406; see fig. 89). 
Although a Zhtpin An (Classified Zhi) is listed in *Lu Xiujing's catalogue of 
•Lingbao scriptures (Ofuchi Ninji 1974. 39 ; sec table 16). this work, containing 
illustrations and descriptions of 127 zhi and probably dating from the early 
Song period, may be reckoned among the catalogues (pu ,7! ) of uncommon 
objects compiled by Song and later literati. 

Fdbnzuy PREGADIO 

Li Campany 2002.27-29; Little 2000b, *40-41; Needham 1974. Strick- 
mann 19 66 


zhi 



parish 


Accounts in secular historical sources of the founding of Celestial Master 
Taoism (•Tianshi dao) relate that a series of twenty-tour administrative centers 
or zhi were established throughout the area of Sichuan and southern Shaanxi 
province that they controlled. Later sectarian sources record their establish¬ 
ment by *Zhang Daoling in 143. one year alter the revelation, but it is unlikely 
that the faith could have spread so widely in one year. As the name indicates, 
these centers combined governmental functions with their religious role, 
and during the period of dc facto independence, they came to be both the 
administrative nexus for the surrounding district and a gathering place and 
place of worship for the faithful. For this reason, the term is often translated 
"parish" or even "diocese.’' 

The original twenty-four parishes (see table 28) were divided into three 
ranked groups of eight. The superior group consisted of the Yangping p} : 
parish, the parish associated with the Celestial Master, Lutang t;r v parish, 
Heming parish, Liyuan t’m; parish, Gegui parish. Gcngchu il 
Kf. parish. Qinzhong V? l | J parish, and Zhenduo f( # parish. These arc also 
referred to as "great parishes" and "orthodox parishes," and first three of 
this group—Yangping. Lutang and Heming—had special significance, each 
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Hie twenty four parishes (mfcui :hi | [' f ) of early Tunshi dan 
Source: ‘VMutang tow (CT njS). 25.4a 9a (see Lagerwry :981b. ioj 4). 


representing one of the founding pneumas of the group. The leaders of these 
three parishes were the highest ranking priests in the movement. The second 
tier of parishes consisted of the Changii 1 'j f Lishang : I . Yongquan ; W ».•, 
Chougeng ‘‘i 1 , Beiping IL i . Benzhu 1- IV, Mengqin * V, and Pinggai 

parishes. The lowest tier of parishes encompassed Yuntai J. . Jinkou ' 
1 |. Houcheng cSftfc, Gongmu '£ S. Pinggang T Wl, Zhubu | , Y’uju 

.l«i. and Beimang t fS parishes. 

When plotted on a map. the parishes cover most of Sichuan province and 
parts of southern Shaanxi, but do not group into meaningful regional units. 
Eventually, when the Taoist community spread across North China in 115, 
then on to South China following the fall of the Western Jin, these parishes 
ceased to have meaning to the faithful. They were replaced by a system link¬ 
ing each parish to a constellation in the Chinese zodiac (see under •*iu), with 
membership determined by birth. The Tatzhen he \ (| (Code of the Great 

Perfected) says that in 196 Zhang Lu added four additional parishes (Jushan 
till], Zhongmao Jfl* •£. Baishi ‘| fi\ and Ganghu KJ h. parishes), called 
"supplementary parishes" (bcizhx iV vi ;) or "separate parishes" (Merit 1 1 ’. y;i). 
so that the twenty-eight parishes would correspond dirccdy with the twenty- 
eight constellations. Wang Chunwu (1996) points out that these four parishes 
arc all on the northern edge of Celestial Master territory and suggests that 
they were originally established following the expansion to Hanzhong , Y l | 1 . 
There is also a list of eight "roaming panshes" (youzhi ift vt?)• includingJiyang 
i\ l '. Pingdu i fil, Afcng ISJrf. Cimu § 1 ). Huangjin K V*. Taihua L T . 
Qingchcng '( hj, and Emei l|( *t’i parishes. 
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There is a description of a parish, perhaps the central parish of the Celestial 
Master, in a Tang collection of codes, in the Kx&ttu kej/ijielM chao Q1? f f ft. ttl. ] r 
V (Excerpts from the Essential Liturgies and Observances; CT 46 $,). 10), which 
dies the lost Celestial Master scripture Tdixhm kc. It describes a compound 150 
meters to a side, with a large central hall called the Hall for the Veneration of 
Emptiness (Chongxu tang ;. & X topped by a terrace widi a huge incense 
burner called the Terrace for the Veneration of Mystery (Chongxuan tai ‘i. & 
') X A more average pansh is described in the *X\uindu fktvrn (Statutes of the 
Mysterious Metropolis) as being parallel in function to but somewhat larger 
than the oratory (•jtngsJiJ) found in the home of all practicing Taoists. hence 
a single, freestanding building on the west side of the main dwelling, facing 
cast. It should thus be furnished in the same spare fashion, containing only 
“an incense burner, a lamp, a petition table and a small knife. “ It is uncertain 
when the parish disappeared in Taoist communities, or if it in some sense 
evolved into later Taoist temples and monasteries. *Lu Xiuiing (406-77), in 
his abbreviated version of the Taoist code (see •Daymen Nellie), complains that 
people in his day were often attending the wrong parish, but it seems to have 
still been a functioning institution. 

Terry KLEEX 1 AN 

Lj Vfcrellcn 2003; Wang Chunwu 1996 
% Ttanshi dao 


xhiqian 

paper money 


In Chinese folk religion, paper money is burned and sent to ancestors, deities, 
or spirits of the dead. This custom can be traced back to the inclusion of real 
or imitation daily items in tombs. Real money was used during the Han and 
the 5 ix Dynasties, but paper money made its appearance around the sixth 
century in southern China; its use proliferated during the Tang and the Five 
Dynasties and became common by the Song period. As shown by Tang and 
Song rccotds, it was thought that paper money was demanded by officers of 
hell in the underworld after death. 

In present-day Taiwan, the various types of paper money arc generally di¬ 
vided into “gold" and “silver." Gold paper money is gold foil and is sent to the 
deities. Within this category, dingji jin |fl fv > (also called riiirtgoirg jin K ii :T. 
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and iij tiiijt 'c L M)ls sent to the Jade Sovereign (*Yuhuang>; zhongtoiji i| : t 
Ml to the Three Offices (•sangudn. of Heaven, Earth, and Water); caizx shoujin 
I’ ( f };■ • to the deities of the Northern and Southern Dippers; shoujin : ; 5 *, 
fujin Wl fc, and zhongjm ! 1 ftr to deities and Buddhas in general, and yifin <] 
* • to minor deities. Silver paper money is silver foil and is sent to denizens of 
the underworld, such as ancestors and spirits of the dead; dayxn i}l is used 
for ancestral festivals and xiaoyin \ for other spirit festivals. Another type 
of paper money is called "treasury money" (kuqtan i»i 3 ?). consisting of wads 
of yellow paper wrapped in white paper, for the use of the newly^-ordained 
dead person in the underworld. It is employed in the ritual of Merit (*gongdc) 
for the dead. Other kinds include "rebirth money" (wangifteng quin . 'I- jy ), 
stamped with a lotus flower, and "natal-destiny money" (fcenmrng q\an ^ ujTjf), 
used to "refill the treasury" (see *tianku). In Hong Kong and Sichuan, paper 
money in the shape of modern bank bills, called mmgh V.’ N. »s also used. 

Paper money is indispensable as an offering during birth, marriage, or death 
ntes, and also at annual events. It is used as a fee to cross bridges and pass 
barrier gates on the journey to the underworid. as a deposit to reimburse the 
loan that the dead person has received from the Celestial Treasury at birth, and 
also as funds to cover the daily needs of the dead person in the underworld, 
where one has to meet the same kinds of expenses as in this world. 

Paper money docs not appear to be used in Confudan rituals, such as 
national rites and Confucian temple festivals. It is also noteworthy that it is 
rarely used in Buddhist and Taoist formal rites. 

MARITAMA Hiroshi 

Hou Chmg-lang 1975; Seidel 1978a, Su Suqing 1999 
% tianku: pngJc. hell 


Zhong-Lti 

its 

(Lineage of) Zhongli Quan and Lu Dongbin 


The texts attributed to the semilegendary immortals ‘Zhongli Quan and *Lu 
Dongbin. and their putative disdplc ‘Shi Jiamvu, represent one of the high¬ 
est achievements in the history of ‘ncuLin. These texts, dating from the Song 
penod. are commonly referred to as the Zhong-Lti corpus and the tradition 
to which they belong as the Zhong-Lu school. Although their exact date, 
origin, and authorship cannot be ascertained with any accuracy, they predate 
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the mid-twelfth century since the *Daoshu (Pivot of the Dao) includes several 
of them. 

Both Zhongli Quan and Lu Dongbin were renowned in the mid-eleventh 
century for their poems and calligraphy. The earliest work attributed to 
Zhongli is the Zhixuan plan IS £ t 7 .'. (Folios Pointing to the Mystery), a wort 
in \erse now Iost but often quoted in ncxdan texts of the Song period. Another 
famous wort of the mid-eleventh century, the •Qmywdn diun (Spring in the 
Garden by the Qin River), is ascribed to Lll Dongbin. It is also around this 
time that the names of the two immortals began to be linked to each other: 
a poem by LU Dongbin for his master is included in a work of 1052 ( Huandan 
zhongxian lun * f*f W fill CT 233. 14b), and the poet Chen Shidao jp 
(1052-1102; 1C 213-15) mentions their master-disciple relationship. By the end 
of the Northern Song in 1127. several prose texts attributed to Zhong and Lu 
were in circulation. 

The Zhong-LU corpus. The main sources of the Zhong-LU school arc the 'Lingbao 
btfa (Complete Methods of the Numinous TYcasurc), attributed to Zhongli 
Quan. and the ^Zhong-LU chuandao ft (Anthology of Zhongli Quaris Transmis¬ 
sion of the Dao to Lu Dongbin). attributed to LU Dongbin and transcribed by 
ShiJianwu. Both works were popular among *Quanzhen Taoists in northern 
China and were included in die * Xuandu haozang, the Taoist Canon of the 
Jin dynasty CJinlian zhengzong ji ; 52). They were, however, frowned upon by 
•Nanzong adepts (*Xi uzhen shtshu. 52.3b; Chunyang difun shenhua muotongfi 

- 1 ' ri. ( \ It 0* 5 • i. CT 305, 6.12a; trans. Ang i 993 >. Another important 
work belonging to this group is the *Xishan ijurtxuan huizhcnji (Records of the 
Gathered Immortals and Assembled Perfected of the Western Hills), which as¬ 
sociates the Zhong-LU tradition with the Western Hills (*Xishan) of Nanchang 
(Jiangxi), the center of the cult of *Xu Xun and the *Shcnxiao movements. 

The Daoihu contains other Zhong-LU texts, such as the Bat wen punt 
('.I . (Folios of the Hundred Questions; 5 . 7 a- 22 a; trans. Hornann 1976). the 
Huayangpuin • ' 1 (folios of the Flourishing Yang; ro.ra-Tb), the Zhixuan 

pun (Folios Pointing to the Mystery; i5.ia-4b). and the Xxuzhcn zhixuan ptan 
! ' :-i Ift r; L (Folios Pointing to the Mystery for the Cultivation of Perfection; 
i 9 . 9 a- 2 aa). The last two texts, which are different from the original Zhixuan 
pun in verse, were the object of several works illustrated with diagrams, no¬ 
tably the Xtuzhen taiji kunyuan tu PS it k f‘: : ill l Bl (Diagrams of the Chaotic 
Ongin of the Great Ultimate for the Cultivation of Perfection; CT 149; trans. 
Baryoshcr-Chcmouny 1996) and the Xiuzken taifi hunyuan zhixuan tu 43 f j 
K bh ill xlrt i (Diagrams Pointing to the Mystery of the Chaotic Origin 
of the Great Ultimate for the Cultivation of Perfection; CT 150). The Dadan 
zhizh\ i; i'i |‘i (Straightforward Directions on the Great Elixir; CT 244), at¬ 
tributed to the Quanzhen patriarch *Qiu Chuji (1148-1227). was also inspired 
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by them. Another popular work was the Zhouhou sancheng pian lj | K: bX £/. 
(Folios of the Three Accomplishments to Keep at Hand; Daoshu,/. 25). which 
was printed and distributed to the people of Yucyang ht ^' (Hunan) during 
the Shumd reign period (1174-89; sec Chunyang dtjun mtaotongjt, 6.10b}. 

Teachings a mi practices. While the Zhong-Lu texts arc quite disparate as to 
content and provenance, they share a common theoretical basis and arc con¬ 
sistent in the use of certain technical terms. The genesis of the world in five 
stages—tdisfci t Vi (Great Commencement), tatwu k (Great Non-being), 
taixu t tU (Great Void), tatkvng k v i ; (Great Emptiness), and taizhi k tt (Great 
Matter)—the distance between heaven and earth (calculated as 84,000 It), the 
interaction of Yin and Yang, the sequence of the seasons, the annual and di¬ 
urnal cycles of increase and decay, the trigrams and hexagrams of the *Yjmg, 
and so forth, arc correlated with patterns in the human body. Malfunctioning 
of the five viscera (*wkzdng) is explained in terms drawn from medical texts, 
while psycho-physiological techniques arc couched in alchemical language and 
imagery. The texts arc also strongly imbued with Nco-Confucian speculations 
on *qt (especially those of Cheng Yi \\\ '. 1033-1107; see Fung Yu-lan 1951-53.2; 
512-14). All accept the division of the practice into three main stages (sancficng 
* fit or Three Accomplishments), but the Lxngbao bifa indicates four methods 
for the lower stage, and the Zhouhou sancheng pian seven stages. 

The Zhong-LU methods include massage and gymnastics in the early stages 
of practice, as well as brcadiing exercises that vary according to the adept's 
level of advancement. Other techniques involve the opening of the Three 
Passes (•sdftgkjn), refining and returning the essence (*jtng), inner observation 
(*neiguan), and the egress of the Spirit ( 4 cfturJtm). 

Farzecn BALDRUN-HUSSEJN 

1 Baldrian-Husscin 19H4,13-57; BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 139-43 

28 nettian; for other related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, sec. 
IV.3 ("Alchemy: Zhong-Lti") 


Zhemg-Lu chuandao ji 


if s ant £ 


Anthology of Zhongh Quan’s TYansmission of the Dao to 
Ld Dongbin 


The Zhong-Lu chuandao jt is 00c of the mam works in the *Zhoog-Ld corpus 
of *iteu2dft texts. It is conceived as providing the theoretical foundation to the 
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*Lingbao bxfa (Complete Methods of the Numinous Treasure), a practical text 
that explains techniques to attain immortality. It is attributed to 4 ZhongIi 
Quan and *Lu Dongbin. but was transmitted by *Shi Jianwu (fl. 820-35). the 
author of the 'Xishan qunxun huizhaiji (Records of the Gathered Immortals 
and Assembled Perfected of the Western Hills). *\\i Yan (1258-1314) states that 
it was actually written by Shi Jianwu himself (Zhouyi cantong »ji fahut f&i K? % 
WBWWsCTiooj, 8.3a). 

The text is included in two collections found in the Taoist Canon. The 
earlier version is in the 4 Daoshu (Pivot of the Dao; ca. 1151; j. 39-41). This ver¬ 
sion is mentioned in the thirteenth-century’ Zhlzhax shulupat '1 A •[ gj 
(Annotated Register of Books in the Zhizhai Studio; van dcr Loon 1984.164). 
The other version is in the * Xtuzhen ihtshu (Ten Books on the Cultivation of 
Perfection; late thirteenth or early fourteenth century*,). 14-16). The latter cites 
honorary titles bestowed on Zhongli Quan and Lli Dongbin in 1126. hence 
this edition seems to have appeared after this date. 

Like the Baxwen pun fj I] ft (Folios of the Hundred Questions; trans. 
Homann 1976). another text belonging to the Zhong-Lu group, the Chuandaoji 
is cast in dialogue form, with Lu Dongbin asking questions on various technical 
terms and Zhongli Quan explaining them. The text is divided into eighteen 
essays (Ism &) dealing with the Zhong-Lil system of nculan. The first six essays 
arc concerned with the cosmos, the middle six with the alchemical practice, 
and the final six with its purposes. These three divisions correspond to the 
Three Accomplishments (sandteng ill) or Three Vehicles (sansheng !.). 
The last section states that the eighteen essays arc related to the techniques 
described in the Lingbao bifa. 

Besides the two editions in the Taoist Canon, the Chuandaop is also found in 
the 'Daozangpyao (vol. 12). the Daoshu quan/i Q Jf £ Hi (Complete Collection 
of Books on the Dao; 1591). and the 4 Daozang pnghua lie The popularity of the 
text was so great during the Song and Yuan dynasties that murals depicting 
the transmission of the Dao were painted in temples. One of them is found 
in the hall dedicated to Hi Dongbin in the 4 Yonglc gong. 

Fa men RALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 
LL BoltzJ. M. 1987a, I 39 - 4 L Sakauchi Shigeo 1985 
& Lu Dongbin; Zhongli Quan; net Jan: Zhong-Lu 
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Fig 9 : Monks in front of the hfid 
quarters of the Zhongguo damiao 
nehua (Chinese Taocst Association^ 
*&uvui guan (Abbey of the White 
Qouds). Beijing Reproduced from 
Zhonggoo dxojuo xiehui i^5j 


Zhongguo daojiao xiehui 




Chinese Taoist Association 


This organization of Chinese Taoiscs was founded in April 19*57. with its 
headquarters at the ‘Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds) in Beijing. 
The founding charter was drafted at an initial meeting in November 1956 in 
Beijing, and the first assembly was held the following year; it was attended by 
ninety-one representatives including Taoist scholars and priests from Taoist 
lineages, mountains, and temples located throughout China. Sixty-one mem¬ 
bers w r crc elected as officers and Yuc Chongdai f& <1888-1958). the abbot 
of the Baiyun guan. was chosen as its president. The stated purposes of the 
Association were to unite Taoists from all over the country, promote patrio¬ 
tism and love of Taoism, and have Taoists contribute to the construction of 
a socialist society. At the second assembly, held in 1961. *Chcn Yingning was 
elected president. It was decided at that time to expand the area of Taoist 
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studies, and a research seminar was subsequently cstaWished. A group was 
formed to train Taoist pnests and a journal, Dacxchut kan j \ K( H (J ourna I 
of the Taoist Association), was inaugurated. 

The Association suspended its aaivitics between 1967 and 1979 during the 
Cultural Revolution. At the third assembly, held in May 1980, Li Yuhang V ft 
Ol was elected president. Religious activities were reinaugurated, and repairs 
to temples (including the Baiyun guan) were carried out throughout the coun¬ 
try’. In 19H7 the Associations journal was renamed Zhenggpo dao/iao ! 1 jQ 'fi 
(Chinese Taoism), and since then has been published officially and distributed 
both in China and overseas. A Taoist cultural center was also established, for 
both religious training of Taoist priests and academic research purposes. Re¬ 
gional branches of the Association have been organized at the district and city 
levels. The largest of these is the Shanghai Taoist Association, which publishes 
its own journal, Shanghai daofiao |;?i r ; ( ft (Taoism in Shanghai). In 2004. the 
president of the Chinese Taoist Association was Min Zhiting "j IV ‘ 

SAKADE 

Lla Kandcl 19B0, Kurihara Akira 1987 
% TAOISM IN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Zhirnghc ji 

Anthology of Central Harmony 

The Zhonghe ji (CT 249) consists of a set of 4 Li Daochun's (fl. 1288-92) trea¬ 
tises, dialogues, songs, and poems collected by his disciple Cai Zhiyi fl k fcl 
(II. 1288-1306), with a preface by # Du Daojian dated 1306. Some portions of 
the text (4.6b. 4 - 9 a) arc dated to 1292. Li associates the title of his work with 
a passage of the Zhongyong ‘I 1 Jr (Centrality and Commonality; trans. Legge 
1893,384-85)- the Center lies in the state of mind not yet manifested, which is 
the hidden and unfathomable spirit, while Harmony is its manifested state, 
which is in accord with the activating force of the world (i.2a-b. 1.93). 

In j. 1 and part of j. 4. Li deals at length w’lth the basic unity and dialectical 
relation of pairs of complementary notions such as movement and quiescence 
Cdong and71 ng), substance and function ( 4 n and vong). change and permanence, 
human and celestial mind ( # xtrt), inner nature and vital force Cxxng and mmg), 
body and spirit, knowledge and action, contraction and expansion, and so 
forth. He stresses their fundamental unity and underscores the ctfincu/mrua 


ZHONGLI QUA* 
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opposttcrum operated by a terttum quid. This third element is the central one, 
the Mysterious Pass (•xuiirtgudn), represented for instance by the intention 
(*yt) in the pair body and spirit. 

The second /uan is largely devoted to *nc\dan. It contains several diagrams and 
an exposition of the degrees of practice (three for the gradual teaching, followed 
by a final superior degree) and the three main stages of the alchemical work. The 
latter three stages arc the Three Passes (^wnguart) or Three Primes (‘sanytum), 
which arc related to essence, pneuma, and spirit (*Jing, qu shot). Li rejects many 
old practices as erroneous (including the sexual techniques or *fangzhongshu) 
or inferior (for example, 'waidan, diets, and visionary meditation). 

The third juatu which is also partly found in j. 6 of the Qmg'dn J'mgrJidn 
zi yulii :/| r*;» r . H (Recorded Sayings of (Li] Qing’an, Master of the 

Shining Toad; CT lotfo), is cast in the form of answers to his disciples. Here Li 
defines several alchemical terms and explains basic sentences used by netdan 
or Neo-Confueian authors, taken from the Xid #f (Appended Statements, a 
portion of die the Shujing •;; (Book of Documents), and the Lwrtyu 

,#f,«? (Analects) of Confucius. He dwells at length on the importance of the 
prccosmic particle of light that is the materia prtma of ncidan as well as its final 
goal (see *dtdnhua ). 

Part of j. 4. and j. 5 and 6, contain songs and poems. 

Lj Daochuris syncretism is closely related to his inclination toward a subitist 
(dun v ) method of teaching and learning. He repeatedly states that the only 
necessary thing is the Mysterious Pass, equated with the prccosmic and transcen¬ 
dent particle of light and more important than the practices themselves. The 
highest degree of alchemy docs not use the Yijing system as do many nciiiin texts 
( 4 -ib). In Li’s view, the Buddhist "full awakening" (yuanfue J(] V?) and the Con- 
fucian Great Ultimate ( # tJiji) arc synonyms of the Golden Elixir (•fimfjn). 

Isabelle RORINET 

. BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 181-82. Qmg Xitai 1994, 2: in^- 68 . Robinct 1995a, 22-24, 
45-46. 75 - 77 .147-64. and passim 

Li Daochun; nndjn 


Zhongli Quan 




Zhongli Quan. also called Han Zhongli ;>! . is one of the Eight Immortals 

(*hixufi). He is venerated in the *Quanzhcn school as the second patriarch, 
having received the teachings from the first, Donghua dijun * 4 ; V $ (; (Imperial 
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Lord of Eastern Florescence; see *Wang Xuanfu). According to the *JinUan 
zhcngzongjt (Records of the Correa Lineage of the Golden Lotus) compiled by 
Qm Zhi'an V # (1188-1244). he was a man of Xianyang sfc M (Shaanxi) who 
lived during the Han dynasty. His style was Yunfang *i.I and his appellation 

was Zhengyang zi il* |U 4 j- (Master of Correct Yang). At the end of the Han 
dynasty he received the title of Grand Master of Remonstrance (jianyt ddfu 
k ). but his opinions were not well received and he was demoted. Later he 
served Wudi (r. 265-90) of the Western Jin and engaged in conquest as a general. 
Having lost a battle he tied to the mountains, and, following the direaions of 
an old man. arrived at the palace of Donghua dtjun, from whom he received 
talismans, texts, methods for compounding elixirs, and ocher techniques. Having 
instructed Zhongti Quan in all of them. Donghua dijun departed. 

The biography goes on to recount that during the Kaichcng reign period 
of the Tang (836-40), Zhongli Quan taught # Lll Dongbin the fencing tech¬ 
nique called tiandun K ifi Chiding in Heaven") when he met him on Mount 
Lu CLushanJiangxi). He then made his retreat at Mount Yangjiao (Yangjiao 
shan f ffj |) in Shanxi. He compiled the Zhcnxxan chuandao ft i‘( 'll JJJ jf] til 
(Anthology of the Authentic Immortals' Transmission of the Dao) and the 
bifa (Complete Methods of the Numinous Treasure), and transmitted 
them abo to Lu Dongbin. Eventually he went again to Lushan, and gained 
immortality. At the end of the biography. Qin Zhi'an added in praise. “Five 
hundred years from the Han to the Tang in all that time the only person 
whom Zhongli Quan liberated was Lu Dongbin. How difficult it is to bring 
people to liberation!" Included in the Taoist Canon is a work in the form of a 
dialogue between Zhongli Quan and Lu Dongbin entitled *Zhong-Lti chuandao 
)t (Anthology* of Zhongli Quan's Transmission of the Dao to L(1 Dongbin), 
ascribed to *Shi Jianwu (fl. 820-35). Both this work and the Ungbao bifa arc 
concerned with •nndxn. 

The image of Zhongli Quan as an immortal became fixed during the Song 
dynasty and his popularity’ increased after that. For example, in the biography 
of Wang Laozhi {g in the Songshi (History of the Song), a strange man 
called Zhongli xiansheng ;>!< !! k (Elder Zhongli) makes an appearance and 
gives an elixir to Wang. Moreover, the XuiinJir Itiujpu ri Hi.!! (Catalogue of 
Paintings of the Xuanhe Reign Period) records the existence of a picture of 
the "Real Man Zhongli Quan,“ and according to the Xuxnfit* shupu rY 1 , f ! »V! 
(Catalogue of Calligraphic Works of the Xuanhe Reign Period), there even 
existed an autograph copy of a verse in cursive script that Zhongli Quan pre¬ 
sented to Wang Dingguo I* -? in 1092. Perhaps as a result of this popularity, 
his name was added to those of the patriarchs of the Quanzhen school, and 
he also came to be counted among the Eight Immortab. 


YOSHIKAWA Tadao 
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Lj See the bibliography for the entry *baxtan 
& htiridn; rurttian ; Nanzong; Quanzhen; Zhong-Lil; hagiography 


zhongmin 

ttlK 

‘ seed-people", chosen people, elected people 


Tlic notion of zhongmin or seed-people'' originated in the early 'Tianshi dao 
movement. The Celestial Masters adepts believed in the possibility' of generat¬ 
ing perfect human beings, the “seed-children" {zhengzt W f*> ritually conceived 
during the ceremonies of “merging pneumas" (*hcq\). These sexual rites were 
performed by initiated adepts. Boys and girls, starting at seven years of age. 
were given religious instruction that enabled them to receive various registers 
( # lu). Ax intervals of a tew years, they received the Registers of One. Ten. and 
Seventy-five Generals. The bestowal of the latter register usually marked the 
transition to adult age. After the age of twenty; adepts could get married by 
“combining their registers" (hclu ft H ). Through the union of their respective 
registers, forming the One Hundred and Fifty' Generals Register, they were 
allowed to practice the ritual of guodu j) (Passage, or Crossing), that is. the 
sexual ntes. In this way, they gained access to the diocesan ordination. 

These rites, severely criticized by Buddhist polemicists of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, arc known to us through liturgical manuals preserved in 
the Taoist Canon. Two complementary works, the *Shdngq\ng htungshu guixiu 
yi (Liturgy of Passage of the Yellow Wnt of Highest Clanty; CT1294) and the 
Dongzhen huangshu f( « X (Yellow Writ of the Cavern of Perfection; CT 
134$). particular, give a precise description of the unfolding of the guidu 
ceremonies. These scriptures, ascribed to the first Celestial Master. *Zhang 
Daoling, actually date to no later than the fifth century. The first presents the 
whole sequence of the ritual of Passage performed in the sacred enclave, the 
“oratory" (Jing j>; see where the adept couple acts under die super¬ 

vision of their parish Master. The rite consists of a symbolic, choreographic 
sexual performance, tw o or three hours long, entirely codified and punctuated 
with recitations of incantations and prayers. The aim of these exacting mating 
ntuals was the creation of an “embryo of immortality", adepts expected to 
obtain immortal bodies, and to beget a seed-child. The second text consists of 
a series of recipes, prescriptions, and intenlietions dealing w ith private sexual 
techniques (•/ungzfiengi/iu). 

The various Taoist schools have displayed ambiguous attitudes to these 
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early Tianshi dao techniques, sometimes called the Way of Yellow and Red 
Qmangchi zht duo : •.. £ j); yellow represents the female energies, and red the 
male ones). Sexual rituals underwent a rather nuanccd censure by ‘Shangqing 
Taoists. who simply warned their adepts against the danger of such practices 
CZhengao 2). During the fifth century. 4 Kou Qtanzhi. the court Taoist reformer 
who was himself a Celestial Master, also expressed his worries about the 
popularity and vulgarization of sexual techniques, and suggested a "reform 
of the Yellow and the Red” aimed at "reducing the 120 methods of the arts 
of the bedchamber to a single and pure orthodox method" (*Laojun yinseng 
Jiqing, i 8 a-i 9 b). However. the art of the seed-children is said to have been still 
performed as late as the tenth century (Yang Liansheng 1956). 

Hie term "seed-people" was later disjoined from its sexual connotations 
and became a synonym of "good people" (fidngmm i R) or "perfect people" 
(Zhcnmtn * . R). In this sense it appears throughout medieval Taoist scnpturcs, 
especially in the literature of apocalyptic eschatology. It generally designates 
virtuous people, the initiates who are promised salvation or immortality, and 
more specifically the chosen people who will survive the cataclysms at the 
end of the world. The notion of "seed" nevertheless continues to prevail: in 
the apocalyptic literature, the "seed-people" arc obviously considered to be 
the basic stock who arc somehow' predestined to salvation and from which a 
new. unblemished humanity will grow. The “genetic" quality of the initiates 
is conferred both by their genealogical lineage and their karma. They have 
naturally inherited the virtues of their forbearers and ancestors, and. thanks to 
the merits gained in their owm former lives, arc born with “ immortal bones" 
(xungu Witt). 

Christine MOLUER 

. Mollicr 1990. passim. Strickmann 1981. passim; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1976b 
% APOCALYPTIC ESCHATOLOGY; MESSIAN15M AND MIL LENA RIAN ISM 


zhongxi 

"breathing through the heels" 


"Breathing through the heels" is first mentioned in ‘Zhuangz 1 6 . which states 
that “the Real Man f'zhcnrcn) breathes through his heels whereas the ordinary 
man breathes through his throat" (see also trans. Watson 1968.78). A study by 
Ishida Hidemi (1988) shows that ztumgxi designated in antiquity one of four 
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kinds of breaching: through the skin, through the nose and mouth, through 
the throat (to absorb the celestial breath), and through the heels (to absorb 
the earthly breath). 

Tliis original meaning evolved through the ccntunes. Wang Shuzhi's I 
i fifth-century commentary to the Zkuangzi mentions that "one should 
practice inner breathing as deeply as possible." In this context. zhongxi denotes 
the movement of Original Breath (•yuuiujt) within the body. The term also 
refers to the methods for regulating the breath (•rmoij) found in several Tang 
sources. From the Song period, under the influence of *neidan. zhengxi also 
refers to the circulation of the inner energies that descend to the heels and 
then rise from the vongquun ytfj 1 jl point, located in the middle of the sole of 
the foot, to the top of the head. 

Catherine DESPEUX 

Q Ishida Hidemi 1988 
yangihcng 


zhoutian 

Celestial Circuit 

The term zhoutian denotes the continuously circular movement of the universe. 
In • neidan and also in # qigong, this term is related to a method of purification 
and transformation. Two main types of zhoutian are distinguished, namely, 
the Lesser Celestial Circuit (xiao zhoutian y. | t v f K ) and the Greater Celestial 
Circuit (da zhoutian A. R; O- The main notion underlying both is that the 
human being is a microcosm that embodies all natural laws inherent in the 
macrocosm. The universe is in continuous motion, fundamentally consisting 
of the operation of the two complementary forces, Yin and Yang. Summer 
alternates with winter and day with night, but together the two forces consti¬ 
tute a unity, such as a year or a day The motions of Yin and Yang taking place 
in definite time spans represent the order of the universe. Human beings can 
experience these movements within themselves. According to neidan texts, 
their ultimate aim should be restoring the universal older within to regain 
unity with the Dao. 

The Lesser Celestial Circuit. The mam purpose of the Lesser Celestial Circuit is 
to preserve the essence C)tng) and transform it into energy This method, 

also known as "returning the essence to replenish the brain" (*Jikdnjing bunao). 
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is performed in the first stage of the neidan process, the second and third being 
the transformation of energy into spirit (•rJicn) and the transformation of 
spirit into emptiness (xu it). 

The Control and Function Channels (MoHuri and rcmtuii) and the lower Cin¬ 
nabar Field (*dMHtidn) arc the main energetic centers involved in this practice. 
TTic Control Channel is Yang, and the Function Channel is Yin. Each channel 
is divided into six sections, and a cyclical sign, a "double hour" (sht il V). and a 
hexagram arc assigned to each section (sec table 13). The hexagrams related 
to the Control Channel arc Yang, whereas those related to the Function Chan¬ 
nel arc Yin. The time from midnight to noon is associated with the Control 
Channel, the time from noon to midnight with the Function Channel. 

The essence is preserved and transformed into energy by making it ascend 
through the Control Channel along the back of the body to the top of the 
head and then descend through the Function Channel along the front of the 
body. As the essence flows through the twelve points of the tw r o channels, it 
is increasingly refined. The transformed substance ts collected in the lower 
Cinnabar Field and is then refined again. It is important to establish a closed 
Unking of the two channels to allow the energy to flow* without hindrances. 
Thus the unity of Yin and Yang is created within the body. 

Active imagination (see # yi) is an important aspect of this practice, which 
should also be performed according to a certain rhythm. This rhythm, con¬ 
sisting of the Martial Fire (widtuo & # A) and the Civil Fire (wvm/ino X *A). is 
called fire phasing (’fcnohott) and in this context is also related to breathing. 

The Greater Celestial Circuit. The practice of the Greater Cclcsnal Circuit is meant 
to transform energy into spirit and is therefore related to the second stage of 
the inner alchemical work. The lower Cinnabar Field is likened to a furnace, 
while the middle Cinnabar Field is a crucible. The energy should circulate 
through the twelve channels (*)ingfuo). There is no division of the channels into 
sections in this practice: the whole body is involved. Energy should circulate 
without stopping, while heart and mind dwell in absolute quiescence. 

The Celestial maoyou Circuit (macyou zhoutian P fH l\| K ) b complementary 
to the Lesser and Greater Celestial Circuits. As its name suggests— mao and 
you arc the two cyclical signs related to the cast and west—the motion here 
is horizontal, while the other two circuits are characterized by the vertical 
motion of ascent and descent. 

Neidan texts of the Ming penod equate the Celestial Circuit with the Wheel 
of the Law (fitun \} s *i). the Buddha-truth that crushes all opposition, and stress 
the importance of a transition from the phenomenal worid to the noumenal 
world. 


Mdrhna DARGA 
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ll» Darga 1999.203-4 and 232-53: Dcspcux 1979.S 7 -* 3 : Dcspcux 1994.168-69; 
Wilhelm K 1929. IVr-tf 
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Zhouyi cantong qi 

ifc 


Token for the Agreement of the Three According to the 
Book of Changes 


According to the traditional account, the legendary Han immortal from Guiji 
V; »fi (Zhejiang), Wei Boyang & f|‘l Hi . WTOtc the Zhouyi cantong qt after reading 
die *LonghuJtstg (Scripture of the Dragon and Tiger). Later he transmitted it to 
Xu Congshi ft: fit ff • who appended a commentar)’, and to Chunyu Shu tong 
•V I & iiB. who first circulated it in the world. While some features of this 
account provide significant details—especially about the reputed Han date of 
the text, and about its formation having taken place in stages—the received 
Cantong ip actually is not the product of a single generation of authors, but the 
result of several centuries of textual accretions. At die end of this process, the 
text rose to the status of main scripture within both the *wauian and 9 ncuian 
traditions. Its primary received version, on which about two thirds of the 
extant commentaries arc based, consists of four parts: 

1. The main text, in four- or five-character sentences (mostly in rhymes) 

2. A section usually entided "The Five Categories" ("Wu xianglci" H 
!i!) or "Filling Lacunae" CBusai yituo" M\ ‘KjfllR), deemed to address 
matters not accounted for in the main text 

3. The "Song of the Tripod" ("Dingqi gc~ • ' £> 'it)* a poem in three-character 
lines 

4. A "Eulogium" ("Zanxu" ? 1 j ), not found in all recensions, which some 
commentators regard as a synopsis of the Cantong qt and others as the 
postfacc to an early commentary 

More than thirty recensions of the Cantong qt, each with a different com¬ 
mentary. arc extant in at least 120 editions, not including reprints. This testifies 
to the presuge that the work enjoyed not only within the alchemical traditions, 
but also among Nco-Confucian thinkers and Qing scholars. 

Early history . Chunyu Shutting's relation to divinaoon. as well as some passages 
in the received text, suggest that the original Han version of the Cantong qt 
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was closely related to the "weft" texts (wdshu ■!; see •taoism and the 
afochypha). According to some scholars, the received text faithfully repro¬ 
duces the original version; according to others, the original version was lost 
after the Han. and the received text was entirely fabneated in the early Tang 
period. There arc reasons, however, to assume that the text was expanded 
during the Six Dynasties, and that no major break in transmission took place 
at that time. Quotations or mentions of the Canting qx in works by Jiang Yan 
, ,jr (444-505; IC 267-68), Tao Hongjing (456-536), and Yan Zhitui rtf: I Mi 
(531-91; IC 923-25). all of whom came from or lived in Jiangnan, show that 
the Cantong iji circulated in southeastern China after the end of the Han. It 
appears likely that the text was transmitted there by the lineage of the Later 
Han cosmologist Yu Fan Ifl (164-233). who also came from Guiji and whose 
cosmological doctrines arc reflected in the Cantong qx (Yu Fan is attributed 
with a lost commentary to the text, mentioned in Z)\ouy\ cjntong ip. CT 999 . 
3.11a). 

Further evidence for the circulation of the Cantong qi in Jiangnan during 
the 5 ix Dynasties, and for the existence of a textual layer dating from that 
time, is provided by several dozens of terms and expressions shared with the 
'Huangtingfxng (Scripture of the Yellow Court) and the *Laozi 2 hongjtng (Central 
Scripture of Laozi), two texts whose meditation and visualization methods arc 
nonetheless criticized in the Cantong q\ together with physiological practices. 
A poem by Jiang Yan (trans. Walcy 1930-32,8) attests, on the other hand, that 
the Cantong qi was used in association with the compounding of elixirs by 
500 ce. We blow nothing about the lineages that created or transmitted the 
alchemical version of the scripture, but one of two extant Tang waxdan com¬ 
mentaries on it, the anonymous Zhouyx cantong qt zhu Ifl V: ® IJ # 2 » (CT 1004), 
appears to be related to the legacy of •Hugang 21. Dating from ca. 700 ce. this 
commentary—the Latter half of which is lost—is contemporary with another 
extant Tang exegesis, entitled Zhouyi cantong qi (CT 999) 2nd attributed to the 
immortal *Yin Changsheng. From around that time, mentions and quotations 
of the Cantong iji in other texts begin to multiply In the mid-eighth century; 
moreover. *Liu Zhigu wrote his RivucxuiZruku Inn 11 f I £ ,)(? (Essay on the 

Mysterious Pivot, the Sun and Moon), which is the first of a series of short 
essays on the Cantong ip as well as the earliest firmly datable nrtdan text. 

Commentaries. The cxcgctical tradition expanded in later times. Besides the two 
mentioned above, die Taoist Canon includes the following six commentaries, 
all related to ncuian: 

L Zhouyi cantong qx fenzhang long zhenyx It’ll Ms ® I'd 'it %•- ifD 1*1 ii. (Real 
Meaning of the Zhouyx cantong iji. with a Division into Sections; CT 1002) 
by # Pcng Xiao 0 - 955 ). dated 947. The final part of the text is separately 
printed in the Taoist Canon as Zhotyx cantong qx dtngqi gc mxngjxng tu \\ 
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. VI •' I gs TV ! ?1 K* i\\ (The “Song of the Tripod** and the "Diagram 
of the Bright Mirror" of the Zhouyx cantong qi; CT1003). 

2. * Zhouyi cantong qt kaoyi li’.j Vj £ |] & % H (Criocal Investigation of the 
Zfitfuyi editing ip; CT iooi>by Zhu Xi I. ; (1130-1200; SB 282-^0). written 
between the end of 1197 and the beginning of 1198. 

3. Zhouyx cannmg qi In) fej I«i] f/j i i (Commentary to the Zhouyx cantong qi ; 
CT ioofi) by Chu Yong r f, $ <fl. ca. 1230). whose text is based on Zhu Xi s 
recension. 

4. Zhou vi amtimg qt zhu (Commentary’ to the Zhouyt cantong »ji; CT 1000), 
with an anonymous commentary written after 1208. 

5. Zhouyx cantong eft )ic H) y & J VJ fit (Explication of the Zhouyt cantong qx; 
CT 1007) by *Chen Xianwei (IL 1223-54), dated 1234. 

6 . Zhouyx cantong qifahui l) fci ®|i■; W (Clarification of die Zhouyx 
cantong qx: CT 1005) by *Yu Yan (1258-1314). dated 1284. The notes, mainly 
philological, attached to this commentary arc separately printed in the 
Taoist Canon as the Zhouyi cantong qi shxyi BI y & . V? K *«L (Exegesis 
of Doubtful Points in the Zhouyi cantong qt; CT 1006). 

Other major commentaries outside the Taoist Canon include those by 
•Chen Zhixu (ca. 1330). *Lu Xixing (1569), and Zhu Yuanyu * it N (1669). In 
the early sixteenth century, moreover, a new version of the scripture appeared, 
entitled * Guwen Zhouyi cantong qi (Ancient Text of the Zhouyi ainrortg qt), and 
became prominent in some netdan milieux. *Pcng Haogu (fl. 1597-1600). # Qiu 
Zhao ao (1638-1713). and ‘Liu Yiming (1734-1821) are among those who wrote 
commentaries to this version. 

Role m rite hxttory of alchemy. Written in a poetical style and in a densely meta¬ 
phoric and allusive language, the Cdnfortg i}i docs not fully describe any watdan 
or nndiiit method, and only occasionally refers to actual practices related to 
waidan or itriiLm. Nevertheless, the Gintong qt has been the only scripture cher¬ 
ished within both traditions, and the influence it has exerted on their history 
ftom the Tang period onw r ard is not matched by any ocher work. 

The main focus of the text is the Dao and its relation to the cosmos, 
explicated by means of a wide array of alchemical, cosmological and other 
emblems. Among the main recurrent themes arc the distribution of Original 
Pneuma (•yiatiup) from the center (the Norther Dipper, • bculou , or Heart of 
Heaven, •fum.vin}; the view’ of time as caused by the continuous upward and 
downward movement of Original Pneuma. and the joining of the essences 
of the Sun and Moon, or Yin and Yang, which occurs at the end of each time 
cycle and generates the next one. Bodi space and time arc thus seen as es¬ 
sential vehicles for the circulation of the "essence" (*Jing) originally issued by 
the Dao in the cosmos. 
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Borrowing from a passage in Laozx 38. the Qmtong qi states that “superior 
virtue (shangdc tv) takes no action, and docs not employ examining or 
seeking; inferior virtue (xude F i *.) takes action, and its operation is unceas¬ 
ing." Some commentators explain these sentences as referring to two ways of 
realization that arc reflected in this wortL The first, also known as "entering 
from Non-being into Being" (cong wu ru you fit Ml. \ (\ ). is based on the im¬ 
mediate realization of the non-distinction of Dao and existence. Non-being 
and Being. In the second, abo known as “using Being to enter Non-being" 
(yiyiwi ru wu li fj \ *n). one attains to the Dao through the alchemical prac¬ 
tice. While the doctrines of the Cantong qi apply to both approaches, the text 
does not focus on either wuuton or ncxdan. The task of presenting alchemical 
methods based on those doctrines is left to the commentaries and to a large 
number of associated texts. 

Fabrizxo PREGADIO 

LJ Bcrtschmgcr 1994 (trans. of guwen version); Chen Guofu 1983, 352-55; 
Fukui Kojun 1974; Ho Peng Yoke 1972; Imai Usaburo i960; Meng Naichang 
1993b; Meng Naichang and Meng Qingxuan 1993; Needham 1976. 50-75. Pan 
Qiming 1990; Pregadio 1995; Pregadio 2002; Pregadio 2006a; Suzuki Yoshijiro 
1974 .595-056; Suzuki Yoshijiro 1977 (trans.); Wang Ming 19&4& Wil and Davis 
1932 (trans.); Xiao Hanming and Guo Dongsheng 2000; Zhou Shiyi 198B 
(trans.) 

% Cdnrong iji; Guwew Zhouyx cantong qt: jindan: neidan ; wuufan 


Zhouyi cantong qi kaoyi 

mi 

Critical Investigation of the Zhouyi caniimg qx 


The best-known commentary to the 'Zhouyx cantong qx outside the Taoist tradi¬ 
tion L 5 that of Zhu Xi 'F : (1130-1200; SB 282-90). whose Zhouyi cantong qx kaoyx 
is the first of several worts, written through the Qing period, testifying to the 
attention that Nco-Confucians thinkers and scholars paid to this text. Quota¬ 
tions in Zhu Xi s Ytxue qxtncng V‘ : ffi \y. (Instructing the Young in the Studies 
on the Changes: 1186) suggest that his interest in the Cdnfong arose in the last 
decades of his life. His commentary, which was almost certainly completed 
between the end of 1197 and the beginning of 1198, offers an interpretation 
that is primarily cosmological, with detailed rcma&s on passages related to 
the system of the * Yxjing and scarcely any interest in an alchemical reading of 
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the text. However, the junctures at which Zhu Xi inserted his comments arc 
more accurate than die divisions into zhang made by 4 Peng Xiao. 

Like Peng Xiao before him. Zhu Xi docs not state which recension of the 
Cantong »ji served as the basis of his work. Textual comparison suggests that 
he re bed on Peng Xiao but often accepted readings of the recension ascribed 
to 4 Yin Changsheng. which dates from around 700 ce (Zhouyt cantong <p; CT 
999 >- Other sources likely to have been used by Zhu Xi include the lost com¬ 
mentary by Yuan Shu vJ (1131-1205) to which he wrote a colophon in 1197. 
and two recensions that he refers to as the "Ji edition* (J1 ben r) %) and the 
”Qiu edition" (Qiii ben 7 . 10 without further details. The Xiioyi was edited 
in the first half of the fourteenth century by Huang Ruijic K VJ \> (fl. 1535). 
who included it in his Zhu 2 \ cfimgrJtu f* , f J (Complete Writings of Master 
Zhu). Huang added an undated preface and notes consisting of his own 
comments as well as quotations from other works by Zhu Xi. Apparently all 
editions of the Kaoyi, including the one in the Taoist Canon (CT 1001). con¬ 
tain Huang Ruijic's additions, and therefore ultimately derive from the Zftuzi 
chengshu. 

As Zhu Xi states in a postfacc (3.8a), his recension w r as inspired by the dis¬ 
appointing textual state of the Canrong qt. resulting from alterations that had 
been introduced into it by earlier editors and commentators. In principle, this 
would make the Kaoyi the earliest extant exegesis based on a critical examina¬ 
tion of different recensions of the text. In contrast with its title and with Zhu 
Xi s own statements, however, the commentary contains only a handful of 
critical notes. In other works, though. Zhu Xi points out variants and suggests 
emendations that arc altogether ignored in the Kaoyi. This discrepancy suggests 
that an indefinite number of critical notes were expunged either by Huang 
Ruijic or by someone before him. An indirect confirmation of this supposition 
is provided by 4 Yu Yan. who, writing fifty years before Huang Ruijic, states 
that he has found it superfluous to duplicate variants already pointed out by 
Zhu Xi (Zhouyt cantong qt shiyt )l[ ^ % |ij jg ff ; CT 1006, preface, 3b). This 
remark would hardly have been necessary if the critical apparatus in the Kaoyi 
had been as exiguous as it is in the received version. 

Based on quotations in later works, the ZMouyi Ciinrong ip kaoyi does not 
seem to have enjoyed any particular prestige within the Taoist tradition, but 
its recension served as the basis for the commentary’ by Chu Yong r n ft- (ea rly 
thirteenth century), entitled Zhouyt cantong qi U| ft & 1 7 j (CT 1008) and pre¬ 
served only in the Taoist Canon. This 4 *enidn work, which bears no preface 
or postface, is distinguished by short, straightforward annotations, and by a 
sentence placed at the end of almost every section to summarize its meaning. 
TTic text of the Cunning iji is clearly based on the Kaoyx. Chu Yong introduces 
some variants not found elsewhere, while most of the others arc shared with 
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the Yin Changsheng edition, which Chu may have consulted independently 
horn Zhu Xi’s work. 

Fdbmii} PREGADIO 

L_> Azunia JuJi 1984: Wong Shiu Hon 1978a 
# Zhouyx edntong taoism and neo-confucianism 


Zhu Quan 

137B-144B; hao: Da Mingqishi k ifl .!} | (Strange Gentleman ot' the 
Great Ming), Quxian ” f .\\ (Gaunt Transcendent), Hanxu zi if < i,V 
: (Master Who Encompasses Emptiness), Danqiu xiansheng •} 
11 : t ‘| (Elder of the Cinnabar Mound), Nanji xialing laoren - 
t’J IK \i K (Long-lived Old Man of the Southern Pole) 


Zhu Quan was the seventeenth son of the Hongwu Emperor Zhu Yuanzhang 
Hi /lilCc (1528-98. r. 1568-98). born of his consort Lady Yang It. He w’as 
granted the title Prince of Ning 1: in 1391 and two years later was put in 
charge of the strategic garrison of Daning A; (Liaoning). After his brother 
Zhu Di i 1 *' (1360-1424; DMB 355-65) succeeded in deposing their nephew, the 
Jianwen Emperor Zhu Yunwen ittiL (r. 1399-1402). Zhu Quan was trans¬ 
ferred to the remote post of Nanchang (Jiangxi), contrary to his preference 
for a coastal scat of authority. He found himself the target of slander and, 
to avoid further harassment, took refuge in a cabin where he could read and 
play his zither in peace. With fellow’ literati as his companions, Zhu produced 
several compilations ranging from treatises on agriculture, geography, and 
gcomancy to literary criticism, history, drama, and a primer on the zither. A 
prolific playwright, he is knowrn to have composed twelve zd)u #| (variety 
plays), only two of which survive. Zhu established himself as an expert in 
this dramatic form with the authorship of the Taihe zhengyin pu k (11 it , j ,V« 
(Formulary for Correct Tunes in Great Harmony). Among his latest w’oita 
is an important encyclopedic anthology on Taoist lore entitled •Tumhuimg 
zhidao Ta\q\ng yucc (Jade Fascicles of Great Clarity on the Ultimate Way of 
the Cclcsua) Sovereign). 

Historical sources date Zhu s interest in Taoist studies to the last years of 
his life. A biography in the shan Wanshou gong zk\ ; ^ . | /Q ih y ,£•: 

(Monograph of the Palace of Tcn-Thousand-Fold Longevity at Mount Xiaoyao; 
Du Jicxiang 1983, 6: 331-35) alternatively claims that he abandoned official 
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duties for a life of reclusion spanning more than thirty years. According to 
this account, Zhu viewed himself as an incarnation of a transcendent named 
Nanji chongxu zhenjun !-j Ki i‘p l«V fit! (Perfected Lord of the Unfathomable 
Emptiness of the Southern Pole). At some undisclosed time he is said to have 
told his staff at Nanchang that he found noble rank to be uttcriy hollow and 
had his mind set on taking up Xiandao (ill jO, or the Way of TYansccndcncc. 
He further informed them that he intended to go in search of a master whom 
an oracle revealed had emerged in Yu2hang . (J^ng* 1 )- Advised not to take 

on a long journey because of the gravity of his responsibilities. Zhu nonethe¬ 
less abrupdy took leave of his palatial headquarters and headed southwest 
down the Gan River to Yuzhang. There he lived in austerity at a retreat he 
constructed in the Ttanbao dong A Vi H (Cavern of the Celestial Treasure). 
An unidentified old man reportedly instructed Zhu in the sublime teachings 
of Jingmingzhongxiao dao r p fl(l V *( (Pure and Bright Way of Loyalty and 
Filiality; see *Jingming dao). 

Zhu repeatedly refused summons from his brother, the Yonglc Emperor 
(r. 1403-24), in favor of pursuing a state of perfection. Among those whose 
company he allegedly enjoyed is the legendary* * Zhang Sanfeng. The story is 
told that Zhu witnessed Zhang’s ascent and established a Wangxian lou rji 
Illl ft? (Pavilion for Viewing TYansccndcnts) at the site. There he remained 
until the end. refusing contact with his peers the entire time. The heading 
"Jingming Zhu zhenren zhuan" »| yfc f 1 A Mf (Biography of the Perfected 
Zhu of the Pure and Bright [Way]) given the account of his life in the mono¬ 
graph on Mount Xiaoyao (Xiaoyao shan Q i£ llj) indicates that late Jingming 
hagiographers deemed Zhu successful in his quest to join the ranks of the 
perfected. 

Judah M. BOLTZ 

Li* Idema i 956 ;Jonker 1976 

28 Ti anhuang zhulaii Tailingyucc, Jingming dao. taoism and Chinese theatee 


Zhu Ziying 

976-1029; xi: Yingzhi ; hao: Guanmiao xiansheng VH V* Vv 1. 
(Elder Who Observes the Marvelous) 

Thisjurong j) (^Maoshan. Jiangsu) native was one of the most renowned 
court Taoists of the early Northern Song, becoming the twenty-third patriarch 
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in the ’Shangqing tradition and claiming both Zhenzong (r. 997-1011) and 
Renzong (r. 1022-6)) as patrons. 

After becoming a Taoist priest under Zhu Wenji ; ;£ j 4 ,. Zhu practiced 
intensive self-cultivation with Zhang Shaoying jH 4 . As an itinerant priest, 
Zhu worshipped the August Emperor of Chaotic Origin (Hunyuan huangdi .7 
1 vff ) at Haozhou , (Henan), paid respects to the first Celestial Master 

at Mount Qingchcng (’Qingchcng shan. Sichuan), and received instructions 
in ’fiction from Chen Tiejiao ty all the while seeking old manusaipcs 
in the *Taiqing tradition to help him correct error-ridden and incomplete 
Shangqing scriptures. Upon his return to Maoshan, his was given the Seal of 
the Nine Ancient Lords of the Immortal Metropolis Jtulao xtandu jun yin f 1 
til flf* f 1 Hi), which bolstered his ritual credentials. 

In 1004 Zhu was named the twenty-third patriarch in the Shangqing tradition 
and summoned to Zhenzong’s court. In 1023 Renzongcalled on him to reside 
in the Palace of Brilliant Resonance (Zhaoying gong iifl }0; A) and initiate his 
mother. Dowager Liu (Liu taihou fl] & \ ). The ZMangxian Mingsu huanghou 
shou Shanking bifa lu)i * fit ff! ill 4 3 67 $ ± fff W ifc » ffi (CT 777 ). dated to 
1024. recorded the event, and prompted Renzong to give Zhu the tide Elder 
Who Observes the Marvelous (Guanmiao xiansheng). Zhu's preface to the 
Starting dadong zhonpng 7 K l*t 5 X (Authentic Scripture of the Great 
Cavern of the Highest Clarity; CT 6; see •Dadong zhenpng) is also extant. Litdc 
is known of his remaining years at Maoshan. 

Lowdl SKAR 
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Zhuang-Lin xu daozang 




Supplementary Taoist Canon of 
Zhuangj-Chen Dengyun) and Lin |Rumci] 


TTic Zhuang-Lin xu daozang is a 25-volume anthology of photographically re¬ 
produced tex t s of Taoist ritual collected by Michael R. Saso (Taipei: Chengwen, 
1975). The table of contents follows a ) 3 -pagc English-language introduction 
by Saso. outlining the history and content of this diverse body of texts. After 
completing a Master’s degree at Yale University in 1964. Saso made a pilgrimage 
to Taiwan where he became a disciple of Zhuang-Chen Dengyun if pi’ <> 
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<1911-76) In the northern city of Xinzhu flj Y . Master Zhuang was heir to the 
so-called Black-head (wmiom fiyj'/, sec ‘hongtou and wwr«?u) fraternity of the 
Zhengyi sitan il *i ft? (Hereditary Altar of Orthodox Unity) established in 
1888 by Lin Rumci M*. j<c (rj p-1894), following his onlination at the ‘Zhengyi 
headquarters on Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan. Jiangxi). Chcnjicsan *! 

<1861-1901), many of whose manuscripts are published here, succeeded 
Lin as head of the fraternity. The title of the collection reflects the ultimate 
transmission of the fraternity's leadership from Lin to Zhuang. 

A total of 104 titles arc arranged under four headings. Fifty texts catego¬ 
rized as Jtnlu • !} (Golden Register; see *pnln zkai) arc used for Offering 
rituals (*/ta>). Nineteen texts categorized as Huanglu >\ 27 (Yellow Register; 
sec •ftiurngfu zhai) arc appbed in mourning services. Ten texts categorized as 
Wtnjusnfitzhou nujue 7 7E K ,i*j (Secret Instructions on Writing Models, 
Talismans, and Spells) include exemplars of ritual communiques and pnvatcly 
transmitted manuals of incantation, as well as a volume with gongchc I* J<i 
musical notation. Twenty-five texts categorized as Lushan Shatxiao xtaofa f’j 
I W 1 ''Iw. (Minor Rites of the Divine Empyrean at Mount Lu) arc largely 
devised for vanous exorcist ic rituals. The first three categories are considered 
the primary resources of the Black-head fraternity. All but the last six titles 
in the fourth category of texts also fall within their repertoire. Adherents to 
branches of the # Shenxiao school, popularly known as Red head (hongtou 1 
i ll) Taoists, arc said to use only those texts in the fourth category. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

L_> Saso 1978b; Saso 1979; Saso 1989 
$£ DAOZANC AND SUBSIDIARY COMPILATIONS 


2 huangzi 

Book of Master Zhuang 


The Zhuangzi, also known as Sanhua zheiytng >j v f 1 or Authentic Scripture 
of Southern Florescence . goes back to Zhuang Zhou fii* H| (Zhuangzi). a Taoistic 
thinker of the fourth century bcb p-290) who lived in the southern part of 
China and had various contacts but little official relation with the aristocracy of 
his time. As we have it today the text consists of thirty-three chapters divided 
into three groups; Inner Chapters (netpian |*J i 3 ; chapters 1-7), Outer Chapters 
(tvaiptoft * J 3 ; 8-22). and Miscellaneous Chapters (zapuux |h :; 23-35). While 
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the final chapter is considered a sort of postfacc appended by later (probably 
Han-dynasty) editors, the Inner Chapters are those associated pnmanly with 
Zhuangzi himself. In addition, a good portion of the later chapters (16-27) 
can also be associated with his ideas and was probably compiled by his direct 
followers. Beyond that, the text contains materials of three other cariy Taoist 
schools, identified by A. C. Graham (1980) as follows: the primitivists (chap¬ 
ters 8-10. some of 11). the syncrctists (11-15). and the hedonists or followers 
of YangZhu (IJvfc (28-31). 

Most of the text was compiled after the death of Zhuang Zhou, and schol¬ 
ars today debate how much of it existed around 250 bce. some saying all (Liu 
Xiaogan 1994). others saying hardly any (Graham 1980. Roth 1991b). Whichever 
the ease, there is little doubt that the Zhuangzi under the Han was about one 
third longer than it is today, consisting of fifty-two chapters that were only 
edited down by # Guo Xiang, the text's main commentator of the third cen¬ 
tury ce. In a postfacc lost in China but recovered from the Kozan-ji llj i 
monastery in Kyoto (Japan), he describes his editorial efforts, mentioning that 
he eliminated large portions of the text mainly dealing with popular supersti¬ 
tions. dream interpretations, shamanic practices, and the like (Knaul 1982). 

Taoist thought in the Zhuangzi. The ideas of Master Zhuang himself can be de¬ 
scribed as a continuation of the thought of the Daoikjtng with certain major 
developments. In contrast to the Daodejing. Zhuangzi is not concerned with 
society but finds the individual mind of central importance. He thoroughly 
rejects involvement with government and reinterprets non-action (*witwd) 
as a mental state to be realized by the individual instead of as a political doc¬ 
trine. In this his view’ is similar to the later Chan Buddhist idea of no-mind 
(wftxfn and anticipates the notion of oblivion (see ‘zmnvung). More¬ 
over. Zhuangzi does not see history and moral development as key factors 
but insists that the Golden Age of the past is gone once and for all, the sages 
of old being only dust and bones. Instead of trying to recover what is gone, 
one should rather look forward, enjoy life as long as it lasts in ' free and easy 
wandering” (xueywe see •ytuinyvu). by going along with the changes 
and transformations of the world in as much of a realization of spontaneity 
(*zir*in) as one can manage. 

The primitivists, in contrast, continue the notions of the Daodejtng directly. 
They want to abolish all government and official morality: return to small, 
independent, and isolated communities, do away with all distant trade, luxury 
goods, elaborate clothes, fancy music, and so forth: and embrace a reclusive 
idea of tranquil isolation. Next, the syncrctists combine Laozi's ideas with the 
‘Yijtng philosophy of change and with the doctrine of Yin and Yang and the 
•wuxing. They propose a concept of organic, cyclical harmony of the universe, 
which is valid not only for the rhythmical changes of nature but can also be 
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realized in social structures and interactions. They arc the forerunners of 
•Huang-Lao. the dominant Taoist school of the Han. 

The hedonists, finally, believe "what is good for me is good for the universe." 
For them, universal harmony is best attained when everybody is satisfying all 
of his or her wishes and desires, because all these wishes and desires arc an 
organic part of nature and the Dao to begin with. Any form of denial, rejec¬ 
tion, or suppression of emotional or physical wishes thus constitutes a breach 
of natural harmony and has to be avoided. The hedonists can be described as 
the forerunners of some immortals (•xuanren) of later ages. 

Many commentaries to the Zhuangzi arc contained in the Taoist Canon, 
the most important of which arc the following: 

1. Guo Xiangs interpretation and edition. Nanhua zhenjing zhushu \i{ 

3 ?,: uu (Commentary and Subcommentary to the Nanlum zhenjing ; CT 
745), which formed the image of the text not only in Taoist circles but in 
China as a whole. 

2. *Chcng Xuanying s (fl. 6*1-50) reading (found in the above text together 
with Guo Xiang's commentary) under strong Buddhist influence and 
within the school of Twofold Mystery ( # Chongxuan). 

3. Lin Xiyi s & & (fl. 1235) textual glosses on terms and expressions. Nanhua 
zhenjing kouyi 1. ] v u S* 1 I ft (Glosses to the Niinhuj zhenjing, CT 735). 

4 - The “chapter and verse" commentary by *Chcn Jingyuan (M094). Ndnhua 
zhenjing zhangju ytnyi iti v l%g£ tc hj 11 ft (Phonetic and Semantic Glosses 
to the Sections and Sentences of the Nanftaa zhenjing; CT 736) and Nanhua 
zhenjing zhangju yushi 1. v i*( Sv <1 > I (ft i« (Supplement to the Phonetic 
and Semantic Glosses to the Sections and Sentences of the Nanhua zhen - 
flW* CT 737). 

5. The inicgratcd collection of numerous interpretations by Jiao Hong !; 
(1541-1620) in his Zhuangzi yi H V ‘ 0 ^ r ing> to the Zhuangzi: CT 1487). 

In style, narrauve content, and technical terminology, the Zhuangzi is not only 
a key document of early Taoism but also the first collection of Chinese prose 
fiction. Its many fables, parables, and dialogues form an important part of the 
Chinese literary repertory In the middle ages, moreover, the text had a great impact 
not only on poets and writers, such as the Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove (sec 
# Xi Kang), but also on both the diction and visions of *Shangqing Taoism. 

Una KOHN 
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% TAOISM AND EARLY CHINESE THOUGHT 


Zhubing yuanhou hm 

Treatise on the Ongin and Symptoms of Diseases 


The Zhubing yuanhou tun . presented in 610 to Sui Yangdi (r. 604-17), was 
compiled on imperial decree by a committee of physicians and literati under 
the auspices of Chao Yuanfang ll( it H (or. according to some sources. Wu 
Jingxian *A *.;? t). It is the first compilation on Chinese nosology and con¬ 
tains a detailed description of over 1.700 different syndromes (hou (£) in fifty 
juan. Even today, clinicians consider it to contain up-to-date information for 
medical practice, though it records in parts rather fabulous accounts of illness 
events. In Chinese medical history, it only gained significance during the Song 
period, where it belonged among the canons of secondary importance. It is 
however ficqucndy cited in the Shatgji zongfu i*t (General Record of 

Sagely Benefaction; 1117). the Japanese *Iihtnpo (Methods from the Heart of 
Medicine; 984), and the Korean Oibang yucJt'wi , fj tfBf? (Classified Collec¬ 
tion of Medical Methods: 1477)- Its Northern Song recension is now lost and 
the oldest extant ones date to the Yuan period. 

The book is remarkable for its extensive reference to the art of Nourishing 
Inner Nature (yangxing (t ft), which ls the most frequently recommended 
therapeutic prescription. It contains over one hundred citations from a woik 
now lost, the Ydngshcng lun {£ *| & (Essay on Nourishing Life), forty-one of 
which can be traced to the 'Yangsheng yaoji (Essentials of Nourishing Life), 
which may have been the main textbook on 'Jaoyin (gymnastics) during the 
Six Dynasties. About seventy of the cited techniques arc already given in the 
Daoyxn )tng l ) | (Scripcurc of daoyin; fourth century?). Further citations arc 
from the Daolin lun ill ft i\ (An Essay by Daolin; Lc.. Zhi Dun j. 314-66) 
and the ‘Ydngxing yanming lu (On Nourishing Inner Nature and Extending 
Life). The book indicates as its sources, furthermore, the Shennang bencao 
jtng 1 -• V ;i’i: (Canonical Pharmacopoeia of the Divine Husbandman), 

the Xuioptn fang *. • at f j (Lesser Medical Recipes) by Chen Yanzhi ni of 
the Jin, a work by Zhang Zhongjing ‘J?. ; ! |» !;1 (ca. 150-220) with recipes now 
recorded in the Jingui yaoltie 5 ? |l*i ® Wi (Abridged Essentials from the Golden 
Casket), and Huangfu Mi . ||] (215-82). the author of the Zhenpupayt)tng 
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i ' l l l cl. r; (Systematic Scripture of Acupuncture and Moxibustion). Finally, 
it contains many more unacknowledged citations taken from the 'Huangdi 
ncijing. the Maying (Scripture on the Pulse), and the Skangfian lun W •» 
& (Treatise on Cold Damage Disorders). 

Elisabeth HSU 
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Zt is the first of the twelve Earthly Branches (dizhi 6 £; see * ganzhi ). Among 
the directions, it indicates due north, in contrast to wit which stands for 
due south. As a division of time, within the day it indicates the “double hour" 
(ski -) between 11 p.m. and 1 a.m.. and within the yearly cycle it indicates the 
winter solstice, in contrast to wu which stands for the summer solstice. Titus 
zi is the point where the sun, representing the Yang principle, begins to rise. 
After the sun reaches its zenith in midsummer at wu, it begins its declining 
phase and gives rise to Yin. In the • Yi/utg, the winter solstice (21) corresponds 
to the hexagram fu i§ (Return, no. 24) and the summer solstice (wu) cor¬ 
responds to the hexagram gou ftl = (Encounter, no. 44)- 

In •ncufart. the rise of Yang at the winter solstice is replicated in the micro¬ 
cosm of the human body, and zi represents the time when the elixir germi¬ 
nates. The use of zi to denote time, however, is not limited to the season of 
the winter solstice or the hours of the day: ncidart also refers to the "time of 
the living zC (kuezt shi yfi .V). which is the timeless moment when Yang 
arises and the elixir is generated. 

MIURA Kuniif 

LL Robtnet 1995a. 107-11 
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ziran 




“so of its own"; spontaneous, spontaneity 


As an adjective, the term ziran means "spontaneous." "natural." "so of its 
own." "so of itself." As a noun, it denotes spontaneity, naturalness, the things 
as they are. It is a synonym of zizat ! ft (self-existent) and ztyou ] f (self- 
produced). and is very dose in meaning to zidc j'j •" (self-attaining) and ziwei 
|'l (working by itself, doing spontaneously). 

Ziran implies a free working, it is the positive side of the Dao, whose negative 
side is # wu (no-thing). On the one hand, wu is the indeterminate and unknow¬ 
able Dao. which is lost if it is given a name or an attribute; it is the Origin of 
life as it cannot be grasped and has no beginning. On the other hand, ziran is 
the Dao as producing life, its *de (virtue), and is sometimes equated with the 
Original Pneuma (“yiiiinqi). In this sense, ziran is like the water of a spring that 
never ceases to flow anew, and is a synonym of Origin lyuan jc) and Chaos 
(‘hundun). It is the permanence of the Dao and its dc, the rule of Heaven and 
Earth that has no beginning and penetrates to the utmost of existence beyond 
the Void (ZongXHdn xunsfieng xiuingdng fun £ ',t ‘f & i '! H; CT1052, la-b). 
Hence ziran . as a quality ascribed to something, means “true" and "primal." 
and denotes transcendence. 

On the cosmological level zirun defines the way the world goes on by itself 
without anyone "doing" it, and expresses the faith in a world well-ordered 
and self-regulated in a natural way. Epistemologically, it means that we do not 
know what is producing life or how life is achieved. Ziran is then the ultimate 
word, not in the sense of an explication but as an expression of human igno¬ 
rance and respect of the secret of life. As Daoticjing 25 says, 'The Dao models 
itself on ziran." w’hich means that it “models itself on what is so of its own." 
which is a tautology. Ziran can therefore also be an expression of agnosticism, 
as in # Guo Xiang's commentary to the • Zhuangzi . Under Buddhist influence, 
ziran also took on the meaning of non-substantial," "fundamentally having 
no nature of its own." as opposed to what has cause and effect. In this sense, 
it is a synonym of "real emptiness" (zhenkang u \\; see for instance *Dao)iao 
visitu. 8.4a, and *Zhonghcji % 3.14a). 

In human beings, ziran means being free from dependence on some other 
thing or substance (wudai ht f.y. as the Zhuangzi says), being natural (nun K, 
the contrary of "made by man" or wei \c'u which is the artificial in Zhuangzi s 
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terms), and being creative. It means that each being has its own spring of life 
within itself. So to be ziran is to be natural in the highest sense, to nounsh 
within oneself one's own nature that is one's own profound and true sprout 
of life. 

To respect ziran one should not interfere (*wiwri). and gently let life act 
and speak through oneself rather than acting and speaking individually In that 
sense, zinin is the principle of handling affairs that guides the saint ( # 5 /iengren} 
or the sage king who respects the workings of the Dao in the world and in 
human affairs. To act spontaneously is to have no intention of one's own, to 
let the natural force that is within everything work freely. This is not the same 
as giving free rein to one's own fantasy (as the term has been misunderstood 
by some *Xuanxuc thinkers), because this fantasy is a only superficial desire 
to satisfy one's immediate wishes, and not the profound naturalness without 
desires that is zxran. 


Isabelle ROBINET 


LJ Liu Xiaogan 1998; Murakami Yoshimi 1965; Muroya Kuniyuki 1988.16-31; 
Qing Xitai 1994- 2; 264-68; Wang Deyou 1995, Wang Zhongjiang 1995 
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Ziyang zhenren 

Real Man of Purple Yang 


The Real Man of Purple Yang is Zhou Yishan irjRlIi, who bestowed the 
•Shangqing revelations on * Yang Xi with other spiritual beings. His biography, 
entitled Ztyung zhenren ncxzhuan W k% W/ (Inner Biography of the Real 
Man of Purple Yang), was allegedly dictated by Zhou himself to Hua Qiao 
f’fi, w»ho had received a visit from both this immortal and Pcijun ft {[ (Lord 
Pei). Two versions of the biography survive in the Taoist Canon, but both 
differ from the original one: the version in the *Yun)i qiqian (io 6 . 8 a-i 5 b) may 
be an abridgement of the original one. or vice versa, the independent version 
in the Taoist Canon (CT 303), dated 399. may be an enlargement. 

According to the biography. Zhou was born in 80 bce. As a young man he 
was very virtuous and liked to climb mountains and absorb the Sun's light. 
Then he became a disdplc of # Su Lin, who gave him alchemical and dietetic 
recipes to expel the Three Corpses (KiniJu; see *sansht and jiuckeng). After this, 
he spent several years searching for the method of the Three Ones fsanyi). 
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going to sacred mountains, and visiting their grottoes and immortals to re¬ 
ceive teachings and texts. He finally discovered the method he was looking 
for within himself and devoted himself to its practice. 

Hie Ziyang zhenren netzhuan is closely related to Su Lin's hagiography the 
•Siding )ing % and the methods of the Three Ones and the dongfang H (the 
Cavern Chamber located in the brain). Like other Shangqmg "csotcnc" (rtri 
( 4 ) hagiographies. which arc addressed to adepts, it has two mam purposes: 
recounting the initiatory’ quest of the saint, and tracing his lineage. Acconi- 
ingly. it contains a list of texts and methods received and practiced by Zhou, 
and establishes a hierarchy among various immortals and secret scriptures. 
The list of texts is similar to the one found in •Wei Huacun's biography. The 
independent version (CT 303) contains poems dating from no later than the 
sixth century that apparently correspond to part of the Basu yinyungge f \ 

K: ‘Vs ;v (Song on Yin and Yang of the Eight Pure Ladies) of the Shangqmg 
revelation. The details on Hua Qiao found in the preface arc close to those 
given in die 'Zhengao (20.i3b-i4a). and the appended commentary is reminis¬ 
cent of Su Lins biography. Some features, like the connection w’ith the Sultng 
jtng . seem to indicate that the biography pertains to a group of texts slightly 
later than the original Shangqmg revelation, which attempt to arrange Taoists 
texts in three hierarchical classes. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

Lj Chen Guofu 1963. 8-9; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 1988. 30-33 (list of 
texts cited); Porkert 1979; Robinct 1981; Robinct 1984, 2: 389-88 
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Zuo Ci 


A A 


zi: Yuan tang _ @t 


Several sources mention Zuo Ci as a *fangsh\ (master of methods) who lived 
between the end of the Han and the beginning of the Six Dynasties. The 
details of his historical existence, however, arc far from reliable, and he is an 
example of the process by which different early traditions asenbe their ongins 
and teachings to a supposed beginner, turning him into a divine or scmidivinc 
being. Hie increment of these legendary traits runs parallel to the develop¬ 
ment of the traditions that devise them, and is often visible in the physical 
expansion of the relevant hagiographic accounts. 


ZUO Cl 
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The main early accounts of Zuo Ci arc in found the Han Hanshu (History of 
the Later Han, 32B.2747-48; trans. Ngo 1976.138-39) and in the # Shcnxan zhuan 
(Biographies of Divine Immortals; trans. Campany 2002.279-86). According 
to both sources, Zuo Ci was born in Lujiang Vi; i (Anhui). The story in the 
Hou Hanshu tells of his feats of magic and his ability to appear in several places 
at once, undergo metamorphosis (in particular, into a sheep), and disappear 
altogether. The Stouten zhuan adds to this the knowledge of the fatfia system 
of divination (see "(ivjni and (turfing), the power of summoning the "movable 
cuisines" (xtngchu \ ] tff ; sec *chu), and the practice of alchemy. Other early 
references to Zuo Ci are in *Gc Hong's 'Baopu zi, which associates Zuo Ci 
with abstention from cereals <*fogu). enchantments by breath (jinfia V: see 
Ngo 1976, 200-201), and the practice of guarding the One (*shouyi). 

Gc Hong, moreover, places Zuo Ci at the beginning of the ‘Taiqing tra¬ 
dition of *wjufon, stating that at the end of the Han. Zuo had received the 
main scriptures of that tradition from a "divine person^ (‘stotren) on Mount 
Tianzhu (Tian 2 hu shan K s t ill, Anhui; Ware 1966.69-70). Zuo brought those 
scriptures to Jiangnan i! }j and transmitted them to Gc Hong’s granduncle, 
*Gc Xu an. who then gave them to Gc Hong's master, *Zhcng Yin. Several 
other sources mention or allude to this story, sometimes adding new elements. 
Those mentioned in # Tao Hongjing's 'Zhengao (n.ioa and 12.3b) reflect the 
development of the religious history of Jiangnan. According to Tao Hongjing. 
Zuo Ci had ingested the Elixir of the Nine Efflorescences (ftuhua dan hjr 
l*j, a synonym of the Elixir of Great Clarity or raujtttg dan \!\ • |), had lived 
on Mount Mao (‘Maoshan, the early scat of the ‘Shangqing school). and had 
received teachings from Li Zhongfu V : Af ||j, a disciple of one of the main 
Shangqing saints. *\Vang Yuan. 

Despite these credentials, Tao ranks Zuo Ci at a low level in the hierarchy 
of the immortals in both the Ztoigao and the *Z toiling weiye tu (Chart of 
the Ranks and Functions of the Real Numinous Beings; 19a). Similarly, the 
•Wiishiing bxyao (Supreme Secret Essentials; 84.13a), states that Zuo Ci now 
dwells in the Taiqing heaven, the lowest of the anqing or Three Clarities. Thus 
Zuo Ci typifies the integration of different elements and trends: the cariy local 
traditions of Jiangnan, the alchemical Taiqing tradition, and the absorption of 
those traditions into the new religious scene created by the founding of new 
Taoist lineages in the same area from the latter half of the fourth century. 
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ZUtffcl 

&& 

"sitting around the bowl" 


Zujbo, "sitting (in meditation) around the (clcpsydra-)bowl." is a collective 
meditation practice that originated in •Quanahen communities at the very 
end of the thirteenth century and was practiced in Taoist monasteries until 
the Qing dynasty. Although few texts arc devoted to this exercise, its continued 
presence can be oaced in gazetteers and epigraphic sources through the men¬ 
tion of billing i j. y , the meditation hall, and K>zfiu ii | : . the Taoist master 
who conducts the retreats "around the bowl." 

A text in the Diozang. the Quanzhzn zuobojitfa \i T: SV ; } i (Short Method 
for the Bowl-Meditation of Quanzhen; CT1229), describes the construction 
of the object, actually made of two bowls: a large one filled with water, and a 
smaller one with a hole in its center, which Boats on the surface of the water. 
The pierced bowl slowly sinks, and the system is contrived so that it takes one 
sfii 1 (double hour) to reach the bottom. Another description adds bells that 
ring when the smaller bowl is filled with water. This ingenious system, which 
actually had already been described in a Tang text, is hailed as more reliable 
than the incense or the outflow clepsydra commonly used for time measure¬ 
ment in Buddhist and Taoist communities. The technical aspect, however, is 
but a small part of the story. Several texts on the zuebo meditation stress the 
symbolic importance of the bowl in % neidan terms; the character itself is 
made of the "metal" and "wood" elements, and their meeting allows the water 
to spnng upward. The bowl therefore provides for a precise appreciation of 
time—a crucial element in ncuLxn —but also allows the adepts to see 2 represen¬ 
tation of the processes taking place within their own bodies. In this regard, the 
2 uobo appears very Taoist and rather different from the Buddhist zni>cfum T ; V 
("sitting in meditation". Jap.: zazen), with which it has obvious formal links. 

The originality* of the zu^bo practice is as the first communal procedure 
for nridan meditation, which had been until then mainly conducted on an 
individual basis. At least during the golden age of Quanzhen communities 
in the fourteenth century, meditation around the bowl took place during the 
hundred-days retreats, the most important of which lasted from the first day of 
the tenth lunar month to the tenth day of the first lunar month. This specific 
period seems to have evolved from the retreat in the* huatuiu . which was often 
conducted on the same dates. The most precise description of the procedure 
is found m the cariy Ming encyclopedia •Tum/tuang zhxdao Turing yucc (Jade 
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Fascicles of Great Clarity on the Ultimate Way of the Celestial Sovereign), 
and the ritualized setting and sounds used to discipline the group of adepts 
arc similar to those used in zuochan. 

Botang were built in many larger monasteries, usually to accommodate the 
travelling monks who would typically spend the winter in a zuofco retreat, and 
then depart for other destinations. These occasions were an important element 
in the education of Taoist adepts (especially but not only those belonging 
to the Quanzhen order), and their role in fashioning a common identity is 
stressed in monastic codes such as the Quanzhen qingpit r fl iff Ifl (Rules of 
Purity of Quanzhen; fourteenth century; CT1245). 

Vbittnr GOOSSAERT 

L_> Roltz J. M. 1987a, 239; Goossaert 1997.220-5S 
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zuodao 


£iii 

"left ways" 


Also called riefiao '\'Z f$ (perverse teachings) and ytduan Vi ifi (heresy, hetero¬ 
doxy). the so-called "left ways" include several types of magical practices that 
were regarded as dangerous by the central or provincial governments, or from 
the standpoint of orthodox teachings. A common criticism of the authorities 
against individuals and organizations that used such practices was that "the 
people arc being led astray by the ‘left ways/" 

The term first appears in the Lift •*’ ii (Records of Rites): "The death penalty 
will be exacted for those who throw rule into disondcr by employing the ‘left 
ways'" (see trans. Legge 1885. 1:237). Here, according to a commentary by Zheng 
Xuan &D ft' (127-100). zuodao refers specifically to wugu V 9 ft (using magic to 
inflict injury) and sufin Iff (lit., “secular enchantments' ). In answer to why the 
character for “left" was used. Kong Ytngda's fl, Vfl j.t (574-648) subcommentary 
to Zheng's commentary says: 'The ‘left ways* refer to heretical teachings. The 
Way of the Earth (Jtdao JHt 3(1) reveres the right and ranks it high. Therefore cor¬ 
rect teachings arc termed right' and incorrect teachings are termed ‘lcft.'~ 
Some early Taoist movements were regarded as zuodao. Zhang Juc i|c ff|, 
who promoted the Way of Great Peace (Taiping dao h i iQ) in the second 
century, was described as a practitioner of “sorcery" (yaoshu Kttf) and as a 
"wizaid bandit" (yaozei 5£ K), like the leaders of other religious rebellions that 
broke out around his time. Once Taoism became accepted by the state and its 
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teachings were more sy stematized, attacks on it as zuodao by the authorities 
ceased and attention shitted to doctrinal conflicts in which Taoists sought to 
assert the superiority of their tradition o'er Confucianism and Buddhism, in 
the fight for hegemony among the Three Teachings. In eariy modem times, 
the authorities often branded new religious movements and popular cults 
that were felt to be dangerous as zuodao. In the Ming and Qing legal codes, in 
particular, severe punishment was prescribed for "the arts of the left ways that 
corrupt the right ways," such as summoning evil deities, writing talismans, 
and practicing planchcttc writing Cfuji). 

MIURA Kunio 
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zuowang 

&& 

"sitting in oblivion" 

The term zuinvung designates a state of deep trance or intense absorption, 
during which no trace of ego-identity is felt and only the underlying cosmic 
current of the Dao is perceived as real. The classical passage describing the state 
occurs in •ZHiuingzi 6 : "I smash up my limbs and body, drive out perception and 
intellect, cast off form, do away with understanding, and make myself identical 
with the Great Thoroughfare (Jatong ; i )** (n ans. Watson 1968.90). This pas¬ 
sage presents a mental state of complete unknowing, of loss of personal identity 
and self, and a kind of total immersion in the Non-being of the universe. 

The passage was interpreted in the late third century by the commentator 
•Guo Xiang, who says: 

In a state of sitting in oblivion, what could there be unforgotten? First one for¬ 
gets all outer manifestations (ji ). then one also forgets that which causes the 
manifestations. On the inside, one is unaware that there is a self (dim •J). on 
the outride one never knows that there is heaven and earth. Thus one becomes 
utterly empty and can unite with the changes, leaving nothing unpervaded 
(Minlnm zhenjwR rkuriin | r ty: i! fit; CT 74V 8 * 9 b) 

This adds the philosophical distinction, first made by *Xuanxuc (Arcane Learn¬ 
ing) thinkers, between the “traces" or "outer manifestations" (reality as it 
appears to the senses) and that which causes them (the underlying ground of 
Being). In addition, Guo Xiang interprets the attained state of oneness as one 
of going along with the changes, adding an ecstatic element of transformation 
to the basically cnstatic notion of oblivion. 
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At the beginning of the Tang, the notion of oblivion was adopted by the 
‘Chongiuan (TWofold Mystery) thinkers. Here ‘Cheng Xuanying, another 
commentator on the Zhuang 2 i t links it withjizang’s *, fcV. <549-623) theory of 
two truths and develops a Madhyamaka-hke pattern of twofold forgetfulness 
(fitriwing l|* Ij.). First one forgets the outer reality (Being), then one forgets 
its underlying ground (Non-being). Once beyond these two. one reaches a 
state of both Being and Non-being, which, once again obliterated, becomes 
one of neither Being nor Non-being, a state of perception that neither accepts 
nor negates, and is scnsorially aware yet utterly pure. 

In the eighth century, finally, zwowung is the key expression in a work by 
•Sima Chengzhen. the 9 Zuowdng lun (Essay on Sitting in Oblivion), which 
not only takes up all previous interpretations of the term but adds to them 
a series of seven steps of attainment. These go from basic faith in the Dao 
and renunciation of the world to full attainment of mystical union. In this 
way, “sitting in oblivion" comes to mean both the ultimate purified state of 
no-mind and the process of meditative and mystical attainment as a whole. 

Livid KOHN 
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Zuowang (un 

Essay on Sitting in Oblivion 


The Zuowang fun is a work by the twelfth *Shangqmg patriarch. *Sima Cheng¬ 
zhen (647-735)- The text has survived in two editions, of which the one in the 
*Yun)i qiqian (j. 94). also found in the Quart Tang uert ft tjfi X (Complete Prose 
of the Tang, 7. 924). appears to be later than the one found independently m 
the Taoist Canon (CT 103 6 ). In addioon. an inscription entitled Zuowang lun 
was engraved in 829 and erected in Jiyuan f Vi. on Mount Wangwu (*Wangwu 
shan. Henan), where Sima spent the latter pan of his life. 

The inscription suggests that the text was put together by disciples of Sima 
on the basis of Sima's lectures to aspiring students. Written by the Taoists Liu 
Ningran W .< and Zhao Jingyuan I* ! • it was displayed on the mountain, 
where it was still seen by Gu Xicguang * ft * A: during the Ming period. Its 
contents, however, apparendy go back to the earlier part of Simas life, when 
he taught on Mount Tongbo (Tongbo shan R»] . t|. Zhejiang). His teachings 
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seem to have been orally transmitted to his disciples, and a certain Mr. Xu 
• t* . of whom nothing else is known, then brought the materials to Mount 
Wangwu. The text of the inscription contains many phrases and quotations 
also found in the Zuawang lun proper, and matches its basic outline of Taoist 
progress and essential practice. In addition, it bears a close relationship to the 
•Cunshat lump rntng and the ‘Dtngzuan jing, which appear as appendixes to 
the Zuowang lun in the Taoist Canon. 

The text in either of its versions outlines the practitioner's gradual progress 
toward the Dao in seven steps: i. “Respect and Faith" (“Jingxin" fti ( t ;); 2. “ln- 
tcniepDon of karma ' 9 ("Duanyuan" Hi ?#); 3. "Restraining the MincT ("Shouxin" 
vVXO; 4 . "Detachment from Affairs" ("Jianshi" |ri] |i >; *. “True Observation" 
("Zhenguan" 6. "Intense Concentration" ("Taiding" :j;); 7. "Real¬ 

izing the Dao" ("Dcdao~ I t]). Sima Chengzhen encourages aspiring Taotsts 
first to develop a firm mist and strong faith in the Dao. never doubting that it 
is possible to leave the shackles of this world behind and become immortal. 
Next the training necessitates the physical departure from the ordinary world, 
giving up worldly involvements and affairs and thus avoiding the creation of 
new karma (yuan ) that would keep one aw r ay from the Dao. Third, the 
first steps of meditation arc undertaken in a secluded mountain setting, in an 
effort of mental conccntranon, gathering one's thoughts, and achieving an 
emptiness and onc-pointcdncss of mind. With the mind thus under full con¬ 
trol. disciples can become detached from the world even in their diinking, no 
longer worrying about affairs and seeing their lives and destinies as pan of a 
larger pattern of the Dao rather than the center of their particular universe. 

The last three steps bring about the complete transformation of personality 
and eventually also body into those of a being of the Dao. First, through “true 
observation" one’s life is viewed as a manifestation of the energy of the Dao; 
attachments to self, life, and body arc loosened, and all critical evaluations of the 
worid and its objects arc eliminated. Next, in "intense concentration" the mind 
is completely submerged in the deep, dark streams of the Dao, absorbed in an 
engulfing trance that eliminates any remaining traces of ego-identity. Finally, 
the Dao is realized in an ccstauc going-beyond of all, and physical longevity and 
spiritual immortality arc reached in the free and easy ascent to heaven and the 
pure realm of the Dao. The realization of the final state is a form of mystical 
union with the Dao. its ultimate culmination in the ascent to heaven represent¬ 
ing a particularly Taoist vision of eternal life in paradise among the gods. 

Uvxa JCOHN 
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‘litis appendix contains a brief bibliographic survey of the mam reference works for 
Taoist studies. With few eiceptions, it does not list studies on specific topics, which 
may be found in the bibliographies appended to the entries of thB book. Asterisks 
mark items that have an independent entry in the book. I’w ease of reference, full 
bihliographic data are provided foe all studies mentioned below, even when they are 
also cited in the general bibliography at the end of the volume. 


i. General Bibliography 

IA. GENERAL STUDIES OF TAOISM 

The modem study of Taoism began after the nud-i^aos. when a publisher m Shanghai 
reprinted the entire Ming-dynasty Taout Canon (•Zhengiimg daezang, see below, sec. 
ib). Until then, scholarly knowledge of Taoam outside China—and, to a large extent, 
within China as well—was virtually limited to the major texts on Taoist thought. 
In i« 9 . Chen Guofu published ha survey of the Canon (reprinted with several ap¬ 
pendixes in 196s), which may be considered as the fust extensive scholarly study of 
Taoism m Chinese. At approximately the same time, the French scholar Henri Maspero 
worked on the Canon in Paris and produced several ground breaking studies until his 
death in imi (republished m Maspero 1971)- Maspero's legacy was expanded by Max 
Kaltenmark and other scholars based tn France during the 196ns and 19?“. mdudmg 
Kiistofer Schipper. Anna Seidel, and Isabelle RobineL In Japan. Yoshioka Yoshitoyo, 
Fukui Ko)un. and Ofuchi Ninji were among the scholars who produced mayor studies 
on Taoism during the 1950s and 1960s (for their works see below, sec. 2a). 

Compared to other fields—in particular, Buddhist studies—the study of Taoism 
is therefore a relatively young area of research. The field has grown rapidly, however, 
and the scholarly understanding of Taoism has improved substantially in recent de¬ 
cades. Several general presentations of Taoism tn Western languages that cover wide 
segments of the tradition mdude Kaltenmark i960. Lagervvey 1991. Robinct 1997. and 
Schipper I 99 jb Shorter outlines are found in Baldrian 1987. Barrett 2000: Kaltenmark 
197 °: Lagerwcy 1987a, 1987b, and 1987c. Schipper 1968, t 99 ». and ioao; Seidel 1974 and 
1997; and Stxickmann 1974 - 
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Religion, 19: 482-86. New York: Macmillan. 

-. 1987b. "Taoist Priesthood.' In Mircea Eliade. ed.. Encyclopedia of Religion, 11: 

947-90. New York. Macmillan. 

-. 1987c. "Hie Taoist Religious Community. - In Mircea Eliade, ed. Encyclopedia 

of Religion, 14:106-17. New York Macmillan. 

- 1991- Le continent des espnii: La Chine Jam le miroir du laoitme. Bruxelles: La 

Renaissance du Lrvre. 

Maspem. Henri. 1971. Le Taoiime el lei religions diiaouei. Paris: Gallimard. Translated 
into English by Frank A. Kierman, Jr., as Taoiint and Chinese Religion (Amherst: 
University of Massachusetts Press. 1981) 

Robinet, Isabelle 1997 - Taoism: Growth of a Religion. Translated by Phyllis Brooks. 
Stanford Stanford University Press. 

Schipper. Kristofer M. 1968. "Taoismc."' In Encyclopaedia Universalis, 19:718-44 Pans: 
Encyclopaedia Universalis France. Reprint, 1979 ,1980. 

-. 1993a- ”Le taoisme. - In Jean Delumeau. ed, Le fail religieux. 913-77. Paris: 

BiyanL 

- i 99 jb. The Taoist Body. Translated by Karen C. Duval. Berkeley: University of 

California Press Originally published as Le corps IJoisie: Corps phviuyue. lotpt social 
(Paris: Librairie Arthimc Fayard. 1979). 

-. 21100. "The Slory of the Way."’ In Stephen Little, Taoism ami tkeArti of China, 

33-99. Chicago: The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Seidel. Anna K. 1974 - "Taoism.' In Encyclopaedia Brilannlca, fifteenth edition. Macro 
paedia, 17:1034-44 

- 1997 - "Taoism: The UnoHidal High Religion of China." Taoist Resources 731 

W-71 

Strickmann, Michel. 1974 "Tauism, History of,' and "Tauisl Literature." EnndojMofia 
Bntannica. fifteenth edition. Maeropaedia. 17.1044-90.1091-99. 

IB. INTRODUCTIONS TO THE FIELD AND SURVEYS OF STUDIES 

The main survey of Taoist studies is Sadel 1989-90. "Ihis masterly overview presents 
and critically evaluates the major works on Taoism published in Western languages 
between 1990 and 1990. It also includes some pre-1990 publications not yet outdated. 
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some unpublished dissertations. important background studies. and major work* 
in Chinese and Japanese. The discussion a divided Into sections on the sources of 
Taoism, ihe history of Taoism, the Taoist universe" (immortals, sacred geography, 
supernatural bureaucracy, human body and longevity practices, alchemy, ntual. and 
iconography), Taoism in Chmese culture. Taoism and Buddhism, and Taoism outside 
China. The holography includes more than 500 titles. 

Other Western-language surveys of Taoist studies include Barrett 1981. Barrett 
1987, Kohn 1000. Schipper 1995. and Verellen 1995 (the latter is part of a multi-author 
state-ofthe-field survey of Chinese religions published in Journal cf Asian Studies 14.1 
and t 4 i). for overviews of Taoist studies in China see Hendriwhke 19S4. fan Yiln- 
hua 1984, Matsumoto Koschi 1986. and Ding Huang 2000. The main contributions of 
Japanese scholarship are discussed in Barrett 1981 and Barrett 1987. Japanese studses 
are also surveyed in Sakai Tadao and Noguchi TetsurO 1979, Fukui Fumimasa 1986, 
Sakade Yoshmobu 1989. and Fukui Fumimasa 1991 - 

Barrett, T. H. 1981. 'Introduction." In Henn Maspero. Taoism and Chinese Religion. 
vn-uBi Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press. 

-. 1987- Taoism: History of Study' In Mircea Eliade. ed., Encydcfedia of Retigicn. 

14: J 29 -U- New York: Macmillan. 

Ding Huang. 1000. The Study of Daoism tn China Today." In Livia Kohn, ed.. Dunum 
Handbook. 765-91. Leiden. E. J. BnlL 

Fukui Fumimasa SSJ 4 A8 1988. "Doky6 shu6 no kenkyu to mondaiten" iS 

(Studies and issues of Taoist thought]. In Akiruki Kanei ttfl W. 
8?, ed.. Dokw lenlryii bo summer Snnngenjoln mnnJairen it kangaeru 
+ tb —t A 5 (An invitation to Taoist studies: Reflections 

on its state and issues), 39-78. Tokyo: Hirakawa shuppansha. 

-.« 99 $. "The History of Taoist Studses in Japan and Some Related Issues." Aita 

Asiatica 68:1-18. 

Hendrachke. Barbara. 1984. "Chmese Research into Daoism after the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion." Asialische StuJUn / Etudes Aslaliques |8:25-41. 

Jan YUn-hua. 19S4. "The Religious Situation and the Studies of Buddhism and Taoism 
in China: An Incomplete and Imbalanced Picture." Journal of Chinese Religions 12: 
v-**. 

Kohn, Livia. loao. "Research on Daoism." In Livia Kohn. ed, Dtutiim Handbook, uvii- 
mini. Leiden: B.J. BrtlL 

Matsumoto Koichi —. 1986. "Chugoku. Taiwan ni okeru Dokyd kenkyQ no 

genjo" 't’B • ftiR H Jj 1 ) 5 ifift W 5 ttD 8 J. 1 ^ (The present state of Taoist studies 
in the People s Republic of China and Taiwan). In Akituki Kan ei & JJRWf. ed.. 
Dohyukcnkyi n.-nuume- Sbnogmji to mcniuUen 0 kunguim 

| An invitation to Taoist studies Reflections on its state 
and issues], «$-« Tokyo: Hirakawa shuppansha. 

Sakade Yoshmobu. 1989. "Longevity Techniques in Japan Ancient Sources and Con¬ 
temporary Studies.' In Livia Kohn. ed. in cooperation with Yoshinobu Sakade. 
Taoist Meditation and longevity Tetknlques, 1-40. Ann Arbor: Center for Chinese 
Studies. University of Michigan. 
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Sakai Tadao and Noguchi Tcisur 6 . iffl. "Taoist Studies in Japan/ In Holmes Welch 
and Anna 1 C Seidel, eds., listen of Taoism: Essays in Chinese Religion. 0*9-87. New 
Haven and London Yale University Press. 

Schipper. Kristofer M. 1995 - The History of Taoist Studies in Europe.” In Wing 
Milsun and John Cayley, eds. Europe Studies China. 467-91. London: Han-Shan 
Tang Books 

Seidel. Anna K. 1989-90 'Chronicle of Taoist Studies in the West 1950-1990 “ Cahieri 
d'ErtrrmrAiie ?: HI-347. 

VereDen. Franbscus 199*. "Chinese Religions—The Slate of the Field: Taoism" Journal 
ef Aiian Studies 3 U- 4 * 


IC. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The main general bibliography of Western-language studies of Taoism u Pas 1997. 
The bibliography in Waif 1003 deals primarily with Taoist thought. Other useful 
bibliographies include Cohen 1989. Kardus 1998, and (especially for the earlier stage 
of research) Soymif and Litsch 1967-71. The main Western-language bibliographies 
are reviewed in Dragan 1989. For studies of alchemy see Pregudio 1996. 

The bibliography of Western-language studies of Chinese religion edited by 
Laurence G. Thompson includes several sections on Taoism. The four volumes pub¬ 
lished to date respectively cover the years through 1980,1981 to 1990.1991 to 1998. and 
199* 10 aooo. 

Bibliographies of Japanese studies are found in Ishii Masako et al. 1983, Noguchi 
Tetsuro and Ishida Hidemi 1983. Sakai Tadao 1972. and Ishida Kenji loot. For bibli¬ 
ographies of Chinese studies see He Guang 1984, Leung Man Kim 1989. and Yang 
Guangwen 19S3. 

Cohen. Alvin P. 19B9 "Western Language Publications on Chinese Religions, 1981-198;.“ 
In Julian F. Pas, ed. The Turning of the Tide: Religion in China Today. 313-45- Hong 
Kong: Royal Asiatic Society. Hong Kong Branch, and Oxford University Press. 
Dragan. Raymond A. 1989 "Ways to the Way: A Review of Bibhographies on Taoism.” 
Taoist Resources t.r 21-27. 

He Guang I 1984. "Jiefang hou guanyu Daojia, Daojiao, Xuanxue bufen lunwen 
suoyin 1949-1984- Iff li ttH »JQ «iii tt & '»»*>» fcflrfll [Bibliography of 
studies on Taoist tlsought, Taoist religion, and the 'Mysterious Learning.” 1949- 
1984J- Zhongguo zkexue I'l'.fl ", 1984- 505-X5- 
Isliii Masako Bit et al. 1983. "Chugoku Dokyo kenkyu bunken mokuroku” 
IMfSWS#—■!>Blifi»ffi 3 M:iW@« [Bibliography of studies on Chinese 
Taoism]. In Kanaoka Shokd Ikeda On itllSIH. and Fukui Fumimasa 

HI SC W. eds. Tcnkc to Chip *Ira dokyo ?? t *t* M ifi W [Dunhuang and Chinese 
Taoism]. 347-411. Tokyo. Daito shuppansha. 

Ishida Kenji 60 W 3 J. ed. 1001. Dokyo kankei tomkns sonra [A 

comprehemivc bibliography of studies on Taoism J. Tokyo. Fukyusha. 

Kardos. Michael A. 1998. "Western Language Publications on Religions in China. 
1999 - 1994 .” Journal of Chinese Religions 16: 67-134. 
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Leung Man Kam ;. ■ . 19S9. "1977-1987 nun Zhongguo chuban yuuguan Zhongguo 

xongjixozhi shu,i)i lunwen suoyin" 1977-1987 •' < '•! .'11 & f I W! 't' *! i ft • i I» l‘i 

1 i iV> /. I'V ; | (A bibliography of book; and article; on Chinese religion published 
in China from 1977 to 1987) In Julian F. Pas. ed.. The Turning of the Title. Religion in 
China Today. 146-71 Hong Kong: Royal Asiatic Society. Hong Rung Branch, and 
Oxford University Press. 

Noguchi Tetsuro ff PtfcfiR and Ishsda Hidemi 198}. "DokyS kenkyu 

bunken mokuroku" i@ HSf [A bibliography of studies on Taoism]. 

In Fukui Kujun et al.. edx. Dokyo 31 ft [Taoism], j: 187-486. Tokyo: 

Hirakawa shuppansha. 

Pas. Julian F. 1997 A Select Bibliography on Taoiim- Second enlarged edition. Saskatoon: 
China Pavilion. 

Pregadio, Fabrszio 1996. "Chinese Alchemy An Annotated Bibliography of Works 
in Western Languages.” Monumcnta Serial 4* 419 - 76.0 
Sakai Tadao * 197a Dokyo kenkyu bunken mokuroku /Nihon) ® ft W 5 ? 4 iR B 

tt(B*)[A bibliography of Japanese studies 00 Taoism). Tokyo: N.p 
Soymif. Michel. and F. Litsdi. 1967-71. "Bibliographie du taoismt Etudes dans les 
langues ocodenlales." Dokyo keitkyii 1 (1967) 247-lU. 4 (1971): *21-87. 

Thompson. Laurence G. 1985,199.1.1998,1002. Chi uric RWigion in W'eiicm Languages. 

4 voh. Ann Arbor: Association for Asian Studies 
Waif. Knut. 2001. Walliche Taolsmui -Bibtiographie / Western Bibliograpkv of Taoiim. 

Fifth edition Essen: Verlag Die Blaue Eule. 
tongGuangwen K 1 A. A. 1985. "Quanguo bufrn baokan Daopaolunwen mulusuoyin 
(1909-1981)- ft H ffl $> Rtf-:; ■') ft *i * 11 aSi ‘Jill 'XI 5 - 1985 ) IA bibliography of 
studies on Taoism in Chinese periodicals, 1901-1981) Zongjiaoxue >vrn;iu lunji j; 
»*««■»!. m- 44 . 

Updates on recent studies are available from several sources The journal Toko 
diikye JR fj Sift publishes an annual bibliography of books and articles in Japanese, 
Chinese, and Western languages mainly focused on Taoism. Fir publications in West¬ 
ern languages see especially the annual Rente bibliographi^ue Je sinot^pr. published by 
the ficole des Hautes Sciences Sodales. and the annual BMograpky 0} Asian Studies, 
published by the Association for Asian Studies. For Chinese studies, one of several 
available sources is the annual bibliography published in the Journal Slujir rongjiao 
y«n)iu <11 yj pc hi K- 


2. Taoist Canon 


2*. HISTORY 

The present Taoist Canon—the "Zhengiong 1 laozang <! ~f. ' , or Taoirt Canon of ike 

Zhengiong Reign Period—was printed m 1441. with a supplement known as *W«wli xu 
daozang 1 '• d (Supplementary Taoist Canon of tlse Wanli Reign Period) added 
in 1607. It is the Iasi in a series of compilations of Taoist texts known to have existed 
from the fifth century, when ’Lu Xiujing !'. fi i)J (406-77) wrote his now lost "Sanding 
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jinjiku midu ,>! =7 .'I 1 ]«» (Index of Scriptures and Writings of the Three Caverns). 
Hie main compilations prior to die ZhenjtoBg daozan^ air 

(a) ’Sandcu&qion/giag ,11 it -A (Exquisite Compendium of die Three Caverns). or 
Kdinuin daozesng i ■ .-. id SI (Taoist Canon of the Kaiyuan Reign Period. 713/7*1) 

(b) *Dii Song Tiamgmg kwiJt\% . •; tf (Prcdou* Canon of ihe Celestial Palace 
of the Grrai Song Dynasty; 1016) 

(c) ’Zhenghe Wiiuhoa dacsAng iL fil l. TT11 ‘ (Taoist Canon of the Ten-Thousand- 
fold Longevity of live Zhenghc Reign Period. 1111/1117) 

(d) ‘Dj Jin Xuamlu haoeany 1; ,r £ IKW (Precious Canon of the Mysterious 
Metropolis of the Great Jin Dynasty. 11112) 

(e) Waflmlai t> lie-rant ?. (Preciou* Canon of the Mysterious Metropoht 1144) 

With the exception of fragments of the XuflnJa hi crane. non< ihe compilations 
listed above has survived. 

General studies on the history of the Canon, its organisation, and the formation 
of the main Taoist corpora through the Tang period are found in Chen Guofu 1961. 
109-991, Fukui Kujun 1938. 133-213. Ofuchi Ninji 196*. 215-547. and Yoshioka Yoxhitoyo 
1955 . i-i 9 o. Shorter accounts in Western languages are found in Liu Ts un-yen 1973. 
Needham 197*. tlj-« 7 , and Boltr 19S7. 4-7- 

Bolu. Judith M. 1987. A Survey of Tavist Literature: Tenth to Seventeenth Centuries. 
Berkeley: Institute of East Asian Studies. University of California. Reprinted with 
corrigenda. 1995. 

Chen Guofu - IH ". 196). Dacrjng yudnlrn kao nil \\;i\ >) (Studies on die origins 
and development of the Taoist Canon). 2 vob. Beijing: Zhong)iua shuju. 

Fukui Kujun fiSrt.'JfBI. 1958. Dii*y6 itc-kurteki kenkyi fillftDPBI&yW?? (Introduc¬ 
tory studies on Taoism). Tokyo: Shoseki bunbutu ryutsukai. 

Liu Ts'un-yan. 1973 - "The Compilation and Historical Value of the Tao-tsang." In 
Donald D. Leslie, Colm Mackerras, and Wang Gungwu. eds., Eiuiyi on the Sounri 
for Chinese History. 104-19- Canberra: Australian National Univerrity Press. 
Needham. Joseph. 197*. Shelter and Cmliutivn in tliina. VoL V. Chemstryand Chemical 
Tsifimali'gy. Part y Spapncat Discovery and Jnveittum. Historkal Survey, /rum Cimuibur 
Ehxsrs te Synthetic Imaiin. With the collaboration of Ho Pmg-W and Lu Gwei-Djen. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Presi 

Ofuchi Ninji kMUM. 1964. Doleyosh, nokenkyu (Studies on the his¬ 

tory of Taoism). Okayama: Okayama daigaku kyusaikai shosekibu. 

Yoshioka Yoshitoyo rilHW??. 1955 Dckyii kyvlrn ikiron ififfc Will 4 fiil (Historical 
studies on Taoist scriptures). Tokyo: Doky 6 kankokai. 

In addition to those mentioned above, odier studies are especially concerned with 
individual periods or compilations. On the origins of the Dic-rung see Ofuchi Nmii 1979 - 
The SI* Dynasties Canon is partially reconstructed in Lagrrwcy 1981b, 222-73. based 
on die texts quoted in the •WBahang biyiw *' I (£ -I (Supreme Secret Essentials, CT 
1138). On the Song dynasty Canons see Schspper 1981-82. For the history of the Taoist 
Canon from the Song period onward the most detailed study in a Western language 
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is found m van der Loon 1984, 29-65; this work is also useful for (racing (he his(ory 
of individual Taois( texts mentioned in catalogues of (he Standard Histories and of 
private libraries, and in other Taout tests. On the *Yun/i iji^urn ~£ L 1 - (Seven Lots 
from the Bookbag of the Clouds; CT 1052), an encyclopedia compiled in ca. 1028 for 
inclusion in the Do Son& Tu ingimg tunning. see (in addition to the reference works 
mentioned In sec. 6 below) Sdtipper 1981, t: i-xvii. and Lagerwey 1981a. An imperial 
edict concerned with the publication of the thirteenth-century Xuandu fraozang has 
been translated and studied in Cleaves 19*0. On the compilation of the Zhengtijng 
daotang see especially Schipper 198) and Bolt* 1986. 

The present-day Daozanx also includes a 'Dancing quejing mala n*. iS |¥) 5 r ‘ I (V 
(Index of Scriptures Musing from the Taoist Canon. CT 1450), which lists canonical 
texts found in earlier versions of the Diinrang but not included in the present Canon 
either because they were lost or because they were unavailable to its editors. lot an 
index to this catalogue, see sec. 4b below. 

Bohr. Judith M. 1986 ’Tao-tsang.' In William H. Nienhauser. Jr., ed.. The Indiana 
Campon ion la Traditional Chineie Literature. 765-66. Second revised edition. Bloom- 
ingtnn: Indiana University Press. 

Cleaves. Francis Woodman, i960. ‘The Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1240.“ Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 25: 62-75. 

Lagerwey. John. 1981a. 'Le liin jl •fi-ijutn: Structure et sources." In Schipper 1961. 
xli-Lxxi 

-. ru8rh Wu-shong pi-.»ro: Somme taoute Ju Vie sirefe Paris: Ecule Fran^aise 

d' Extreme -Orient 

Ofuchi Ninji. 1979 'The Formation of the Taoist Canun." In Holmes Welch and Anna 
K. Seidel, eds., f-iicrti of Taoism: Buoys in Chinese Religion. 20-67. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press. 

Schipper. Kristofer M. 1981. Prafel Tao-lsong: Index du Yknji <fiipan. 2 veils Pans: Ecole 
Fran^aise d'Extrfme-OtienL 

- 1981-82. "Les canons tainstes des Song ' Aitmuiirr del'Bede Pratique del llaulet 

Eludes. Mr Section, am 115-19 

- 198}. "The Compilation of the Taout Canon of the Ming Dynasty (With 

Special Reference to the Tao-men shih-kuei' ‘] | - HJ by Chang TOch'u feT I.U 
Il|6t-uiop." Unpublished ms 

van der Loon, Piet 1984 Tamil Books in the Uhariei of the Sung Period.- A Critical Study 
and Index. London: Ithaca Press. 

2B. MODERN REPRINTS 

The exemplar of the Zhenglong daezang originally kept at the 'Baiyun guan . |ty 
(Abbey of the White Clouds) in Beijing serves as the basis for all the modern reprints 
listed below. 

(1) Shangwu yituhuguan reprint (Shanghai. 1925-26); 1120 fascicles (cr III) 

Each folio contains 20 columns of text, compared to the 25 columns of the original; 
five folios correspond therefore to four folios in tlse original edition, an arrangement 
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Uui has resulted in the cutting of many illustrations. Hu* reprint. which is often 
referred lo as ihe 'Hanfenlou reprin t." was published in only no copies. 

(1) Yiwen chubanihe reptinl (Taipei. 196)); 110 fascicles 
Reprint of reprint no. (t). 

(j) Xinwenfeng chubanihe reprint (Taipei. 1977); 1+O0 volumes 

Each page reproduces, on two hntirontal registers, rale and verie of two fobas of 
reprint no. (t). In addition to various prefaces, the introductory volume includes: 

(a) an index of live texts reproduced in each volume: 

(b) theBalyunxuandicugnUDueramji 1 j J. tp i| IS ju»t .d (Note on the Restora¬ 
tion of the Taoist Canon of the Abbey of the White Clouds), on integrations 
made in 1&1? to the copy kept at the Eaiyun guan 

(c) a short text entitled "Daojiao xongyuan" 1 fY . ;if (Ongins of Taoism), 
which is part of the Dj .Ming Joi-rung/ing mulu ';IU| i i 1 * ?7 i 1 1( (Index of 
live Scriptures in the Taoist Canon of the Great Ming: CT mi). 

(d) the •Dui'ranjc mulu xurngzhu 1 I f'i i1 (Detailed Commentary on the 
Index of the Taoist Canon) by Bai Yunji ||(see sec. ja below), repro¬ 
duced from a copy of the Silru .pumiku i"| '|i i- edition kept at the Tuigeng 
Tang iji |< (the private library of Xu Shichung 1 l \, president of the 
Republic of China between 1918 and 19x2) 

Because of the relatively large sire of the reproduction and the presence of the 
Chinese-stylc pagination, this is the best reprint of live Taoist Canon among those 
bound in Western-style volumes. 

(4) Yiwen chubanshe reprint (Taipei. 1977 ); 1+60 volumes 
Reprint in volumes smaller dun those of reprint no. (j). 

(?) ChObun shuppansha reprint (Kyoto. 1986); 10 volumes 

Vol. 1 includes an index of the texts reproduced in each volume, and a concordance 
to the titles of texts wills references to the volumes and page numbers in this reprint. 
Except for these references, the concordance is the same as the one published by 
Kristofer Schipper in 197? (see below, sec. 4b). 

(6) Wenwu chubanshe reprint (Beijing, 1988); jb volumes 

Each page reproduces, on three horizontal registers, rato and versa of three folios 
of reprint no. (t). This reprint, as well as reprint no. (?) above, omits die Chinese- 
style pagination of individual texts, and provides only a Western-style pagination 
for the entire collection. 

lor a list of musing and misplaced folios in the Taipei reprints of the Canon, and of 

corrected or newly introduced defects in die Beijing reprint, see Bolus 1994. 

Boltx. judidi M. 1994- "Notes on dte Daorangtiyaa." China Renew InlermUlomil i.X 1-13. 
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The Zhonghua daozang i|' 'ftjft * 9 . or Taoist Canon of Chino, published by Huaxia 
chubanshe in 2003. is the first new complete edition of the Taoot Canon since the 
Zhengtong doo:onf m . In the Zhonghua daozang. tests are punctuated and printed in 
mobile type, and are arranged mto broad categories such as lineages (eg., "Shanking, 
’Lingbao. *Taiqing. 'Quarahen). genres (e.g., literary coileclions, ritual compendia, 
hagiography, descriptions of practices, encyclopedias), and commentaries on major 
texts (e.g. Dao%tcitnf m and ’Zhsuingrij. 


). Surveys of Texts 
JA. SURVEYS OP TUB ENTIRE CANON 

The classical study on the scriptural corpora found in the present Taoist Canon is 
Chen Guofu 1063 (first edition published in 1949 ). The chapter entitled "Origin and 
Transmission of the Three Caverns and the Four Supplements" (pp. 1-104) traces 
the formation of these sections of the Canon through the Tang period. Ytxshioka 
Yoshitoyo 19 W offers another broad overview that supplements the one provided 
by Chen Guofu. In Bolt* 1987a. texts dating frtim the Song. Yuan and Mmg periods 
are introduced in chapters concerned not with scriptural corpora, but with literary 
genres (revelation, ritual hagiography, topography, epigraphy, historiography, bterary 
anthologies, dialogic treatises, exegesis, and encyclopedic compilations). 

A shorter survey of texts found in the Canon was published in two parts by Stephen 
R_ Bokenkamp and Judith M. Boltz. respectively, in 19 86 as one of the introductory 
essays in William H Nienhauser s Indiana Companion 10 Traditional Chinese Literature. Sec 
also another survey of Taoot tots by Bolt* (1987b) in Mircea Eliade s Encyclopedia of Reli¬ 
gion. Two survey's in Japanese were published by Ozaki Masaharu in 1983 and 1986. 

Bokenkamp. Stephen It 1986 "Taoist Literature. Part 1: Through the T"ang Dynasty." 
In William H. Nienhauser. Jr., ed.. The Indiana Companion to Traditional Chinese 
literature, 138-32. Second revised edition. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 
Boltr. Judith M. 198*. Taoist literature. Parti. Five Dynasties to the Ming." hi William 
H. Nienhauser, Jr, cd.. The Indiana Companion to Traditional Chinese literature, isi-74. 
Second revised edition. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 

-. 1987a. A Survey of Taco t Literature.- Tenth teSrvrnlemlh Centuries. Berkeley: Institute 

of East Asian Studies. University of California. Reprinted with corrigenda. 199V 

-. 1987b. "Taoism: Taoist Literature." In Mircea Ellade, ed.. Encydopedia of 

Religion, 14: 317-29. New York: Macmillan. 

Chen Guofu !<# |l| '■ . 1963. Daozang yuanliu kao 1 »*.'•): rv. V, [Studies on the origins 
and development of the Taoist Canon). 2 vots. Beijing: Zhonghua shuju. 

Ozaki Masahaiu 1983. "D6kyu kyoten" ifift WlIU [Taoot texts). In Fukui 

Ko)un f&rtm et al. eds.. Dokyo ifift [Taoism|, 1: 73-120. Tokyo. Hirakawa 
sliuppansha. 

- 1986. "D6z6 no senitsu to sono shuheri* iB W »0 fill £ -f vO R fl (The for¬ 
mation of the Taoist Canon and its circumstances). In Akizuki Kanei B)i*. 
ed., Dokyo kenkyii no imumt Sono gen)o to mondailen 0 kangocru 
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Vj—t A 5 (An invitation to Taoist studies: Reflections on 

iu stale and issues). 79-109. Tokyo: Hirakawa shuppansha. 

Yushioka Yushitoyu SHftfl. i«* 9 S- Dokyo kyo ten shiron igWWiUl'fclS (Historical 
siudies anTaobt scriptures]. Tokyo: Diikyo kankokai. 

JB. SURVEYS OF INDIVIDUAL CORPORA 

Use only extensive systematic study of a major Taoist textual corpus in a Western 
language is found in Rob met 198a, voL a of this work analyses several dozen texts 
belonging or closely related to Use Shangqing corpus. Shorter Western-language 
surveys of major Taoist textual corpora include Ofuchi Ninji 197* And Bokenkamp 
199 ) on Lingbao, and Strickmann 1981. 58-81. on Shangqmg. Brief presentations of the 
main sources belonging or related to individual traditions are also found in ZXmism 
Handbook, edited by lavia Kohn in 2000. 

Bokenkamp, Stephen R. 198)- "Sources of the Ling pao Scriptures." In Michel Strick¬ 
mann. ed., Tanlricund Taoist Studies in Honcvr 0/ Rolf A. Sinn, x. 114-8*1 Bruxelles: 
lnstitut Beige des Hautes fitudes Chinoises. 

Kohn. Livia, ed. 1000. Duoiim Handbook. Leiden: E. J. Bnll. 

Ofuchi. Ninji. 1974- "On Ku Lingpao-dung ; r ’ I t ‘ Ana Analua 17. ))-yi- 
Robuset. Isabelle. 1984. La revdaiion du Shangipitg dam I'kutoin Ju laoiimr. 1 sols. Para; 
ficok Franyaise d'Extreme-Orient. 

Strickmann, Michel. 1981. Lc Taoiimc du Mao Chan: Chrcni^ue J une reWlation. Para: 
College de France, lnstitut des Hautes £tudes Chinoises. 

4. Catalogues 

4A. PRE-MODERN CATALOGUES 

The Taoist Canon contains an index to iu own texts entitled Da Ming daozang jing 
mulu AlWI II • (Index of Scriptures in the Taoist Canon of the Great Ming; 

CT mi). Two annotated indexes of the texts in the Canon were compiled in the Qing 
period by Bai Yunji i : . and La Jie Y . respectively. Their contenu are simdar. 
and both are entitled 'Duorang mulu nangrhu i>Si »>.„! (Detailed Commentary 
on the Index of live Taoist Canon). On these catalogues see Oxaki Masaluru 1987. 

Oxaki Masaharu If iF.i¥l. 1987- "Doze mohtioku ikothu kankrn" r i£ &lj WiYiT J 
15 M (A review of the Daurang mulu xurngrhuj. In Akauki Kind I] IN *5 . ed., 
Dolrio kmkyii nomsu.mt Somigmjo lo mondallcn 0 kungumi ifilfcifl TT 

(An invitation to Taoist studies. Reflections on iu state 
and issues). 529-5). Tokyo: Hirakawa shuppansha. 

The Chinese bibliography on the Taoist Canon found an epigone in P. Won 
Wiegers Tsois me. BiWiognrpliir grndale (1911). Although this was tlie first catalogue 
compiled by a Western scholar, it may abo be considered the last traditional catalogue 
of the Canon. According lo his introduction. Wieger compiled Ilia work on the bans 
of two sets of the Duccang that he personally examined, namely thoie kept at the 
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Baivun guan in Beipng and at the Imperial Library m Tokyo, and wids ilic help of five 
Chinese catalogues, including Li Jie's Ddozang, mulu xianphu. Wieger's catalogue lots; 
Uha titles. It also Includes a classification of the teats into fifty sections, an alphabetical 
title indei. an author index, and (a useful addition) the relevant portions of several 
pee modem bibliographies found in the Standard Histories or in catalogues of private 
libraries. The notes on each entry are usually very short and often generic (if not 
inexact or even 'Tantaiststes," as Kristofer Schipper calls them in his own catalogue, 
to be mentioned in sec. «b below). On some occasions, moreover. Wseger does not 
hesitate to evaluate a text as 'insignifianf' or as a "traite inepte." 

Tliis is not the only reason that the Btbtioxraphie genetale is nowadays inadequate 
as a tool to orient oneself in the Taoist Canon. Its major shortcomings are high¬ 
lighted by Weng Dujian. the author of one of the two best catalogues of the Canon 
(see sec. «b) Weng remarks that since Wieger's work was published before the first 
modem reprint of the Canon (i 9 xj-x£), it does not provide references to the number 
of fascicles in that reprint, but only to the CHami wi f- "f y. characters with which 
the Ming editors labeled each fascicle. Weng also points out that Wseger s title index 
does not contain frequently-used abbreviated or alternative forms, that his author 
index omits many names, and that ho catalogue neglects to mention some titles. As 
Weng notes, the missing titles are the same as those also omitted in Li Jie's Daerung 
mnin xiangrhu. FinaDy again due to its substantial dependency on Li Jie's catalogue, 
Wieger's catalogue contains some erroneous transcriptions and annotations. 


Wieger. Leon. 191L Tdounte. VOl. I: BtNicgrdphie pncra/c: I. Le canon (Palrda/pe), II. 
La index offuieb el priva. Hien-hien (Ho-kien-fou): [Impnmerie de la Mission 
catholsquej. 


4H. MODERN CATALOGUES 

The first modem reference work on the Taoist Canon is Ddazang rimsr yinde jff »• 1 
II 'll W (CVmMnnf Induct to the Anthers and Titles of Boob in Two Collations of Taoist 
literature), published by Weng Dujian in 19)5 m the Harvard-Yendiing Index Series. 
This work is divided into four parts: 

(a) an analytic catalogue of the Canon 
(b> a title index 

(c) an author indei 

(d) an index to biographies found m 77 texts 

The introductory section includes, among other materials, a transcription of the 
"Daojiao xongyuan" (Lineal Origins of the Taoist Teaching) and the "Dao- 

zang mulu fanli " i\ 11 >V L (Index of the Taoist Canon: General Guidehnes), 
both of which are part of the Or Ming ilaoeang ;ing mulu ! v H'| )fj >- '■/} 11 }.< (Index of 
die Scriptures in die Taoist Canon of die Great Ming: CT 1451), as well as a revised 
version of Wieger's classification of die texts. 

According to Weng's preface, his catalogue is based on the Daozang jinf mulu. It 
includes 1476 tides, twelve of which are not listed in Wieger's catalogue. For each text. 
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the catalogue provides references to both the Qianzt wen character and the number 
of fascicle) s) in the 1911-26 reprint. An appendix lists 114 teats that are not Included in 
the DUirean* but are found in the ’Ddezanz jiyoc if. »!| •!? (Essentials of the Taoist 
Canon), a cuDection of Taoist texts compiled in Use Qing period (see sec 5a below; 
this appendix is not entirely reliable) Use tide index, which includes many alterna¬ 
tive or abbreviated forms, lots all works found in Use Docriing and the Oaordnjf/iw, 
together with the tides of the lost works cited in the •Duerang i)ttepn£ wiuiu jfj if W! 
V 1 11 (Index of Scriptures Missing from the Taoist Canon; CT 14to; see above, 
sec. 1a). In addidon. the index of biographies makes Weng's catalogue especially 
useful. 

Weng Dujian . ! . 1915. DaoMng Sra yindr if f I ! •' I fit (CVwnbinid /mficei ta iht 
Authcn and Tides of Rvki in TWa Colleitiom a/' Tdnist LiUrdlure). Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Sinological Index Series, no. «. Beiping j Beijing). Yenching University 
Library. Reprint, Taipei; Chengwen Publishing Company, 1 966. 

Although Weng Dujian's catalogue remains a key reference work, many recent 
winks—including the present Etuycloptdia of Taoism—refer to the Canning texts ac¬ 
cording to die numbering in Kristofer Schipper's Concordance di Too t/ang: Turn dei 
murages (1975) The catalogue found at the beginning of this work lists 1487 texts. Le. 
eleven more than those found in Weng Dujian's catalogue (more precisely; fourteen 
texts dial Weng deems to be parts of other works are listed by Schipper as indepen¬ 
dent winks, while three texts that Weng lists as independent works are deemed by 
Schipper to be parts of other works). The catalogue is followed by a concordance to 
the individual characters that form the tides of the 1487 texts. 

Schipper s catalogue is also entirely reproduced in the Yi wen chubanshe reprint of the 
Canon published in 1977. and the concordance alone in the Chubun shuppansha reprint 
published in 1986. It has also been republished as Shi Zhouren and Chen Yaoting 199*, 
together with an index to the Utles in the above-mentioned Donning jurying muiu. 

Schipper. Kristofer M. 1975. Concordance Ju Tac^luxng: Tllrei da oHvragei. Paris: Ecole 
I rancaiie d'Extrfme-Orient. 

Shi Zhouren • -| f (Kristofer Schipper] and Chen Yaoting 1 ’V ; ti. eds. 1996. Dae 
rang luayin f *.!| [Index to the Taoist Canon) Shanghai. Shanghai shtsdian 
chubanshe. 

A comparison of the numbering of texts in die catalogues by Weng Duyian and 
Schipper. with details on tides added or omitted in each of them, is found in Boltz 
1987a. 247 -»o (listed in see. ja above). Some issues in both catalogues are discussed 
in Fukui Fumimaxa 1988. Fukui also suggests m an earlier study (198$) that neither 
catalogue actually lists all works contained in the Canon. The present confusion aris¬ 
ing due to the use of two different numbering systems was first criticised more dian 
a quarter century ago by Strickmann (1977.15-17). 

Fukui Fumimasa JA.1985. "Saikin (1) no DOkydkankei obun bunken (1)" flifi 

< 0 ifi&flflfllitt (1) [Recent pubfacations on Taoum in Western languages; 
port tj. Tow fie ihisi in ihukvo 1:118-15. 
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- 1988. 'Doxo shiryfi no hySji-hS ni tsuite. Haabaado Duzu bunrui inioku 10 

Shipeeru Dueo so mokuroku 10 no mondatten' OV'T —>\ 

-•rn-f numboinK 
of lexis of the Taoist Canon: Problems in ihe Harvard-\fenching index and in K. 
Schippers catalogue]. Toko ikukyo Vfjtr.ft 71: 70-8L 
ilrickminn. Michel. 1977. 'Bibliographic Notes on Chinese Religious Studies." News¬ 
letter of ike Sodely for ike Study of Ctdneu Rehgiens tl-17. 

Another major catalogue of the Canon is OaeMitg tiydis 1 afc(V 'It', edited by 
RenJiyu and Zhong Zhaopeng in 1991 with a revived edition published in 1999 . This 
catalogue, the result of a project based at the Research Institute on World Religions, 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences (Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan Shipe xongpao 
yanpusuo), lists 147) titles, i.e., three less then those in Weng’s catalogue and four¬ 
teen less than those in Schipper's catalogue. In addition to abstracts—of a somewhat 
unequal value—of each text, this volume contains several appendixes, the most 
useful of which are one containing short biographical notes on about 500 authors, 
and one containing a classification of the texts into nine mam categories and several 
sub-categories On this catalogue see Boltz 1994. Some entries prelimmanly published 
by the Shijie xongjiao yanjiusuo Daojiao yanjiushi in 1984 are still worthy of being 
consulted, as they are more detailed compared to the corresponding entries in the final 
publication. 


Bolt*, Judith M. 1994- "Notes on the Daoeang tiyao." China Review JnienuUutmil 11 
t-a 

Benjiyu :’[ ■E.'.M and Zhong Zhaopeng . Cl. cds. 1991 Daurang tiyao li «lv |A 
conspectus of the Taout Canon} Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe. 
Shijie congjiao yanjiusuo Daojiao yanjiushi 111 '4 . Tl iil ft'. .1 ’X n'l 'i (Research 
Group on Taoism of the Research Insutuu on World Religions^ ed. 1984. "Dao¬ 
eang tiyao xuankan" i :»•!-'£ |1 ji| (Selections (rom Oaozon; tiyao j. Shijie sengpae 
|» 4 T- ’ i H. 1984 a: i-a®; 1984.}: 84-101. 

Two relatively recent catalogues (Zhu Yueli 1996. Zhong Zhaopeng 1999) list the 
Daoziiqg texts according to "modern” classification systems While these revised 
arrangements oHer valuable alternatives to the traditional classification system, they 
sometimes produce questionable results, such as the listing of ritual texts under "Lit¬ 
erature” ("Wenxue" i . ) or the listing of texts on meditatiun under "Other Healing 
Methods" ("Qua haofa” )> !;•(*&) 


Zhong Zhaopeng - 1 1999 - JCinbifln Daarang mulu . H ifl 11 i|l |A newly com¬ 
piled index to the Taout Canon], a vols Beijing: Beijing tushuguan chubanshe. 


Zhu Yueli 1 . 1 >. |IJ. 199*. Daarang/rnleiprti 


■ i (Classified descriptive notes 


on the Taoist Canon). Beijing. Huaxia chubanshe. 


Two other catalogues of the Canon, of lesser importance compared to those men¬ 
tioned above, are found in KyOto joshi daigaku toshokan 190* and m Chen 1989. 


Chen, William Y. 1989- A Guide to Cheng-t ung 7 ui>lsang. Taipei: Chinese Materials 
Center. 
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Kyoto joshi daigaku toshokan h' ffli -f A 9 ■ ■ ffB | Library of the Kyoto University 
fur Women |. ed. W Mia Seilo bon Doze ilinmo jikaku lOkiUn 15 ) ff Dt 1 $ W £ 
fc'l I (A stroke number index to text* found in the Zhengtong .(dotting of the 
Ming period). Kyoto. Kyoto ]Oshi daigaku 

For die lake of completeness. it ihould be added that the Daozang texts are aho luted 
in Zfeonjojuo eongshu r origin 1 ' 1 1 ( ' :'! ■ (Union catalogue of Chineie collectanea), 
edited by the Shanghai tushuguan (1959-62; t: 791-808), and in Kyoto daigaku Jmbun 
k*ffilku kenkyujo kamekimoknrokn gf K 9 S fcf (Catalogue of 

Chinese tots at the Institute for Research tn Humanities. Kyoto University), edited by 
the Ky6to daigaku J inbun kagaku kenkyOjo (1964-6*. 1 446-70). The first of these is 
defined ai "the best analytical list" of the Taoist Canon by van der Loon (1984, 65). 

4C. ANNOTATED CATALOGUES 

Ai mentioned above, the catalogue edited by Ren Jiyu and Zhong Zhaopcng (1991) 
contains abstracts of die individual texts in the Daozang. A better overview of die 
entire collection is now possible widi the publication of The Taoiil Canon: A Hiitorl- 
atl Companion to the Daozang (dated 1004. published June ioo*). the fruit of a project 
promoted by die European Science Foundation and directed by Kriitofer Schipper 
at the ficole Pratique dei Hautea Etudes in Paris during the years 19 79 to 19S4. The 
catalogue, edited by Krutofer Schipper and Franciscus Verellen. contains entnes for 
each text, arranged by tradition and chronologically, with details on date, authorship, 
transmission, relation to other sources. and contents of each text. 

Schipper. Krutofer M.. and Franciscui VereDcn. eib. SCO*. The Tooiu Canon: A Hiitoneal 
Companion to the Daozang .} vols. Chicago: Chicago Uraversity Press. 


5. Other CollccDons of Taotst Texts 

In addition to the 'Zkengtmgdaaang. a large number of Taoist sources are found in 
several other collections This secdon lists the main reference works on the most im¬ 
portant collections; for more details on the works cited here, see the relevant entries 
in the present book 

?A. 'DAOZANG JITAO’ 

The 'Daozang/iyao if i >1 f. 11 (Essentials of die Taoist Canon), first published m the 
Qing period and expanded in the early twentieth century: contains, according to one 
count, 1S7 texts. An index has been published by W. Y. Chen (1987); it contains 509 
tides, due to the compiler s choice of considering several texts as independent works 
rather than as parts of other texts. Weng Dujian's index to the Daozang mentioned 
in sec. 4a above contains a not entirely dependable list of Daozang fiyao texts diat are 
not also found in the Daozang. 

Chen. William Y. 1978. A Gawk to Toothing ski you. Stony Brook. N. Y. Institute for 
Advanced Studies of World Religions. 
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5§. DAOZANG XUB1AN’ 

live 'Dueling rafoan ii' >5 'i» (Sequel to the Taout Canon) is a coDectson of twenty- 

duee •nnJun ;‘j jj text*, none of which ii found in the Daezang. On this collection, 
published by ‘Min Vide !-| ''I (1758-18)6. eleventh patriarch of the ’Longjnen II 

|"| tradition) and reprinted in 900 copies in 1989 (Beijing: Haiyang chubanshc), see 
Despeui 1990. 163-71. and Esposito 198*. 

Despeui. Catherine. 1990. ImnurrUlta dela Chinednaennc Taeiime el alehmie fiminine. 
Puiscaua: Purifes 

Esposito. Monica. 19B8. "Presentation d une partie des teats du Daosang xubian.” 
Memorre de D.E.A., Unrversitf de Paris VII. 

5C. DAOZANG JINGHUA LU,’ ‘DAOZANG JWGHtlA,' 

AND ’DAOJtA WENXIAN’ 

Taoist works not included in the ZJimgteng daozang are alto found among live 100 
teats of the 'Da,<zan$ jmghua lu u" i- */i ft "> (Record of the Eetcntial Splendors of 
live Taoist Canon), compiled by Ding Fubao fiM'r (1874-1952) and published by the 
Yisue sliuju (Shanghai, ryu; repr. Hangaliou. Zhejiang Gushi chubanslte. 1989). and 
among the more than 600 teals of the Hiicungjmglniii 1 S$ Ii) ft (Essential Splendors 
of the Taoist Canon), compiled by Xiao Tianshi W /. ' (1908-86) and published by the 
Ziyou chubamhe in Taipei at various dates. (The mdea to the Daozangpnghna found 
in Chen 1984 does not always match the contents of die indrvidual volume*, some of 
which hate been republished with different works compared to those included in the 
fast edition). Nme more teats are collected in Ducjui wentutn ft 1 . i\ (Taoist Texts), 
published by Du Jicaiang ' t it E (Taipei: Danqing tusliu, 198). 20 vob.). 

Chen. William V. 1984. AGeidrlu the Tito tianxchinghua. N.p: Chinese MatcrialsCenter. 
50 'ZANGWAI DAOSHU’ 

'Die mam recendy published coUection of Taoist texts is die 'Zangwai daoshu i*; 't\- L”i 
' (Taoist Teats Outside die Canon). 1 his cuDectson. published by the Ba-Shu Shushe 
in 1992 with a sequel published in 199). includes several hundred texts, some of which 
are not easily available elsewhere. On the works found in the Zrngnui dacihu see Tian 
Chengyang 1995. 

TianChengyang 1 11 SI. 1995 - 'Ztngwuidjeths shumulOexT |$ I) I « 

"r |A brief analysis of the contents of the Zan/ynxi dioshuj. Parts r and 2. Z/u-ngipic 
daojwo 'K if n 1995-i: 17-42; 1995 2: 42-45. 

5E. RITUAL MANUSCRIPTS 

Fieldwork done in Tarwan and the People’s Republic of China has enabled several 
scholars to collect manuscripts especially concerned with Taoist rituaL The mss. 
collected by Sdiipper are housed at the Colfege de France, on this collection see Shi 
Bo'er 1966. Two sets of mss. collected by Michael Saso are published in Saso 1975 2nd 
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in Saso 1978. on the former set see Saw 1979 and Ofuchi Ninji 1976 The mss. collected 

by Ofuchi Ninji are published in Ofuchi Ninji 198J. The mss. collected by Kenneth 

Dean in the Peoples Republic of Chins are catalogued in Dean 1988. 

Dean. Kenneth. 19H8. 'Manuscripts from Fujian.' Cahiers d'ExfrAne-Aise 4: *17-26. 

Ofuchi Ninji 1976. "Sas6-shl hen So-Rin zoku ditS no shuppan ni yosete" 

V - Et « rs» ■ a * J«0 ai IRK A ^ T (The Zhuang-Lin xu daozang compiled 
by Michael Saso|. Tdhc ihikyi 47: 65-70. 

-. 1981- Chflgokujin noshikywgirri- Bukkyo, dokyd, minkan ihinkd ( t I M A»t 05 Sffrfll 

♦L— tifcjfc • SR • EIHfcffl (Liturgies of the Chinese people: Buddhism, Taoism, 
snd popular cults} Tokyo: Fukutake shoten. 

Sato, Michael R., ed. 1975. ZkuangLOi xu iturzanf I• (’. ifi 6i. (The Zhuang-Lm Supple¬ 
ment to the Taoist Canon). 25 vol*. Taipei: Chengwcn chubamhe. 

- 1978- Dikvo kikrtii ihutn 8 H(» 6 (W#K [A collection of Taobt esoterica} 

Tokyo: Ryukei shodu. 

- 1979 - ‘A Guide to the Cfautng Lin lira TatWang." Journal of t he China Society 

16-17:9-*8. 

Shi Bo'er i ll |Krlstofer Schipper). 1966. ’Taiwan ehidapjiao wenHon" •' ' "1 
ft f. ft\ (Taoist tests in Taiwan). Taiwan wenxun i. to 174:171-92- 


5 F. EPIGRAPHY 

A laige collection of cpigrapltic sources was posthumously published in Chen Yuan 
1988. 

Chen Yuan R. III. 1988. Dacjiajinihi lit nj >' i: ii 1$ [A collection of Taoiit epigraphy). 
Edited by Chen Zhichao ii : V h and Zeng Qingymg . ; 1 1. IS . Beijing: Wenwu 
chubamhe. 


6. Concordances and Indexes 

Among the main results of the Tao-tsang Project was the compilation of Indexes to 
several hundred texts in the Canon, distributed m a limited number of copies to con- 
tributoct and libraries in microfiche format. The indexes contain names of persons, 
authors, subjects of biographies, emperors, deities, places, temples, religious and 
adminbtrative titles, dates, lineages, and iconographic representations. The full col¬ 
lection includes about thirty-five microfiches, most of which contain the equivalent 
of 270 pages of fifteen lines each, corresponding to more than 100,000 references 
altogether. On these indexes see Schipper 198*. 

Schipper. Kristnfer M. 1985. "Une banque dc donnies informative sur Ihistoire du 
tao'isme ' Eludes chinches t: 48-54- 

ln addition to the indexes and concordances of individual texts listed below. Ofuchi 
Ninji and Ishii Masako 1988 contains indexes to texts quoted in forty five works (mainly 
Taobt but also including some Buddhist works, as wcD as encyclopedias and Dunhuang 
manuscripts), together with tables of contents of each indexed work. The indexes of 
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text* quoted in fifteen Taoist works, found in Yoshaoka Yoshitoyo 1953. 341-481. ■*>* 
also usefuL 

Ofuchi Ninji A (*>£!» and Ishii Masako 6 #f 3 -?. eds. 1988. Rikirche To S 6 no 
kabunken shorn Doro lemeki molturohi. uban A' B| [JTfi<0 ft X Wifi ‘j I il$ II l)U B 
El H • S? •! I | A catalogue with index to Taocst texts cited in ancient sources of the 
Six Dynasties. Tang, and Song|. Tokyo: Kokiuho kankokai. 

Yuxhiuka Yoshitoyo £W 9 ?J|. Wt Dakyo kyo ten ihiron igffcWlUl'tMl (Hislotical 
studies on Taoist scriptures}. Tokyo: DokyO kankiYkai 


6a. 'daodejing,' hang er commentart, 

‘HESHANG GONG* COMMENTART, AND 
WANG BI’J COMMENTARY 

A concordance to the Daodejing is included in the ICS Ancient Chinese Text Concor¬ 
dance Series (Lau 1996)- It is based on the 'Wang Bi I •<} (226-49) text of the Duoir 
png and live Sibi cepgbin i "|, 'ji I 1 ] edition of both the text and the commentary 
in die 'Laoii Unhanggang xhangja ft \ jUJ 'I fi) . A concordance to Wang Bis 
commentary is separately available in Kitahara Mineki 1987- A concordance to die 
’Xiang' tr 1 1 IW commentary (ca. 200 CE) was published by Mugitani Kunio in 1984. 
Anodier concordance to die Ducdcjing is mentioned below in section 6b, and more 
are listed in D. L. McMullen. Cmcordanea and Indaa Ip Chtncie Tati (San Francisco: 
Chinese Matenals Center. 1975). 

Kilalura Mmeki Jill? Oft* 19S7. R&kiOHUlu chu takuin (Concor¬ 

dance to Wang Bis commentary to the laiezi). Kita Kyushu: Chugoku shoten. 
Lau. D C. ed. 1996 Laaei shuzi suoyin ft f jY• i !■ J| (A Camordamr to the Ldixri). 
The ICS Ancient Chmese Text Concordance Senes. Philosophical Works. 24. Hong 
Kong: Shangwu ymshuguan. 

Mugitani Kunio C.&Wi#;. 198V Rdiki Saji chi ntkuin T jW'JI (Concor¬ 

dance to die Xiang'er commentary to the laioxij. Kyoto: Hoyu shoten. 


OR. ZHUANCZI* AND GUO XIANC'i COMMENTART 

The text of the •Zhsuingzl established by Guo Qingfan 71 '. 12 f, (1844-97). Zhuangz) 
jiihi 1 ( M;!; (first published in 189s). is the basis for the concordance pubbihed by 
the Harvard-Yenchmg Institute in 1947. (A 1986 reprint of this book also includes a 
concordance to the Daade png.) The Song text of the Zhuangsi found m the Xu guyi 
congshe V Wit Ji f is the basis for the concordance published m the ICS Ancient 
Chmese Text Concordance (Lau loco). There is a concordance to *Guo Xiang's vf. 
(J-.I 12 ) commentary in Kitahara Mineki 1989. 

Harvard-Yenchmg Institute, ed 1947 Zkmngn yauli i . A Concordance to CItMng 

Tru. Harvard-Yendung Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement 20. Belong: 
Harvard-Yenchmg Institute. Reprint. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
iW Reprint, Taipei: Zongqing guo tushu. 1986, in the series Zhuri yinde ,*,S f j I fS 
(Concordances of philosophical texts}, with a concordance to the Utozi ft f. 
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KitaharaMmeki J 10 ?.. 1989. SiuhlKaku Shi chitsukuin (Con¬ 

cordance to Guo Xiang's commentary to the Zhuungri). Kita-Kyushu: ChGgoku 
shoten. 

Lau, D. C.. ed. 2000. Zhuangzi zkuzi suoyia ‘i f >y • f- (A Concordance to the 
Zhuangri). The ICS And ail Chinese Text Concordance Series; Philosophical Works. 
41 - Hook Kong: Shangwu yinshuguan. 

6C. 'LIEZI' AND ZHANG ZHAN'l COMMENTARY 

lor the "Liai 9 'J f there is a concordance in Yamaguchi Yoshio i960. A concordance 
to Zhang Z han't jeteariy-fourth-century commentary was published in 1988 by 
Kitahara Minelu. 

Kitaliara Mmekl JtDP.WIE. 198*. Reuhi Che Tan ckM uikum 

(Concordance to Zhang Zhan's commentary to tile lid). Kita-Kyuahu. Chugoku 
thoten. 

Yamaguchi Yoslilolli□#’-». i960. Reuhisakum (Concordance 10Lien). 

Nislunomiya: Mukogawa joshi dargaku Chugoku bungaku kenkyuihii.su. 

OD. 'BAOPU Zl NEIPIAN’ AND 
‘BAOPU ZI WAIPIAN' 

lor *Ge Hong's 0, lit (283-34)) Sii«T“ a nepian 'I- f |'I l. and Jtopa zi inripiun ; 
I- 1.. (tee under ’Bacpizi) there are two concordances edited by Schipper in 1963 
and 1970. respectively. Both are based on the text established by Sun Xingyan r• u 
<t 7 «-i 8 i 8 ; preface dated 1813) and give references to the editions in the Zhuzi ;tcheng 
rV. 'll lit, with a table of conversson to the editions in rise Situ congkiin- 

Schipper. Knsiofer M.. ed. 1963. Baopm zi netpian tongjuin if; | ( IS ii!l»j . CMuVnlmtt 
Ju Baopu zi nripiun. Paris: lnstitut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises. 

-. 1970. Baepu zi warpian tonfjian jnj *) f •••- CY. i!Q Yf. Concordance Ju Baepu zi 

tmipian. Paris. lnstitut des Hautes Ctudes Chinoises. 

OE. 'HUANGTING JINC' AND 

UANGQIU Zt'S COMMENTARY 

TTsc concordance to the ’HiuingtmgjiBg ir edited by Schipper (1975) is based on 
the versions of the Neying i’l; and Use VVfcijing f.- with Liangqiu xi's ,\[' f (fl. 71a) 
commentaries, both of which are found in the’Xiiehen shiihu (CT 263) 

Schipper. Knsiofer M.. ed. 1973 - Concordance Ju Houangt 'ing king: Nei-king el Wai-king. 
Paris. 6 cole Fron^aise d 'Extreme-Orient. 

OF. "DONGYUAN SHENZHOU JINC* 

The cunconlance to the ‘Dimgyuan thenzhou 71 ng A. |.,»(,(| 1(1 =• published by 

Yomada Toshiaki and Yusa Noboru (1984) is based on the text included in the Taoist 
Canon (CT 333). 
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Yamada Toslualu illlBf'IIJI and Yum Nobotu 1984. Ta;n doen stanjukwgm 

wkuin rk. (Index 10 terms In the Tahhant JonjjyK.ni 

JienrliDK/«i«gl Tokyo: Shoun-do shntrn. 

6C. 'ZHENGAO' 

A concordance (o Tao Hongjing’s t'<| .( 454 - 5 S*) ’Zkenfflo was published by 
Mugitani Kunio in 1991. Tlve concordance is based on ihe edition in the Taoist Canon 
(CT 1016). An index published by Ishii .Masako m 1987 Is concerned with names of 
persom. names of places, titles of texts, and selected terms found in the text. This 
publication, m '.urn. replaced an index published by Ishii Masako in the three parts 
(names of persons; names of places and titles of texts, terms) in 1971-7*. 

Ishii Masako S ffhr. 1971 - 7 *. 'Sktnko jinmei ratal in" T(Index to 
names of persons m the ZAntjpf], "Sklnkc shomei, chima sakurn' r J(fi j W f, • 
lp.fi *•!'! I [Index to titles of texts and names of places in the Zheng*'); 'Stank ii goi 
sakuin* Tllflj ffi®®'j| (Index to terms in the Zhenia 0). Tdy6gakujuliu kenkyu 
10 . 1 ( 1971 ): 141-71. Il l (1971): 07 - 74 . Il.j(l 97 l): I 4 J- 7 I. 

-. 1987. "Sklnkc sakuin" T KAK'JI J (Index to the Zhengua). Tokyo: Sokadaigaku 

Ippan kydikubu. (Supplement to voL 11 of ipprn Kwikubm Honshu — RUlS W ttfe.) 
Mugitani Kunio 1991. Shinko sakum "HIRjiU’JI (Concordance to the 

ZhmgucJ. Kyoto: Kyoto daigakuJinbun kagaku kenkyujo. 


OH. 'ZHOUSHI M 1 NGTONG Jl’ 

A concordance to another work by Tao Hongjing. the Zhimikt mingtisng/i IA| ]!. V. iJi 
, was published by Mugitani Kunio in xoov The concordance u based on the edition 
in the Taoist Canon (CTT 502). 

Mugitani Kunio •Stf'A. 1003. SMsta mcilsukiuksot 'FlKAiflGJJK 9 I (Concor¬ 
dance to the Zhinoki ndnfUug ;i|. Kyoto. Kyoto daigaku Jinbun kagaku kenkyOJo 
Ftootai kanji Juho sentaa. 

61 . ’ZHOL'TI CANTONG Ql‘ AND 
‘HtlANGDI TINFDJINC' 

A work by Kitahara Mineki and Sugita Shigeo (1987) includes concordances of both 
the ’Zhouyi raniong qi 14 ) l& it |i( V. and the 'lluangdl yinfu jing Ji 'ft . The 

concordance us the Zhciiyi canton/: 1« is based on Zhu Xi’s ‘ : (njo-taoo) ‘Zhouyt 
auamg <p kaoyi 141 ' ! I | V] K Vi (CT 1001). The concordance to the Huangdt ytn/u 
Jing is based on the text found in the Taoist Canon with Xiao Zhenxai s ! A com¬ 
mentary (CT 118). 

Kitahara Mineki W #f and Sugita Shigeo 111 . 1987. Shudn undokei lokuin. 

Krfriyinhu kyd 1 okidn TW ft * T ^ I [Concordances to 

the Zhouyi canton/qi and the Huangdi yin/ll jing). Kita-Kyushu. Chugoku shoten. 
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6J. 'DAOSHU' 

AconconlancctoZengZaoi p-1155) i IW (CT1017) published by 

Miyaxawa Masayun. Mugitani Kuroo. and Jin Zhengyao in looi 

Miyaxawa Masayori Rjf IHM. Mugitani Kunio XtffVJs. and Jin Zhengyao ftiE 
Hf. 1001. Diiiu tdii/ilakum fSfBj—‘TU-HI [Conconlance to the Oaoifiu) Kyoto: 
Shokado. 


OK. ‘SHITAO ERIA’ 

An index to the synonyms and secret names of subsumes mentioned in the ’Skiymi 
er>J f 1 i" (H rii, a work compiled by Mei B«ao ■>] ( (fl. 806) and found in the Taoist 
Canon (CT 9m). is available in Wong 1989 The index also includes names found in 
several other ’wuliian '>)• lj texts 

Wong Shiu Hon V * ,V.. 19S9. OMz«ng danyao yiming suoym ft «. fj -Vi H ft - . *JI - 
China* Ahkemiral Ternu: Guide Book to lie Duosang Pseudonym. Taipei: Taiwan 
xuesheng shuju. 


6L. 'DAOJIAO T1SHU’ 

The index to die 'Dtojiao ybku ‘ A;» published by Nakajima Ryuzo (t 9 Ho> ii 
based on dve only extant edition of thu encyclopedia, compiled by .Meng Anpai A, 

'II (fl. 699) and found in the Taoist Canon (CT 1119). 

Nakajima Ryuzo'I 1 AR K. ed. 19*0. Dokyo gui sakurn ko filfkKMj (A 

draft index to die Duiyuie >ulm|. Kyoto, pnvate publication. 


OM. 'TUNJI Q1QIAN* 

'Hie mdex to the * Tunji ijiyun . i; L Ti edited by Schipper (1981) as part of the Tao- 
tsang Project is based on the edition in the Taoist Canon (CT ioji) of this encyclopedia, 
compiled by Zhangjunfang )[< ft V,' et al. in ca. 1028. A comparison of the individual 
chaplets and sections in the three extant editions (Diorting; Qingxhen guan '1 
fit. reproduced in the Sifra cengkun. and DiicMng jiyue) is found in Nakajima RyOzd 
1987. The three editions are also the object of a separate siisdy by Nakajima Ryuzd 

Nakajima Ryuzo ‘t'A Wft. 1986. "l'nkyii ihichiirn no shohon m tsuite' T % 7 S t‘ 
Bj‘OK^lC*PV'*C [On the editions of the Tunji ^ujutnj. Shikari rdy-gakii 4 HD 
m*#: 66-7*. 

-. 1987. "Sanbon taisbd L'nkyii shitftuflt mokuioku" =* tj W. TSf 7 S t Bj I IW 

[Comparative tables of contents of three editions of the Tunji tjtyirn} ChOgoku 
kodai yosei shiso no sftguteki kenkyG: Kcnkyu seika hukokusho no yon 4 'lflSj 

Kyoto: rep. 

Schipper. Kristofer M. 1981. Projel Taa-tsitng.' In,lex du Tunji «fi«|iun. 1 vols. Pans: &cole 
Franqaise dTxtif me-Orient. 
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7. Encyclopedias and Dictionaries 


Encyclopedic worlu on Taoism published in Engluh include Pas 1998 and Kohn 2000. 
In Chinese, among several other similar works, see especially Li Yuanguo 1991. Qmg 
Xitai 1994. Zhongguo daojiao xieliui and Suzhou djojiao xieliui 1994- and Hu Puchen 
I 99 S- The main encyclopedic works in Japanese arc Fukui K&jun et al. I 9 #J. Noguchi 
Tetsuru el al. 1994. and Sakade Yoshinobu 1994 


Fukui Kojun Hi H IS ID et al., eds. 19SI- Dokyo S ft (Taoism), j voh. Tokyo. Hirakawa 
shuppansha. 

Hu Fuchen 1. "f f|!. e«L 1995 - Zhongfrua daojiao Ja eidian I 1 ifi ft X S> (Great 
dictionary’ of Chinese Taoism). Beijing. Zhongguo sheliui kezue chubanshe. 
Kohn. Livia, ed. aooo. Duoism Handbook. Leiden: E. J. Bnll. 

Li Yuanguo V i.>. *|, ed. 1991. Zhonffno daojiao qi/yng junjjheng daauan '| ‘! C ,*V 
U '. 1 ft 1 : K !' (Compendium of Chinese Taoism, ifigiing. and Nourishing Life). 
Chengdu; Sichuan cishu chubanshe. 

Noguchi Tctsuro PM-lBfT' et al. eds. 1994. Dokyofilm iSHfllUl (Encyclopedia of 
Taoism). Tokyo Hirakawa shuppansha. 

Pas, Julian, in cooperation with Man Kam Leung. 1998. Hiiloriail Dictionary of Taoism. 

Lanham, Md., and London: The Scarecrow Press. 

Qing Xitai 1 f . 1 . ed 1994. Zhongsw’ daojiao <|' |'| i. ' (Chinese Taoism). 4 vols. 
Shanghai: Dongfang chub an zhongxm. 

Sakade Yoshinobu tfellltt W. ed. 1994- Dokyo no dai/itoi W iD A H (Hi (Great ency¬ 
clopedia of Taoism). Tokyo. Shin pnbutsu oral sha. 

Zhongguo daojiao xiehui |'lv (Chinese Taoist Association] and Suxhou dao- 

jjiao xiehui v • i .0 i: (Suzhou Taoist Association), eds. 1994. Ducjui' dumdum 
'i M ■ [Great dictionary of Taoism). Beijmg. Huaxia chubanshe. 


Most of tlse works listed above contain short entries on various subjects related to 
Taoism, but some (in particular, Kohn aocw, Qmg Xitai 1994. and Sakade Yoshinobu 
1994 ) contain longer articles. 

Entries relevant to Taoism arc alio found in general encyclopedias and dictionaries 
of religion and thougjit. Those containing reliable articles include the Encyclopedia 
of Religion edited by Mirtea Eliade (New York Macmillan. 1987) and the Eisoclop&lir 
phrlo>opli!t|ur umvenrilr edited by Andrt Jacob (Paris. Presses Universitaires de France. 
1989-). 
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SOURCES IN THE DAOZANG 
(TAOIST CANON) 


This bibliography lists title* of Dinrang teats aled in the entries of the present book. 
It provides: 

(a) Full titles of texts cited in abbreviated form. 

(b) Reference* in three catalogues of the Da oiling. 

(i) Concordance du Induing: Titles dcs omnages (Schipper 1973b. abbreviated a* 

CT) 

(a) the Harvaxd-VenchingDaiTMivfrUniiyindr f ! I*.! I I'l (Weng Dujun 1933, 
abbreviated as HY) 

(j) Daozang tiyuo 1 *V i" V. (Ren Jivu and Zhoog Zhaopeng 1991, abbreviated 
a*TY) 

(t) Reference* to DoozJng texts that are also entirely or partially included in the 
*V»n;i .pi|um (abbreviated as YJQQ); these references are based on Lagerwey 
1961a. which should be consulted for further details. 

(d) Reference* to texts also published in the ‘Daazsitgjiyao (abbreviated as DZJY; 
numbers of volumes and pages are those of the Ximvcnfeng reprint. Taipei 
1977 ). 

Asterisks (*) indicate texts with independent entrues in the present book. Transla¬ 
tions of almost all titles are found in the entries;. 


cr hi n _ 

1 t 1 Ungtao »Klmng duren skingpin miaojwg I ( 1 .1 A ± A . 

DZJY t-j: 411-946. See ‘Duren )ing. 

Ill Uenchang dadong xiiinfing :4 i 1 K fill 57.- Full title: Talshang wuji 
tengzhen Wenchang dadong xuwjing X L 9.1 •' ?.* ft XI \ K M 111 
i-.See 'Dadong zhen/ing 

6 6 6 Shangfing dadong zkcn)ing ± hV X (M fl - . Part, in YJQQ ;|0 and 41. 

See * Da Jong zhenjing. 

777 Dadong yajtng 1. JiJ i ,-H. DZJY ;p 11x7-7*. with a section entitled 
‘Dadong xianjing guanxiang yao)ue'' X i'l I:: & tV & t & <& 
nso-j8) not found in the Daoranj texi See "Dadong rhrn/mg. 

9 9 9 ‘Haikongzhizangjing IV t*. - Full title: Tuiihditg vidirng Hui- 

W zhizangJing XL ftiff"li X Part m YJQQ ,9, 93. 
and 93- 

to to to tWnuing hoixingJijing - 1. f t MiS Full title: Guoshang Ytdtuang 

baaing fifing \i 1 \i V 

it 11 fainuiRg horeingjijing 1 t. f j M v-. Full title: Gtasking Yuhuang 
tenxigjijtig ft |i V 4* f fill 51 • DZJY 7: 2387-x6}x. 


it 
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CT H» Tf 

-- 

11 i| i| Xogtn niaopng L>IU Full tide: GtMkdng Mduungxinyin ariao- 

png ft-k l( 'Mj Sec "Xinvin png. 

M M M nduun* win jtnjt A± r, 'll 16055 Hit £.8- Pull tide: tiaoihang 
JWiKUBg Min Jinx ; |: 1 V Ik'f See "Titixi png. 

15 11 if LdOitsyiJWX 1 " i : Full title: VMufantgjnoido ftqiqf ia/Stn imp 

XkjiuJi Iflfinjc yuftng H £ )i ff ) if, £ tf R RJ ;• Mill -V 1. *7 . 

16 16 16 VuhM Kuo/inx i tU ftj ?. Full title Jimiun vin£»uiiii Uitheng Fuhiui 

li until v*>h* bufing fi k fS it S ‘W. ff ft * O t*»5l. See 
•Vkihu ting. 

17 17 17 Cfcaxtiun xtrfei zhenjiitg £'| K .!, i 1 - Pull tide TiiiiJunjt ihux 

rXiLNliin xidr> zhapng fc±IK 'VI k HI E 1 * 1 ». 

19 19 19 Xui-Cid' hummg mUujblg . : ,Q fii ft.-. . Full tide Tiiutuin* iluifaKln 

xiaozai h timing miiopng k ! >{ f; ;i*. U> , 7 £ Si 9 >», 
n n n •U'npifln zhenwra /. iT„ i\ f. Pull tide: Vuxiufci wuLm dtuhu vu 
|recte: wu| pian zfcotwen tiflniAu png jtXl It v. >! i*i ( ) [ a] 
Wft ZkHft. 

41 45 45 Bcid.ii. bathing iktnpng It | * T. ft S. Pull tide: Pmjii« wuihxng 

Lin^x zirun b*J<m tenth** zhen/ing ! i,V * ± fc H : I K -It ; l 

*4 ft St- 


•1*1*1 Txuuid LtngiAu ijicngtvcTi Juhang png fc ft ifl ;(j ). yfr C . Full 
tide: Gaoihang uiaxx Ltngshu ^iongntn dtzhingpng VI. V iS 
rfl i*l iQ tm Csv • Sec Taixido langthu. 

5» 1 * 56 V'Bfei jindang ihdngfing k i¥ Sr Cf, !. 5? - Full tide: Teiikuy ynpei 

finding Hip )inthu ,hingpng £ ± « 5? Si k *t fc ,1 ilS. Part, 
in YJQQ 11 and 54 

57 57 57 Zhenyuin longrim liivpng j. i|Q fill ii'l ‘-V - Full title: Shungfittg 

liAmnn <hnu dirnynm lemgxtan daojtng 1 . // k 't ,?> ft u. Jfl (111 

198 - 

59 59 59 Jmtyi)ing <*i wtSS- Full bde: Huoihi tbngzhai jueyl jing W A 

ft tt 91 -See ■BtYi/ifiRt. 

69 *9 *9 XitsJo ;in^ i ’) : . Full title: Taiihing dmgzken anz<u<nng \ ! ,»l 

ai 74 7* Jivfon hdZM Wnyin miMpitgi 1 L B r A r 6 i] ISIS!. Full title: Tduktng 

ihuD finyou Kimi ziityrn midormc k .1 3d )l SSt W T- -6 I P »S? - 

See *Xin*iii png. 

78 78 78 Tfluhjns urdimg ihenzhcu \ | ' W P> '(t- 

87 87 87 Diirm tl.in>;pm nuoimxilzhu X A .1 !fc ?> 571 'i: l:-FuD dde Yntfniln 

wulixnx durr-i sktagpia mioepng iKhn fi'« ,! Jd \ L A &8f 
PI tl - See ’Diren png. 

88 88 88 Durrn ituin^pin "hjcMiih r*iu "£ V J: An ViT:!- FuD tide YuitmAi »n- 

lixi^duren ihiii^ptit miaejimt rliu it i; «l.!.! Id \ . 7V. : : -. 
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IM 7 


CT 

HT 

TT 

*9 

«9 

«9 

90 

90 

90 

9* 

91 

91 

92 

92 

92 

9S 

9S 

95 

97 

97 

97 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

lot 

101 

tot 

10J 

IOJ 

IOJ 


10* 

104 

105 

105 

105 

107 

«07 

107 

log 

10g 

tog 

109 

109 

109 

110 

110 

110 


Duftn ifcjnfpin iBianJing ton^yi 'I \ | M fv57 ill ,. . Full tide: hum- 
Ai wuliaitf dutm ihanxpin mutating tangyi n. fii "i V -i k I u.'i 

MIR- 

Daren tkangpin miaojing neivi 7 k I; i'i t V'V |*| A. Full tide: luanitn 
mdijns iluren itianflrin mutating nriyi r_ ffi M ,1 m' \ 1 & 

IN A- 

Duren ihangrin nnaafiitg zhu "X .1 la I' 1 ;7 1 1 FuD ude Tauluinx 
dangxuan Lingpao unhang iluren i/uingpin miaapng zhu A. 1 .I') * 

tf tv* r 'tt K 1:.ft IMS it. DZJY *947-99*. 

Duren thangpn miaopngzhujie 'Ik'. &h W 57 i I. <;• - Full tide: Yuan 
ihi waiting duren ihangfin miaapng zhupe 'l0| I' V ’’I k L iVi 

»«{£!¥- 

Duren /mg/ue yinyi 12 \ 57 sfe . , iV Full tide: Dpqfnuui Lingvo 
wutUngd^mpnxtntyOyiM&^nB^U'i kSikit A- 

Zhuilan najin rlran yuzi /,& k '■ it fl t‘. I "i Full title: Tauhang 
Lingpao zhuiian neiyin rlran yitzi i. L la IV t Vr IN . i I ?ts l 

Yurtiu kiofingpzhu MUWTi'l:,:.. Full title: Jiufianyin£rt“n leukmg 
Puhuu lunzun yuiHu KlU|int)ir*iB .'LAW Jt'iii "f i". it k ') I' ’W 
an'KIt.Scc'iushupng. 

Xiaozai kuming minting zhu n‘l ..'! >'■? P’:7 it. Full tide. Taiihang 
itienx.uan .huoxuozai burning muiopngzhu K I. V £ Jtt if 1». il 
”7 #57 ;E. DZJY 4:1294-98. 

Xiaozai burning miaojing zhu n‘l .. '1 ''• -1 it • Pull ude. Taiihang 

■ hengnuin xiaozai hunting miaofing zhu J. W £ ,i‘| .'1 m' V- 

Wtnihang dadong xianpng )J \ k •> J fill .Mi. Full tide: Yupng »vji 
zongshen Wenching daJongxianpng I-!« » ?• I'l X / \ K I'lftl 
*8-See •Dadongzhenjing. 

ShangqingdaJongzkcnjingytgneyinyi l ^ K A‘ A ?T I- .V.', n- 
Dntongjingzhu k '3 -v i (. Full tide: Taiihang daicngjingzhu k I. 
k I!D 57 I fc. DZJY V 2116-tf. 

Dcn®u rtioipnxrtiu ,(i. ,*1 i\ 7’7 it. FuD tide: Wuikaigehfwen 
zkcn/ingihu g±$ (tfk U&tt. 

Yinfujingfizhu (Sfr37 Hiit. FuD title: Huangdi ytnfupngpzhu V 

>m/ujinx|uiinoi • ,7. Full title: Huangdiyin/ujingjiangyi 

fi-fmrma*. 

Yinfu fing ihu & ft -7 Hi. Full tide. Huangdi yinfu png >hu «lftS.V 

Fisa. 
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cr 

HT 

TY 


in 

111 

111 

ft ft 57 '|; |V. FuU tide: Huangji yinfu jingffle O'i ft 

MEt 5 =7 ’UW. DZJV 8: 

112 

112 

112 

Yin/upri* din If- ft 57 ,1 - Full Ude: Huangdi yinfujing zhu W ft ft 

PiHif.YJQQi*. 

HI 

HI 

m 

Yin/i. I* ft ft n. • - FuU Ode IhungJ, yinfu png fie ! ft ft ft 

«*v. 

1 L| 

114 

114 

Yinfu fingtkufie ft ft 57 : V ■ FuU tide: Huangdi yinfujing zhujic V 

’SttPiSEilW- 

III 

111 

m 

>«n/u jtrtj din 7 ft 571 - Full tide: Hmintffi yinfiiJii« *k" «ft ft 

nsit. 

116 

116 

116 

Yin/i. fir* din ft 7 57 ,1 Full Ude: HwingM yinfujing zhu «ft ft 
FI Sit.DZJY 8: pn- 77 . 

H 7 

117 

117 

Yinfu png din ft 7 5? , 1 Full tide: Huangdi yinfujing zhu !>', ft ft 

ftSit- 

it A 

llA 

US 

Yinfujingjieyi ft S «V A . FuU Ulle: Huangdi yinfu fingjicyi Vi ft 

ftRSIMI. 

119 

119 

119 

Yinfujing lanhuang yujui ft ft 5t f-.nfe- 

120 

120 

120 

Yinfu ling xinfa ■ :•? FuU title: Huangli yxn/iipng xinfa 

121 

121 

121 

Yinfu png zhu ft ft 57 ft - Full tide: Huangdi yinfu png zhu « ft ft 

ftSit- 

122 

122 

122 

Yinfu fing zhu : -7 57 ,1. - Full tide: HuangJi yinfu pig zhu iff ft 

BSifc- 

HI 

m 

OS 

Yinfu png zhu ft 7 57 . t - Full Ude: Huangdi yinfu png zhu « ft ft 

FTSit- 

U4 

U4 

H4 

Yinfu png zhujic ftw>7 7 W . Pull tide: Hneitpli yinfujing zhujic V 

ftftft&itW. 

111 

111 

HI 

Yin/" J*"* **" ft ft 57,1; - Full Ude: HuangJi yinfu png zhu ft ft ft 

FlSit- 

126 

126 

126 

Yin/i,pn X pa,*ngpezhu ft ft *S * Jl IV ft . FuU title , HiungA yut/i. 
jingjianmgjiezhu N • . 

U7 

H 7 

U 7 

>in/u pn* pjtf ft FI 57 ( l! IV . FuU tide: HuangJi yinfu pngjifie V, ft 

ft ft B •»!!*». 

129 

129 

129 

Tflinaj taitjpfcu iTfongwen Jtzhang Juc kt\ Hi i*( "0 :'A-See 

*7din4<T iditgdtlL 

130 

130 

130 

T-m jrnx dtn In.V 5? ft . YJQQ 6 c. DZJY 7 : 2848-49. See 'Tuva 
fing. 

131 

131 

131 

Tairi bxyaa gcjuc ftt ft « « 1ft»- 

131 

131 

131 

fVqtftmX nriwycshn M "7 l’7 -<; t- FuU tide: 7 iiiiluiiy: dengfdng nflpnjf 

din fc±,V.M;iNS?ii. 
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CT 

HI 

m 

m 

136 

136 

UO 

MO 

Ml 

Ml 

144 

144 

Ml 

Ml 

■44 

M4 

M3 

M3 

M6 

M6 

M7 

M7 

M8 

M8 

M9 

M9 

130 

130 

134 

134 

136 

136 

■ 66 

166 

1*7 

167 

171 

17! 

«73 

«73 

m 

■a 

173 

173 

176 

17* 


m Od gangruyaejingzhujie (■ V; \««ilft*. See‘town.jin*. 

136 Quiyadn Jim ienh Jmjir it |fi j I lr . Full tide: Li Ckimyunj 
dirnrrn t/iaymm t*u n Janri rhu/u- , u ! ft l« ft K it I'. fcFlrM: t»t. 
See ‘Dinyuan dum. 

14a S^m«iiw»vwh«wjiif hfflWI'tt- 

141 Waha piun zkiuhn ti'l ll CV, il ill. Full tide: Zt>\tn£rtimrtn ivuzhcn 
pun zhufeu # i l ft \ffi i'L 1T1 il ir'i. See 'Wuzkcn pun. 

144 Wizkrn pun idnzkn "| |( Ci, , j. Full title: Ziyvtnjf rirnren ivuzhen 
pun idnzkn * i , 1 \ffi t'l Q : . DZJY u: 6043-99 See *HV 
zkot puin. 

14! Waken z \iizhi xiungikuo saniktng hi ivuu til ft i*£);: ,*,(» ffi 
'IS. Full llde: Zlyum zkenrm wtzhen zhizkt xiOaphuo idnjheng 
ky*> 1 K I’l M' ll i'i IS,Vi * . 'ft tt IS-- DZJY 14:4108-a. See 
* Waken pun. 

144 Waken pumkiyi 'i.ft in !.H. Full title. Zivtfitgzkenren mzhatptan 
dim ft Awfl: ABfiTiK- DZJY 14: 6100-0108. Sec ‘Waken 
pun. 

143 Waken pun zhioki ft R, il ' . See ‘Waken pun. 

146 IVurfcm plan jiilngyi • iii '1 , . Full ude: Zlyvtng rkmren wuzhen 

plan jtangyi MS ft See ‘Wakenpun. 

147 Dtwen ikd ngpn muKyingfutu .; \ J 1 ,' ?>.'-V h R. Full tide: Lin^huu 

widlum dum ikun*pin ■udajtatf/ufn fe - H M i.l I'I K LWW.Mi 

148 Wiilum Juicn ihungp'a m Idling pun£li>n£ In ! J.i I, I I'I \ 1. ,i& ?> '■'.I 

149 XiNrkra lulp kunynun In '< ll L. W jtf. i£ M - 

150 Xtuzken ruifi fcunyaun zhmian In »S ll J. | 3 > ill. itilfi & l« - 
m Xoaken liyun Jiuoin fj ft Iff M »|H. YJQQ 71 

156 Jin&ngzifxng in L Vi 'c. I'I N Full tide: Shunjipm Jiinphfn Jiigoqg 
-'to* IN 

163 Yuuiuhi ikun^zktn zkon£ilun ji Itfti 1 . ilfllfttlA!. 

166 'ZMndinx wdye in ft £ (.■ £ W. Full tide: Dongxnun Lin^mo zhmUnjt 
■W I« 2 * W ll Iff.' V. w. DZJY .9:8193-7. 

170 , Ovnx*« xzjnpt Hi Jfl. 

m V*nken zhengumgfi &J| i ; ,V!. DZJY n 10937-39 

173 Jinliun rken^zunjf jiunynun xiunpliiiun >'( ll. V I IV . DZJY 

2V I09OO- 80. 

174 ’C*izhen niunpn |_ ft * . DZJY n: 10981-88. 

173 Xnun/rnx ,pmk»i 1 “ ± '.fill' tttt- 



till ENCTCLOflDlA Ot IXOUM VOL 1 


cr mt rr _ 

177 *77 > 7 * Zhihul ikiM£pin dajie ;I :‘u X H- Full title: Taufumgdcngzhen 

zkihiti ihjngfiin dupe ! M ft W !; ih X l*.. DZJY U: 10271- 
76 - 

178 178 177 San.t?nx iturngpe wrn 1 *J W lit St - DZJY aj: 10177-85. 

179 179 17 « Taiwei lingihn riwot rlunji thenji shanfjinx K fS *B , J I * X fill .V; ft 

fld.t 57 - DZJY 2* 10181-84. See "Uiydui ri»m. 

180 180 179 A‘uhuin.1; llamim thuikea slope ntti lli k ’V f! ft ! < DZJY 

«: 10185-87. 

184 184 181 ‘Sip napgkejing ' I»»H'| *| ; 7 . Full litle: TjitJicti Yudisijimin^kepng; 

kaiL'Wmmn. 

185 185 184 diuimjfiirfconsJurlli^ ^t-: i-'l fiS. 

186 186 185 Tmwri jiaiyun>„ infill If WjtfitX- 
188 188 187 •XmamdulHweni-att X. 

1811 1811 188 Clut-iiiin linin' dcutma i| k &. 'll 5 lft- Full uile: Tniifcun^ Ling¬ 
vo dtaolusn xiezut da Air. X I. * W ffl k * II X<* ■ DZJY sr 
887S-8O16. 

101 101 102 Ynhiumg yoKui xifu bacdun ',! fi-1 Hi t¥ IW- DZJY 7: 2850- 
58 . 

104 >04 101 Yubiuinjj manyvan hlodtua 1, (ft IT1R. Full tide: Gdoikiittf 

Tabuingnunvuiin Kioifein Mi. I 7 «Wi W.M- 

105 105 104 Jiulian ymgyiutn ldiboig Puhua ilimrun vuibu Kaociuin A- )i_ili 

106 106 195 Lettb^yushuyomifiidua JE V f. niT/lP-iAHt 

107 107 106 Yuhuang ihufi ct&ianx dmzyi | L;i‘ DZJY 7:2858- 

66 . 

108 108 107 Dcnstlm timing Jayyi |; .'i , nnPl'Jl- 
215 ill 214 Di/ii ihiwMnjf badu >i W'. *f I I1 W Iff I* . 

218 218 217 maifcu zovfflo ytft tfl £ i'i 'i\ - 

210 210 2l8 ‘tin^bjo wihiDtx liurcn idj& 7 tV .**. !|< "i K I ;7 - 

no no 210 WlidhnigxibnyiutiiMitiidn Yuumgdafa H h ?. t; : . k \'V Xih- 

221 221 220 WWiun£iunlnin Yu(dn£ihrnpcm£,:4iif>rn rKijmj' Yiiihu tti I '.I 

UtiESrt#l*i RE N- 

222 212 221 CHnr*<i skcnlieUfa ilitlW ?'• & 15 . 

221 221 222 CKn$»<i yuanfiint Aafa IV! (8 A. W 1 5 U:. 

224 224 2»l Qin£w<irluij4 . '1 M $}(’.. 

225 225 224 Jiuyac xinyin mlaojmx 'uS>ll'-IW': 7 - Full lllk: Tiiuluinjijliiyuo 

xintin mUiopng X± Jl£‘L'£D»&. See ‘Xinym pn S . 

2» 2|| l|2 HimnJan zhmgtiiin hut jfl > j '.tf fill (if. 

U 8 u 8 217 tkMymgzijaiyefl It Hi ffci-t fl>. 
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JOlIftCBS IN Til* DAOZANG (TAOIST CANON) 


IM 1 


CT HT _IT_ 

«S HMndflnjinycjafcii £1 '1 ftfc&iS. 

242 *Gulrfcpnjc rhinan .Mi'IM"' iH-PuD title: Ckrn Xubdiguizhtmgxkiaan 
N(* I Wi't'ftri#. DZJY 16:7109-16. 

14! Diulin zhizht XV am. 

144 >«p « ianjin* rhiyuo i ft J* 'I ?: fr:«. 

HI *Xiihan 4111111 an huirhoiJiffil!. v( 111 ft l' 1 . DZJY «: 110193*. 

146 Huirhrajift I'l'li. 

147 Otstoi fi »II I*. 

148 ‘Zluwjchep r|i 01 •«. DZJY 17:72»7-7IJV 

149 SunhJn vliul A'40- 

150 Chianzhrn Joann hiyuo ft •£. 

81 Jinhiui yujiivc $ I - Full title. DaJmxjmhua yupng >i PI ir 

Jr 5A a 

114 7im*ri linjjiJia »»«n Un/xm kua.U<t shenzhen iJuinjjpns lc ft i* .'t 
* l 111 H 1 '! I f W a ±S5 - See ‘Ling ih. riwm. 
i*i ‘Xiuzktn ihishv "I '( ! .0 . Pan. DZJY 16.7087-710* (slightly abbre¬ 
viated version ufj. 9-13) and it 1111-41 (j. 14-16). 

164 lluatulan gejtu 51)] Ift A.(|. 

266 ‘Shjin&hen£ xiuzhen innyun J; p "V l'( . . 

272 MbtfUopiitn Hi| iQR. 

171 Xiyi zHimi Ian (If It )fr '• »ii. DZJY' 14: 6168-94 (includes a puilface 
dated 1917). 

276 Xiuzhen fingyi mlun ft ft <fl Alt ft- Pail- in YJQQ17. 

277 Cinswei Janfue j,V <?t ‘1 AH. 

282 Huangdi l(mjpheu)ing ft t*TK II &• 

284 HuangJi 1 feoii sann Xuunnu jmg ,Y. fir ft f & A . 

289 Cuang HuangJi boxing ji I? ft if- (. j 
291 "Hun WWi nnrhiun i'iOV- Pan in YJQQ 79 
291 tirxian rhuun ;, | (ill 'I. Part, in YJQQ 85 and 108 
294 Xazinuzhunn Jflli Wl. Part, in YJQQ nj 
291 ‘lithi zhenxian lidao fcngjian •• Ml. .11 ;p ifi >tj ?&. 

296 liihi zhouidn tilled lengjian jabun 7 I . t I n’i > ■; A’, 

297 liski zloixam (ides fcngjuin houji Iff |IJ ll (ill Ifi iiS* 
lot ZJunuhi mingumg p l&l It W «6 A!. 

302 ZiyunjtzhrmennnzhnaH At': ->l- 
loj ‘Maeihiin rhi V- :l| .1... 

I04 Oiunvum difun siunhiui I'.l 1 Tf ft "I 1 ‘CX 'It.al- 

;loi 7illhn4 Xiyi rhi A ^ - 
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rii* tNCTCLOiiDi* or riDiia vol i 


CT HI IT _ 

307 307 306 XiyueHumhanxhi ffiWV ill 

308 308 307 Ningyang Dong rhmren yuxian jl .It H *Y< tfl k i* (ill 8d- 

311 311 3io Yinfu jing tong \'< ft#. Si- Full title Huangdi yinfii png tong W itr l'< 
fiSSl DZJYS: 3181-84. 

317 317 316 Himg'ailmxjizkenjwnm^iagitl.ti&rtf'i,*- »■: Full Blit laug¬ 

hs riaitzun >h*o Mong ol lingji rJiaijun miaojing £ it k '/ iW(!>. 

318 318 317 Zinin jimian Aenphen tktmgjing I.*£ h. k *i. f*t 1.' ; :-'.Ful title: 

Dongnan Ltr.gklo linn jiuliaa shenphai zhangjing i| fi 5 \* [ | 
S *L k T ’I 1 1 S- YJQQ 16. See 'Shotgihoi jing. 

HI M3 324 Zhihid dingzhi longaeijiag Vk',} 1: . ! -i4 -5- Pull tide: Taiihang 

clongxmn Lingboo rhikia dingzhi longwri jing k :.M fi 5 It !V 

33 * 8 * tt. 

316 3x8 M3 Guaiuniiojing . FuD tltk: Tauhangdangniiml.IngivsoguanoMa.’ 

jins 3VB&8. 

M9 3*9 318 Kuiyun him! znngjing |»] fjf f£.*«*? . Full tide: Juiikaag dongnutn 
Lingbao Jraiyan bind bag jing k J: M fi v W8 iWffc **£. 
DZJY 4:1831-37. 

133 J33 314 ‘Dengvttan ihenxhau jing l>) ill ''(! . Full title: Tail hungdongyuan 

ikendnmji^Xl W«»9E9I- 

136 338 333 *Yebdo yiaynm jing y 3t t'l '< :/ • Full title: Taiihing dongxnan Ling 

too yebao yinyuan jing k IM±* Vi Y. «1*1 ft* - P*rt. DZJY 
4:1851-38 (j. 4 of the Duorang text). 

33* 339 318 Ctaijia yiny uan jing .‘11 ') «• -r • Full bile: Taiihaag donpmn Ung- 

bao ehnjia yinyunn jing k L M £ tf «‘i 1 ,»'.'I» & - DZJY 4: 
1658-63. 

348 348 343 Zhmyi (jujiyie/alim miunjin* fl - C'H it Pull Ude: Tailing 

dcngxinn Lingvo ihenyiquaniiefatiin minting i. LiHfi :) BiI 

332 332 33t Cfcihii ytt/ue miaajing -I keA V. 1 jj. Full tide: Tasking dmgxuan 

Lingbao eftishn yujut miaajiiw kl l'ISifi'4-i'i I•>*;»£. 
338 338 337 Shenzhen yanilum miaejing : <i (H ill . Full title: Taiihang iken 

:houyamkm miaojing i; J. »(i 'It if . DZJY 4:1395- 
364 364 383 Bmie ZJouung jing li I . Full title: Taiihjng Lingbio buxii 

ZAonangpng k J: - \1 8il 1® ti II ?7 - 

369 369 388 Micdu wulian ihenjphi mijejing ,«i l( I fi ,v 1.1 1 Jt'.r, . Full title: Tai- 
ihang d«m.tfauin Lingbao mieJy vndian ihengihi miaojing l. 1 ,J1 

388 388 387 •Lingbjo wifu xu , W 1 fj l ( PuD utle: Taiihang Lingbao wmfii «u 

393 393 392 Lingbao dagang chaa i Vi A, i I >V. Full title: 7'aiihang dangxuan 

Lingbao dagang ckao k : Hi fi h tt k M JV. 
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SOURCES IN Til* DAOZANG (TAOITT CANON) 


1*43 


Ht 


T? 


»6 »6 393 Zinin jiiluia ikengihen zhaagjing jieyi |':1 M JL A. T. i> ,X Sv IV A- 
Pull title: dimgniila linghflo zitdrt jtutidn thengtkm zhant tfing 

jiryi M & * It fl rt lL A i » 0 S?fc .1 ■ DZJY 4 : U31-89- See 
‘Skeng\htn)ing. 

«7 397 »6 Zronjiiilliinilifnii/tfnjiiirlliiivtjilfflif flftfLA'M' >. ■ > Pull 
title: Dongxnan Ungi*u< rirdn JtWiidn ihagihm yuzhangfingfit ,S: 

» Wflfc /L I. ft' v M- W. DZJY * U91-1M3- See *SJ««*- 
jJtenJuyj. 

j«8 j«8 397 Zirait Jwtian ihengiken zhangpng zku f| •£ *L A 1 “I 1 V >7 i I. Full 
title: OcnguWR Linghic ziran pulton shcn&hen zhangjing zhn ,lt 
id I K lL A1 I'-’ "A :■? (i - DZJY 4 . iW-W. See •Shenxilttii 
Mi- 

400 400 399 ‘Din/goan png , 8\ V. FuD title: Dun^ntan i.in^huo diiyjpum pngzho 
M & K H11'(ftSBtE. YJQQ 17 . DZJY 4 : 1629 - 32 . 

400 Hoang tin* ntipng yupng zku ft 111 |’i IS 1 *? E- 


402 Huangilng itenwti yojingjingfie ft (}£ n '< 1 - I;: y ff,. 

4 iA| Don*|an* ikang)ing 1 ! '< . Full title: SJutn^in* zipng junhuang 

dxuzibngJaqpmdongpngihangjimg l.f'ifi V -ifl “ 
A! If! 1 : 5 ?. Part, in YJQQ15. ji, and $2. 

406 UngteaJaliannzizhixIngrkipyao tf W AW 1*1 BfittRIg. 

409 tirtjtfvJD zhcmgpan wen ■> tY (tfl t- Full title: TaiiJunyj daty-man 

Lingtso z/wngjlan «n i, j. M & IS l ; iff M < . 

410 tiitjchdo wiidi Jiaoji rhdozhen y«J«e •! -Y ft ft fT 1 '« IK fl ' A*. Full 

title: Tauhaiyfdongxiian Lin*hao wadi JidoJir/idtfrlu*>wJiir A !: 


417 417 


420 'Doijplun yinpie fl IS A? . Pact, in YJQQ 4? and 48. 

423 Mingpmg yuanzhen pngjue IU| |' Ju ft 5? Jlj. Full title: Shangqing 
mingungyaanzhaipngjut I ,, 1 . "■ >? rt flSA 1 ;. 

421 Bain zhenjin* A v. l't;-‘ . Full title: tuuiuinxlidik zfcenjtqg 

l:« A !: 'V. K ftS. Part, m YJQQ 15- See 'Bo,opng. 

427 Feixiit* puchen yupng 111 (. h t' I ■?. Pull title: Taiihang frixtng 

puitunyupng fc i <{• i: 1 lU£S- YJQQ 20. 

428 Shangqingikangihngbddpanlo !. itt |< 'I 'Y X PI. 

4 )o HdnxuUtgjuM/tdn in ;V %\ :V|* lw . Full title: Shanfflimg hannutyt 
panpan n liiV ,'f ftSlit W- 

4ji Hoanpingneifingwusangtiafubttxieiu lillll'i !;•. ' !tf ’'cWMtVJW. 
431 XMitlan renniila ituin pnglu &V, AlllllSi W . 

433 ZKettyuiin muwfiit^ pin | . iWP iiA- Full title: Shdnrfang thiJtmg 
zhatyudn miacpngpin L /) KM :'l litoSfl. 

436 Zhenyuan miaojinx in t ^ ; V ■ • Full title: Shungfang dadong 
zhaiyuiin miaojin* lu 1: M 1 1 ;u IV - 
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TUI BNCTCLOFIOIA OF TAOISM VOL 2 


CT HI TY 

■ 

4 1 8 4)8 40 Z)uKyiimyiiyanszUjiwiuihuh(mjie i'l cP::l4-^'NW i*l IV-Pull 

title: ShangfiiRg dadong zhenyiun vlnttfng rlirjiung liuliu Jumjir I 

H k I'l l*l m V' W» « M IS K- 

419 439 4lS Zhmynan tuifcu Jlihiu- zhongptan li i L W .‘I i- .'iO‘ fm- Hull utit 

Sliduglung .Wong zhtnyuan tuihn Jiiluo rJurngpiun |- /j t; M ft 

440 440 4.19 Xn Tuiiln rhmjun fazhuj-i ft£ 'il A ft l*ifW- 

441 44i 440 Uuyue gabrn rJtmong fn 'i Ji‘ ft £ ft '•{'■ A. Full title: Dongouin 

Ungtao »-uyuegubtn zhenxvtg la ji| £ ft fi & ,‘j J. ft HJ W - 

444 444 441 *HmuhrngW)unlleji T f! •li.l.FuII title: Skansqinx Hmahcng 
<kajun btji M »|*i. Sec *ting»hn r«»*n. 

448 448 444 SamfcimidjtliBixIniplsii.iBijir^iJn/flntpBO'-en --5ItM IN. 

H Hi /.. Full title: Dongxuan Linghflo umhi mingkui xingrltuiing 

tupunfinpmo wen ,M £ • V = fill fi M »i KK@ ■ 0 Hr X . 

447 447 440 Xn ilienjBn Wnzhuun ftfUl ill W. 

44« 448 447 XUhiin Xb rfcfnjBit KuiIuibii hm lu i”| |||,r I *ift I liffcf f- 

449 449 448 Xiflodao Wu Xuerzhenjun zkuan v 1 Mift li H (W - 

450 450 449 Taiji Gr Xiangcng zhuan L. *' f.\ fill > (\V • DZJY 10 4418- 4 V 

482 482 481 ‘Minyuepa zkenm zkuan }f It ft ft MW. 

488 488 482 Niutyuc ridalii itf® 'M#. 

488 488 434 Win «*ltn .jiuiiijtfJlng 'I fi VAUV . Full title: Toiihang Xuanvi 
zMenien lhuc idnlu wnku ifimn/ie Jtng A; 0 • ft kit£ ij 1 

480 480 488 tingfun idnyuiin pinjlegonjjir .fingzliang jin/r » ; "Clftlft-V t v . »7 
r ¥7:. FuD title: Ta is hang .(ongiuan Ilngfao lanvuan (rliyif giingiie 
■fiBgjjiangJmg lc hA< fi ’XV U.AA r- 'KS. 

4 O 1 4 O 1 4 O 0 StungqingganiHngnvnpiilM ± tfTIHfi X V, tt- 
468 4*8 4 O 2 Yaana keyijiM ituio t. •'{ * I *li ffc fS’ - DZJY ioj83-74 (include* 

only the first four Juan of the 10 -Juan ten in the Datizdag). 

4 O 4 4 O 4 408 'Zhaijtr In ft -Vii- VJQQ87- 

468 4 O 8 linghwhngJiaoJIdBjiruliBinBlB i-V r .'Mil »«.IDi 4 Mng 

liyac conuden this text to be part of the not one (CT 400, TY 
4 O 4 ).] 

400 4 OO 4 O 4 •tingkio bngjulo JiJu JtmliB f V 'I- 

4 0 8 4 O 8 4 OO Hong'cn llngji zhmjan ziran xingdflo yi /!♦. Vf. v A ft (! i !' 1 1 JO «- 

4 0 9 409 4 O 7 Hong'cn lingji xkemjanjifii suqiyi (ft .W ir i'l H M* Ml In BtM • 

470 470 408 Htnx'caHnxjixhcnjMn flu toed** yi -/USttfl! ft ft Mi HS 

471 471 409 Hon&'en /mgj. rfcmjBn jifa n-urhto yi ()t B * |,Vt \! *l! Ml • til (A - 

472 472 470 Htmg'm llngji zhenjnn jifu wunchiio yi jl'. v •. ■,* ft (! V Hilft 
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JOlIftCIS IN Til* DAOZANG (TAOITT CANON) 


1545 


CT HI _H_ 

471 Hcm#m Imgji zhaipin <fixie skquu he ;t. «V „ f | ft JR -iffi M - 

472 Himg'en Hpgfi zhrnjtm liyudtt urn ,'JV V‘ ;• ^ l'l i f rS M *. 

47 * Hmg'e* tingji rAnyan .pzJintg ximf/aig yi !\ 'A 1 •! >7 ,*l |{ t. i'i V 

««• 

474 Honx'ai ling/i zhenjm shtiht -V 4 , * l'l I- I* TT- 

479 jwtuzluiiqiumyi A- 

484 Jinlu rhiii dum/ditg yi ir » fl * /j IA. 

49 * >Wb ziJu iitqi yi HE Iff IRffc. 

496 >Wa nJujirtanyi hfiftAAMIA. 

497 MixuhikfiMjtf liURWrilBJ*- 

498 >Wu ztim zaa wu mm di» yi i.» ft ff ^ T- * W Vi . 

499 VuJusAmg.hmrulurhua.yifKyi f:» T. 

»od MushcnphcntiAukauhouyi £B 

*ot »Wu unri jiachdo )t J. MIL M \K. 

*02 >Wa jiyra punAu yi I $ i* Kl fil IN 0 , 

*05 Hadnjla rAuiyi V J J ') (fi. Full title. TdiiAdi# hiuin#(u zhdiyi i. | 

KBA«. 

508 *08 *04 * Was Ada# Aiuingiu dazhai lidim# yi !« I; V, A •.’'.lit WJ. Part. 

DZJY 24: 10401-59 (includes only tlie section entitled "Fuming 
men" : i ifl |“|. corresponding to j. 41-45 in the Daazdqg text). 
514 5 M $10 Huanxiu puyau juu> di yahai cidi yi ft J 3 )l fil ffl «•- * ft* jSl ft 

a*. 

519 519 ?l* Yukui min&hcn zhai chan/ang yi I' 16 l"l l‘l ') H ‘i'i . Full title: 

Taiihanf- IlitrhJo yultui mingzAen zhai ihan/ang yi i. : l! ' 

WSiftNl« >J IR- 

520 520 516 fnkui mingzhen dazhai chanfangyi |. UH l"| l'l t,* ij V,. Full title: 

7 duhitn# tm#fuo yuAuI min#zAen JdzAdi rAim/angri ( v 1 . 41 ? i 

Mi *21 *17 I'nAui mmgrfcm diBhm yuitgi^x *i IS l"l ll I. «Tl i'i . Pull title: 

7 auhjns linjKlo vukui mingzhen .luzAuiyurt con#yi X I If I 

*24 524 *20 Unjjfuo 2A1I1 shun guangrAu jiefa den&hu ymnyi Vi ,74 ft <11 *V J.il 
•*:B: !i> ■ Full title Dmfxuan Linghuo rAii iAui'gujngjAn jiefa 
irmphuyumyi Mi 

*1* *2* *21 DengysidnwnmfiiAenzheBiJiJitfcjitxiryi iMitil IWM Vi 

Full title. Id ilium# Jongyu dn mitaui ihrnzAou rtuii cA«m xicyi K 

±Wfl 

*2ii *2i> *22 Den#yi»diiidiiinfiiAr?iz(u.’HrAdiiiin#<fdnxin#dadyi , |i(l ; 1 *. «<i“il j$| 
o' t r 11 A. Full title: Tdlilum# iongyuan idnmri lArnrAon 2hdi 

ipngdim xinjidaoyi '4 .ll.fl'IC :t! hi 1 '.11 



rill ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TAOISM VOL 2 
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CT HI TT 

5*7 W V! Dsqgywtfn Maori shcnzhou zhdi iM/flnj ;chanyi ,4(A IHfUiV;*. I, 
IRIi'v. Full title: Tiihkanf, dongyman mnmo ihenzlwu zhfll ihl/an^ 

duntyi .'. ! (H# «#»* t'«V««. 

Si» W» W Lin&baeshouduyi '« lY!'A l ';ti\-FuUutk:7tfkk<iqg«j0njxwnLin£fc40 

JuM*iyii±jHfi#«^,it|R. 

5« *» w8 Ii(**40 zknJir wiyi zhijlqg V40j« « tt fl * « >,\ tf.-? £ it Full 
title 7ai;i rhenfn fu Laigbmi zkiijle wriyi rAwjln# yjojue • i( 

.«kv«a«tt«as«». 

Mi mi SI7 DcnsvKf AuhCTjfKiocfcj-i'«tt *:'! «H. 

M! M! BV Jtuyvu dun :. (h 1U. Full title Tdiihdqg rifcri .(jodui*/; xutotaijinymi 
dum 

M& MU tinjfhio vw;i-n mu'u v U 1. ifiI »/. (Doorun^ tiyje cnmUlerj thu 

text to be part of the next one (CT M7. TY m*)-1 
M7 M7 54* *Iii«Myt0tatfW£*i. 

5*2 5*2 55« D'ttfhue jingming xmtiu Jiuko ifcenym Junto bija \'l ,(V- : i. Ir f>* >L 

5*6 5*6 5*1 Shanffpngiidnxinzkatgft I. in V Oil. .:- 

5*8 $68 5*5 Linxbeo prilrenjjire JIV M Y . 

574 574 5*9 Xminrliii xiitjtitg ihu * I £■£•&', - - DZJY 15: 6829 See ‘Xuamhu 

xlnfinx- 

575 575 57° Xuinrliu xinjittg zhu * iJ.dL' A' - - DZJY 15: *829 See ‘Xuamliu 

*bflV- 

57* 17* 57i Baeyi haman bi/ue ft -|tl f£*3fe. 

577 577 572 Cmuhotjfnp l«n (f W® V.jft. 

57« 178 575 Skokaig ruanlu T. C' 

584 584 579 Sllfli.fpngll^Ul quae bi/a i ,i'J A I 1 *'l 'V 4£ l£. 

589 589 584 Tdishuigdtlwen Jmgzhtn wn/u 4. 1 . Al Pi' II. 

590 590 585 ‘Daojuwlin&anji Jfl Tc s-lti'.’.il- 

591 59i 586 Ijiyiji PWBi. 

592 592 587 SJunxiunjpinvu zhiuin p.‘ vli.'. ;ij |'i Pact in YJQQ 112. 

595 595 588 •UJdtdumgJacJiM 

594 594 589 Tixuan rkotrm xianyi li ,0 & ft A W ft »- 

595 595 590 Jui*x Huai yire n In } I # ft \ fti. 

59* 59* 591 *Xinnvu<in Jnjnrhu fill IfeilH. 

597 597 592 Doo/i tampion ftli.fi. 

598 598 595 •Mxhmji I'Wiid- YJQQ 16. 

599 599 594 Dm #ian /mb yanlu oinplutn jl ,»| S. Hi »!'. W.'.Y Y ,! .'il- DZJY 25: 

10989-94 

601 601 596 Jinhmi CHumsthanzh X VI *ft II; *. 

60} 60} 598 7'iaitlJi iluinrlil -;#|||.,l.. 



JOlIftCIS IN Til* DAOZANG (TAOIST CANON) 


tU7 


CT HT 

606 606 

607 *07 

fit! 6 Li 

611 611 
6l6 6l6 

6 lD 6 lD 

621 621 


622 622 


fin fits 


624 624 


62, 62, 


626 626 


627 627 

6 « 6 s, 

6 J * 639 
641 641 
647 647 


TT _ 

601 Nanyue zcngikengji f. ft V* ”'/ <!•. DZJY 2,: 1099HI0&I- 

602 t'uvin fittki £-£*>*. 

607 Shiingqing ihi diehen Tcngfv rhenien tfuntu an | fV <%\l 'll 

a Anna. 

610 *cu»i K z>zfcii«ii fvta r «i«- 

611 Guangckas)i iM.iftUi. 

61, Qinxi 1 "* miaejing ,V ,i 1 ?• 57 . Full title: TtmJuqg LuffjBn jfcuo dun* 
qinglmgmtiopng K I K I! & 'iriiY Af W 57 . See •Qingjingpng. 

616 Don mu daiheng yimnjun teitmiryj vaniJicng xmjing J >. f >uf‘ 

f. ft i>I T. > 1 . 0-7 • Full title: Taithang xuanling Doumu dotting 
yuanjun tanning yantheng nnling 1. & v I l 1 ; >l »i -t* 
ftji'i.'ftJT. 

617 Britton tainting yaiuhatg zhenjing fxft 51 | .1 r-j. Full title: 

7 *duhdng xuiinlmg tadou taming yWufcengrhenJUig X . 1 : £ (fc IL 
I oft ill 'i. 1 'lS. DZJY 7: 29 H-I 6 . See ’Wudmipng. 

618 Benton beriming ciuinphatg naaejing L I !• ft !! '! . Full title: 

7 fluhjns xujrdmg bmtou taming duingitag muojinx ; ± fc 
-IL ■■ t-ftf; It </m. See *UWcm ling. 

619 NonJm (Iuii >aiuhm duren mijofing | u‘| il "l K W r! . Full 

title 7 'uiiH«ingsliuo miidi'u /uuiwmfcni liuren miaejing J, 1 ,KiiJ 
I ft 0 ill ® X K V' 57 . DZJY T- 2917-1B. See 'VVudm.jing. 

62 D Dongdou thwimin (turning miaopng ’ll | ■. T, X. f.T t>’-' - Full title: 
7 ‘mih.ing sltuo dongdon rfciuujn (turning muiopng L_ | .,Vi ■!> | |. 
'1 ft WH • DZJY 7:2919 See 'IMntonjtng. 

621 Xidou jiminghwta miiicTtng f I A! ft -A 'J V >-.-. Full Utle: Taufemg 

itina xtdau jiming luutai miaejing ft • Ad Yxlfi ’>**». 

DZJY 7: 2910-21. See •UWoufing. 

622 Zhcmgdoti iiFm booming miaepng '1 1 : 1, (• It ft V.- :-7 . Full title: 

7 iluhdnj{ iAbo zhongdan dufcui Kluminx miliTjinx t: 1 .. 77 J 1 T ’ } K 
i IV. ft S>: 7 . DZJY 7:2921-22- See jinj. 

628 Tuinlmgyinfinxuin)mg 'c V i£« 'f; i'll ’77 - Full title: TtiuJuivi Tailing 
IhungLic dijnn Yunla lianlcng yin/an xianfing ^ \ dV.I K -if 

Hil'JIAiHia'ftliliS?.. 

614 HuanxtianSfcsnxqUtifiniiKedriBnlin^ihKjiw'aiilunxiins ’ K .1: li’i i: 

W ift *! V fl ft . 1.57 . Pirt- In YJQQ M - See 'Ungxhn rt»m. 
6,6 Noiiuin png |*J |V : : . Full title: Tiiuluiirs (jo/un !c 1 K 

a 1-5 *{ m. YJQQ 17. DZJY ,: U41-4,. 

642 Zhiuin/un »i dao aiming yinyujn png M 'tt It in f,i ft |l| ;V 3 . Full 
title: Titiihitnjt ihan rinuinlan wndito mminj vin_,ium|inx !» h?i 


649 649 644 7ili»hiinx Ljojiib iAu.'Ti4tt/ei‘Jiulu llnx>vin;liy{ J; !. Jil tA'; A4dW 

sans. 



Till BNCTCLOFIDIA OF TAOISM VOL 2 




cr 

HI 

TT 


*51 

651 

6<6 

Sanyuan miaobm fiuhou zhcnjiirg . iu >'■ t. li 'IK A . Full titlt 
Tauhiinx Jtin^hoi lanyuan miuofen JiuJioii rlim/iiy; k 1 (>l Pi' 

Ml 

662 

658 

Bio fiimy en zkongjing fa !<1 t j ‘V <!' rf. Full lilk Xuiinluin ihiinxJi 
hue/km. en zkongjing £ * L fll .'i f]«. HtS? - 

** 

665 

660 

Daode jingguken pan &U£ 1 'i t-0- 

666 

666 

661 

•Xuhaqtjiv i!S WS. 

667 

667 

662 

H'eniJii zhenjing i'i'- . Full title; Wiuhdnj muimldn IVeiufii 

*>«*«& AS- 

666 

666 

661 

dionjpw ztiidf rkenjing. I 1 A ?i' ; . See ’Licit. 

669 

669 

66, 

Dangling zhenjing !<] ,;- A 55. 

671 

671 

666 

Ziran zhenyi wueheng/u ihangjing I »!. A /ifi:5 ! .Full tillt 
Taishang wufi da,lao ziean zheny, wudumg fii ihangjing i 1 H' 
kill -EUt? L®. DZJY * 2252-6! 

677 

677 

671 

Tang Xuanzong yuzku daode zhenjing !>: £\\\ Mttl'i ft 1 t'l SB- 

678 

678 

*71 

Tang Xwnzoig MtzAi daode zhenjing ,ku l! £ :. ifll ')! )Ti £,1 A 'm. 

682 

682 

677 

Daode zkenjing zhu 'i (l 1 1 V" , i . See ’i-aori Hcihanggong zhangju. 

*91 

*91 

688 

Daode zkenjing zhigni 1) ft . i -~t ISIS'. 

698 

698 

69% 

Daode zhenjing zhangju xunseng jfl L'. A » « <’J 31 tfl - DZJY 5: 
1827-44. 

699 

699 

694 

Daode fiunKiin iUfflft 

7°2 

702 

697 

Djoie nuiit/in# vuanzki ifl it 1 & 57 tit B- 

70J 

70J 

698 

Xujnilng vu<in^il jahui £ *7 'it SSHMI. 

705 

705 

700 

Djoie rfcoijin* jljie '1 'l' 1 ' is? 'll M - 

707 

707 

702 

Djeie zkenjingjizhu ) ft A & <li DZJY 3:1845-1999. 

708 

708 

70} 

Daode zkenjing jijie ahiwen ft 1 A ?•. 'll, i ' l- DZJY 5: 2000- 

709 

709 

70, 

4Wu • 

Daode zkenjing jijiezaihuo ■ '1. il fi 111. DZJY 5; 2028-28. 

710 

710 

705 

Daode zkenjing zhiuhu iff A J7; ; iii- 

7» 

7«i 

706 

DuoJe zkenjing xuandc zuamhu if! f*M‘l S £ tSR 

7U 

7W 

709 

DuoJe rAoiriitx zangitd ziutnwd pian c* A l-V. >’■ v A ft ft - 

712 

722 

717 

Duoie zkenjing zfcw '1 ft A >7 i 1. . 

715 

715 

719 

Daode zkenjing xuditgiiien* yi i ft ( •. S? ", 1 A - 

726 

726 

720 

XUIictx JinxJirAi. ;• WS 'll r - 

728 

728 

722 

Mtnihi zkenjing yaawai zhi L M; A H : < .• rr . DZJY 10:4189-4119. 

729 

729 

711 

Owngot zkidt zhenjingjuanzkai kenyi ;«|* lit V i*! A. A ■’} | | / . 
See ’Liezi. 

710 

710 

724 

Cfcoiww zhide zkenjing jie -'ll i • it A M If. DZJY 10: 4241-4M4- 
See ’Liezi. 

731 

7H 

7« 

Chongxu zhide zhenjing yfic .=' il; 'r l'J A; V h t V. See ’Lieri. 
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SOlIftCIlS IN Til* DAOZANG (TAOIST CANON.) 
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CT HT TT _ 

7» 7ja 716 CIiotjpm rliJf zhenjlng rijie il'lli 'i'. t*. ft.MI'MW- See ’Lirsi. 

73! 73! TV Clionjpru zhiii zhen/ing ihiwai M'.vi' r.r> ft ' 7 ( f J.. Full tide: Liai 
dumgn zhide zhenjing ifcrwen WJ i+ \V '• l ' 1 ;\ Ml W £. See 
•Uezi. 


729 Ndithuu zJienJu# Imiyi ;}J If ft.-II j ] A . 

7|o NjrJiuu jhmjl*vt zkangiu y«"y» Si 1 ft Ml « M l • «'I. 

731 NjrJiuu jhenjiiyj rA«i*£ju ymki i fj ffi ft£? .1 fij (ft l>. 

739 NaithHd zhen;t»Kzftiuhu ;li i’. .-V ilffi. DZJY 9: 1515-W89. 

740 Tmgxmn zhenjing . DZJY 10: 4143-4408. 

742 TonpaianzkaijimszMiyi\& 4 , ftSSlA.- 

74! Tmgxmn zhenjing Si £ ft *?. 

7<9 C*'"Xn"£ jltjpAu 1 ' I ; i. Pull tide: Tduhdng Luyun 1 huo ehang 

1W* w»- kl.ZI I » ’iV if I ftf 35 / i • DZJY V 2.I7-20. Sec 
*Qini(in £ jin)t. 

730 C*'n£p«£ Jmjjzliu 'i i, Full tide: Tauhiirts Latent iftno dung 

singlingjingzhu K !. gttKS lit WMliE.See •Qingjwgfing. 
731 - (Kng(in.t JingzAu \ ■ i . Full tide: Tauhiinj Lacjun thuo ehang 
52 qingjaigfinuzhu k !: Y: UVi'-, ill Wit .See •QingjlngjiHg. 
73! Cnill"* jingzhu \ I i. Full llile: Tauharts Latent iftuo dutqg 
yngjingjmgzhu K !. H: liaiV, ,m .Wit See ‘Qingjiagfing. 
754 CHitipn^ Jinjpliu \ . j. Full llile: Tauhan* Laejun thuo chang 
qtng/mgfingzku K± £«^:>V ,m Wii -See ‘Qingjingjing. 
751 CHnXpnxmiiojinxzuJBiujlezhii »WY* . FuD tide: Tfli- 

ihiing Laojun >W chang <fi ngjing mhlcjmg zudfifu )iczhu L. 1. g 
> • Si ’!v .-’i ftf 1V>- e W « it. See •Qingiingjxng. 

738 Hfedui/ingzlui fillfl :. FuD tide. Ijozi ihiUMfudiu jingzAu R ( 
H SWlSit. YJQQ 61. DZJY 5:2118-41. See -WWi. jin* 

764 *J/«n>Tuin ihmgp ,]d n.'l’.H!. DZJY ft. 2407-2523. 

765 Idapin niiinpu juolfie Y: 11 •’I - if! « fi. Full tide: Tuliluim t«lo;un 

"uJnp« "due K 1 .Kt\ ‘T i.‘ ’JS15. DZJY ft: 2401-3. 

767 l4irri iHillie R f 't *' . Full tide: Taithing Hiar/mm Lacrzl shilue 4 S 
±fi7u€/-4!tt- 

7*8 ‘ibubnx zhuan ft ft. V. DZJY ft: 2315-74. 

771 Zhangnan Mln^iu liuan^kiB itou ShMBffhif M/u ImJI t.nft B j . , 

«J:«Wi£0 Stl- 

773 Tang Yczhcnm zhuan I:» i‘l AM- 

774 Dt^lIVfai taibaozhuan tUffi J: ,7, AfiM 1 !. 

775 *XM«plnlu ±&A,Y.. 

776 Dad, Jcmgtianji KfaM tiV.. 

777 ‘YonjtdienjcJuidn I. P-tn in YJQQ 114-ift. 



rill BNCYCLOPIDIA or TAOISM VOL 2 


CT HI TT 

— 

784 78 S 778 Ttfiluqg L*2cjvn ji/jirng A . K (!"■.- Part In YJQQ » DZJY 2j: 

IQH9-70. 

781 784 779 “I^uywi yiiuongfitjng £ 8 fi ifl ift&l- 

786 785 780 Tiiuhanj tacjrn jln^u fc± . Part, in YJQQ jy. 

787 786 781 Taishangjmxfie A . YJQQ j8. 

788 787 782 SanJonxfdfu kqie »rn ,» & UJ ' | t- 

78 v 788 785 ZMa"i/ 4 * 0 i Tlaruhi pa^lir bpi* |A 4 A Wit'I ,-T- 

790 78 y 784 *Nipn X xuila 4 l\ !Uf!. 

791 790 785 'ZHm^yi utiyi ;mg il -ftl (/,>■. 

792 791 786 Xujnmen shtiht wdyi <; |“ | '|I 

796 79 * 790 Sanwu zhenxyi mengwa yvrlu Jui^yi i. ifMW IHiH 

title: Tiiti»ain£lunivy rkmjjyi mtnrun yutluJiaoyi A ! fill 

800 799 794 Zhen&i ckiian yi il Pi MIA. 

8 oj 802 797 7 ‘aiihiinjE don&hen iiinhminj yi A l.|<Jp> ? I?,. 

804 8oj 798 Dpnxihrnidnhiun£i|tikiWjHnrluii/uK£duinyi )>1 •" -. V *• 

*//««• 

80* 804 799 Taiyuan krtu sJnyuan yangxie yi fciti-lW . it 1 '!-• '< Pull lillt 
Talshanx Jcmgshen ulvujn hctn idnvum yangxic yi i> I. |V| Pi 1 A 

tiiw :.nWa«. 

808 807 802 iunifcn^tAuJiuhcm Djpdt jii\i nxa lu fuifrularl 1 t*j '7 £ 

iV !J f t A ti\ - Full title. Taiikanf. (dnJon^ ihuamhau daaic pn/f zi 
xu In Kuibido yi k |: Z CKff to' (li 5J >1- & (R- 

814 811 808 ZhtnivH fm^yinj: h«i*i XI 40 Z 41 mlejul bu.vhiin ii it «. IV i'i !<• I‘ 

81, 814 809 BfljiZfceiwm pud dushijnehan JtM fl it 8 S' E1“ i£*. 

818 817 812 DaovinyUBti8ra^(lBj{ . Il f:‘| Full Hilt Tai^»n<lii«tn wnjpfcmji 

jinx 4 Ct*W$l fcT.S- Part in YJQQ M . 

819 818 8ij Knipfcatj Utxt ifijin* fr 'I 1 I, 1 W. . Full tide; Tauhan^ yangiheng 

taixiqipng t± fi'i.lfttl ’«£?- 

820 819 814 Tiaoqijvix .IVCM. Full title: T^i<t£ luuxqi ,ing U'i il •. 

821 820 Sit Tauhiinjc IJOfim yun^ifcoix (•“' X I if II ft . TA - 

822 821 816 Fuykouluc 'ITHI \;h- FuU tide: r.n.pnx/iiil km.j« A., l|i «.;( |». 

824 82) 818 Sonjiluii 7 'iIihk *iitnjhrng <jijin£ till k St*!: 'A& 7 - 

825 824 Sly Yurtllng tUimhcnx p »inpu Jiiip png L 14 V*. 'll r W l|i V‘.rT> Pari 

in YJQQ *8. w. and 61. 

826 821 820 Zhuzhcn ifcmguil xhenwngjut .Vi 1''. 'll fii WMIJfe- 

827 826 821 Turn yft «. 

828 827 822 UujJKiluHxiJKxhenx/uneiyva’iipJue- J l\ i'l Htn n.Unk -YJQQ 

60 . 



3 OH VC IS IN Till DAOZANC (TAOIST CANON) 


IB! 


CT HT TT _ 

8iy til 8i) rainjin^wri (in Hlt'.Ki ttSl- 

8,0 Sly 824 ‘Fuip ftngyi Ian IH MKi-YJQQ 57. 

8,i 8,0 81, Qifd >uo iRiiiozhl pie « f£ « r Ik. 

8 M 8„ 828 "Cunihen lump mini V W W'« ffl. Pan m YJQQ rv 
8n 8 M 8iV Baa.fcmimmi 

8.7 8,6 8,i aunzfcOTifi ft'l-Sl. 

8.8 8,7 6 » Yangtinxytnmimtbi tt.Ufttt. XIQQ jt 

841 840 8„ Slu^ini Ian (fl fiiVl. Full title. Sun rhenren ihryUnx lun .'l \W 

Sift. 

8m 8,2 847 )imi>(i4nibian>-if«f ,'r 

856 8« 850 Sankuangneiwenyibi 

864 86, 858 Yuanyang ri wBjiu bia ■_ W f !:. !fi n. 

871 870 86, Cku iambi puchcmg kaoiheng png j: I 'l.tt.WT . Full title: 

Tail ha R( dia lomhi /iachani Kuoihoti png t; 1 (t ; I' llA|V 

fjf. 

87, B» 869 Tauhani Uiojua da aaui nuku jut K 1: K 1 1 A. fV ft 1 . I - f I S. Pari 

in YJQQ « 

880 879 874 Taiqingjinyr shendan png X b'l ‘i W ‘1 3 i- 

881 880 87, *T dying >hibi ji x OV 1 1 Hf ,v. 

88, 882 877 TabfuvsJinilianihi kmjue X W 'fi .‘.'ll! Si. See ’Tiaqing /ini. 

88, 884 879 Huangdi puJing shaUtn pngjue >\ » V >l Pf *} it Si - See "Jindan 

MJ- 

889 888 88, JnuhmmhuaaJan/iRiyaguz lufV'Ii ! )j: C- 1 ;. Pull title: TaijirAmrcn 

Jiiuhuan haam/an Jiitf yao/w A % Ml ft \ II *?/ il 11 if. “ el;. 

890 8S9 884 A'Iu/h lin*iha miuu/uf f{ ("SttMl’iik-PliIl title: Dodi'ni Jun rfccnhaa 

png xtufii lingika miacjuc KfiM ft ft 5; (J K K <r> » ft:. YJQQ 

69. 

891 890 88, Jiuhuan jindan miaopie If J! ?>;!;. Full tide. DaJonglian then- 

taojing /iahuan jindan miaojue K M»* I'l VI il A iff v: ‘I » V ! i. 
YJQQ 68. 

896 89, 890 IXuhen Jamba rhnrmo pie 1. Pi -) ir. fi. £ Si -Full title: Ymicmi Jaihen 

damha rhenyaa/ae !. ft| A. «i - ; ft* ft V. ft». 

900 899 894 ‘Danfang luzfii ‘J A'J 5fi JD - 

901 900 89, ‘Sfciyvweryu/j %*»«!- 

902 901 896 Zfurfcuanzhenrenjiaatfcmgifcu Hi 'i| ft 

904 90, S98 Jink wu xiangkl canltng qi K IlIlulU'iJ V- 

907 936 901 Jimhi hi unjiu shufue ir 1 1 ,'A £ JllSiS- 

914 9H 908 “Otengbi diinjini 1 1 . Full title: Jinhiul ehongH danpng hithi 

911 Rlfpai ri ikentianjtnzhuo png il) J|- f <n till , '•] : 7 . 


917 9 t 6 
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tii* tNCTCioiiPU or rimia vol i 


CT Ht TT _ 

919 9 i 8 9 i» <?ianiiD"X.pfljccnx:Aii«D 7 ‘‘Mefl'•XMl'kT.S'l. 

9 H ai*tui>HR| 8 !l!. 

918 Zhmyiuin mittutao y*due iX jt £ « 5 - 

919 ‘Datfangjianyuan H //JKfft. 

914 ‘Sanshiliu ihutfa '."'Kii. 

927 Zhangrfcicao/a Hi /■ (>.. 

928 Taihuijing ici'lft. 

929 Du "Inn )« :*i™ pan II»»&**. YJQQ 66 
942 SKnuluii >.mgiAfngfrufiu » nil ft T. ft i f 7 . 

944 SAuRgdongxinJan jingjut !.il<.l.. 11 --ft. 

946 Jluzhuiln liuzhu iJunnan ftudanjing fi-‘ Wflll Jl.'lj?. 

948 TaiihangHunvuan zhenlu 1 ; J;\'£ il flft- 

949 Zhongnan shjn ruling tuinzkcn neithiuin K I III 'i£ i’ll j’l ’>! V - 
DZJY 24:10101-28. 

950 "Zhouiiin baft I fill VI' ft!. Full utli Zhcntgnan ihan Shuofing lai Hdai 
zhaxxuxnbaji ft f«(lift* «K1C«fill»ai. 

9 ii Gu Ltmpun runyampngji '1 •« RU k 'll- 

956 WxMngfudi zsngzhnji ,'VA MHbfS iT'll- 
M Tuinljn U’angwi iMln lAengjip '.-Vi ilk; lllfiWai- 
9*6 Gongguan kdrW 

967 ’Guiuliui tidnyiuiR In II tc ill MU fr. DZJY 24: 10573-10674. 

968 Oi*Wpngpng nmgrKn \ ftfi;; HI, |. Full utlt Tuufumg Luijun thua 
dung pngpng P"X xmgrhu i. I: f?** 3i .’if iiY *l ; T Sfi i ‘. See 
*<?»ngpngpng. 

971 MingrArn pewung rtuingiong II) , i Hi k, O Hi- DZJY 16: 7148-51. 

971 Du Ming yurfci xaunjiua yuerfcang XIV) |>l J? £ ?) ¥ 

990 Gimvn tenghu png zhushu iir.rfcSfl it- YJQQ 73 - DZJY 8: 

5064-92. See ’Longhnpng. 

991 Guwoi tongfcn lAangfingrhu i'i tollr,V. I.*' 1 1. See 'L^ngJiu Jing. 
991 Zhanyi cantang ip I ft % |..J %. See 'Zhcmyi caniang <p. 

994 Zhimyi tantong p zhu M V I 1 V;. See ’Zhvuyi runlotg ip. 

991 Zhaxyicaniongp IS) V' (ia:.. ZAinyicuniungpAuayt i$t 

>) V? ' !<). See ’ZJumyi conning ip. 

10m 999 996 Zhtmyi cunfong qi ftnzhiing long zhenyi .‘i t} 1J VI ' 1 1 dll'll- 
See •Zhouyt conning p. 

1001 1000 Zhovyi conning pdingipgrmiHgpngiii !'.| ti £t<! K '.'inrft a, l W>^. 

See ’Zhimyi ranlang p. (Daiirung fiyua timnden lliii lei! 10 be 
pun of the previous one (CT 1002, TY 996)-) 

1004 1001 997 Zhimyi funfmg 1 p zhu M -. *f I ) V; i •.. See ’Zhouyi oinlang ip. 



SOUBCE1 IK Till DAOZANG {TAOIST CANON) 


Cl HT TT 
ICOS 1002 998 

1006 1001 999 

1007 J004 IOOO 

tco8 too* 1001 

1009 ico6 1002 

1010 IDO) 

1011 1007 1004 

1012 1008 tOO* 
101 * 

1014 

101* 1009 ico6 

1016 1010 1007 

1017 1011 1008 

1024 1018 101* 

1025 1019 1016 

1026 1020 1017 
1028 1022 1019 


Zhirayr fdnlcn/j ip fahui v. 6'$l<t )'? !f - See w Zh:M>-i caiUciyf <|t. 

Zhirayi ranlang ifi ihlyi IS| ft % ij V < >' -'t. See 'Zhimyt ointonx t/i. 

Ztumyicatumtlifi' 1 6BU V: IV DZJV 11:4*81-4612.See 'Zinray. 
cUBfiin gt/L 

Zhirayi cantons V 8 # l> j % - See 'Zh.'uyi oolong ifi. 

Yi»yxl biczhwm ' 

Xuiinpin zhl menfu {■ *tZ ' • [The Harvaid-Yenchmg catalogue 
considers this text to be part of the previous une (CT 11109, HY 
1006).] 

KsUtoiyUM 

Kongihan xidnshrng vita lenjchian v! 1 ll it ’I *i IV 'ill '•*. 

Hr iu ,i( [y. [The Harvard-Yenching catalogue and Durranj tiyao 
consider this text to be part of CT toil (HY mo8. TY 1005).] 

Ytf» longbian , W l! i '•? - (The Harvard-Yenching catalogue and 
QaitJiing hvao consider this text to be part of CT 1012 (HY 1008, 
TY too,).] 

]insuo liuzku yin ± (Q ft T'!|. 

‘Zhen&o i\ ffi. Part, in YJQQ 45. 84. 86. and 96-9S. DZJY 18: 
7907-8042. 

•Oaoilm 'tf V - DZJY 18-19: 8041-8292. 

Hrumgdi horhiyi muyingnuni* jnjit g ffi \■ l‘ -*BSEI« hj \f . 

Guigazi ‘Kff (. 

•Tuinyin ri >, L'i i". DZJY 12:9291-91. 

•W-nmgd Ml£ f - 


ioi2 1026 rail 


•Y-np^uui J. i ;.f!. DZJY .9-20:8401-8970. 


ion 1027 1024 Zhiyun 2«ng V *■ Pan in YJQQ », 40. and 41. 
ion 1029 1026 Daofilnn 


n>l6 1030 
1040 1014 
1042 1036 

1044 1018 

1048 1042 
1050 1044 


1051 1041 

1052 1046 


1051 


1054 1047 


1027 'Zudvung (in YJQQ 94. 

loji Hunxfi jingihi *|@|». 
ion Yidiaanjiranijitnill-V 
ion 'IIxjuMu It*. 
ioi9 ‘Xiuuahiilu & Hit- 

1041 Hnnyang Tao Ywju fi ffl «JI JJ (3fc' 'll. 

1042 ZonjfniJnjMiulioi£%vovi ii." Ull. 

1041 ZonjtxsJB xiansheng mangling hm <; iWi*!- 

Mil rvmhi zhiun . ■ "I (J| |‘V. [The Harvaid-Yenching catalogue and 
Daoziing tiyao consider this text to be part of the previous one 
(CT 1052. HY 1046. TY 104!) J 

1044 Manlc-njc da;un nrJan jucrJtang png t K ft I N *) T 1. re - 
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rill CNCTCLOFIDIA OF TAOIiM VOL 2 


CT HI TT 

— 

1051 1048 1041 Ctamyuqj zhtnren huntkagti #! RS ft A f»' t *l! . 

1056 1049 1046 Jin zhenren ynlu ft ft,ft (I DZJY 17 7117-41. 

1017 1050 1047 Oufivant zhcnttn yulu ‘J W )i ft ,Yl ri . DZJY 15: 6810-26. 

1058 1051 1048 WumiQingfiagCkanpkagzlMraixkithtnyvhi .%.= *1 ii*i .‘il* K'• ft 

AS’ ft rfttt- DZJV 15:6656-68. 

1059 1052 1049 PilnshjB Qiyun Ufa# zkcnren yulu .^||| *l! 'J- I ft ft,Yl >'■ DZJY 

17: 7560-76 

1060 1051 1050 Qfn$'«nHn|A*n*i)mlu (flUi-Slft iftVit#- 

1061 1054 1051 Taixuanji ft•£ilftFuBtitle:Shanjpnj lainuia ji il Af’. 1 !-- 

1064 1056 1051 Dongyuonfi Mill lift 

1061 1017 1054 Xwmjlao da gong'an £ ftA & *ft 

1067 1059 1056 ‘Jindandayae lr IJ ft . Tull title: Slianswin *;zi jindan dayae ! W 

r IJ A A • DZJY 16:6975-7086 (include* CT 1067-70). 

1068 1060 1017 Jindan dayaolu ■] ft A ft . Full title: 5 hjns»ir?rl|in.liiiidimi(i lu 

1 :W 1 ir II ft A >H. DZJY 16:6975-7086 (includes CT 1067-70). 
YJQQ 18-19- See ’Jindan dayae. 

1069 1061 1058 Jindan dayae liexian dxi ■} AA "'IftiiUft Full lilie: Shangyang 

a (iiuliin dayae titxian zhi |. RJ f ± ‘I A A (ill&t. DZJY 16: 
6975-7086 (Indudu CT 1067-70)- See ’Jindan dayae. 

1070 1062 ID59 Jindan dayae xianpai I ft A i oi - Full title. Sliinyoung rl JinAin 

daw xianpai W ( !fc 11 A A fillSE- DZJY 16: 6971-7086 (in¬ 
clude* CT 1067-70). See ’Jindan dayae. 

1071 1061 1060 Yuiiming zifayu K,i R} ( ,Vl. 

1074 1066 1061 lluanzhtnji 1,1llUft 

1076 1068 1061 Snip yiugkua lu SJi >X. W It#. 

1077 1069 1066 XiuHan xuzhi (I 111. 

1081 1071 1070 *J' n ^ flni| fco' ? « Still"! |'|". 

1084 1075 1072 .xHt- 

1084 1076 1071 Lengku kuandan jut ,* 1 ” . 'A. 

1088 1080 1077 Huandan finning pian ® IJ |V rv 15 - DZJY 14; 6168-75. 

1090 1082 1079 Cmxu pan V- it . 7 .‘. DZJY 14: 6175-68 (title: Nihuanji it (lift). 

1091 1085 1080 Huanyuan pian ifl <) K. DZJY 14: 6161-67. 

1096 1088 1085 CVn xiaruhiKg ncuidn jut 1'AI 'j *1 .ft. 

1100 1092 1089 ‘Minghr yuyiu . DZJY 19:8109-72. 

1101 10941090- “Idiping fing U - -1 ■ 

92 

1102 1094 1091 Taipingfingikmgfiinbizki A 1 '">M! ii 1 . 

1110 1102 1101 ‘Jingmingzhengxiae tfuanshu , (> A A " i" .'I - 

1111 no} 1102 Taixuan zktnyi tenji miaeiing A f; ft I* If. . See "Bcnji Jinjf 



SOliaC El IK Til* DAOZANG {TAHITI CANOK) 


HU 


CT HT TT _ 

mi Uli 1114 lu|ir Jiejing yinyi mutcmm ymiqi iliOai rt .1 fcKI ill.It'. See 
‘YLfit Jacjitt£ yinyi. 

1124 1116 1111 ‘XiMiunot Juyi & I 1 ’). Full title Dimgxuiin /.inxhdi’ nunmen dayi 

«*««*m*. 

1123 1117 1116 ‘Ixngilwktfic M >V f 1 »t\. Full title: Dcn^oun Un^Uii laaJtfn&foyjJiw 
kejUympki <]?.«!O 

1127 1119 1118 ‘Dacrmtn kelie 1 |‘; * 1 IS. Full title. Lu xhlnihmg daomen Milt -{• 

*aan»*. 

1118 iud 1119 IXiamm pngfj xiangdung cLa *)S?-A lll’K ft.'i'- 

1119 1121 111c ‘Dao/uw yuh* if TlA fk. 

1130 1122 1121 *nuodutnlun ft lit £. 

ii|2 U2j iuj ‘S/ungqing ,iio trisht xuing LiiYifi *! M (I i- 
u» 1121 112*1 Kuihiui zhaijing 1 A - 1 . Full title: Shangfang Lingbac wuji ikiAac 

fcjihuu zhenjuts !. /. fc W * « V jfi 14 . It l'l ft- 
UM 1126 1121 Jnttida ynnfan zkmjing » j iV; gi A ~ . Full title. Skangjangjuntian 
yanfiln itimjing ± fj £j k fJf W ft & - 

ii|B 1130 1129 'Wuihanjt biyao !fc LffiS- Pair in YJQQ 8, 9. 7 *. 84-86. 91. tot, 
102. 

ii )9 1131 ii)o ‘SanJong zlnnjits ,*< ij V.. Part, in YJQQ 28, 40. 
iMo UM 1131 IWwnJi A’ ill II!. DZJY 16:7173-7242. 

1141 1131 UM Xianirji 9 . 'll* DZJY 1 $: 6624-5*. 

1142 iim U 3 ! Jitnwuji *iffi II!. DZJY 15: 6773-6804. 

1146 1138 ii |7 Baoguangji i it') . DZJY 16:6911-49. 

1149 1141 U40 Jinyu fi Full title: Dengxuan jinynji |i| ± ; 'll- DZJY 15: 

6691-6772. 

1150 1142 1141 Sfc«j{iiflit£C 4 a PI' Full title: Danyungifcoypuinx tun ft 

(*>. DZJY ij: 6804-20. 

UM 1144 114 ! Yanpunj**(i it». DZJY 16: 6859-6909. 

115 ! 1145 1144 •CTiOTg>angy i ( BU * fn fi ■ £ A 'I'. DZJY 15:6393-6485. 

1154 1146 1145 Ji-olu< 4 itA-(tMl.FuDUile:CA^«sji 1 K-JiMj« RW.nitf|..DZ|Y 
1% 6487-6314. 

1153 1147 1146 Foill ihihiu Jl Vi --Full title: Ctumgyang/rnlishAuiifi 1 U, 1 

Ht !li. DZJY 15:6514-24. 

1156 1148 1147 JittgiuiiiyUMjtie 1 -II ■ ill Full Utle: Ctan#unjr>irnr< 7 iftn£v.in 

)««<.J»eaiB}A\ 5 rlHI RSO#. 

1158 1149 1149 Chongyang rlienrm ihim Ddnyang erihiii jar I 1 !*-! :'l K fi ') V I 

|U|ft* 

1139 1151 1130 i\in« ji ffiHi. DZJY iv 6582-6624. 

1160 1152 1131 SJndjwn jt 1c -j: 111 . DZJY 1$: 6669-9). 



til* ENCTCLOHDK Ol TIDI1U VOL 1 


l»6 

CT H» H 

1161 um m* Taigufi XA H'.DZJY 16:6815-57. 

1165 1157 u*5 XlfluJiuiin waike bi/ang (ill M I I «• /j. 

1166 1158 1156 Fahal yishu J-; :i| 

1167 1159 1157 *Taiiftangjaityiitjpia« £±!5)* ia- 

1168 1160 1158 Llcjun ihongjiag Y; 1 1 ‘ 7. Full title: Taiiliang iMjuH zhiw£l ln S 1; 

.1: f- li'I'JT.Sce ‘Laos 1 shongjing. 

1169 1161 1159 CmcJiBl xinjing m t|*<i 1«.' . Fullude: TaukangUofun jingling xinjing 

k t K i- iiV ft# 0 » . YJQQ17- See ‘Oiw-uinj 

1184 1176 1174 llualnan bonglie jie ,11 .Hill $ fV See ’tluaiiuin 21. 

1185 i«77 »75 Baopi si nripian ity ||* f |*) („ . Pari, in YJQQ 67. DZJY 11. 4815-96. 

Sec ’Hucpu zi. 

1187 1179 1177 Blopai ri wuipiiin In |: K. DZJY 1L 4897-4905. See ‘Baopa si. 

1191 1182 1181 •Linkin’ Ufa jfl V|i -J Full Ude: Sichuan Zhrn#un£ ?fernrrn lingua 
bifa ‘£-n il.WT. Vi. «¥ DZJY 12:5097-511*. 

1195 1186 1185 lai-fwn bianhna nfi flag K: it V ft 9i 'V rX-. 

1100 1191 1190 LiushJi ihiskt ihotgjtfing /, *1 | i'( hi Full tide Dongxuan 

Un/fsio Uishang llnshai ihizhi shengfi jing ,1'J i: !• W t 1. A £ 

I »( 

1*0) 1194 1191 Samian rftoi£lilji«jE «c 1!. J, . Full Otle. J'ailhanuiumian skengfa 
Ji*VS Vt iAlEffiS- 

1204 1195 1191 Zhenpi fin-en jing il }. X rX . FUll title: Tauhiin* shengyi fdvtm 

Jims fc±u: -{feta. 

1*05 1196 1195 ‘Samian neyiefin* V'lMS- 

1206 1197 1196 MUyjlian yaopng It] ® ‘7.- . Full title: Shanppmmoi^/Uin yuepng I 
(#!«!*«». Pan-«n YJQQ48. 

1106 1199 1198 Sanmi shengyi mcng»*i lu It il. :U vliJ. Full title: Toithang 
«"-i shengyi mengnti I* £ 1; .»£ l! ,fi VV i> - 

till imi 1101 Jiao ia ndong shen»m n-u/a shengyi mengnel lu licheng) 1 fl\ ,»(l'l l. 

JltfciE -TtlnUS '/.nkM. 

mo t*to 1109 ‘Daofa liuivun ft 
1121 1111 1110 ‘Shang^wg hngbao Ja/i L ill V V/ X te¬ 
am mi S>iuni;ipn? hngbao .U/a mu/u !.ii\ '•> W ^ J. I |>i. See ’Sftun^ipn? 

hngbao .Li/a. [Daosang liyac to mulct' iho text in be pari of ihe 
next one (CT I2j). TY mi).] 
liil mi 1111 ‘Skangytnx hngbao da/a I; 

1224 1214 011 fXiomm rfinjjzfci |"| .1; c.f. 

1215 1115 mi "Daomen ke/an da quanji i H l'l 

1127 1117 1215 TdiihiMjc ihn^ufjiumin songshtn btyao I. Hl.i KJ«|‘l r?J 11 •£• S. 
1229 1*19 1217 Ouanehen zuolv peft 'c. l‘ltfc !L' H. - 
12)2 1222 1220 ‘Djiwnm iJii^iii [f |“| |i(|. 
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SOURCES IN Til* DAOZANG (TAOIST CANON) 




Tf 

— 

1121 'Oion£wn£ hjiao iMwm lun iR I*.' <‘t. ft " fi H- DZJY i»: 6524-211 

1122 Danyang ibin" ihiyan . UJ ft \ A DZJY 15: 6517. 
mi Quarahm qinfpii - A ,,'J Iv. . DZJY 2* 10299-10104. 

1224 Ckufia ckuaiulu yi ,‘|{ UV I I?- - Full title Tiliifumf ckajia dtiumiiu 
yi AAtHXWrCA- 

1228 DflmAi i/idii wnJOTjjjlnjuif/ilhi rfcairi h Iff | £ WSSatiAH'f I 

Iff. Full lilk Dangxuan Lm^rvUi Jaaihi ifcnu iiindnn£ fia&jit /ulu 

dMwmnA-**in+4 -.tisM£uwi-i«f. 

1229 ChiumiJum uimfon* ;in£pr/ia?u lueshua M--T- iti.il WWW- 
1236 ‘SanJongquntiaa lu |i| I'l llif-. DZJY 24: 10675-10819 

U 17 Sandn dal Tianthi Xnjing ihtyifun yulu I'KAlii ’.V Ifi ft f! ,V| J / - 
DZJY 25:109U-.16. 

li{6 diongxu /OT^miao lAldioi Winnxuinifcm/jpiiAiia ;«|» •{, -g | ■ \’£ i 

1240 Jin/yv iiiiinwm fl R * |. 

1241 Dtafil xinzhuon 1 ii-Df-V DZJY 16:7152-67. 

1142 Laift yiniun plan ,!, \h !J, ?. tVi. 

1244 Zhmnan rhlrki yuhi ft fill A (Rip I't- 
1252 lifrnjjtoorrn ji BU» ft Mli- 

1259 Mmnfcu vuutin fa 1 :i ... (/ . Full title: Danpautn lintfnu riotren 
jiunHC yaatdan vuuan fa ?. •• H ft KRtid I: & OtA- 

1261 Zkenjyi Tuinihi #10 Z)uic .Vhnyj i.-ujif .1. - AifMl i’i JflWl 1 S*t- 

126.1 Ykyamg qihn, qinfi 11| |Uj Vi K Hi «- 

1265 Daofii zoagjii li yanyi iff :l :i! ttfcr. A. 

1266 SVugirn wen v “J v.. Full title: Dotnnwn Unjhao w*£di« wen M& 

1269 H'uyve zkntaltn itriati li !.i i' 'f: ftP2rt. In YJQQ 79. 

127D ‘GaodungShenxiaozonjpla ihaijingsht /'.) . fl|i f ... ft) it- 

t 27 « * Yukon baaJe rJinan i« Cft W 'Jj. YJQQ ioj 

1274 tuiiin 7 uijnnx xln^pk' L jlfiin rioijtm liiihl ! . I) ?, 'K Ml 

8 K»K 84 iR- 

12*2 ‘Siflnfllug kwinjiihi xuoiii yi t. ill iH i*l ti I 'L \K ■ 

1291 Zhimlwu bafi/iin£ ■ iV Full title:GeXidawenjihtmiumietJl 
pin « to 1 HI * m a 0 • DZJY t«: 4907 - 5 DM- 
t 295 Haiti** Bji rhotrot twin ,f= HI I I l‘l A 2 ft ». DZJY u: 6567-69 (bck, 
the Lut Juan of the Daozang text). 

1296 flunjicnj wrndao ji i, Hi I'.': i 'I.. 

1297 Haiqiong dmaudaop , 1 f HJ ''1 if 'h. 

1298 Qttnh* zhenren brlyou yuln Hi ft DZJY 17: 7 J 77 - 

W 
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IBS 


cr mi n 

Ull lion 1299 
■in 1302 not 

1314 noj 1302 

1316 1303 1304 

1319 no* 1307 

mi 1312 1311 

131B 1317 1316 
mo 1319 1318 

1331 132D 1319 

1341 mi 1331 
1344 i 33 i in* 

113 * 1141 1340 

I3M 1344 1341 

1339 1348 1347 
1*0 1349 1348 
1364 1333 113* 
1*6 1333 H34 


Xianquanjl V. 'll- 

Ciyi yujian wulae baying A! i ’ fi K W Full title; Dongflten 
Gaaifomx YwbihiJung ciyi vu/uin wuiwkwrin* •>'. itI- : .^r X 
■»< A! f : fi KW 5 ? .P 2 rt.ln YJQQ 41 and 77. See ’Ciy,,ing. 

SuliiVC Dayvu miaying ■ , >. f 1 V. . FuD tide Dxmgzken uishitng 

Suling dongyuan Duyrn miaopng i>| it A .. A $ i‘l IL A {i W\ 5 ? ■ 
YJQQ 43. 47 . and 30. See 'Siding png. 

Bu lumping fa dippng t X 3 - -It W. id 57 . Full tide Dengzhcn Sluing 
png Taiwa dijun bu tuinja n« fa dippnyum yxai .ikangjmg 7 1 it I 

• t*. 

BaoiA(?i pju png li fa |ijv; . Full ink: Dcngzhm Xiwang mu hflmlien 
lii-jint ' I It l‘- I ■ i-j W Cl« M >• • Pan. In YJQQ 34 and 83. DZJY 
8: 3401-*8. See *Sufin*;ins. 

Bun zliotjing fuihi riyuehiurighuiijue * i t > 7 ‘If ft II 13 V A'. 
Full title: Dmphm Uiiihang hum zhenjus£ /iulrf riyue hiumgluui jue 
idUl \ ft it a IH ft 11 >\ V « Si ■ See ’Bum png. 

Bad jp mingppng 'of! it il. Full tide: Dunjphrn uliluitjt badac 
minjui jins M Cl X ± A ID # » 1 ‘ 5 ! - Pan- in YJQQ 31 and 91. 
Taiyi dijun Tuidun yimliu nunCnC X ill I ! A. • J ,i[ £ . Full 

title: IX-ngeben Tiiiyi dijun Tdidan ytmku dongzhen xuanpng ,V| 
It A -ir I! fc *1 !•; •>< it £ YJQQ 23. 30. 43 . and 44. Sec 
* 7 <nJan yiiului 

Shouhou qizhuan qibian wuHan png >|i .i| t. IS L • * U! A 57 . Full 
title: Dongtken Shanpfing ihenzluti pihuan qibian WUliMnpng , 1 ( 
lt±!ft«'« Ltt /&. 

DcmgzMen huangihu it it M *f- 

A'uMmoJinj nt . FuD title Dcngihcn Taiihang ihuo zhihui xt<umw 
thajing , 1 | it X ± St K !.V iRU tflS- 
Tauhung laitiiio langihu A I K t i'll M ■ Full tide: Doitszlun ui- 
shilns Uixiae langihu ,’•] it A !. ri ifl tl. DZJY 8 3193-3232. 
See ’Taixiao hmgiliu. 

Miemo ihenhui gaoxuan zhm/ing fi p|i A ,\t £ it . Full tide: 

Miiluins Yuqingyinihu mimf ih 2 nhui jpicman zltetjin? 

± i«Y X ± £ iff IS .0 rt a it £ - 

YinJi Kuhu (ins • -I 1 . Full tldt Shdi^inx danjiag doying 

yindi frudi* png h ; 7 | ‘ J tf ul Hi li» Hi. \ i(; 3 i. YJQQ 33 
Shangqlng jiuliim Shangdi rhu bJuhen neWum* (ins 1 "‘i 'L 1 5 

«SWW«B- 

Shangjtng dongzhen rhifcui ^ujrulmn Jjjif wen 1 .,V( it ) V !' fe '( 

XlftX. 

Tumguan ianlu)ing X IU| |M -V. Full tide: Shangpng liangium lunm 

jing I:iiY X 'W IMS. 
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1.171 ijfti 1161 Waigua fangpin Qlnglong nein.'cn 1 IM 'A Vi i'i I'- 7 .. Full tille: 

Shantftnx walguo fangptn Qingteng ndwm 1 n% *H< « W t'i n. 

l‘)2 VJQQ 22. 

1176 lien i]&| Dijun fimzkazhongpngTj' all 1 ! . Full utlc: SluiBflpnt TjuAjh* 

dijun jiuzhcn rhonj ymg j.n| k hi 8 lll'l'i 1 ??- YJQQ 21 , jo, 
51. H. 68 . ? 4.77. and im. See ’Jtuzhcn zhsngpng. 

1177 il«6 1.161 JlurfcfBzhOT^liv;;uinpfco«xdiai.«anjiif !f 'l:P(i'i<V: r-ull 

llllt ShditjipRg lauhnng puzken zhcmgjlngjljngihengihendanytie 
i:iiV X ± tL 'I: W *'l »- Sec V'uzHcb ztumgjing. 

H82 iiTi 1170 7 , aipBjc?lu’>«|i 7 tn)t (nMi|'ii';? .FuniilIe:S*ii«ffpivfjuidflnihaiwiiii<i 
Udpng zkcngppng ]; ft [ L *} _t It HI W'l’ . YJQQ 29. 

1184 i iTi 1172 TdUan>iiuhiiJlrKiiijhi'<rpgif lujue 1.11 fi‘ .-'J •>¥ •!«. I ■>, fm M 
at;. Full lille: Skanppng Taiyi dijun Tatdan yiiuhu jic boo slti'cr 
jiejie lujue ± tii k rtr 11 k f 1 IS « ft*ft I fli. ^ «- Sec 

•Taidan yttshu. 

ll«8 1187 ij86 ‘Duihnvc mli.'lin png k ft ?> 4 E- 37 - YJQQ 92. 9 !. and 95 - DZJY 4: 

“n-* 

1401 1194 IW1 Cftai»jilicnjIdivtbtn ihrnwn* fing lj Ift - «i K| . DZJY 8: mu- 
61. 

1406 1)91 1194 Zhicao pin ' M. FuD lidt Taishang Li*y;tw zhicao pin 1, I: $ 

*.xs ft- 

1407 1196 1(91 “Etihui *heng In | - |'l‘;. IV . Full llllt Dongxtutn Ltngbao tnhlsi 

•kngiupngfi* * 11 H IW'l dJ?I.YJQQ 8 o 

1410 1199 il «8 QlflnsHenkr | |'l | |. Full lille: Dcngamn Lmghio .ftanrhen he «]& 

®w r-rtH. 

1411 14011 1199 Mingthen kclll| i\ f I. FuD lille Dcngaiixn Lir.fbuoikJngytzhifnpuyou 

yitad mingzkcn kt >| £ « tY U 'll Z W ll. i'll RHAWII- 

1412 1401 1400 TauhangYiuiKihitianzunihuoBciJijnmo>hmzhoumijltrjtng v I 'L 

1426 1411 1414 Fnthou lun (ft. Full lille: Tdng Ltigii ndaoying Sun zhoiren/uikini 

1427 1416 14 H Duofan iheskag Inn >f. fi| |. » 1 . Full lille: Tailing Dualin ifuiheng 

iun 

1429 1418 « 4 i 7 ‘Chtngduin zhaum xiyotiji |i ft \ ;* v; ,Vi. DZJY ij: 6119-82. 
> 4.10 U 19 Ui« *Duerai«^ii.JU«midu ifi«. «!?? I I i'r. 

14311420- 1419- lAwjivjrlnjf w ’«l» < *£ 3 ! 11 f V • ("Die Harvard Ycnchingcaukigutand 
21 20 IXnciins 11*110 consider this le*l 10 he made ul’ iwo itxu: IXi Ming 
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Periodization of Chinese History 


DYNASTIES OR PERIODS 


DATES 


Shang i U 


ca. woo- 
iWS 


Zhou 15 ] 

Western Zhou |"1 Iff. 

Eastern Zhou *J( IJj 

Spnngs and Autumns fa ft 
Warring States |*t 


IMV256 

IMS-771 

770 - 1 # 

770-4* 

401-201 


Qin 'c 


221-JO* 


Hon 

Former Han (or Western Han) if 1 .' ,Y (|" ,f.) 

Xin ilj (Wang Mang £ ft) 

Later Han (or Eauem Han) (§ >t <*,'?) 


202SCt- 

220 CE 


202 BCE-21 CE 


25-220 


Six Dynasties ti ?i )0 

Three Kingdoms |'T 
WeiR 
Han 


220-5*9 

220-80 

220- 0S 

221 - *l 


Western Jm ft ff 
Eastern Jin $ ft 

Southern and Northern Dynasties ||j L 0 J| 


2*5—420 

26S-JI6 

JI7-420 

420-589 


(*) The Six Dynasties proper are Wu (222-80), Eastern Jin (317-420). Liu Song 
(420-79), Qi <470-502). Liang (502-57), and Chen ( 557 ~* 9 ). but the term is sometimes 
applied to the whole period from 220 to 589. 
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DYNASTIES OR PERIODS 


DATES 

Six Dynailiei A «J («"L) 

Southern Dynasties rff'»] 


400-589 

Uu Song J1 Me 

400-79 


Southern Qi v| 7\ 

479-400 


Liang 

500-57 


ChenW 

557-89 


Northern Dynasties It'll; 


586-581 

Northern Wei Jr Si! 

3W-*M 


Eastern Wei 'J; 'V 

554-50 


Western Wei |S !<J 

555 - 5 * 


Northern Qi Jt ffi 

550-77 


Northern Ztuiu It IM 

557-81 


Suifi, 


581-618 

Tang (ffi 


616-907 

Five Dynasties and Ten Kingdomi 


900-79 

Five Dynasties H (V (Northern China) 


907-60 

Later Liang i(J r <£ 

907-03 


Later Tang (cr Southern 

TonsJ^LHdHffi) 

90 J-J 6 


Later Jin ft 

93*-46 


Later Han '5 it 

947-50 


Later Zhou (? Ifi 

95 <- 6 o 


Ten kingdoms KJ (Southern Chma) 


900-79 

Song Me 


9*0-1179 

Northern Song Jr ’J; 


960-1117 

Southern Song i r] J. 


1117-1079 

Liao iV (Qklan «h Khitan) 


916-1103 

Jm ft, INQxhen <{ J- .Jurclien) 


1115-1054 

ttian A 


u 6 o-nM 

Ming U1 


1368-16M 

Q'"K ftl 


1*44-1911 


Republic of China T. ftlfl 

People's Republic of China »*» « A K It III M 


1911- 


1949- 





RULERS AND REIGN PERIODS 


This list includes only rulers and reign periods (nnmhaa ' . > mentioned in the 
present book. For the pre-imperial period, the dates indicated arc those given 
in the Cambridge Hillary of Ancient China (Loewe and Shaughnessy t999>. Reign 
periods arc shown under the name of the relevant emperor. Ming and Qing 
emperors are commonly referred to with the name of their reign period. 

PRE-IMPERIAL PERIOD 

Muwang ! »' h (Kmgof Zhou, r. 956-918 bcb) 

Lingwang I (King of Zhou, r. 571-545 bcb) 

HelO 'W. (Kingof\V\i.e 514-496 bcb) 

Weiwang d. !. (King of Qi, r. 114-510 act) 

Xuanwang iV I (King of Qi, r. 519-101 set) 

Nanwang ' V (King of Zliou. 114-156 bcb> 

Zhaowang if'i 1 : . (Kmg of Van. r. jn-279 bcb) 

QIN (221—206) 

Qin Shi huangdi (r. 221-210 set) (ascended to the 
throne in 246 bcb is King of Qin) 

FORMER HAN (lOl BCE-15 CE) 

Cjiku Pi 81 (e 102-195 BCB) 

Wendi i Vu (t 1*0-157 bcb) 

Jmgdi (r. 157-141 bcb) 

\V\idi irti m <r 141-87 bcb) 
ihandi >i$f (r. 49-IJ bcb) 

Chengdi hi. .fi (r. 15-7 BCB) 

LATER HAN (25-220) 

Cuangwudi ■'til;#! <r-*5-57 cb) 

Mingd. BI) ,fi (r. 57-75 CB) 


L.6B 


til* tNcraoiiPU ot tinny vdl j 


LATER HAN ( 15 - 210 . Ci'nt.) 

Zhan^dl «® (r.7V«8 CB) 

Hedi *: ® (r. 88-106 cb) 

Shundi 3 >5 (r. 115-144 cb) 

Huandi (|t ® {t 146-16* cb) 

wo (112-80) 

Dull S:Hf (Sun Quin if ffl 1 . t 221-51) 

WUchon# gong 1 1 Pi- & (Sun Hao if v , r. 264-80) 

WEI (210-65) 

Qiwan# fS F. (r. 240-254) 

Zhengthl |E tfi (240-48) 

WESTERN JIN (165-316) 
wwi J;® (r 265-90) 

EASTERN JIN (317-410) 

Xiaowudl f |( In (t 172-96) 

Andl -ic® (r. 396-418) 

LIU SONG (4IO-79) 

Mingdi fll]® (r. 469-72) 

SOUTHERN QI ( 479 - 502 ) 

Gaodl fh.Ti (r. 479-82) 

\V\idi Si® (r 482-91) 

LIANG ( 502 - 57 ) 

Wudi flt;® (r. 502-49) 
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L |69 


NORTHERN WEI (jB 6 -JJ 4 ) 

Taiwu di * it# (r. 424-52) 

NORTHERN ZHOU ( 557 “ 8 l) 

\Vudl (r. 560-78) 

sui(581-618) 

Wendiififfr 581-604) 
*»4cuang |$ g (581-600) 

Yangdi «{>*,' (r. 604-17) 

TANG ( 618 - 907 ) 

Gaozu i'.V] HI (r. 618-26) 

Taizong k '•] - (r. 616-49) 
Zhcnguan l*< (R. (627-49) 

Gaozong y (r. 649-85) 
Yonghui (650-55) 
Yongchun ■}:, ? (682-85) 

Zhongzong | 1 )j; (r. 684. 705-10) 

Rulzong ( ,. (r. 684-90.710-12) 

Em pros Wu & B (r. 690-705) 

Xuanzong ^ (r. 711-56) 

Xianllan 'tt K (712-15) 
Kaiyuan [I!) IL (715-41) 
Tianbao *.15 (742-56) 

iuzong K Vi: (r- 756 -« 2 ) 

Daixong ft ‘.jl (r. 762-79) 

l>2ong (r. 77V-805) 

Xianzong l \\< (r. 805-20) 

Wcndl Xtt (c S26-40) 

Kauhcng pflfix (856-40) 

\V\iaong S',!'- (r. 8*0-46) 
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TANG (618-907. cont.) 

Xuaniong rf.fr (r. 846-59) 

3 Q*on*(a^ (t 873-88) 

Zhaoiong Ufl(r. 888-904) 

LATER ZHOU (951-60) 

Shiwn R |tn;;<r.9M-W) 

NORTHERN SONG ( 96 O-IH 7 ) 

Tartu K 81 (r. 960-76) 

Taixong il (r. 976-97) 

Taipngxmgguo k 06 M (976-83) 

Zhrnzong (c 997 -1021) 

Ttaiui it.(1017-11) 

Remoog ; j', (r. 1022-63) 

Jayou fi tfi (1056-63) 

Yingznng tf j. (r. 106.-67) 

ZhfRng -(1064-67) 

Shenzong ||' l'<t. 1067-85) 

Zhuong ())[ (r. 1085-1100) 

Huizong i« Y, (r. 1100-1125) 
Chongning (1102-06) 
Zhcnghr ilfc (II (1111-17) 

Xuanhr rf (II (1119-15) 

Qinrjing i V ‘. (r. 1115-27) 

SOUTHERN SONG <1127-1279) 

Canning f{, )j'. (r. 1117-62) 

ShaoOng;<'«! (1131-62) 

Xiaoxong )' £- (1162-1189) 

Shunxl -'? .«! (1174-89) 

Guingwng fc ' T . (1190-1194) 

Shaon iBffi (1190-94) 


rEUODizADON o» chikbie hihoit 


1471 


SOUTHERN SONG (1127-1279. COHI.) 

Mngzoog iji){ (1195-1124) 

Qingyuan lg* i_ (1193-1200) 

Juui ft U (oo>-.«) 

Lizong t'l£ (r. 1114-64) 

Baoyou Cf Hi (HB-S*) 

JIN (IH5-1234) 

Shizong |lt(r. 1161 - 90 ) 

Zhangzong >5 ‘,|"l (r. 1190-120B) 

TUAN (1179-1368) 

Taizu l, t!! (Chinggis khan. 1.1206-17) 

Shizu It (II (Khubilai khan. r. 1160-1194) 
Chcngzong /< ',\< (r. 1295-1307) 

Renzong ’ (r. ijii-20) 

Tailing (. & (r. 1324-28) 

MING (1368-1644) 

Hungwu fit & (Taizu K (fl, r. 1368-98) 

Junurn »’ X (Huidi ifi.r. 1399-1401) 
Yongle ik& (Chmgtu lit HI, r. 1403-14) 
Hongxi •' 1 tfl| (Renzong ' ,j;, r. 141s) 
Xuande 0 (Xuanzong 1 'jv. e 1416- 13 ) 
Zhcngtong inf-t (Ymgzong $ 1U) 6 - 49 ) 

Chcnghua lit O'. (Xlanz.mg '■ 'it.t 1465-87) 
Jujing & ft') (Shizong lit'j'.r. 1512-66! 
Lnngqingfp (£> (Muzong fV r. 1567-72) 
Want! tit (Shcnzong ■') -i-. r. 1573-1620) 
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L|T1 


QINC ( 1644 - 1911 ) 

Kjngxs I it (Shengzu *VJ /II. r. 1662-1722) 
Yongrheng - iK (Shixong .J.. r. r 7 ij-jj) 
Qbnlong •»; P? (G*ozong , V, )jS r r. im*^) 


Pinyin to Wade-Giles 
Conversion Table 


PT 

W-G 

PT 

W-G 

PT 

W-G 

a 

a 

che 

che 

dong 

lung 

ai 

ai 

chen 

ch‘cn 

dou 

tou 

an 

an 

cheng 

ch*cng 

du 

tu 

an K 

ang 

chi 

chih 

duan 

tuan 

ao 

ao 

chong 

ch'ung 

dui 

tui 

ba 

P* 

chou 

ch’ou 

dun 

tun 

bai 

P* 

chu 

ch*u 

duo 

to 

ban 

pan 

chuai 

chuai 

e 

o 

bang 

fung 

chuan 

ch‘uan 

en 

en 

bao 

pao 

chuang 

ch‘uang 

er 

erh 

bei 

F*‘ 

chui 

chui 

fa 

fa 

ben 

pen 

chun 

ch*un 

fan 

fan 

beng 

P'XK 

chuo 

ch‘o 

fang 

fang 

bi 

P* 

d 

tz‘u 

fei 

fei 

bian 

p«n 

cang 

isung 

fen 

fen 

biao 

piao 

cou 

la'ou 

feng 

feng 

bit 

P*h 

cu 

u'u 

fo 

fo 

bin 

poi 

cuan 

is'uan 

fou 

fou 

bing 

P«"K 

cui 

u'ui 

fu 

fu 

bo 

P° 

cun 

ts'un 

V 

ka 

bu 

P° 

cuo 

ta‘o 

**« 

kai 

ca 

d'i 

da 

ta 

gan 

kan 

cai 

u'al 

dai 

tai 


kang 

can 

uan 

dan 

tan 

gao 

kao 

cang 

u’ang 

dang 

tang 

** 

ko 

cao 

la’ao 

dao 

tau 

gen 

ken 

ce 

ts'e 

de 

te 


keng 

cen 

is'en 

deng 

teng 


kung 

ceng 

u'eng 

di 

ti 

guu 

kou 

cha 

cha 

dian 

lien 


ku 

chai 

chai 

diao 

dao 

gua 

kua 

chan 

ch'an 

die 

tich 

guai 

kuai 

eking 

ch'ang 

ding 

ting 

guan 

kuan 

duo 

ch’ao 

diu 

tiu 

guang 

kuang 
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PT 

w-c 

PT 

w-c 

PT 

W-C 

gui 

kuel 

kong 

Lung 

mim 

mien 

gun 

kun 

kou 

kou 

miio 

miao 

guo 

kuo 

ku 

k‘u 

mie 

mseh 

ha 

ha 

kua 

kua 

min 

min 

hai 

hai 

kuai 

kuai 

ming 

ming 

han 

han 

kuan 

kuan 

miu 

nuu 

liang 

lung 

kuang 

kuang 

mo 

mo 

hao 

hao 

kui 

kuei 

mou 

mou 

he 

ho 

kun 

kun 

mu 

mu 

hei 

hci 

kuo 

kuo 

m 

m 

hen 

hen 

la 

la 

mi 

mi 

hcng 

hcng 

lai 

lai 

ran 

mn 

hong 

hung 

Ian 

Ian 

rung 

mng 

hou 

hou 

lang 

lang 

mo 

mo 

hu 

hu 

lao 

lao 

nei 

nei 

hua 

hua 

k 

le 

nen 

nen 

hull 

huai 

lei 

lei 

neng 

neng 

huan 

huan 

leng 

leng 

m 

m 

huang 

huang 

h 

li 

nian 

men 

hul 

hul 

Ian 

lien 

niang 

niang 

hun 

hun 

liang 

liang 

niao 

niao 

huo 

huo 

Uao 

liao 

nie 

nich 

J* 

chi 

Ue 

Ueh 

run 

mn 

J*“ 

chia 

Bn 

Bn 

ning 

ning 

jlan 

chi nn 

ling 

ling 

niu 

niu 

jlong 

chiang 

liu 

liu 

nong 

nung 

jiao 

chiao 

long 

lung 

nou 

nou 

fit 

chi eh 

lou 

lou 

nu 

nu 

fin 

chin 

lu 

lu 

nuin 

nuin 


ching 

luan 

luan 

nQe 

mieh 

jiong 

chiung 

luan 

iQan 

nuo 

no 

jtu 

chiu 

lQe 

10 eh 

mi 

mi 

ju 

chU 

lun 

lun 

ou 

ou 

juan 

chUan 

luo 

lo 

i** 

P* 

jue 

chiieh 

IQ 

IQ 

p*> 

pai 

jun 

chiin 

ma 

ma 

f«n 

pan 

ka 

ka 

mat 

mat 

f«ng 

pang 

kai 

kai 

min 

min 

pao 

pao 

kan 

kan 

mini; 

mini; 

Pti 

pel 

kang 

k'ang 

mio 

mio 

pen 

p'en 

kao 

kao 

mei 

mei 

P'XK 

peng 

ke 

ko 

men 

men 

P* 

Pi 

ken 

ken 

meng 

meng 

pian 

pien 

krng 

k'eng 

mi 

mi 

piao 

p'iao 
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PT 

W-C 

PT 

w-c 

PT 

W-C 

P« 

p'ieh 

ah an 

ah an 

wai 

wai 

P*n 

pin 

ahang 

ahang 

wan 

wan 

F* n K 

ping 

ahao 

ahao 

wang 

wang 

P° 

po 

ahc 

ahe 

wei 

wei 

pou 

p’ou 

ahcn 

ahen 

wen 

wen 


pu 

aheng 

aheng 

weng 

weng 

S* 

chi 

ahi 

ahih 

wo 

WO 

V* 

chia 

ahou 

ahou 

wu 

wu 

qian 

chien 

ahu 

ahu 

XI 

hai 

S«ang 

ch'iang 

ahua 

ahua 

XJA 

haia 

quo 

chiao 

ahuai 

ahuai 

xian 

haien 

q,c 

ch’ieh 

ahuan 

ahuan 

xiang 

haung 

qm 

ch'in 

ahuang 

ahuang 

xiao 

hauo 

qm K 

ching 

ahui 

ahui 

xie 

hatch 

q. <n R 

chiung 

ah tin 

ahun 

xin 

ha in 

qiu 

ch'iu 

ahuo 

ahuo 

xmg 

haing 

qu 

chQ 

ai 

asu 

xiong 

luiung 

quxn 

ch'Qan 

aong 

aung 

xdu 

haiu 

quc 

ch'uch 

aou 

aou 

XU 

haa 

qun 

ch'Qn 

au 

au 

xuan 

haOan 

ran 

)«n 

auan 

auan 

xue 

haQeh 

run); 

I*"|C 

aui 

aui 

xun 

haOn 

mo 

|40 

aun 

aun 

y* 

y* 

re 

j* 

auo 

ao 

y" 

y" 

ren 

jcn 

ta 

t‘a 

yan 

yen 

reng 

)«HC 

tai 

tai 

yang 

yang 

ri 

jih 

tan 

t'an 

yao 

yao 

rung 

jung 

tang 

t‘ang 

y* 

yeh 

ruu 

jou 

tao 

t*ao 

y> 

i 

ru 

ju 

te 

t'e 

yin 

yin 

man 

juan 

teng 

tcng 

ymg 

ymg 

rui 

jui 

ti 

t*i 

y° 

yo 

run 

jun 

tian 

t‘ien 

you 

yu 

ruo 

jo 

tiao 

tuo 

yu 

y° 

sa 

n 

tie 

tieh 

yuan 

yuan 

aai 

aai 

ting 

ting 

yue 

ytieh 

aan 

aan 

tong 

t*ung 

yun 

yfln 

»ang 

>ang 

tou 

tou 

yung 

yong 

aao 

no 

tu 

t‘u 

aa 

laa 

X 

«c 

tuan 

tuan 

zai 

laai 

acn 

acn 

tui 

t*ui 

zan 

tian 

acng 

*f"g 

tun 

t‘un 

zang 

laang 

aha 

aha 

tuo 

to 

zao 

laao 

ahai 

all ai 

wa 

wa 

zr 

lae 
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W-C PT W-C PT W-C 


csel 

zheng 

cheng 

shun 

chun 

l 3 cn 

zhi 

chlh 

shuo 

cho 

tseng 

zhong 

chung 

zi 

tzu 

clu 

zhou 

chou 

song 

Lsung 

chai 

zhu 

chu 

sou 

isou 

chin 

zhua 

chua 

su 

tsu 

dung 

zhuai 

chuat 

suan 

Lsuan 

duo 

zhuan 

chuan 

sui 

tsui 

die 

zhuang 

chuang 

sun 

l3un 

chen 

zhui 

chui 

zuu 

130 





Wade-Gilcs to Pinyin 
Conversion Table 


W-G 

PT 

W-G 

PT 

W-G 

PT 

a 

a 

chih 

chi 

chung 

zhang 

ai 

al 

chin 

(in 

ch‘ung 

chnng 

an 

an 

chin 

qui 

cn 

cn 

*n*C 

anK 

chin/ 

) ln S 

erh 

cr 

ao 

ao 

chin/ 

qui/ 

fa 

fa 

cha 

aha 

chlu 

jiu 

fan 

fan 

cha 

cha 

ch'iu 

q.u 

fan/ 

fan/ 

chai 

ahai 

chiun/ 

(ion/ 

fei 

fei 

dial 

chai 

chiun/ 

qum/ 

fen 

fen 

chan 

ahan 

cho 

zhuo 

fen/ 

fcng 

ch'an 

chan 

ch’o 

chuo 

fa 

fo 

chan/ 

ahang 

chou 

zhuu 

fuu 

fuu 

ch’an,; 

chang 

ch'ou 

chou 

fu 

fu 

chau 

ahao 

etui 

zhu 

ha 

ha 

ch'ao 

chao 

ch'u 

chu 

hai 

hai 

che 

ahe 

chit 

ju 

han 

han 

ch’e 

che 

ch’Q 

qu 

han/ 

hang 

difn 

ahen 

chua 

zhua 

hao 

hao 

ch'en 

chen 

chuai 

zhuai 

hei 

hei 

chen/ 

aheng 

ch'uai 

chuai 

hen 

hen 

ch’cn/. 

cheng 

chuan 

zhuan 

hen/ 

heng 

chi 

j* 

ch'uan 

chuan 

ho 

he 

chi 

V 

chiian 

(uan 

hou 

hou 

chia 

(la 

ch'Qan 

quin 

hsl 

xi 

ch’ia 

qu 

chuan/ 

zhuan/ 

haia 

xia 

chlang 

(lan^ 

ch’uan/ 

chuan/ 

haiin/ 

xiang 

chun/ 

1 un K 

chheh 

jue 

haiao 

xiao 

chiao 

(lao 

ch’Qch 

que 

hatch 

xie 

ch'tao 

quo 

chui 

zhui 

haien 

xian 

chich 

J*e 

chui 

chui 

hain 

xin 

ch’ieh 

qu 

chun 

zhun 

haul/ 

xing 

chicn 

(Ian 

ch’un 

chun 

haiu 

xiu 

ch'ien 

qian 

chlln 

fun 

ha tun/ 

xiung 

chih 

ah 

eh’On 

qun 

had 

XU 
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Till BWCTCLOFIDI1 Of TAIIUM 

VOL 1 

W-C 

PT 

W-C 

PT 

W-C 

hiGan 

xuan 

kou 

kou 

nu 

hilich 

xue 

ku 


mtl 

hi On 

xun 

k‘u 

ku 

nun 

hu 

hu 

kua 

gua 

mang 

hua 

hua 

kua 

kua 

RUO 

hual 

huai 

kuai 

guai 

mei 

huan 

huan 

kuai 

kuai 

men 

huang 

huang 

kuan 

guan 

meng 

hul 

hui 

Luan 

kuan 

mi 

hun 

hun 

kuang 

guang 

miao 

hung 

hang 

Luang 

kuang 

mieh 

huo 

huo 

bid 

gui 

mien 

i 

y* 

kuet 

kui 

min 

j«i 

ran 

bin 

gun 

ming 

J ln R 

rang 

Lun 

kun 

nuu 

jao 

rao 

kung 

KPHR 

mo 

i* 

re 

Lung 

kung 

mou 

jcn 

ren 

kuo 

guo 

mu 

*** 

reng 

kuo 

kuo 

IU 

J* 

ri 

b 

b 

mi 

jo 

ruo 

bi 

bi 

nan 

jou 

rou 

bn 

bn 

rung 

Ju 

ru 

lang 

lang 

mo 

juan 

man 

bo 

bo 

nei 

jul 

mi 

le 

le 

nen 

jun 

run 

lei 

lei 

neng 

jung 

rung 

leng 

leng 

m 

ka 


b 

b 

niang 

k'a 

Li 

bang 

bang 

niao 

kai 

g* 

bao 

bao 

nich 

k'ai 

kH 

beh 

be 

men 

bn 

*» 

ben 

ban 

mn 

k'an 

Lin 

bn 

lin 

rung 

Ling 


ling 

ling 

niu 

k'ang 

Ling 

bu 

bu 

no 

kao 

gao 

lo 

luo 

nou 

Lao 

kao 

lou 

lou 

nu 

ken 

gen 

lu 

lu 

nil 

ken 

ken 

IQ 

IQ 

nuan 

krng 


luan 

luan 

mieh 

Leng 

keng 

(Dan 

luan 

nung 

ko 

g* 

iQeh 

lae 

o 

ko 

ke 

lun 

lun 

ou 

kou 

guu 

lung 

long 

F** 


ou 

ba 
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VQf 


w-c 

PT 

w-c 

PT 

W-C 

PT 

p* 

F** 

shao 

shao 

ting 

ding 

p* 

bol 

she 

she 

ling 

ting 

pli 

p*i 

shen 

shen 

tiu 

diu 

P"* 

ban 

sheng 

sheng 

to 

duo 

p‘an 

f«n 

sluli 

shi 

to 

tuo 

p«ng 

bang 

shou 

shou 

tou 

dou 

pang 

F*ng 

shu 

shu 

tou 

tou 

pao 

bao 

shua 

shua 

tu 

du 

p'ao 

pao 

shuai 

shuai 

t*u 

tu 

P*‘ 

bei 

shuan 

shuan 

tuan 

duan 

pei 

P*‘ 

shuang 

shuang 

t'uan 

tuan 

pen 

ben 

shui 

shui 

tui 

dui 

p’cn 

pen 

shun 

shun 

t*ui 

tui 

P*"# 

beng 

shuo 

shuo 

tun 

dun 

pcng 

P'XK 

so 

suo 

t*un 

tun 

P* 

fat 

sou 

sou 

tung 

dong 

P* 

P* 

SRI 

si 

tung 

tong 

piao 

biao 

su 

su 

tsa 

za 

piao 

piao 

suan 

suan 

ts‘a 

ca 

puh 

bie 

sui 

sui 

tsai 

zai 

p’ieh 

P* 

sun 

sun 

ts'ai 

cai 

putn 

bean 

sung 

song 

tsan 

zan 

p’ien 

pean 

u 

da 

ts'an 

can 

pui 

bin 

ta 

ta 

tsang 

zang 

p'in 

pen 

tai 

dai 

ts'ang 

cang 

P»>tC 

beng 

i*al 

tai 

tsao 

zao 

pin K 

P^K 

tan 

dan 

ts‘ao 

cao 

P° 

bo 

t‘an 

tan 

tse 

ze 

pa 

P° 

tang 

dang 

ts'e 

ce 

p’ou 

pou 

t‘ang 

tang 

tsei 

zei 


bo 

tao 

dao 

tsen 

zen 

P’u 


t'ao 

tao 

ts'en 

cen 

sa 

sa 

te 

de 

tseng 

zeng 

sai 

sai 

te 

te 

ts'eng 

ceng 

san 

san 

teng 

deng 

tso 

zuo 

sang 

sang 

teng 

teng 

ts‘o 

cuo 

sao 

sao 

ti 

di 

tsou 

zou 

it 

it 

ti 

ti 

ts'ou 

cou 

itn 

itn 

tiao 

diao 

tsu 

zu 

*"* 

seng 

l*tao 

tiao 

ts'u 

cu 

aha 

aha 

tich 

die 

tsuan 

zuan 

All 

ahai 

tieh 

tie 

ts'uan 

cuan 

shan 

shan 

lien 

dian 

tsui 

zui 

all a rig 

alsang 

t‘icn 

tian 

ts’ui 

cui 
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MBs 


W-G PT 


tsun 

zun 

tsun 

cun 

taung 

zong 

tiling 

cong 

tzu 

zi 

u u 

d 

W2 

wa 

Wli 

wai 

wan 

wan 

wang 

wang 


W-G PT 


wd 

wei 

wen 

wen 

wcng 

wcng 

wo 

wo 

wu 

wu 

y» 

y* 

yai 

yai 

yang 

yang 

yao 

yao 

yeh 

y* 


W-G PT 


yen 

yan 

yin 

yin 

y>n* 

ymg 

y° 

y° 

yu 

you 

y° 

yu 

yOan 

yuan 

yOeh 

yue 

yQn 

yun 

vunjc 

y°ng 





Index 


A Ymglm. 426 

Ablutions. see Eathing 

Acupuncture. 3*> 9*. 507,535.5*6. Bu.926.MC 

Afengpansh. 1275 

After 1 leaven." see houtisn 

Achemy. 54. 59. B7L *86. 205. 561. 562 65. 

6«7 4*. 8t9-2C. 936. *044. *o86f. *1(>J~5. 
1*58 59 See also Elixir, jinfin. nsuiaa. 


Al manats. 124 

Altar. 160. 203. 141.449. 5» 577. 5*0.6&4. 737. 
910.103S. 1060. 1163; m alchemy jot. Sec 
also j wgtun; juusm; tan 
Amitibha. 9B7 
Atari*ha smlra. 793 

Atunu 1 tanyc mfo sdtcufbum guodu rnufdo 
fl*.79S 

Amoghav ajra see Eukong 
m (hermitage, private chapel), 337,729, 815 
An Lush an. 30.912.1015 
An Shilin. 106.109 
An tudi iMenshm. 999 
dnjpdna smrn. **49 

Ancestor worship, and Tatxsm. 9c. *45 
50.1J9 61, 24B. 395. 449. 4*0 651. 792 95 
passim. 1176-77.1276 77 
Andi (Eastern Jin emperor). 924 
Anfu (Jungxi). 2245 46 
Anlc wo. B76 

Announcement, see/ sMjo; forou; zou/pc 
Anqi Sheng. 159 209.654. **67 
Anqing (Anhui). 688 
Anren (Jangri), 47* 

Asraoju^. 1225 
Aomon {Japan), 1121 
Aoshan (mount). 611. See also Laoshan 
Apocalyptic eschatology 94 96. 97 9 *. 243. 
545 46.982. rx56. See also Dcmjywan ska* 
ztoujoag; Jfouifcrngtfjojurt hen; Messian 
am and millenariamsm; S tiding gmlrt 


Apocrypha, and Taoism, See also 
dux; dunwrt ueuhu 
irifurini. 298 
Art. and Taoism. lip 9 j 
Ascftx'ion. 112-13. 20S. 5m. 817. See also I ter 
nuts and hernutasm 
asrdiuktaya, see ltwnn 
Astrology. 20. 89. tt6f. 148. 406 
Astronomy. iuf. 4®5. 593.70B. 909f. 9*4. *coy 
*cn. *099. ***5f 

Audiences, see chao; dtuoyc xa nJuao 
Avaloltitesvara. sec Cuanyin 
Aurifnsaki surr*. 469L 5iof, 600 
Azure Lad. see Qsngtong 


Ea ethnicity. 194 


ha shiahr (Eight Envoys). 956 
Eabai sui gneig. 656 
iiodif minifi jmg. 956 
Beijing. 838* 

baJujH/in (Eight Erocades). 136 
ildduan jin. 270 
Eagang 849 

higud (eight trigrams). 13, 5c. 201-3, *». 457. 
482. 514. 991.6«. 765. **>95. i*6a; and cor¬ 
relative thinking. 53, 876f, 1166; gods. 202: 
and Taoist rituaL 58. 237. 3*8 
Baijuyi, *44 

Eai faanhua she (White Lotus Society). 725 
En Ltlzhong, see Liangcpu xi 
Eai Yuchan. 189-90.203 6. 255. 270. 503.55*. 
625 654. 679. 726. 777. 786. 795. 894. *07*. 
1222; and Nanzong, 13. 263.760.1083; and 
the Thunder Rites, 6i7f. 630.761. 890; 
and the huhii jing. 12 C 6 ; commentary to 
Daodc jtng. 344; commentary to 0*ng;ing 
bm£. Sot: attributed texts. 3r7f. 341. 374. 
558L 727. 749, l**8£ 1126. 1201. 1211.1221. 
See also Ctajtt da/Mg Do^ie fcoorAwg 
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BiiYunjuji .utf 

buibuio i Presentation of the Memorial), :&s 
7*457. 959 See also ji nkido 
Baihe Grotto Heaven. 274 
buhl (White Tiger). 745. 778. 9c*f. 1219 
Bjma ten&*. 836 
Banuo (Fujian). 21S 

Buhan juo (White Locus Teachings). 972 
Badu dong (White Deer Grotto), 725 
Batch 1 parish. 1275 

Batwnt pus*. T 79 . 5CO. 127B. il 9 o. Hof 
Buyuan. 8x. 668. 93* 

Baiyiun (Henan), 87* 

Buyun guan i Bcijmgl. 106,117,207 -jo, 2S4. 
291. 706.724 .767 *70 passim. 810, 915.1013. 
nee*. ii*o. 1213.1235.1243.12B1I; and Long 
men. Totf. 1008 -10 passim; and Zhengyi, 
S17. and the Taoist Canon, 31,1255: stelae. 45 
Bimm guan (Shanghai). 261 
Batysm xianHfl^. 1213 
&cirhdng (presenting a petition206. 399 
Bair Kang 1 C 5 

Bain bn. 404. 727. — 2*iu. 332 
tape (eight nodal days of the year). 110.219. 

»5. 850. IC62.1163. 12x8 
hipe zAm (Eight Nodes Retreat), 1217 

("eight effulgences"), 58.85.119.210-11, 
219. 287. *54, 859. 864. 92c. 1163 
Banna xmjmg, Sac 
Bao fumu 01 zAcq^/ing. 1246 
Bao Huanzhi. 788 
BlO Hut. 1239 

BaoJmg.au ia. 442. 838.1147.1167 
Bao Xuan 211 
Bao Yong. 211 
Bao Zheng, u$f 

bac^ae (Precious Declaration). 1145 
Baogong. 2x4 
Ba^yuanjf ji. 1172 
Baoji (Shaanxi X 1234 
8ai»juaH (preaous scrolls), 130. 2x2 ij. 872 
zt. aiy 17.344.442f, 8B7.967.1048.1152; 
on the Dao. 1127; on the saint and the 
realized state, ax. 880; on Laozt. 6c, 919; 
on Zuo Ca. 1305; on immortals. 271L 
458.791.1*67; on early Taoist texts, 66jf. 
675'77 passim. 838.1076L on the Jiang 
nan traditions. 542; on akhemy. 14. 92,5*9. 
586. 587L 58* 849.94i. 945. IC02L 1196; on 


meditation. 83L ttB, 523. 651.72af. 75*. 902; 
an "nourishing life" and related prac 
rices. 20L 234. 535. 954. IM9'. on the "three 
corpses" and the "three worms," 99. 844. 
914.* on accumulating merit. 266. 449. 

874. 9491 ce\ interdictions and precepts, 
ra. 546. 577.* on demons and spints. 116. 
126. 56tf. 1195; on mountains and sacred 
places. 368. J97.723 9«7 *073: on the 
Taoist "cuisines," 280.1051; on Fengdu. 
421. 832; on other subjects. 16C 34. 68. 237. 
2i8t 653. 656f, IC93. 1137. Xt96. *273 See 
also Gc Hong 

Ba^y zi xAettxiiin /lnzliud jing. 588 
Bioshan (mount). 114 
Baoskcn ling. 1249 
Bdo/Aen qt ju jwg. 356.1249 



AiwAeng ming. 927.1150 

Bjo/Arng xinjuxa. 336 

Bacnsv* tongi*. 30. 293 

kaoy\ (embraang the One). 94c. 1037. tt73 

Bw>t kiftfjx hjur. 485 

Baozhen zi. 1109 

BaczAa. 318 

Baptit xiAjutg. 727 

Aasu (’eight purities" X 211 

Bisi p«g. 221.219 20. 287. 865.1203 

Basuyinvangge, 1304 

Busy zhenjug. 219 

Baiu ztoutng/auAt n>ur hau.^nai /ite. 219 
Bathing. 17.577.651. *55. See also muyw 
huuin (Eight Immortals). 172. iBx. 220 aa. 

270. 418. 688.1225. *2&| 

"Behire Heaven.* see xi&nli&n 
Bes Xuanpu tai. 1018 
Beadaihe (Hebei). 797 
BeaiL 96 .211 23. 423. B64.979. 99* 

Bn«6 sAagui zAi }m (Northern Emperor's 
Method of Killing Demons). 223.979 
An*A?« (Northern Dipper). 210. 224 26. 228. 
483. 542.700.7*6. 864.924. 98* 1291; and 
meditation, 222. 219. in. 1196; and the 
human body. 531. 537. 648.767. 921. tioo; 
and exorcism, ait-tx. 532. 952; ai*d 
117. 237.399: associated desues. 222. 394. 
624. 743. 853. 9*4. 957. *0« 

Bn if on henmt*£ cAiingshreg rauwimg, 1053 
BrtifiMt AenmingsuRiAex^rhnumg, 116. 228.1053 
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urn 


B(Uni I 1 ™/ >rm«x /ing. 1055 
Besdou xingjun. 119.226. 949 
Beiguan (Northern Pipes). xSi 
BeAai (Jianpu). 71a 
Bap fiffljw vutffang. 916 
Bop *py»un nnibxpu, 91a 
Bap Zka twn pun dufo/ttSoi. 911 
Benina. 291.3«3. 620. 688. 79B. 810. 8x6. 915. 
933. 1310. 10)0. 121). 12)8. X247. cults. >68. 
236. 960,1013; Hanlin Academy, His; Na 
bonal Library, 347. <75* 537. 949 . 1024.1129. 
121X. See also Bayun guan; Chaocian gong: 
Dongyue xniao; Pan too gong. Yarning 
Besmang parish. 127s 
Bering parish. 1279 
Beta lu, 426 
Ben* in dadt 1264 
Bmoiiji. 1267 
Ben ue miao. 48: 

Beszong (Northern Lineage). 760. 764.1x07. 
See also Quanzhen 
and p Cmot* and 'traces*). 275 Sec 
*Uo,t 

Bmrjd £ungmu. 

BcncdOjuiXjxzhtL 589.970 

Ben/i jmg, 227-21.276.393* 1142,1270 

&r*ming (natal destiny, birth star), 22I 29. 

241. #*696 

4mw4 (original Non bong). 1x41 
Benzhu parish 1273 
ait ami. 469. 669 

aunt (change, transformation 1. see Change 
and transformaacei 
Bun Que. 906.1153 
Bun Shao. 621 

buxnAud (change, transformation}. 229-30* 
See also Change and transformation 
Bunlung! I lenani. 923. 1228 
aiiiKjAen (transformation of the body trans 
formaoon of the sfxnt). 76,230-31.399. 
401.902. 992. See also faanxiAg 
hwnsfo rifl>in (Heart Seal for the Transfer 
xrntion of Food). B99 
BUlftHYl lu, 6o6.636 
hiinwr* CtnmshrrmaDon texts"). 212 
hafirtffg (transformation of the body). 230. 

See also bidiukr* 

Buxnyi fa*. 1111 

Bunyx 211 apprlaxnrn of Laozx}. 607 


BianrAcAg Isa. 232-33.321. 427. 452. xax 6 
bid* (Memorial). 904. Sec also &dibux«>; jisHa^ 
aigu (abstenoon from cereals). 79. *J 3 . 34 . 279 . 

290. 534 .430.929. «uS. no* See ako Cereals 
aiguu ('sovereign hexagrams*). 357 . 53 °. 1*64 
MgUiin (confinement). 501 
b\p (’miscellaneous n«es"). 257 59 passim. 
6S6 

b\jtu, see mince 
Bwgfd. 1175 

hngjia (Military Writers). 5c* 117* 

bt»p (breath retentxjn). 234-33, 430.648.1108 

Birth. 83-86 

Bma yuanjun 233 36. 37* J81. 94 ». 1207 

Bzyuan guan. 1009 

Biyudit ranjuig. 1009 

Black head, see and haiom 

Blissful Linds, see fuJi 

Blood, see 41x1*; menstrual. 303. 5 *L 77 * 

1229 

Blood sacrifices. 6S. 109 153L 15*. 324.377. 

5*>.9B2 84 passim. 1177 
Bo He. 236 f. 397. 433 .608. 838. i 076 f 
Win 1 awakening!. 152 
Wkinita. 669 
Bodhidharma. 934 
Bodhirua, 967 

Wfelidtnu. 358. 394 . 469-70. 4*4 547 . 592 . 

668 69. 829. H43 

Body. 565* 7 y^o, 80 86 , 844 46 See also 
Inner dodo. See also entries listed in 
Synoptic Table of Contents, sec. ILB 
Boju dio (Way of the Bo Family). 236-37, 
1076L 1147 
BtpOHf icoS 
Bokw6n kung. 190 
Boloo (Guangdong). 722 
Bcm*»c 2#u. 823. rtao 

Bozkou (Henan). 6 cj. 621. 709. 94sf. 1172. xxH 8 
Brain. 25* 286 f. 29* 77 * 9 Vf, Q 04 * See also 
kkfnjiftf bunanjmgpng. mmgtunjf. xituza 
Breath, see Breathing; q\ 

Breathing. 1x6. 431. 554. 562 63. 576.967.1148 
50. See also h+ju ftvqi; fuqK huztjiu; skap; 
tmxx. tuuy: fund; xan^c. zkcn&x 
Buddha. 124.14X. 2x3. 242. 350, 5*6.615. 639. 
667.783. 843. 969.1170; as 2 trans forma¬ 
tion of Laozx, 492ft. 606. 618. xc^* 6c6. 
853. See also Anutibha; Maxtieya 
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Buddha nature strSxm^ 

Buddhas of the Ten Directions. 248. 592 
hiiiJTuiu, 558. 713 . nco 
Buddhism 2nd Taoism. 8 ic pussim. 20-13 
poitim. 141 4T. **3 69 paHtm. 197 98. 

615; shared notions. 271-76. 545 . 791-95 
passim. 843. 857. 973 t 1042! noof. forms 
of religious practice, 17 i. *oif. net nif; 
heavens. 847. *49 5 * passim, hell 70C 421 
25 passim; m e sc a n ism and eschatology 
96 . 97-96 passim; ethics, morals, and per 
cepes. 99t m M passim. 166. a&4f. UfiL 
872-75 passim. 949L temples and shrines. 
ic6 9 passim; an and music, 126^ 28 
passim. 183-84; Lmgbaa. 55. 042. 663 69 
passim. 7 t 7 ' 19. 8 a 8 t; Quonzhen, 814 20 
passim; wngshmg. 797 £ 9 a 6 f. 1x49; medi 
tonon. 118 2c passim. 76 6 . 3 co 1 passim. 
\yA\ nnJtn. 595 . 6 jj. 75 *. B* 4 > 1107. 1270. 
1285; Taoist Canon. 33-35 passim; texts. 
£u 22. 6 o 6 f 871-72 1051. tacof; Lm 
Lingsu. 657 59 passim; La Ao. 631 -32 ^V\i 
Yim. 1 0451 ; Zhao Guixhen. 1244L See 
also Buddha; Chan; ‘Cooversiwi of the 
barbarians*; ihfkn yinyu; Huoyon. Mad 
hyamaka; Pure Land; Shwgon; Tantric 
Buddhism; Three Teachings'; Tuntai; 
Tendai See also entries hsted in Synoptic 
Table of Contents, sec. V 

(walking along the guideline), xpsfoc 
ci meditation. 026; xn ritual, 217. 211. 4 * 4 . 
SB. 582 f. 900 2. 95a. 9 j 8 . 964. 990 .1164 
Bukong (Amoghovajro). jHa. 793 . 1055 
hi»p (spreading breath). i#> 41.797 
bux* (Paong the VoidX 239. ua 
Buxu ci, 126.241 42. 3 **. 67s 
iu«/M£. 29a 

Cai Huong, 264. 276 
Caijmg. 75 *. 1019 
Cai Xiongfu, 2 U 5 
Cai Zhiyi, 384. tail 
Caifong dadi. 247 
cauhen (gods of wealthy 243 
Cuizfea jtyur*. 426 

Calendncs, 114-* 5 ,122-24. 405. 6 b. 976 . **75 
Cjnghai dao (Watchct Sea Isle), 790. 89B 
Cangjie. 1 j 
Cdiuong/i^g. 728 


Cuntong «ju 142.244 4f 
GmtoqgzfiBfa, 352.553 

Cao Cao. 94- *47. 644. 9»5. **57. H75. *233. 1266 
Cao Changhua. ica6f 
Cao Dayong. 317 
Cao Guopu. 220 
Cao Rung. 6 ji 
C ao Tang. 732 
Cao Wenyi. 172.954 
Cao Ximing 1246 
Cao Zhi. 242 
Ccfityusmpa , 692 1014 
Celestial Master, see nuruhi 
Celestial Masters, see Tunshi dao 
Celestial Stems, see pnzk 1 
Cereals, absiennon from. 547. 609 See oho 
hgu 

Ceshen. i*f. 42K 
Choi Yuangoo. 635. *012 
dum (litanies). 344. *2*3 
Chan Buddhism. 142 44 passim. 179 214.1*4. 
259 358. 599f. 63*. »7*. **<*>. *105, 1298; and 
Quonzhen, 103.12c 1; and nesian. 22. 119- 
20.558.760.1087; and Liu Huayang 32c. 
688. and Zhang Boduan. to Ho. 1221; and 
other nciian masters. 69*. 746.1144. See 
also Bodhidharma; Haiyun. I iumeng 
Chang Qu. k >55 
Chang Rcmg. 694 

Chang'an (ShaannX 165.172 ,iSj. 389. 6oi. 
64*C 692.721. 909.915. *059. **20.11B0. See 
also Suming guan; Tasqtng gong; Tong 
dao guan. Xuondu guan 
CTum^din d&ojiAj >uum'iu. 253 
Changchun gong. 007.810.9*5.1235. *243 
Ojmfdiua Liu ihfHiea yifc, 879 
Changhua ihoucn xiy&u)i t 246 47. 810L 815. 
**7* 

Chongdoo guan. 798 99. **60 
Changde (1 liman). B3 
Change and transformation (foait. hu«s. h«s*> 
kua\ 229 p, 46J. 536. 65c. 974. **92 
Chongje (Putian), 786 
Chongh parish. 1279 
Changsha (Hunan), 483.738.1259 
Chingshan (mount), 654 
Chingsheng did. 147. 699. 889 
Chingsheng guan. 634 
C7ux«£jhmg shu. 962 
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C7ij«£jhm£ tjiyusn ihntymg jiag, 297 
Changsun Zht» 997 
Changzhou (Hong Kong!. 826 
Changzhou (JungsuV 784 
Changzhou (Shaanxi). 894 
iTunAui (repentance; confession), icc. 244, 
511. 314. 449. 540. 5*3.598.9JO. 1217 See 
also Cccifes:ooo 
Chiming sec scngftng 
tfuxxr«mg zhsngzht. 727 
dumzuo Catting m dhwDu~). 7^6 
Aw (Audience), 839. See also ckatyc /*di»A*i *5 
Chio Yuanfang. ijcc 
C haodun (Audsencc Hall). 481 
*Chaos. v see hand** 

Gidtnan hwdiun. 249 50 

Chiocian gong (Beijing), apt 

Chaocian gong (Nanjing). 345. 69if. 1226.1255 

Ouwann xiriei zAenjwg 628 

CTuwnan xirzai dsAsn. 249 

Awyt (Audience). 674. See also r&zr. saxAw 

Chioyuan gong 557.1024 

Chao yuan guan. 691 

Cnjjyuan ra. 1x85 

Chaozhou (Cuangdong‘1. 221 

Charts and diagrams. j8 42 passim. 1 js£ 

W 7 98.474. 626.764. 919. II7S. U90- See 
also firm and tcoshii; Hajingtu; Tdtji tu; 
Talismans: VHiyur zhntxxng tu. Xiuzhm r 11; 
Zfcrnf mg moj* ta 
Che Nu 780 

diea (prophecies). 115 36 See also Apocry 
pha 

Chen Baoguang Sjx 

Chen Daosb. 919 

Chen Bo tan. 254 

Chen Cai. 503. 834.805 

Chen Chnngni. 461 

Chen Chun. 14a 

Chen Dilmg. top 

Chen Dan. 1019 

Chen Deri. 280 

Chen Fingwat. 691 

Chen Fuhui 1212 

Chen Cuofu. 1160 

Chen Hut (hi. 757 

Chen Jiaoyou. see Chen Mtnggui 

Chen Jiesan. 1297 

Chen Jinggu. 172. 682 


Cbenjingyuan. 140. 2 p-& 196.518.786. 
1114, *17®. tw 

Chen Mmgbtn. 1213. 251 54 . 721 . 817 
Chen Mtnggui. 2*3-34.723. 817 
Chen Mou. 727. 961 
Chen Mu. 568C. 1125 

Chen Sin (Chen Ntwan), 204.234 57 31B 
W. 827.7*3f. 1081 
Chen Niwan. see Chen Non 
Chen Pu. 155 
Chen Qingjue. 1160 
Chen Qingpuig. 913 
Chen Rut. 9*3 
Chen Shaowet. 236. 1033 
Chen Shidao. 1278 
Chen Shist niangroang M2 


Chen Shouyuan. 961. 991 
Chen Shunyu. 726.9A4 


Chen Tianfit. 75 8 f. 1071 
Chen Tianhe. 571 


Chen Tiejtao. 1196 

Chen Tuan. 237-39, 5 * 7 . 5 * 8 .645. 686 . 712; 
transmission of cosmological chans. 483. 
485. 877 . 914 . n 6 j: yaaphtnf techniques 
270. 06. 954 
Oiea Tusk g&ouv. 259 
Chen Wangling. 931 
Chta lUruhntg noAsa jur. 255 
Chen Xtanwet. 263 61. 8ti. 1191.1291 
Chen Xtngmmg. 757 
Chen Yanzht. 1300 
Chen Yarning 1210 

Chen Yingnmg. 173. 174 .261. xixi. 1160.12x3. 
1281 

Chen Yizhong. 318 
Chen Yuan. 43 
C h en Yuanheng 625 
Chen Yuanwu, 725 
Chen Yunyin. 572 

Chen Zhixu. 262 63.553.7x4.760; commrn 
tary to Daren jtng, 440; commentary 
to VVfcxnrn pun. 720.812.1083 See also 
JtUta Ary\u>; Zhmyi canting p Jbizhang 
zhu 
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Cheng 1 Ian (or Man) 1 
Cheng Haa TO 661 
Cheng Pubing 6co 


Ite, l68. 403. 644 


Cheng Puxiang 600 
Cheng Rixiqxng. 1251 
Cheng state. 168 

Cheng Xuinymg 252. 264 67. 174ft. 196. 632, 
nz7, 1299. t)«9 
Cheng Yu TO 661 
C*e».ffrn Tuntau xfo. 714 
Chengdi (Former Man emperor). 136. 919 
Chengdu (Sachuan). 177. 298. #5. 61S. 852. 
7*2. 759. 770. 79B. 1019.1013,1035.10S2. 
1146.1170. ii2j(. See also Erxian an; Qing 
yang gong; Zhizhen guan 
ekmgfm ("inherited burden*), 99.26; 46. 346. 
93 7.940 

Chenghui (Ming emperor). 1255 

Chenghuang ibh M. 9*4 

G\e*shvani gntytig xiaezai fi/u 268 

Chengzong (Yuan emperor), 567. 1143 

Chengzu (Mtng emperor), see Yongle 

Chenjia gou (Menan), 933 

tftexuei (prophecies and apocryphal teats). 

TO 9B3- See also Apocrypha 
Chi Wangye, 891.1027. ton 
Chchcng shan (mourn), 987 
Chspngsui. 241. 259. a65 70, 336. 513. 649.699 
995. no8 

tftitasgtRrd Dragon). 778.1x19-20 
miming (Vermi&on Brilliance). 50.543 
Chinese reiigxm, and Taoism, rav jo. See 
also Popular religion 

Chinese Taoist Association. see Zhongguo 
daojuo xiehui 

Chinggis khan (Yuan emperor), 246 .709 
810.Sty, 1024. un 
Oudu jing. 74S 

CTiliku yujuf mining 411.998. to6o 
Chishui (Red Riser). 603 
Chisong n. 271 -72, 272-73.335. 409, 634.755. 

945,1207 nil. *249 
cTiiKtig n jmg. 272 
Crticcug xi II. 273 

Chiuug ri xhiingti, 89,123.148. t6o. 272,272 
7J. 847. 833 

CTuutig ri xkcmg jxeung. 99. 272 
Ouuen dfn&u jtttg. 818 


Chiyou. 455.1026.1079-76. «U6f. H73 
min (infant. Red Infant), 83. 855.1207. *266. 

See also Infant 
Chong Fang 258 
ChSng Rydm. 190 
Ch6ng SAk 19c 
Chong an (Fujian), 1071 
ChaHgbi danjwg. 209. *73-74, 7*6 
Cicngrung iarung, 1252 

Chongwen yuan. 292 
Chongxu guan. 7x8.723 
Chongxu si, 102 
Chongxu tang 1091.1276 
CTwngxii longmiJ4 dnmra Wang xxiiuhmg 
jidkud. X017 

Crtcngxu rfeufr rfim/mg, 27. 654; ihmea. 

252; — stjic. xi5t 

metigxudn (Twofold Mystery). 142 .274 76. 
See also C hangman 

Chongxuan (Twofold Mystery). 6.26af. *74 
?S. 3x4. 64tf. X04J. 1113. XX27. X135. *299 1309 
Chongxuan guan. 1030,1179 
Chongxuan guan (Institute for the Venera¬ 
tion of the Mystery). x66f. 383. 831 
Chongxuan tai. 1276 

Chongxuan xue (School for the Veneranon 
of the Mystery;. i6$f 
Chongxuan xt. 253, my 
Chongyang dun. 1186 
CboOgfUlg 434. 636. 8c8 
C7u?Hgw»g 1 ifi ao /Aiwu Ium. 276-77.1013 
cTumgvueg QuiiAThm p, 177-7!, 1023 
CTwMgwagxkmmt 1I01 £Arx>UKgenAutjac. 1023 
Chongyou guan. 1071 
Chongzhen gang 447.1133 
Chougeng pansh. 1275 
Christianity. 96. tix. to 326 
Am Ccuumes"). 279-80,323. 8*>. 985.1055; 
’celestial' (tearful), 233: ~ traveling" f»«g 
Aa). 253. 280.73*. 1305 
Chu region. 126. iyof. 133 .464 
Cku AnukijtfldMi'f hwihmgjt*g 846 
Chu Yong 260,1291 
tfuntukrut jingjir yt zhu/ie. 710 
GlMMtukom MMmdomgJtmgjUftlu laeskmj, i8f. 

328. 12J7 

OiMci. 157.271. 662.700.789.9 U. km*: and 
Shangqing 21, 858. See also Liuv; Tian 
wot. Yudnyrm. ZJu&htLi 
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tAitfui (celi)atr. renundant). 102. rcu. 1248 
iTiuihi chudnJu yi, ttBB 
ymvuunjtng. 327 
C**n*u. 653, B36.1161 
C7 i*ujiu fanf*. 5^9 

^sawing (Pure Yang). 551.779.9»B. 1094. ”74 
Chunyang dun. 1185 

crtknsu-^ dtjim iknykm niirtcngji. 281. 670. 

74j. 1186. 1229.127S 

Crt*n\u«# iijtwtt ikmy^n xunhad ru, 1186 
Chunyang Lk zhenrm wenji. 280 81. 7i6f 
Chunyang wawhou goog 1x28,1184 
Chunyang zheniun. mi. 712. See also Lu 


Chunyang zhnxmt hmckcngy 1, 281 
Awyw (Pure Yin), 779 
Chunyu Shutong. 467. 1289 
Chunyu Yv. 506 

chuihtn (egress of the Spins; exteriorization 
of the sptrxs). 28284, 5*5. 902.1 
Outrurji. JB 

Ctitty&k A amt eng kyr rfiufiur. 1 
Oiuya yuif»m. 1215 
O^reying. 946 


.1350.1279 


Juchape (Initial Precepts for Perfection), 
284. 819. ioio 
Cnuzhcn urfu. 2I4 46.1008 
Chuzhou (Zhejiang). 385 
a (DedarataonX 541.724. 9^4 
Cimu pinsh. 1273 

Cinnabar, 131. 203.256, J03.407.552. 643.945. 


Cinnabar Fields, see ifunrum 
Qyi. 286. 855. 921. 955 

CtyiJMg. 2lt, 28647. 297.75*. ®55. 8*5.921. 93* 
Ctyi vkjijm wuf»w hw/t*£ 286 
Complete Perfection, see Quanzhen 
Compete Reality, see Quanzhci 
Concentration. rtBf. 287f. 796, 902.1145. ”49. 
1310. Sec also ding ; Meditation and nsu 


. 98. 265. 672. Bb. B40.984. 
99S. 1001. Sec abo cAualtui 
Confucianism and Taoism. 8-to, 10 23 
passim. 53, H2-35 passim. 136-37 passim, 
1J7 39.3Q4f. 495 9 * passim. 508 to, 77xf. 
816; ethics and morals. 213f. 463. 948 51 
passim; self cultivation. 131-32. 575. 796. 


1149; itddfln. 635.785. 1269; Xuanxue. 
ice#. 114s. See also Confucius; Lunya: 

Net? Confucianism; TYiree Teachings* 
Confuou*. 5.13.133.306.330.569. 571. 66t. 

772.786.91B. 944.975. ”6r. and Chinese 
ntual. 131.1176; m Taoist texts. 62.655. 

785.1060.1110; student of Laozi, 493. 611. 
613. itBr, bodhisatxva. 494. See also Con 
fuesanism. Lunyu: NeoConfucianism 
Contemplation, see gusn. nagmaa 
Control Channel, see duirnii and mtmii 
"Conversion of the barbarians.*' 49a 94. 

6 g* 7.615. 7C* 811. 853. t099. ”70. See 
also haunu 

Corpse liberation, see shyir 
Correa Method of the Celestial Heart, see 
Tlanxm zhengfa 
Cosmic board, see ifti 

Cosmogony. 47 -71. 4W. 857.942.957.1042 45. 
IC57 59 1094 *95. ”02-3. ”92,1193: *nd 
Taoist heavens. 299 595. 2nd «eufdn. 554. 
1004. See also kundam; wurai 
Cosmograph. see fki 
Cosmology. 7, 20. 47 5 s . p ft. 495C 
5*6' Jl. 552-53. XO03 4.1094 95. ”64 66 
See also entries hsted tn Synoptic Table 
of Contents, sec II.4 

Cosmos, see Cosmogony; Cosmology; Mac 
rocosm and microcosm 
Covenant, see moijf. rhm^vi mmgwei 
Creation. 219. fit# 1214. See also Cosmogony 
Crucible, see ft 
Cat guitg Ravud png jhu/e. Hu 
Cui Kao. 6cif 
Cui Shang.995 
Cui Shaoxuan, 1141 
Cui Xifan. 823 
Cui Zhong. Boy 
Cut Zongzhi. y 
"Cuisines.* tee rii* 

CclXU ptlM. 153. 1191 
Cultural Revolution. 713.797. ”6* 
an (actualization visualizauon), 81. ttB, 121. 
217 49. 865.933 

Ckmhnt (visualization of spent). 288f 
C«*shni£*fi hm. 2BB 

CcJislmt !iJH«p wing. tw. 122. 288. 289 90.359. 
892. 913.927. *3io 

ikiui (visualization and meditation). 28BC 1194 
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inruiin^ (visualisation 2nd inupmnon t. 
Mi 

da fruiiuftrt rfcua ('Great Spell for the Trans 
formation of the Body). 7*. 131 
fXi Du liji. 4M. 990 
Di daomi. see Daojun 
Ltojcding teotottf, #2 
Da guangming dun. 707 
Da I iuoshan (mount), $33. 75*. 9*9 See also 
! Iuoshan 

Da jiaozhu tianjun 7*5 

Da ftn XuanJu kaozang. 30. 091 9a. 91*. *ta* 

i>a kenan. >67 

Iki Ming dating jing. 30. 875. >239. >254- See 
also Zhrwgiottg daozang 
Iki Ming xu daozangprq. jo ji. 1019: — mulu. 
toyo 

Da Ming yuzki xuanji&c yuezhang, 127 
I>a Sung Tuning h lazsng. y>. 292-9?. 34 *. 

1014. 1203. t252 

Da nn^ihan si. 642 
Du Yuan Xua/udu tsiozang. tuS 
daenrug (Attack on the fortress). 89. t*i. 792 
Dacbeng state. 168. 294, 402. 6*4. 9*5 
Daa. 592 

Dalnt rfairli. Bn. 1178 

Dade guan. 7C6 

Dadi (WU ruler). 444 

DaJi dongismp. 374 

Dadi shan (mount). 571 

Dadong (Great Cavern). 34f. **2 

Dubnxyi *fing. 295 

DaJoqgzkafing, 35.252 53.287.295 97.855.921. 
1031.1034.1035,1179; dejoes. 210.512; med 
station. 46c. U> 5.917. See also Skangfng 
dadong zkenp/tf. WcndiUMg dadong xxannng 
Dafan xumttmfuyi deufa. 748 
Jafan >tny> C secret language of the Great 
BrahmT'). 38,297 9«. 395. 667 
Du Fu. 177 

Du 1 Nikon zebu zokyc. 720 

Dai Qaong, 1037. io83f 

Dai Yuan. 1264 

Daimiao. 3S0.948 

Duurti. 1073 

Daman fu. ioa5 

Daiyu (Great Carnage »le). 789 

Datzhou (mythical land). 790.899 


Daizong (Tang emperor). 167.382. 944 
Dahio (Great Canopy [heaven]), 62. 249. *59. 

***.840.847.851.941 
Diming (1 lobes), 291 
dan (elixir). see Elixir 

Dances. 1x6. UL 334.932.1056.1164. See also 

*•*« 

LtamTimg jutzAusn n. 770 
lAiHtfuu jiaplsn. IQ47 

danfsng (Chamber of the Elixirs). 1004 See 
also duruhi; danwu 
Dinfang jtomymm, pc 
Lkin/ang pu&uan. jpo 
Danfjng xuxhi. pi. 577 
Dangtu (Anhui). 152.383 
Dxngyang (Hubei). 455 
Da rung (Liaoning). 1x94 
DuhIib jur shuts nit 519 
danski (Chamber of the ElusrsX 301.424.578. 
IC04 

danjkui (Cinnabar Stream). 603 
ftinjugr. 1144I 

Dantai bxiang (Jasper Cavern of the Cinna¬ 
bar Terrace), 799. ii 6 d 
danixan (Cinnabar Fields]). *22-3.391. 4*6. 
575.770.777. 8*4. noo-1.1139; 2nd inner 
gads. 58. 8*. 84. 265.6*8.681. 853. 85*. 921. 
931: and meditanon, 288. 893. 903: and 
**idan. 499. /50.778. 835.988.1050.1145; 
name of the lower Field. 401. 955. *>93. 
1288. See also jusagping; nxmxn 
danwu (Chamber of the Elixirs), 424. *004. 
See also Jumhi 

Danyang (Jiangsu). 2x1, 9*8.1125 
Ifcinvang zhenren yulu, ixod 
Ifcinymg zhrnra annua. ixod 
I kinvuuMjL 157 

Dao. 6-7,304 9.3X2-U. 401-1.4*2 6j. 49** 

98.536. 973*74. >«* *. >042 45. IC58-59. 
1141.1142: and do. 353-54; and Mystery. 
1127; and the "Spirit of the Dao," no«- 
2: ontology and cosmogony. 4if. 1146. 

1159. 1192.1214. and images. ic86 87; and 
forms. *49 5>. >>02-3; and cosmos. 53 55. 
56; and cosmic cycles. 545*. and essence, 
pneuma. and sprit. 5*2; and ztrun. 1067. 
1*72-3; and the saint. 879-81; and sing and 
*ung. 1*03 -5; and Lanza oc Laojun. 62. 230. 
597. *>l->5» *>7- >8. 6xx. 623; 2nd Li Hong. 
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638 40; and revralrd scriptures. 97. 573. 

3* and deities, as, 6a. 83. U*. 667. 841 43 
passim. 892; 2nd ritual, 418 19; and peti 
rions. 610; 2nd akhemy. 551 54 passim. 
IC03.1291 -92. 2nd wauldn . 498 99. 698; 

2nd Nddflt 263, 499 - 500 , 765 f. 961; and 

meditation, 358. 1310; and government, 
939 See also CKtait jing; Yin and Yang 
Dao'an, 838 

djivhitrg (Land of the Way), 231, 248.310-11, 
400. 457. 674 

Diode /textual corpus), 303. 3c^ 

Diode hn>rA-rr£. 2C5 
Diode HuiNwin. 634 

Diode jutg, 5-7 passim. 20 22 passim. 26f. 
J04-7 passim. ju-ff. 426. 611-16 passim. 
617-18; manuscripts and stelae. 44.187. 
464 *65, 738 40 passim; transmission to 
Yin Xi. 708-10 passim. 1x68.1169 70.1188; 
an the Daa. 50; on Not being and bang. 
104a 44 paisim; on Mystery. 1126-27; on 
the One. 1x39; on cosmogony, 49.55. 5*4 
562. ic^B. 1094.1194; on the images. 1086; 
an ic (virtue), 353-54! on non action, 

IC67 on nniK. nax oq the saint. 879 80. 
an 'return.* 4« -2; on immortality. 92; 
on other subjects. 185,466.799. 97®. nH. 
1265; and Chinese thought, 131-33 passim. 
138 f. 274 7* passim. 1141; and Buddhism. 
232.1099; and YijtKg. 1162; and Hiuixa^n 
n. 496; and ZXuangzi, 1197 98. and other 
Taout texts. 771 -73 passim. Bot. 1041-42. 
1114.1142. n the Taotst Canon, 293! 2nd 
alchemy. 352 54 passim. 557 58 passim; 
and itodon. 263. 6*4-35.745 46 passim. 
1082.1194.1270; and meditation. itB; and 
mysticism. 121; and ordination. 18-19; and 
Taout ritual. 418-19; recitation. 95.917, 
981; and state examinations, i6sf. 446: 
commemanes. 251-53 pissim. 264 65.344. 
565. 384. 404. 440.451-52. 475. 63B. 642.783. 
786 87.1146 47. 061.1172.1211-13 passim. 
1236.1319; lost commentaries. 537 38.658. 
6*5. prefaces. 1205 See also Dacdr zhra 
juig jpwngshmg yi; Lanza. Lapzi Heskani 
£?*£ rhan^u; Wang Bi; Xtanga 
Diode Mugful** pun. 426 
Diode jtitgleiin xuj*c>uAm. 164 
Diode jingsliurliu. 475. 5J8 


Diode tianzun. 344. 841. See also 

Diode xuunjmg yuurtzAi, 3B4 

Diode 360. 386-87. 6t6. 

974. 022. 017.1170.1188 
Diode aAcnji^jyif. 365 
Diode zAenji^jtznu, 787; - shmen. 787; 
roshuo. 787 

Diode zAenpag xuundc zboxtAu, 264 

Diode zAcnp^f zsngik zvanwa punt. 152 

Diode zAenjieg rkanrju ximsong. 1236 

Diode zAenjing zku. 642 

Diode zAenpBg zdiiuha. 451-52 

Diode zhgui. 1146 

Diode zun ling xtiagVr ju. 1088 

Diode zunjtnfjir. 1088; - jinxing ersAi^ijie. 


DxoduiH la*. jij Uf 

Dio^ hMiyiwn. t49 316 19, 333. 625.752. 1229. 
1246 47. and Qiogwei. 814; and Tongchu. 
996; Thunder Rues, 117, 203. 255. 430 . 746. 

. 1017; exorcism. 223. 455 . tou. 


Dioftjiayuo, 317 
D10& xiru-Aao*. 628. iot6 
Diots zcngzAi rw txutyi. 629 
Diiyuan zArvyium. 365 
DjoKxi xuiIkhvi. 339 
Dioji Impasap . 428 

Joojui i.Taixsm; ''Lineages] of the Way'). 

y- 8 ,8-10.163.327. 353 . 5 >o 
Djoiiu jL^rki far. 33. 45 . 1»87 
Diojtd 'tan&hcxgxue gui vuo, 139 
daojuunTaasm; Taout teaching; "Teaching!5) 
of the Way"), 3-8.8-10.140.327. 59 «. uti 
D105110 da fashi hui (Taoist Great Ritual 
Masters Association). 1224 
D105U0 jushi hui fTaotrt Devotees Axxocia 
non), 1224 

Diojiuo lingua Ji, 319 21. 388.592. 97 ft 1051. 
1154. t206 

Diojiuo yufcu. 34. lift 228. 276.3C4.jai 22. 

440L 453 . 8 J 7 . 851. u 34 
Daojun (Da Dacwun). 6 a. 83 . 296. 307. 395 . 

424. 43 ft 667. 843- 863. 908.1C62.1075.1103. 
See also Gaos hang daojun. Taxshang 
vuchen xuanhuang Da daojun; Wushang 
Xuanqiong zhu jxnque Da daenun; Xu 
anyuin daojun. Xuhuang dacwun; Yuan 
huang daojun. Yuhuang daomn 
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DuMim ihahemg tim. 699.995 
Daatncn dutgxfu. 1216 

Daomaipmgfk xumgrhcng ctx >. 35. 7*3. *256 
Diiomcn fccfiiii »fd 322 23 

Dupmrn fcdar. 1$. 65.I2if. 148.184. I59f. 323 
24. 573. 718, 985 «77. *276 

sktgut. 324 26.475. 817.1240 
Daocnu, 1207 

duoqing (poems of Taotst inspiration). 1R2. 
277.749 

Duo**** liA. 645f 

iiiuihi (Taoist master, Taoist pnest). 146. t$2 
55 paran. 168. 3c6f. 325.326* 29. 400. 408. 
448. 553. 577. 1039: and Taoist ritual, 282, 
824. See also daozhang. fongJow and u'uiju 
£ tooxki she** ssudngpngpc fa!u zkstn ft, 1257 
329*31.340. 344.5x4. 894.954.1112. 
t273l See also Rnu« plan ; jtng; 

Linghw bi/a. Riyuc xuansh* lun; Tunytn zl; 
Zeng Z20; Zhang L* chmuAat p 
Lkiashu fuanju 281 

DjwAu iki a zhang. 32,331^3. 339. 691.1174. 
mi 

ftaoskuski^i zhoug. 173, 425.1212 
Du*!! lun. 913 
ftiotoqg Jjckci\£. t2li 
Jaoxn ("spent of the Dao"), not-i 
ifuoxinjf 1 Dao nature X jii. 469 
Daoxuan. 427. 488.967.1241 
Daaxkx zJiinan, ^ 

Ikltfxue zAmxn. 43. x6j. 333 34. 45*. 833. B67. 

IC95 

Lkiarafim Lzn. 1282 

DdcniH ociwc 1 bijae quaiuhk, 785,1211 

Ikit»>uit uMihcng. 1212 

iiwyi (Taotst vestments). 45£ See also Ritual 
vestments 

liwYiM (gymnastics). 169I &*. 334-*7r 482. 
762.796.1231. iyx>; and 'nourishing We.~ 
2x6. 538. 892. 927.1x48.1151; and breathing. 
235.431.581. 793.1108; criticism. 554 
daoyin ("sounds of the D*o~X 489 
Lkii»>t» imjf. 1300 
J**9>*« t*. 334 *35 
Uu^i su-ipfcr*M»£ m 
daayuan (Taoist cloisters; Quanzhen com 
muni ties). 337-38.817. 868.1186 
5 

Itazaiiff jTaotst CanonX 21-33. See also en¬ 


tries hsted in Synopuc Table of Contents, 
sec IL12 

Uaazang png mufu. 1256 
Among 32,338-39. 4C4.1204; — 

"**». 139 

Daazang ji*ikai bt. 32.339.34° 4». M2, 345. 

1047.1106-7 

32.173. 278. 340.341 45,784. 
mo-12 passim; Taotst texts. 262. 2S4. 295. 
jy>. 461.556.55*-57. 727f. 811. 823. 87if. 

924. 9*x. 1036.1047. HO* 1204 
Duc*z*irt£ mufa xixngzhu. 31.340.347 46.1030 
Daazang q**j\*g muf*. 29. 134.346 47.367. 830. 
945. X134 

Dtamg tiyaa. 32 

Alcoa** xubiun. 32.173.15* 347 fl>. 748.961 
Duazang nmu ytmic 31 
Duazang zunpng fxdoi gi**mu. 29. 346 
daorbsn* ("dignitary of the Dao*). 228.330 
p. 7*6 Src tlto garget 
Duran ihuMyv. 193 
Daren J*. 1207 

IkisKm danjhu rhmyup jut. 256 
Jojhag (Great Vehicle, as a Taoist terraX 
35. 670 

Axshnt* imualin png. 352 
Datong (Shanxi X 481 
iXiXdiigji^shii. 635 
Doxur. 569 
Dayi (Sichuan), 479 
Doyen png. 1132 
DdZ^UilM. 1162 

ii«srhu«sfi* (Great Strength |hexagram]). 531 
»ie (virtue), 75. 30-54. 837. 937.952: of the 
Dao. 6. 265. in. 496. 635. U02: of the 
saintly person. 772. 883.1146; ’’supenor* 
and "inferior.'’ 553. t29i 
Death and afterlife, 67-7*. 86. 86 93.90-93. 

See also I usxJu; lusnxing; ship* 

Debates. 153. 492 94 passim. 6c6. 642. 663. 

710. 7iSf, 802. 816. nBif 
Deities, w-63, 67-69. itB-20.1293° See also 
Inner dories. See also entnes listed in 
Synoptic Table of Contents, sec 1L6 
Deliverance from the corpse, see shi^ir 
Demons and spirits. 63 6 t. 156 59. 780 81. 
1026 28.1032- 33. See alsogui; guuhau; 
mawangiyigut 
Deng ftoyuan. 1018 


U9I 


Deng Dccheng. 6» 

Deng l luiji 6B* *W9 

Deng Mu. m 

Deng Nan. 619 

Deng You gong. 66 . jm -ft, 

Deng Yue. **1 

Deng Yuzhi. 757. 


Haf. 951. 969 


Dengfrng (Henan). *70.4*0.917 
Dmjptifit vtitfuf. Sft>-f 7 , 591912.921,970 , ioji. 

*249.1263: rltiuh. 2ji. ace. 4*1.5U- *4 
Deiirr. m. 563-6*. 570. Sou 1090, ncc. mo. 

See also sanftc, yu 
Destiny sec benmng. wing 
Deyang (Sichuan). 1125 
DhamimifiiAd. 949 
dfidfjm. 3B2. S47 
JXarnukjy*. sec fasten 
dtermstekja&a, 227 
ittyilfui. 184.796.9S3 
Dhuta {Buddhist schools). 999 
D Ku. 67* 

Diagrams, see Chans and diagrams 
sitra. see VjjrjrcneAfcd surra 
<hsn rparaded. 1191. Sec also dinnhaa 
disniao ("reversal*), 557.765. 10S2. Sec also 
fin: shun and w 

disnHiu ("prelection''), 337^1. 12*3 
Diet. itj. 20. 45*. 554. 599. 609. Bil. 951. *91. 
926. Sec also bigw 

lAfu skiwong hidu yu 71. 592- See also Shi 
Diguan. 12s 

d&hii ( Door of Earth), see nsnmm and diAu 
Dihiung. 34. 836 
Dijtm. 211. 594. *63.93* 

Di/“» jXMytn. 594 
D\}un jxuztea ztengjing, 591 
ding (concesuraticei). 11B. 338-39, 559.646. See 
also Concentration 
ding (tripod), see dingi* 

Ding Fubao. 340C *42. 545. 547 
Ding YL 1115 

DiK££*ujtng. 2X9. 339. >f9 63. 7S5. 885. 915. 
(2CS. 15*9 

dinghi (tnpod and furnace). 79. 203. tfc *2. 

525.557.700. icck*. 113B 
Dmgxian (Hebei). 1041 


Dt^gXM gfcjl. 1175 


Dipper, see teuic* 

Pup ifum^iuing UVn nnpixr rnuja. 154 
Disease (or ilness), and demons. 65 66.70. 
9*. 577.459 549 562. 7S0: and evil deeds, 
70. 9S 98. and talismans. 56.98. **6. 241. 
657.671. 940; and confession. 248; and 
ntual. 279; and breathing. 254 35. 241. 

270. 432. rrsi: and dawn, 334. 431; and al 
chemy. 193. 94*. 1004 See also Exorcism; 
Healing; Medicine 

Divinatxin. 113-15.1B6- B7. 216.405 6. 415.590. 
758. 95a. 1157.1*75: and Taoism. rt6f; 147. 
239 entidsm. 324 
Divine Empyrean. see Shenxuo 
dtrui zhu (underwood genernor). 863 
du*m ("earthly immortal"), 68. 372. 469 793. 

803.919 *093. *266 
Dya, 1034 
Diyi. 297. 855 

Ay* f earth prisons"). 68. 71.100. 423. 872. 

See also Hell 
Dizang. 592 

dizki (Earthly Branches). 58. 527. 869 *30*. 

See alsogxezfa 
d«mg (casern) 524. *043. **oa 
dang andjmg (movement and quiescence). 59. 
363 64. 401-2. 556. 831. 954. 974. 988. 1044. 
1058. ixox. 1214, *2 8 2; in iviiian. 531.793 
Dong Denmg. 364 65,1083 
Dong Qmgqu 1213 
Dong Shi yuan. 920 
DongSrrang.36f^.882 
Dong Zhongshu 153. 220. 266.509 957 
Dongdja zhajua* Aummg muajicg, IC54 
Jongfang (Cavern Chamber). 287. 303.731. 

*KM- See also dongfemg geng 
dongjdnggang (Palace of the Cavern Cham* 
her). 668.777. See also dc*rfng 
Donsfrninanni. 2*7 
Dongfang ifungjmg, 595 
Dongfang Shoo. 17S. 366-67. 654. 898.1075 
Donggang (Taiwan). 1028.1039 
I>;mvu zAcajwg rhu. 635 
Dongguo Yanman. 823 
Donghai (Shandong). 462. tQ>9 
Donghai jun. 803 
Donghai Qzigyuan zheiuen. 462 
Donghua dao Way of (the Lord of) Eastern 
Florescence). 671 
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Donghua dijun. 2 20. 261. 457 . 57 #. sou, iocB. 

oJljf. See also Wang Xuanfu 
Don^fcus zkengmax huangji hrjt zheagdao 
xiMMjimx. 347 
Donatnifu, 39 

Dongjmg hui {an associ arim for the perfor¬ 
mance of rituals), m. 128 
Denuding riieajing. 544. 445 * 

Donglong gong, 101S 
Donsmnsjx.W** 

Dongpai (Eastern Branch), 13. 645. TO *1. 
764 

Dongpe rhu'iM. 240. 42s 
Dongqian 1 Zhejiangi, 717 
Dongsfaen (Cavern of Spirit). 828. 837. 

S82; section of the Taoist Cancel. 53-53 
passim. 295. 8 **.1063.1257*. ordmaoon 
rank. 19 45 * 

Don^rAeitjmg. 838 f 

ifcngtun (Grotto I leavens). 68 . 72.130.461. 
777. H03.1025.1093. ix/m\ in mountains. 

£ 4 . 597 .722. 725 . 752 . 9 * 7 .1071. See also 
tfcngTvsn and fudi 

dongtxsn and fudx (Grotto I leavens and Bliss 
ful Lands), 73 . 3*8 7 J. 3 ® 7 . 754 . 755 . 738 . TO 
JA4. mi, 1 2156 . Sec also dptigtum. /udi 
Dcngfttsn fud 1 vuoii mi ngjAaix71. 3B7. 1019. >025 
Doogung Lake. 676 
Dongnng shin (mount). 371 .754 
Dongwing gong. 195. S05. itao. 1207 
Dongxian rkuan. 43. pj, 12&6 
Doogoao gong, jy 71 
Dongauan (Cavern of Mystery). 882; section 
of the Taotst Canon, 35-35 passim. 293. 
4C6. 828. 866 . 1257. * 9.456 
iX'ngXksn Iingtaa mhm mci£ ru jmg. 39* 
Dongyang, 665 
D?n£>uu JU 6 r 6 
Dongyuan dadi. 247 
Dongyuan guan. 1246 
Donovan p. 749 

Don#*** mcxzkevfxng. 577-77, m£ 394 . 62B. 
868 . 916; and Taotst deroonoiogy. 65.177. 
640.1040; and Taotsx eschatology, 95.9S 
^«mgyna»i zb* 1 1 Retreat of the Cavernous 
Abyss). 1216 

Dongyue (Eastern Peak). 904. 992 
Dongyue dadi 154. * 68 . 236,377 Jo, 38*. 947 . 


ddihexi hscvftj*. 579 

dongyue kui (Festival of the Eastern Peak). 
1058 

Dongyue miao. 236. 379.3*> 8*. **52 
Dongzhcn (Cavern of Reality, or Cavern of 
Perfection), section of the Taoot Canon, 
X3 55 passim. 193. 40*. 828. **571 ordina 
don rank. 19 45* 

DongTfiea kuanpku. 4H2. 869. *285 
dongzken rhsi (Retreat of the Cavern of Per 
feaion), 12x6 

Doumu. H9.>U 748. 785. **55 

Dr agon and Tiger. 745.778f, 121920- See also 
tanghu; niing; rkai ckifrng 
Drama. 73L 259 9*4- See also Theatre 
Dreams, 321.388. 633. *55. 9*5. 12*5.1298; 
prc^hettc. 52*. 572. 57B. 692. 873. »U and 
revelations. 222. 48*. 625. 87K 2nd conver 
»oos. 47*. 1246 

Du Daopan, 385- 64.1041.1190.1282 
Du Doozungji. 340 
Du Fu. 220. 47*. 812 

Du Guangting. 38. r?9 273.3*7 81.452. <79. 
56B. 622. 798. 830.9*2f, 9B0C 987. *048. 
ni5; codsficatxin of Taotst ritual. 127. 

160.3*0. 322. 399 577.58o. 384. *47.724. 
794. R26. 870, 9*0.978. *066.1216L com 
mentary to Chng/ing/ing. Hod. 801. See 
also Darvfe zhenjing guoapher# yi; Dooiioi* 
hngyan ft; Chngaanfkds wJy mwgskan 
Jk [Papuan shntrfau jt*p Lidai chotkg 
iaoju fidnrxn WMgum sksn *hcng;i ji; 
Wanphi skmxan zhmt*; Xiatahman skxyx; 
Yongdungjixhmlu 

Du Lk zuskx satin* yuki skuwku ptaaku 1. 349 
Du Yicheng 4**f. 812 
Du YOU. I27>D 

‘Dual cultivation * see sfiaju^xiu 
dmm Ailong (Beheading the Red Dragon). 

*219 Sec also zkon cniloxg 
Duan Pu. 770 
Du an WenguL *210 
dupng (inspector of merit), 589 
Dugu Tao, 300 

dux (a tngram or an hexagram). 202.327. ?oo 
duxxang (chief cantor). 127.388-89. 4»9 584. 
794.930 

Duliang (Hunan). 634 

dumsx and rernnai (Control Channel and 
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FuncDtm Channel i. So. \b} 91. 518. 
566. 688, 75n, 754.777. B35 1288 
dun (subitum; subsaneous (awakening]), 26. 

635, 1283. See also dunfa: dunwu 
dunfa (submit methods). 895- See also dwi; 
dunwu 

Dunhuang (Gansu). :ui 
DunAuanr dtitzang. 33 

Dunhuang manuserpts, 97 98.32 33.212.392 
M- 738.Sja.967. 1017. *058. *2ii; Dacdejxng 
and commentaries. 27.512. 44s. 62a. 642: 

sfcud yihn huhi>r. 17, 608; lan 1 
htiHtAua jwg. 115.617.1130; other texts. 177. 
227.1*5. J75ft 420. 441. 469. 494. 594. 614. 
671.919.1063^5 passm. 1077. ni4 
d«tytj (Hidden Stem). 186.239.695 
Junwu (subitaneous awakening). 599 Sec 
also dun. dunfn 

Duren dafa (Great Rites (or Salvation). 671 
Duroijmg. 27 .343f. 391 96. 09 ft 67*. 690 . 785 . 
791. 873. 890 . H79. US5: rratatton. 449 . 
575. 917 :00 cosmography 847 : an 

rebirth. 88. 647 ; on the 'secret language 
of the Great Brahma.* 297 ft 2 nd nridsn. 
IC97- See also Dumt jingju* yinyi', Durm 
riitingf *n middling futu: Durm iridngpt* mi 
aojxMi itctyi; Duren shoigptn sdsejing Arku; 
Durm sfidngptn middling tangyi; Durm 
fhduxjxn middling rhu; Durm ihangpx* mi 
J 0 )IXI rKu^f 
Dortnpnfju wnvt, n>6 
Durm shiingftn middling ruru. 1017 
Durm sfuingptn middling nay t. 7*7. >097 
Durm jnungptn middling strhu. 252 . 264 .195 
512-53. >t>97 

Durm ihingfin middling tongyt, 625. IC97.1240 
Durm sfuingptn middling rku (CT 88), 46a 
Durm jfdngptn middjmg zku (CT 91). 26a 
Durm sfuingptn middling rkujtr. 1145 
diuki (Ordination Master). 19.1237 

Earn* Chinese thought and Taossm. 112-33, 
IJ7-J9 

Earthly Branches, see dizki 
Eight Immortals, see hxridn 
Eight Tngrams uprising. 94 
Elixir. 59.293.216.10a 5. 357-58.52^-30.916. 
1192. ijai See also Alchemy; hudndaa; 
BnJan. nruidn. hu lin 


Embryo. 85! 211.287. 591. 651.91> 12 See 
also skmgiai; ram 
Emei parish. 1275 

Ernei shan (mourn). 172.397.645 714 

Emotions. 522. 635. 903. icso. See also qwg 

Emptiness, see fc*n£ wm: xu 

Energy, see ft 

Ennm. 446.1245 

Epigraphy. 44 46 

erka lu (Two Eight Furnace"), 362 
Eremitism. see Hermits and he mutism 
ErjiM tun, 83B 
£rlan xtnAua. 349 
EnAihs 2A1.1205 
ErsAisi shmgni.39798.668 
Erxktsi xidd drpLski. 872 
Emm an. 342.7?o. 799 
Erya, 483.535 897.t073 
Eschatology 115.623. Sec also Apocalyp 
tic eschatology; Dr^gvuin shrarndu jmg; 
l/cuihn# daojun fxeji; Messumsm and 
millenanantsm. tdiping 
Esoteric Buddhism, see Tan trie Buddhum 
Essence, see jtng 

Ethics and morals. 9^ 101. 212-15 265-66. 

546 48.872-75 W8-51 
Examinations, and Taoism. i6f 67 
Exorcism. 63-67 passim. 133. 147 49 passim 
223. 4»-*5 passim. 671ft 95*ft 97ift 989 93 
passim See also Demons and spirits, gw; 
tafgtdu. let/d; shoupu; wcnjuid 

fi (law. pattern, ntual system). 12.740. ioS6f 
fibiao (Announcement), 399 4co. 457.538. 543 
See also rardu; r:ugdd 
jbgudn 1 officers o( the [exorosoc) ntual), 

703. 867f 
Mm i yizku, 628 
fi)ia (Legists), see Legalism 
Palm. 232. 321.12i6f 

/si* (Lighting the Incense Burner). 23*. 282. 

403-1. 448. 824. 9^2. 930.1091.1253 
/aka (Wheel of the Law). 11SB 
Rxhm, 487 

Falun gong (Practices of the Wheel of the 
Law). 797 


fxm C return**). 401 2. See also "Return" 
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Fm Changsbtng. 194.4«'J. &uf. 9»5. 220 

Fin Li. 539.1041 

Fin Mu. 40s 

P«Yc. 4 ca 

Fan Yin. 403 

Fin Yingyuan. 312 

Fin Itxson. 474 

Pin Zuru, mo 

Fang Bau. 253 

Fing Congyv 1S5.1246 

Fmg Li. 3 74 

fi*£ ihotui (Chspitdung die Wm of Pardon}, 
a* *9 4 . 4 SC 
Pang Zhan& 469 

Fingbian pia {Branch of the Skilful Meth* 
ods (of Langmaift 747 
f mgfd (’’Methods'’ section of the Taoist 
Canon). 4c* 

Fanghu (Square Pot isle). 7*9 
iuc^ha HUixfa, 4 C 4 r. 7 X 0 . tail 
fm&i ('’methods and techniques*'). 116.403 
6 , 408.509 
Fangshan. 111 

fomptu {masters of methods). 14.131. tj6f. 

271. J17.40^ 9. 455. 495. 5C4. 542. Bjl. 1304: 
and Taoism. 24. 55.ti6. *29. M7.615.663. 
675 77 passim; and Shandong, 610.1196; 
techniques, 405. 513.590. to-as masters. 

221. 236. 367. 6*3. 849 IOOO. 1032. 1121. 1225. 

D50 5t. 1265. 

fii*ph* ("methods and arts"). 116.405C 


Fanyang (Hebei), 876 

j&p (rttual tools). 4>> if-See also Ritual tools 
£/Ac* {Body of the Law. dhanmak&ya). ai. 
264. B84 

faski (ritual master). 66. 149.168-49.182.328. 
414.4*6. 488. 6S3. 999.965f- Sec also fum 


Fast. m. 25. 855. See also Dtet;. 
jbnsngfmarksof thedharma. ifrtjrn^Lstjd*^'. 
127 

Fayan Wenyi. 244 

fixyxn {"seal of the law"). 227. 415 

Fizhu gong. 1072 

fa iiu (Announcement). 399 See alio/abuc*. 


Fa Qiangfang. 41V 17, 543 
W Wo. 244 
FeaZhi. 408 
Fa Zki ha. 45 

Feifu feng (pan of Nanyue). 755 

Feihan.419 

Feman shciwing. 249 

JVinitgjiacAen yijutg, 214 

fnwi xianshmg Inn, 367 

fc* {allotment. Aare). 463, 1x41 

fe*A tm£ {Division of the Lamps), 41! iv. taia 

Feng (Anhui), 1222 

fc*l and shun cere monies. 407. 6to. 643.910, 
947. >002, touf 

fc*Z ceremony 377.476. See ihojexg; and 


Fingzhang (mythical island). 788f. 89B. 1091 
famphon £ jam (sexual techniques). 17*. 33®. 
391.409 JJ, 515. 535.791. 822. 868.1137. 1234. 
1285; and "nourishing life. - 216.927.1148. 
1151, itSK 2nd ncuian. 720.762.778.1166; 
criticism. 892.1283 See also Sexual tech¬ 
niques 

Fangxhu (Square Speculum isle), 7S9 1018 
Fangzhu Qingtongjun. 803. See also Qmg 


Feng Changquan, 538. 749 
Feng Dezhi. 293 
Fengjunda. 823 
Feng Ruyi. 1035 
Feng Waishi. 1246 
Feng Weilung, 48c 
Fengho. 4 >9-20 
Fengbo Fang tiamun. 420 
Fexptao kejir. 42 : u. 1155. *169; on rituals. 18. 
411. 456.1237. *262; on the dacsk i. 327. on 
demes. 592. 8*3.1261 

Fengdu. 65. 68. 87 90 passim. 148. 222. 3>9. 
411-23. 834 . 852. 864. 1250. ti64. See 

also Luofoig 


Fa&im dux* annexing t«. 72 
fngjtAJ ('wind angles" dnuuticci methodX 
408 .1175 

&*/t* 547 

Fexphr* >un>i. 178. 616. 72c 
Fengshi. 419 

fxphmi C wind and water." geomancy). 72. 
n6f 

U-gyi* 9M 

Fengxung (S h aa nxi ). 42c 


INDEX 
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fc*ll ihlflKE J I. 7^9* IC23 
Fcmhua (Zhejiang). 89} 

£utng (multiplication of the body\ 5x3 
Fin: phasing. kc ru.Mi'u 
Frre lgrnts. ice mixing 
Five Classics. sec ClnmftB; Up; Sfujutf. Ska 
png: tying 
Five Emperors, sec 
Five b djyx. 122. 16a 
Five Patriarchs. sec wuzu 
Five f*cki of Rice, see Wudoumi dao 
Five phases. see wunitg 
Fi'W pbnets. 59.79. H7.595. *53. *<*74 
Five sprouts, see wvw 

Five talismans. sec Ltrigfvsr w vf» xu\ W'udteng 

fi* 

Frre viscera, ice mirung 
Pa lfcim hiun»Miji/gwo Kw/iuib. 213 
Fa skuu Anting i1\*nn£. 1051 
Pa skutf Ydr.f'ihi ^:»iu han&Ute Hainan ge k&o 
}***. 2x3 

Pa skui? vubnpcn jiag. 177 
Form and formlessness. 6 . 21.34 55. 354. *o*7 
See also san/ie*. sc; xtng. h*xi ng 
Former Heawi. sec xumnuH 
Four Supplements, see sifu 
fxxng (Buddha nature, Fuidkara}. 55B. 743. 
uco 

Fazu tang/ 1. * 9 *. 934 .11M 

/* (madWc). 360.424 2f, 49*. 552. 697C 928. 

946 .10C4 

fit ('return**), see "Return** 
fu {Return (hexagram!). 362. 3*4.53cf. 9B8. 
1C5B. hoi. 1301 

fu (talismans), 12.13. jf 31.117. *P. *3*. *93. 
213.280, 324.73*. *099.1163. *2<o; 2nd 
Taoist scriptures, u. 662. 916: 2nd ’real 
forms/* 2203; and Laozu 61 to 1122; and 
protection from demons. 171.1B4. 18 6 . 

241. 533.744.910; and protection from ill 
ness. 98. 241, 657.949; and ordmatson. 19: 
m ntual. 399.5*4.752. 1016: texts. 219. 296. 
J17. *71. 67*. 6to. 68r. 837.1094. icto See 
also/uniti 

Fujmquan. 173. 339.4*3 26. 721. rail 

Fu Qrii. to2fl 

Fushi.27 

Fu Tang shan (mount), 6to. See also 
Laoshan 


Fu Xi (mythical ruler), tv 4*3 494.607.6tB. 
829. 836.1133. and the Book of Changer. 
2CC. IC9$, 1161 
Fu Xingzhen. 626 
Fu YL 232. 312.426-27.997 
Fu Zengxiang. 32 
Fude zhengsben. 999 
fuA\ (Blissful Lands;, 447.995- See also 
tint and/kdi 

fu)\ (spirit writing, planrhette writing). 428 
29. See also Spirit writing 
/kiumg (assistant cantor), 388. 419. 824 
Fuk shan (mount). 641 
Filling {Sichuan). 402 

fulu (Extinction of the Incense Burner), 282. 
400.1234 

fulu (’talismans and registers'*), 42.1271. See 
also/kln 

Function Channel, see dumn and rmmui 
('ingestion of breath’), 1x3. 233.334. 4 P. 
980. ti4* 50 passim 

ntfjinsyi U2.4". 4ID, «Ji fJ, 90, ic?:, 
1150. 2206 
A*tap*. 4 >o 
Furnace, see dtAjkt 

Fusing (mythical tree or isbnd). 7*9f. 898f 

Juhsn zAi, 254 

Fusheng tumu 4*6 

Faak*K hi?z«sng. 875 

Pushtu inn, 928.1150 

fitshui (tails manic water). 116. 233. 255. 430. 

431. 459. 878. 93». 971, *>57 
Fixing xku, 6yf 

Fuyou limn. 712. See also Lu Dongbin 
Fuyun shin (Zhejiang). 683 
fuzksxg i,submitting the petition). 827 
Fuzhou (Pujxan). 30. 203f. 273. 293. 556.7*6. 

844. *039. t252f 
Fuzhou (Jiangxi). 502. 693 

Gallbladder, to Br. 303. 6*?. 767.1078 

Gan Ban. 176. 918 

Gan Ji. 373.4# 34. 547. 60*. 939 

Gan River, 1293 

Gan Shi. 823 

Gan Zhongke. 939 

Ganghu parish. 2175 

Ganhe (Shaanxi). 4Ut 

Gtinrfiai xwnyuan lu. 434 jf. 636 
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fnyMf (re jo nonet, 'impulse and re¬ 
sponse"), see Resonance 
gtnzk 1 (Celestial Stems and Earthly 
Branches), 435 482, 560. 696.1166 

Canzhou (Jiai^xiX 69.?. 1246 
Gao Daokuan. S71 
Gao Dong|i.747f 
Gao Lian. 3)6,1190 
Gao Panlong. 7U 
Gao Rentong. 209 
Gao Shimmy 1 ic*a 
Gao Shuangjm& 688 
Gao You. 4*5. 95« 

CdofA) 2I11UIK, 477 

Gaodi (Southern Qi emperor). 725.963 

(high priestX 127. 24B. 35*. 388. 4U. 
457. 5*4- 746. 902, 90S. 930. 909H 2l*i Tao»t 
ntual 161. ac6. 239. 282 3*0. 399. 401, *33. 


Gaoqru gong. 887 

Gaoshang daujun. 1263. See also Daoiun 
Gaoshang Laozi Taiyi tianzun. 843 
Gaoshang shenzuo Yuqmg dungs heng didi. 
247 

Gaoskz^g skemao s&qgshi skev) mgshi. 439 4 ?. 


Gap/ksag S'aAuiing A-invm jw^ 1109 

GaojMsatx Yakuang xiuytn mhiJjug. 1109 

GiitvAi zAmn. 199. 253 

Gdtfrng/u. 542 

Gornsvmgym. 785 

Gaosong (Taiwan). 161 

Gaoxuon (Exiked Mystery (ordinatxm rank]). 


Gaozecig (Qmg emperor), see Qunlong 
Gaozong (Southern Song emperor). 329,774, 
1017.1029 

Gaozong (Tang emperor). 633. 832. 925: 2nd 
Taoism. 35. 375. 5*8. 58ft 782!. 1021.1034. 
□6Sf 

Gaozu (Tormer Han emperor),» 271.470.740 
Gzozu (Tang emperor), 19c. 945. *01* 

Ge Chang geng, see Bai Yudun 
Gc Chaofu, 44> 41,443- 444. 664,1182 
Ge furen 682 

Ge 1 long, u 442 43.653.954.969; 2nd the 
Ge family. 44cf. 444. 5*9. 86rf. 1147 and 
Bao Jsig 212,1167; and Zheng Y'm. 398. 
1251 Sec also itoopu zt; Shenxun rhujn 


GcTi. 44 i 

Ge Wang. 441 

Ge Xuan. 14. TO 3i8.374. 444 4f. 447. 5*9 793. 
883.97*. 999 125*. *309 2nd Lmgbao. 325. 
44*. 443. 664. 673.987 
Ge Yonggut. 220 
Gegui parish. 1274 
Geng Yanxi. 657 
Gengchu parish. 1274 
Gengsang xi. 344. 44} 46 
Cmgsingn. 165 

gengthew (the fifty seventh day or year of the 
sexagesimal cydeX 79. *94.44* <7. 692. 
844. 9*4. 

Gmp mencgzuin, 194 

Geomancy. see fcngxku 1 

Gezao shin (mount). 447 48. 690.703. 121 3. 

qjo. 1235. * 24!. *258 
God of Soil, see she, Shegong 
Gods, sec Denies 
Gods of Soil 2nd Gram, see Sbep 
Gold. 131,357. 437.528. 55*. 586f. 643 Sec also 
pndaKjMmzJtitye 
Golden age. 98 .1044 
Golden Elixir, see jiKda* 

Golden Flower. see /inhad 
Golden Liquor, sec jury? 
j{=** (palaceX 73. *83.337.759 
Gong Song. 433. 939 

(Meni OfBcer), 44* 
gfin&ke (musical notation). 127.1297 
Gongcheng (Henan). 876 

(mem; Merit ritual>. 89. *60. 449 
P. f 11.794.999. *277. See also dsMung: 
/uhic; fang shnna. fexda ig*. pwqnao; k«n 
tOKg miqgtu; m uvi; pay*; rtsnku; wugtog 
(ledgers of merit). 143, See also &ng 

Cciyguan taxki. 291. 435 
£?*£&**& (ledgers of merit and dement.t 
ico. 110. 266. 872. m2. See also fDtfgge 
Gongmu parish. 1275 
Gongyu Dai. 437 
Googzi. 608 

g*u (Encounter (hexagram)). 531. xjoi 
G ouqu shin (mount), 36* 733. 734 See also 
Maoshan 

Gourd. 56. *30.4*6. 524. 69B. 789. 888 
Goushi shin (mount), teas 
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Great Clancy, ice Taiqmg 
Great Clod. 6-7. 9*2 
Great Emperor uf the Eastern Peak see 
Dnngvue dadi 
Great One. ace Taiyi 
Great Price, see faifieg 
Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure, see 
Ungbao dafa 
Great Ultimate, see utjt 
Grotto Heavens, see dangnin 
Gu Fo 7 idrtahnt HaarAeeg Jang hua hsontan. 1x3 
Gu Huan 4 P B6t. 970.11B1.1148. 9 
Gu Kaizhi. s!U. 1125 
Gu Kuan£ 176. U2 

Gu L**£uan ziyun >\ntijiHgji. 3*4. 709.710, 

1268 

Gu SAuvsnlau cong/Au. 547. 7*8.961.1009. 1212 
Gu Xseguan& 1)09 
Gu Yuan. 1136 

guu (hexagrams). tt6t. See also Tngrams and 
hexagrams 

Guacang shan {mourn). 1019 
gu»iM (abbey). 73.107. 337.708.729 815 
guun (Contemplation [hexagram]). 551 
guan (observation. insight). tai. 432 $4. 766. 
801. See also Meditaoon and visualiza 
non: aeiguan 
Guan Qiujtan. 10S5 
Guan Yu. 236 .414 fj. S74, 1135. ra.11 
Guan zhenren. 1219 
Cuandi see Guan Yu 
gutinfu Cc ap and gown"; ritual vestments), 
4JT-57. See also Ritual vestments 
Gu*ingkcwg*i«£;i. 487*. 109S. nb 

Guung Huatgd 1 tatxuqgjt. irj7 
Guang liexxcn rAuatt. 1212 
GuuKgihmg 11. 389 714 
GuingrfcmgyzAt. 1212 

Guangcheng a. 287. US> 4 Pfa Biz. nw H73 
Guanghut. i^s 
Guanglmg (Jiangsu). 773 
Guangnng. 1115 

Guangwu d {Later Han emperor). 96. in. 

367.40®. 610 
Guangxn (Jiangxi). 626 
Guangwu. 177 

Guangzhou (Guangdong), ico. 222. 254* 

442f. 903. 72if. 770 
Guaxstisr /ing. 360 


Gu atuhe*£ Aijun |ue/Ai ?Aenjt^£ 874 
Guanytn : AvalokitesvaraX 236.383.592. 682. 

741. 794. 214 
Guanytn zs. 1169 
Gunotn zi. 160 

guunvuan (Ongrn of the Pass). 302.39* 
Guarxzhou (Shanxi). 1128 
Guinn. 5,771. H75 
guop ("breaths of hexagrams'*). 517 
Guarding the One. see shiuyi 
GuHnt Zkiyi runring 91 jtxfi*. 812 
Gufa yan£sk*n£ skisan re lAinuei. 349 
S*hmn Corphaned souls"). 344. 794. 9CO 
gui (demon, spent), 70.116. 153-54. 377. 413. 
453 6?. 521. 56x, IC94. See also Demons 
and spines; gun Hr* 
gun ("return*'), see "Return" 

Cut Ming. 9C9f 

guiin (’demonic arts'*}. 156. 459 9&4. 1232 
Guifu, 113 

Gutgu n. 460-61. 954 

Guiga rt. 185.460-61 

Gugi (Zhejiang). 364. 914. u89f 

Guilin (Guangxi). »» 

gulden (Gate of Dr meets). 584 

guuHen (demons and spints). 63,92. 4^9 458. 

See also Demons and spirits: gui 
Gum (Jiangxi\ 702 
GuczHang rAiniH. 461 
gutm ("demon trooper"), 18. 459 550 
Gufuag. 653 
Guo Gangfeng. 461 fa 
Guo Pu. 173. 533. 572. 692.1125.1147 
Guo Sichio, 1250 
Guo Xian. 367 

Guo Xiang, 264. 276.462 <>4.632.1141,1151. 

Q 9 «f. t} 02 .1308 
Guo Yicheng. 770 

Guodun manuscripts. 33.134.187. 3iif, 401. 
464 613, 740. 957 

guiviu (ritual of Passage, or Crossing). 868. 
*283 

gmvjsso (Crossing the Bndge). 

Guay*. 201.508 

Gushe (mount), 92. 885 

gujhm (Spint of the Valley), 466.1138 

Gushen zz 1146 

Gusu (Jiangsu). 875 

Gurnn canieng p. 332.467.785; /tjir. 46$ 
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guwrn ju (Old Text school), 1162 
Gu*m fon^lsi ji*g rhusn*. 7a 
(juwm fongku standing zka. 702 
Gtmrn ZHumvi canting q\, 262, 46V 69 ,1291; 

— 2 *«. 46 S 

Guxu shin (mount), 732 
Gymnastics. see dioyin 


HaeJcn&chteJ*rek. 191 
1 lagiography. 42 44. See liso entries listed in 
Synoptic Table of Contents* sec 11? 
Ha$&ome. 192 
Hat Rut. 14° 

J fax tang zHirang^ung. 469 70. 1142, 12c6 
Ifdufunf zktnrzn vulu. 205* 679.7«6. iic« 
Hxhjung cbuanJaa jl 205.7*0 
Haujun^ waulao jt, 205 
Haiskan^tyu,^ 

H Jitung, 303 

1 latyun, 1234 

Han Feizi, :m. 508 

Han Fein, 27. 4*9.740 

Han Kangbo. 1005 

1 Ian state, sec Cheng 1 Ian 

ltdn tidiuht xfcijhi. 49.4^-7*. 701. 98*. *217. 

(223.121B. 1241: Bm —. 47*. *238 
Han Wugudu. 1120 
Han WWi bicfuo dengminiji, 367 
Han WWi neixluum. 178. 366C 472. 898.1075. 

(12O 

Han Wtoii noizhman. 472. 89^ 

1 Ian Xiang. 221 
Han Xiangzx, 220! 

) Ian Yu. 139C 221. 631. ti2i 
Han Zhixhi. 151 
1 Ian Zhwifc 1196 

Han ZhceigSi. 220 21.1284 See also Zbongb 
Quin 

Han'guk togyo munhwa hakhoe South] 
Korean Associanrei of Taoist Culture \ 
*9* 

1 langu Pass. 492. 615.708.7*o. 1169 
Hangzhou (Zheoing), 174. 475.607.631, 706, 
741 44. 810. 924. iaco. iocs. ion. to66.1212 
Hanning (Hunan). 1211 
1 lansin gong. 726 *28 passim 
Hanson y*lu. 72a 
Hanson zayo*£. 71S 

ian (Coldfood Powder), 47} 


Honshu, 1 22 654. *263; holography 27.64. 

40$f. 5C^f. 597. 509. 651* 3^4. 1041. tt6& 1(74 
J fanning ^uinjuii la. 559 
1 lanzhreig. 16S. 550.644. 9»5. *2S2f. 1275 
Hao Datong. 474-77.579 814.1022.1024* 1*7* 

1 lao Weizhen. 9B 
Haceian guan. 1165 
) laotun Yuhuang shingh. 6] 

Haozhou 1 Henan), 1296 
1 le Daoquan. 47^76,538.1201 
Hejxgao. 205 
1 le junxian. 711 
He Longxung. 173. waff 
Hf Sl mt vm zhuan, 632 
He Shouzheng. 568ft 
HeTai.222 

He xiangu. 172. 220. 222. 954 
He Xju. 957 
He Yon. 473.80a 
Heyxnyang, 1x49 
He Zhryuan. 1x28 
1 le Zhxzhang. 120.476-77 
Healing. 81. 216. 240, 324. 416, 488. 677.940. 
njo.1x57; mini healing, 98. ijt. 586,97i. 
1247. See also Disease, Exorcism; Medi 
one 

Heart. 364.587. 624. 700, 856.1109. U3*. **J9. 
1158. See also Jamun: ihieggpng naitxin. 
xut; wu*i*; wuxtng 
Heart tutm, see Hrdoya suira 
Heaten, see nan 

1 leavens, see Dahio; jutlxtia; sanding; liisluVr 
turn. /txnj&thu run. sanlion and liunun. si 
zhtmgmin run 
Hebo, 477-79 

1 leda {Later I Ian emperor), 408 

1 leguan zi. 5 

Hegnan zu 185.508-9 

Heisha. 478-79. 724. 964 

i/mha fit (Black Killer Tahsman). 478.7x6. 

992 

I lelan Qizhen. 683 
Helmjmg, 786 

II til 62 . 69-71. 66 99 P '1 aim. 179 * 0 . 380-81. 

SW. W 667. 671. *75. 770. 1176. See iUo 
Jiyu. Frngdu; pn>»; Ten Kmp 
hdu C combining regtaurT). 1x85 
1 lelu (King of Wa\ 676. 97S. ii75 
Hemmg parish. 1274 
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Heming shan (mount/, n. <79.982. 1222 
1 lengshan (mount, 11 Lin in). 252,156. 4 to 
Si, 987. 1032. 1072.1143; n one of the Five 
Peaks, 72-73. 533.7*6-58 passnn. 1075 
Hengshin (mount. Shanxi). 72-71* 4*i Si, 
654.1072, X075 

Hengzhou (Hebei), 221. 1125 
knji ("union of breaths"). 173.410, 4 * 2 - 4 }, 
623. 925. iw. 1166. 1285* 

1 lermits and hermitism, ic8. 169.157.503-1, 
705-6, ico?. 1195. See also Asceticism 
1 leshing gong, 75. 79. n8, 229. 3X2,1U. 445 
Meshing zhingren. 199 
1 leshui (Yellow RiverX 603 
nau. a IB* *f! 4(, WO 91. 616. Ml 61 
Htwa ySBduv qwiyi. ic» 
f feue* zAen^TUJ ji. 1059 
1 lexagnms. sec Trigrams and hexagrams 
Highest CUrity. see Shangqing 
1 iinayina. 793 
Jf<mrfu?xkmrf*feit. 192 
1 long Kong. 125. 118. 170. 723. 727. 794. 826. 
tew. 1277 

1 long Mai, 149. *76. 178.336, 712. 7T5.774. 882, 

992 

1 long wnga hui (Red Swastika Saoety). 338 
HaHg'tn hngp zAeujun miacjing, 486 
Htnf'fn hngp zkxjun ihuki, 486 
ifjMg’m zAexjux rhai>t. 4S6 
1 long en zhenjun, 87 
ifimghie vuunbi sku. icoi 
1 longluo nan (Red Cancpy Heaten). 213 
ffjugiiitgji. *19. 427. 431.48 ? St, nSif 
fusion (Red head), 69.146.161.416. »9.9*5. 

1071-72.1x23. See also hngtfu and irabi 
Aanguti and uutek {Red bead and Black 
head). 414.4 SS-w> 1297 
1 longwu {Ming emperor), 164. 2C5.324.974. 
*294; and Tatxsm, 693.1052.1234. I2*9f. 
126c 

Mongu (Ming emperor). 694 
1 longyang tiao (Teaching of Red YangX 214 
Hangzhou (Jungxii. 822 
Hou Hdnshm, 156. 408. 417. *o«9. H77. 
Houcheig pinsh. 1275 
kcuskag (Saint of the Litter Age). 493.49*. 
5B1.863.908 

Jtoujfir^j daojiin heji. 97.490.491 ^2. 581. 


k>«ruin (postcelestial). 85.127. 485.1163. Sec 
also xijtfua and Kcvtijn 
Houm 999 
Hlday* surra, 22.6*4* 
ku (gourd), see Gourd 
1 lu Daojtng. 1210 

Hu Huichao, 502, 56*. 570.572.691.981.1x24. 
1126 

Hujmgde. 744 
Jfu sAearamg jueg, 142 
Hu Tianhi. 1128 
1 lu Wcnhuan, 269C 336 , use 
Hu Y*i. 269, idHo, 1x19 
hid {transformation), see Change and trams 
formatxin 
Huajt, 477 
Hua Quo. rjoj 
1 lua Tuo. 270.116,1x53 
l luagai shin (moum). ic* 353 . 479 . 821. 99 oi 
kufihu (“conversion of the barbarians*'), 124. 
816.833. ixu. xt 88 . Sec also "Conversion 
of the barbarians* 

ifttlAu.ling, 98. 142. X44. W 393. 492 94. 615*. 
1170 

Huai River, 251 

Huitnan tonghe jk. 495- See also iiuji&n zt 
Huinun region. 131 
Htutnan wunhi. 219. 477 
ifumart zi, 1*1.183. 344.455 v*. to loaxt 
'syncretism.** 5. 20; on the Dio, icc£ on 
cosmology. 133; on cosmogceiy, 698.1159; 
an cosmography. 70,59*. 882. 910.1193; 
on 'resonance/ 114; on the sunt and the 
realized sure, 561. 862. B8 d. 941.1175; on 
self cultivation, 871.95*. 1x49; on the cm 
bryonir development. 85, 229. on other 
subjects. 271. 536. 603. 649. 822. 843. See 
also Liu An 
Huiming (Anhui X 261 
hidn ('return.' reversion), see 'Return" 
htdnian (Reverted Elixir), 256.498-5012, 557. 

5B8. 670. 945 . 1 « 4 . 1194 
Iftoxndsn fuming ptax. 1144.1191 
HmeJdnjffue. 1194 
iftornddnjiitYCgezAu. 1194 
i/iueJan nnAtsng 7m yecshi, 767 
Hua^isn zkcngxusm fun. 1278 
) l u andi (Later Han emperor). 96.43*. 621. 
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Antsmlu (retreat, enclosure). 476 • ro- r. 7i9t 
Si* 1189. UC6 
Huing Bicbing. 365 
1 iuing Chao, 30, 385. 3S7.757.1099 
Huing Chengshu. 7*6f 
) filing Chuping, 271 
Huing Chuqi. 271 
1 filing Gongjtn. iS4f. 318. 890 
Huing Gocigwang, 1S5 
1 fuing Lio (Yellow (Emperor] and Old 
(MuterlX 5. 20.132.1&3.495. 595. P* *o. 
738. 873.937. xi62.1175. *299; and govern 
rant. 46J. 799; and Liozi. 61 
1 filing Lsngwei, pi 3, 896 
Huing Riujie. 1293 
1 filing Shang. 1252 

Huing Shurahen, 317. pi 4. 630. 804. 80s 
1 filing Wenqtzi& 969 
Huing Yixuan. 31S 

1 filing Yurnji. 967ft 57tf. 69if. I2fli. 214 
Huing Zhengyuan. 950 
Huing Ziru. 558f 
Huing Zongo, 811 
1 iuingbo shin (mount). 259 
hmMagAi zh Ax* (Way of Yellow and RedX 
1286 

Huingdi (mythical mler). 345.387.419. p# 
513. *7 7. 678. 822. 896.980.9B1.602f; ruler 
m eariy antiquity. 13. 829.836.1254; and 
Laaza (or LaojunX 5.325. 397.551. 615.975: 
and Chtyou. 455. 1016. 1075. ii73.' ai*J Chi 
song zi. 272; and Guangcheng a. 457ft 
and Xuannu. 1136ft in Taoist higtogra 
phy r 654. 684; and alchemy*. 4^7. See also 
Huang Lao 1 HuangSao jun 
HtkiKgJi kashtyt 1195 
i/» td*£di bmhtyt nsnixnf ruanrv ju/ie. 767 
J/iki«£di /k Cfcidi. 1175 

H*i*fi1i jUbitny ihcxAxnjinfjue. 424.5X9 552. 

5B9f. 641. 697. *49.943.945 
Htoi*fdi Unfshou imjf. 1137 
HtoimfJi aei/ing. 75. IJi. 315. 393. 4C5. 432. 459. 

505. fc*-7, 763. Btx. not 
HtoimfJi shorn s&nzi Xtanmi jing. 11x7 
H*i*$ii njmg. 509 

1 fuangfu Mi t99 4*0,473. 507. im. 1300 
Huingfu XL 251 
1 iuinggang (Hubei). 971 
Htoiffhefii. 132 


1 luinghe Ion 714 

tuuntfi (August Ultimate). 1058 

jindan fiuh&n zhe»psn gauAnt 
faunnang hiajoaa. 213 
H*i*xji)invki. 876 

1 fuangjn (Yellow Turhans), see Yellow Tur 


1 fuangjn parish. 1275 
HuangUo. see Huang Lao 
) luingUo jun. 62. 613.1264 
Huanglao zhongji jun. 614 
Jitosrfiy jiuyouiuio wn'it >rrhai nJi yt, 592 
taught zhai (Yellow Register Retreat). 160. 
248. 448, 6*6. 751. 794. 870.977, 992. 

ice*. 1297 Sec also Jtafu a fun; ynlu zh*t ; 
zhai 

H*i*ffu zhatyi. 386. 577. 8a*. 9x0 
tafingp,’ (Yellow Dime), 224.361.1x38. X15B 
lt*l»ph*. til. 57S. *6*1 
1 iiungung shin (mount). 692 
Huangnan, 193. 93X 

1 luangtun dao (Wiy of Yellow Heaven), 151. 
214 

HtoirfTtiin shitnfqtngfiAfko Jijmn hngsta 


Juisngnng (.'Yellow Coun). 302.362,511. 621. 
624.777. 932.1138 

J/Mwjrmjfjirtjr. 341. J44. 356. ;u 14, 624.651. 
699. 984. X03I. 115X. X163. 1X91. X2CS. 1197 . 
on the inner gods. 78. 8s. 767,77o; on the 
. 303; on medititxin. xsB; 1 


men tines, 2*1.332, 685.1119 
i/»M4gnngjinjf jte. 332 
J f tuagriitg try ing jmg, 512 
J/kUNgnng nnpng unadmf Inijii b*mr tv. 269. 
699. *c8c 

Htoinftuif neying yMjtng zku. 68 s 
Htoimfttrtf w&prfjixf. 512.1233 
HtoiMfCtnf wuzsnf hufu fw. 269 
1 luangung yuanwing 855 
taujuy binu* ("returning the essence to re¬ 
plenish the brain**). 314 iy, 563.1187 88 

ifuiin r hi. 1154 

tasnni ("reverting to Eirydness**). 689. See 
also luiAS&m fcuiiHXK 
Htoimy+om pun, 895 
Htoinyud* ski. 3P 
Htoinzhzn j 1. 1012 
Huanxhen xunsheng, jrfi6, 954 


i/ux.nrtoit xid/uhea/fk ma yuan/ijur. 24*. 269. 

913 , 64 * O99 995 . no* 

Huashan\inoui«). 72. 257.270. p6 r. 705. 
712.1072,1075. uu 

to**ton(Body of Mamfestation.nir nuiiuxkdvs). 
21,264 

HttukU' nc,p 7 -tS 
1 iuiyan Buddhism. 352. 520. 926 
469f. 52cf. 600 

1 luarang Grotto I leaven, 734. *264 
Hoayang guan. 969 
i/wnung gwrhi. 9*o. 1055 
J/*i>ung Td» yinptjU 556. 

1Inarm (Shaanxi). p6 
Huayuun (Shaanxi}. 929 
1 lugang a, P9 20.3 A*1290 
Hugong. 416-17. WB 
1 luguo taipmg Pantao gong. 783 
ton (lay aunoiticcu 1.73- nof. 8x4. iota 
hut (praffl, wisdom). 688.1101 
l lui Dong, 950 

1 limb (Ming onperor). see (unwen 
toufrng ('whtriwintT me<btaucei method). 
296.955 

Jfafotg Hunhe Ayi 2*1 fa. 297 
1 iixbua. 992 

Hmmin/ jiAf. pt> u. 689.1050 
1 luineng. i /a nit 
Hairi. 76j 

I luizian feng (pan of Nanvue). 733 
Huixxnp, 155.690 

II in yuan. 717.7*9.725 
ffeufcitjt** 

) luizhou (Guangdong). 294.72af 
Huizong (Northern Song emperor), 996; 
and Taoism. 65.172. 241.480.568. 6po. 

714. 742. 756. 950. IC29. 1x24.1183.1197. 
*22fi£ and the Taoist Canon, 30. 291.155. 
95*. 989. tisxft and Shmxuo. 889!. 1017; 
and Lm Lrngsu. 396. 459 657ft «tnb 
uted texts. 127. 24*. 443. xx*4 identified as 
Changsheng dadx. 2477 and Buddhism, 

164.713 
1 lulling. 769 

Muming shin (mourn). 1222 

kun (celestial iou(siX 21* 647.651. 662. 794. 

951. See also tom and pa 
kun and jv* (relrsnal soul[s) and earthly 
»oul|sD. 69-70,79. 85. M. 224. 4*8 60. 


PJ ij. 677. 68x. 697.958. xoBi. lie 1. See 
also Hu 

tomckntg ('confused and yet complete'; in 
chnateness), 524. 553 
Huncheng (appellation of Laos). 617 
tomdimrchaoO.22.j2j it. 974. **27. **59. iy*X 
and ontolcgy or cosmogony 49. 210. 597. 
1041,1192,1193; m alchemy. 361.424.69B. 

n$2 

1 iundun. 353. 52} 24. 698.1x38 
tomlin ("chaos"). 524. 649 
1 lunyuan (Chaotic Ongin [nmal traAricmp. 
625 

1 lunyuan (Shanxi). 481 
HuxyudM dajpng. 1132 
1 lunyuan huon$di. 1296 
i/nxjwjA middling. X132 
Htmy+ia shtnjjt. 427. pj a 6 . 6 x 6 .652, 683. 
1x22.1x88 

tortom (fire phasing}. 59. J57.p6- Ji; in wai 
lira. 301.1004.1082; m neidcn. 50. 361. 364. 
557. 670. 753. 765.77®. 807. **44. *288 
touya .'householder pnest). jjj 
1 luohn xianren. 1196 
toWing(firebe*Xi3a-jj 
itafinggc. 318 
Hturtn xinfa. 270 

1 luoshan (mourn). 442. 480.333-34.756. *073 
Huyun 6M 

1 luzhou (Zhepang). 384.7c6.752 
Huzi. 1044 

Illness, see Disease 

Immortals and immortality. 91-93. See also 
entries listed m Synopoc Table of Con 
tents, see. U.2 and sec. II.7 
liKerue. see Incense burner; jtitxiang 
Incense burner 573. 385, 10S. 126. x6o, M69 9*. 

1276 See also j&&; jWsc Aaxlu 
India, 14* 44 passim. 533 36. 382. 492f, 847. 
926. *114. **49.118* 

Infant. 297. 3*5, 59* 626. 648. 73*. 871. **93. 

See also chirr, ying’er 
Initiation. 16-17. See also Ordination and 
priesthood 

Inner destscs. 38. 76-79. fa 44. 1*8-20. See 
also Meditation and visualization 
Inner nature, see rag 
Intention, sec yi 
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Intestine, an. 767.107* 

‘Inversion." see tiuir.Lts. ‘Return”; tJtun 
2nd Hi 

IshrnfV. 193. 234*. 4x0. fV, 79i, W, 994. «17. 

n$t, QOO 
Islam. 96 

Jade Emperor, see Yuhuang 

Jide Sovereign, see Yuhuang 

Jade Wxncn, see >unn 

Japan. 190. r*2 *6. 241. 2*9. 3B1--83. *75. 619. 

775.1036, till. See also isfuep?. kadi in 
71 (‘mechanism"; activating force>.536 /7. 

xcoi. 1224. See also xuxfi 
Jt ("traces.* outer manifestations';, 463. ipS. 

See also hen and ji 
Ji Chang. 244 
J1 Dakui. 41s 
Ji Han. 44a 
Jt s umrA s u n. 330 
Ji Zhshen. 27B. 07 3* 

Ji Zizun. 4C7 

Ji’an (JiangnX 504. 1046. 1246 

Jia Shanxiang, 477. xx33 

fiajt (Spinal Handle). 391. 835. TO 

Jiajing (Ming emperor), 42B. 87^. 97if 

nun (gradual (awakening]). 26 

pan (sword). 559-62. Sec also Swords 

Jian Bing, wf 

Jianchang (Jiangxi). 73a. 1017 

Jiandi. 1136 

Jianfu gong. 798 

pan£ batka (Taming the White Tiger), 779 

Jiang Fang. xr*4 

Juxng Huai ytmt In. 1123 

Jiang Shuyu, 127, fit. 930, 1066 

Jiang Wesqiao. 57* 

Jiang Yan. 1 290 

Jiang Yibiao. 467 68 

Jiang Yuanring. 340.142I. 345.7X7.961 

Jiang Zongymg. 249 

Jiange (Sic hu a n X 479 

panj&nx (Crimson Palace). *2 624. 85*. 932. 
uco. Sec also ifjicin 

Jiangnan region. 95.215. jts. 44?. 663.63*f. 7°3. 
707.714. 72k 8*7f. 858.1167.1290; alchemi 
cal tractions. 519.941.1003,1231.1305 
Jiangning (Jiangsu). xSo.694 
panpJun (‘calling down the demes"). rjS 


Jtangwang. 4B6 
Jianitn (Fujian), xto 
Junumg. 970. ta*0 
Jiankang (Jiangsu), 718.924 
Jtanning (FXijianX 503 
Jianrj n. 43.373 

Jianwen (Mmg emperor). 1239. xi94 

JuniM/i. 7*o 

panxin^C seeing one's lBuddha )nature‘), 5*8 
panzkai (inspector of the Retreat). 930 
I unzhang Palace. 789 
Jianzhou (Sichuan). 946 
pae (Offering ritual), in. 1*3.180.192. yA. 
353.139- 44. *77. 7*7.959. 999. 1C*2 U 97 
and local communities. 109 169. 328: and 
popular religion. 146.1*9. 214. *259; 2nd 
shau 1217: and the Taoist 'cuisines,' 279; 
m the Taout Canon. 322.677. 680. 975. 
ic6a 1180.1203. See also toibiap; hunsHm 
Jaozhang; fabtacr. Jr ndntjf. /ungsAra; juian. 
ktnptung, kuiian dajior. pudu; landtao; 
5*41. uexiuia; wugimg; xwgifja; zhmgjuia 
Jiao Hong. 27** 720.1324.1299 
JiaoJingzhen, 306. 9x3 

Jiao ssxAm£ r km wot wufi zkm£/i motgwn fa 
fvrhmg >t. *77.1237 
Jiao Sw. 220 
Jiaohuaju 277.1023 
Jiaoran. 242.104! 

Jiaozhi (Vietnam), 293 
/us km (the twenty first day or year of the 
sexagesimal cycleX 98.377.49X. 667. 881 
J taxing (Zbe/iang). 268. 6 y> 

Jibo. 419 

Jichou shan (mount). 384 
pt (fcalpa). 54/ 46 See also kalpa 
pc (praxpts). 546 48. See also Preccpa 
Jie Xi*. 626 
Jie Yu. j*3 

pcjir (Untying the Knots). 450 

pep C energy nodes'*). 58. 2x0. 3?6. 482. 527 

pjt n Mini (ritual formula). 117.193. 549.609 

Jijm Peak (pan of Maoshan) 6S9 

pjtm (liuDooerX tB. 145.148. t 68 . 327 . jp--p. 

839 982 86 pusszm. io*f 
yimingzhmg, 9C9 

Jin Yimzhong. 181. 318.9*9f 997- See also 
fw &ae djfi 

Jm zhenren ytilu. 1200-1 


Jin Zhiyang. 1246 

Jinm (Fujian). 534 

Jinan (Shandong). 124 

)inb\ /tng. 7Dif 

Jinh kngfcujWg. 701 

Jmh quutton£jmc, 701, ir->4 

Jinh wu xisajfa qi.1167 

Tinhuio {Presentation of the Memorial), 106. 

541. 9 i 3 .1217. See also taiftuii? 

J inch eng (Gansu). 691 

* "don (Golden Elinr). 22. yp -yf. 558. 691.895. 
982. ic8i. 1082,1206.128). See also A1 


JmJm Jj zhi a. ^ 

JinJ»sn p. 536. 807. B23.1118.1191 

;mdui doo (Way of the Golden Elixir). 7*2 
jiitio* 4x>tf0. 262. 55?. J5?J8. 936; hexiOM 
2A1. 2*2. 557*. — t«t 262. 557*. 7*7*. — *is» 
fsii. 262 557.7M 
JinJdMjiryae. 426 
JmJj* pnbi qiant**i 702 

;i«^i*;iu2hotjf pan. 404 
jiitio* nhn 21. 332.350.404. yr8-.ro. 691. 785. 
1081.1221; — cr/nM. 559; —Jie. 532.559. 

— 2**. 559 
JinJdn Hftds. 556 
hndm ysxojuc, IC47 
>«*&* >\nrAe»x /to. 4Q4 
Jut 4 m rhe^fi duq»*nt. 262 
Jindian, 1052 

(essence). 16.302. 835. 834. 885.1081. 
uco 2 passim, 1279: life germ. 85.1192. 
126s 1291; seminal essence. 113. 4C9. 5M. 
778; and breath or pneumo. 75. 39L 5U. 
771. 812: and the elinr. 424. 498 99. 582. 
698 Sec also fcttfljmf huuttjtqt qi. and 
/tost; luin/mg hooq:; yuon/ing 

effulgence), 229.5«. 56o. See also 

fcojwg 

pn& (mirror). 559 Aa. Sec also Minors 
Ji^g (quiescence), see dong and pt\£ 
pn& (scriptures). 24-26.26 28 
Ting. 41. and shrw (essence, pneumo. aixi 
spint), i)4. 265. 4x0. Bi v 854. 856. 
922.1109. tut. in aeufiM. 79. 8*. Ht. 557. 
700. 7*3 ^4. 8S4. 128), 1287-88 
Jing Pang. 527 

Jingai shan (mourn). 347.706. 74B 
Jxniai xiedcng. 705.74«. ico» 


jingdr LhuanJexi to. 244 
Jmgdi (Former Han emperor), 505. 508 
Jm/dion ihtwcn, 462 
Jinggangxhi (Vajrabodhi), *di 
J ingtm xhenren. 1031 -32 
pi\g!uo (conduits). 430, y6f-6* r 812.1288 
Tmgnvsi (conduits). 565. See also jutgiao 
Jingmen 'Hubei). 454 

Jingming dao (Pure and Bright Way). 21,140. 
2C4. 34)f. 425.767-71.627. 660. 873. m2. 
1199.12111. See also fwgwungrAongxioo 
quorun*; Liu Yii; Liu Yuanran; Xu Xun 
Jingming fa (Pure and Bnght Ritual}. 567 69 


Jingming zkongxiao dao (Pure and Bnght 
Way of Loyalty and FUuiity). 567.57L 
m2.1124.1295 

;ingmi«g rhongxxsr quomfia. 567ft T7I-7J. 693. 
875.1126.120c 

pn£sk* ("quiet chamber"), see yingsto 
pnidii rquxt chamber*'). 21.73. 356.500. 
5fl-75. 642. 955.1196.1276.1285; and early 
Tlanshi dao. 108. 1091 
pn£ski (Scripture Master). 19.12)7 
pnpdn (Purification of the Altar). 599. 1253 
Jingu dong. 706 
Jutguui yuj*jjuc. 1023 
Jingyang (1 lubes or SKhuan). 1125 
jtMgyi xuanwtn, 205.628 
Jingzhao (Shaanxi). 712 
pn£zw (quiet sitting). 575-76.796 
Tinhaa (Golden Flower), 286. 401 
Jrnkas Ckucmx shamht. 271 
JuikMS cAcugh danjw£ Jirhi. 273 
Jinhua shan (mount), 271 
Jinkua yqtnf, 287. 297 
Jinhua xhenren. 249 
jniji (taboos), 576-7I. See also Taboos 
Jinjiang (Putun). 329.786 
JinJtaxf hscjiLsn zurchmg. 21) 

Jtnkou parish. 1275 
Jinlian tang. 923 

JtnkMM rhcngzJMgji. 578-7?. 813. ttx8. biogra 
phy of Donghu* dijun. toiS; biography 
of Zhongh Quin. 220.1284. biographies 
of Quanzhen masters. 712. 923. ion. 687 
Jinhsn rUcngzknig xwnyuan xi j«yrimu>t. 579. 
1018 

lining (Jiangsu). 281. 368.715> 745 
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jmU ikai (Golden Register Remit), jtu. 911. 
1026. 1197. See Also hm&mjja rhui; \nlu rhit 
zhat 

Jw2m zkdi qaan yi, 5&o. 5*4. 97 * 

Jin men (Quemoy). 15x7 
Jinmmg Qizhen. 421 
jinnu. 1120 
Jinqi (Jungn), 1127 

Jinquc dijun. 49*. fii 82. 863. 908. 958.1263 
)*** mmymm Tatskmg Uyjm bashiyi kua 

(ubff, 6c*-7 

Jinshan pai (Gold Mountain branch (of 
Quinzhenl), 611.1244 
Juuhtmjtyao. 137 
Juuhi hi wsyiu shu jxu, 300 
/trunk. 2*3. M2, 635.7X3. ”32 
Jiiumj fivzAu ling, 582 
/truuj huzJiu yin, fUA}. 634. 900. 99cf 
Jintai guan. 1234 

pntm (Sealing the Akar). & 930 

Jin tang (Sidiuan), 787 

Jinnan guan, 691 

Jin ting Grotto-Heaven. 1029 

jtnwaijU (New Text scbool.X *3*. nfif 

Jinn (JtangxfX 425 

Jinnan Princess (Gold Immortal), 19,123* 
Jtunsn rkengiun. 520.6S8 
pnxhing (ahering incense), 73. pc/. 642. 

827, 839. 1091 

(Golden laqooc), 193. *99. 499. *?, 

893. 946. l«M, 1194 
yirtyrjmg. 444. «. 643. 94!. 1002 

Jmyuji 7 JO 

Jinrun shan (mount), 929 

(Registration Master). 19.1237 
/itong (spins medium), see ring ta 
Jim Tangdui. 190.113. 406. 47*. *J8.*063.1225 
Jiaccng tunxirt fa. 646 
/mrltnt (Nine Mociarchs). 247.795 
jiurfong (nine worms), see tsnrhon^: .cun^Ai 
and fiu&oni 

pudan (Nme Elmrs; ninefold elinr), 863.946. 
**37 

fiadtmpag, 424f. r*3*^o. 943. t*37". and the 
Tailing tradition. 444. 5*7.94*. IC02; 
commentary. 498 ^9 5*9.552. 643. 697. 
* 49 . 945 

pudmg (nme tnpods\ 387 

pujyni (Nine Palaces). 68.224.482. 483 84. 


597.738. 869. 957. *264. of the upper 
Jdnlidm, >32. 356. 775~77. 864. 9*9.91* 
Jiugong ahan (mount). tooB 
firnkusn jimfja muiojuf. 256 
;ndaun £ Bn«. nn 

Jiuku lunzun. 62, 449, mj. 794 .795 

Jiuling Taizhoi Yujnjun. 1164 

Jiusuo shin (mount), J74 

^urwn (Nine Heavens). 86, jgy+ 4 . 604. 648. 

777.890. Bp. Mi. 93*. 955 
Jiutson coifang shizhe. 726 
Jiutson Leizu. >83 

jmnanzhm (Retreotof the Nme Heavens). 1216 
Jiutson zhenming dosheng. 630.1209 
Jiuzion shan (mount). 1252 
Jiuyang zangzhen gang. 1017 
Jimysia zinym mi&png. 1109 
Jluyc* (Nine Shades). 88.792 
Jiuyvk hxraJ nn>w mi&fto£. 1109 
Jimyvu chan. 793 

jtuyeu That (Retreat of the Nme Shades), 1216 
jnizhm (Nme Real Men). Si. 594 
Jiuzhen dong (part of Nmyue), 755 
Jiazftc* zft«mgjing. 86. 219. m 95. 865 
Jimzhrm rrtcng nngjiin^ihmg shntiiin/ae. 594 
Jimzhemg la. >49 

JimzhmdM Aiumdin jtn£ yvojur. 1250.1273 
JiuzAmjm liuzhu jftmxwrt jutAin jmg. 9*9 
Jixia academy. 134. 5oB. 1175 
Jixian (HenanX 960.1096 
Jtxian yuan (Academy of Gathered Worthies). 
ni3. UJ6 

pxvtg (pole star), see Pole star 

Jiyang lou. 365 

Jiyang parish, 1275 

Jxyy n daosku, 425 

Jiyy n dicgpi doe mu stziung, 1212 

)\y\ n rHmgdm* Mia skiqi z/ung. 425 

Jiyuan (Henan). 1339 

Jtzang. 252. 273. *UL 1309 

Jizhou 'Jiangxi). 1245 46 

Jizu daozhe. 748 

Jizu shan (mount). 706.1144 

Ju Jiusi. 255 

/utfitlum (Curtain raising). 416 
Juana. 287. 855. 919 

;ucm»i ("rubrical mstnictsoos*; ‘'points (ruled 
by) msmicncms*}. tax. 899901 poszzn 


Juexiu gong. zixi 
)uryi)xas. 127 
julou (Vietnam). 44) 

Juhi (Hefcei). uj6 
Junruin yartf an zhnytng. U69 
Junyi (Henan). 1246 

Jupiter. 154. 3*8. 366.104a. See alio Pnr Plan 
eti 

Juiong (Jungju). an. 440.442.86c. 1115.1147. 
*295 

Juxhan parish. 1275 


Kaifcng (HenanX 251. mi. TO. 6 *. « 7 i. 

7U. 729. 7-4. I«2, 1024.I2«6. 1152 
k*>pu*i (Opening the Ught). 415. l«*. 598 
Kaihua zhen)ix&. 1269 
k jiHuang (Opening Luminary). 50. 545 
Xailiaa img. 75. 4*4. 524. 597 9«. 615. 1163. *205 
kuatong Minglu (Opening a Road m the Dark 
ness). 89. jot 
Kjimjbxi*. m 600 
Xjjysxn btna ?asg jujg. 227 
Kaiviin dt*Un& nut. 830 
Koiyuan d&ccang. 29-30, 829.83031 
Kaiyuan gong 1135 

*»***«. 4* 98. 297. 376.39£ 398. Uf 4*, 667. 
672f. B28. Bo. 88 rf 

hm and h (Water and Pire (tngrams or hexa 
gramsl). 202. 527. 536. 564. 6*7.700.763. 
1082.1C95. not, not. 1131. *139 
Kang Senghui. 17B. 664 
Kangcang a, see Gengsing n 
Kangfeng ». 887 
Kangcang a. see Gengsang n 
Kangu laoren, 69* 

Kangwang (King of Zhou). 7x0 
Kangxi (Qtng emperor), 437.728.1136.1160. 
1212 

Kan jiang (Hunan). 728 
kiozk&fii (’ method of inspecting and sum 
mooing*), 983.952. 990 
kam*. 70, *>. 9?f. 142. x66.352. 487. 874. 9*3, 
9*7. IW »C55. *286. i|ic 
kf (aide, rule). 6oo 
Kehan dadi. 247 
Keng san mangmang. 245 
ikr>t (ritual codex: 'rules and observances"). 
600-J, 869 

Khublai khan (Yum emperor). 380; and 


Taoism. 383.503.626.706. 960.1096. mi 
123*. 1243.1259: and the destruction of 
the Taoist Canon. 30. U3. *64. 636. Br6. 
9*6. **29 

Kidneys, 362. 6«8. 700. 7 ?o. 779. Bn. 856.1059. 
uot. lies, t*3*. nj9. 1*93- Sec also mi*£ 
men. w uzang 
Kim Kagi. 191 
Kim Ssiip. 191 
’Kitchens.** see diu 
Hrid.351 

'Knoa of death." 8sfc in. 287. 594.862«* 
piuim. 9» 

Koguryfi. 190 
Kiayd. 190.7*1 

fe'ng (Emptineo). 142. 184. 554.1042I Stt alio 
«< 

Kreig Dezhang. 929 
Kong Qiu, 132 
Kong Yingda. 533. *3>7 
kenfguan (obserration of empunes5\ 454. 
766. 8ot 

Korea. 190-92.4*6.1036 

hishrn. 194. 446 47- See also ga^jnr* 

Kou Qianzhi. 9. *02.127. 373.427. 5*7.5*>. 

601 -a, 918.1286; and the Northern Tian- 
shi dao. 62.*63. 657.710. 869. 980. 986; and 
the Yinfu jmg. 641. **78 Sec also Ueptn 

Kou Zanzhi. 602 

Koimga. 803. see Zheng Chenggong 
Koya san (mount X 193. *051 
Kozan jt. 1298 
kjdmjyan. 248 
Ksitigarbha. see Dizang 
Kuinglu (Jiangxi). 688 
Krnxing. 1034 
Kukai. 193 

Kuxnano (Japan) 1121 
Kuxnirajiva. 601. 664 

knM (Earth (tngram or hexagram]). 364. 536. 

IC5B. See also qua and k*n 
Kunlmg (mythical mountainX sec Kunlun 
Kunlun {mythical mountain). 76,457. 323- 25 
paisim. 6cu 4. 6*7. 681. 767.777. 790 . 898. 
1019.1207; axis or center of the world, 

224. 605. 864; residence of Xtwang mu. 
271.388.653. 803. ***9 20 passim 
Kunlun gong. 603 
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Kunlun xu (mythical mountainV. see Kunlun 
Kunming (Yunnan;, <**4, 

Kunqiu {mythical mountain), see Kunlun 
Kunyvjnpng 426.728 
Kw6n Kftkjung 191 

la festival, t22 1029- See also wall 

Labyrinths, 1075-77 passim. tioj 

Lan Cadie. 22off. 688 

Lan Feng, 599 

Lan Yuanbai. 271 

Lang (Sichuan), tail 

Langfeng dian 1 Langfeng Peak). 6oi 

idtttfxin (a gemstone and an elixir), soy, 68nf. 

946 

Langnng. 112s 
Langran zi. 954 

Langya (Shandong). x** 4JJ. 6J7. 9 U 

Lao Dan. 611, 613. See also La o n 

Laojun. see Lanai 

Usptn hvhiyt hud tn. 6C6-7 

LuiMtt hunivi hud tushus. 494. 616 

Usptn Han hud mippng. 97. X15 

Us tun crshhjt jie, 1088 

Usptn mngzhas fx. 562 

Us pin m anpu vudlur. 526 

Usptn akiu* yihn 5aahs pc, 17.116. 148. 413. 547. 

601 9, 984. tic 6 

Laojun tai, 38) 

Usptn yimcrngpepai, 17.126. 609 10. 657. 1286 
Usptn zdM, 6:6 
Usptn zks+g jwg, 624 
Laolu tang. 208 

Laoshan (mount), ics. 128. 6 jo* 11.705-6.1212 

Laoshan (Shandong). 1122 

Laosheng sh an (mount). 6to. Sec also Laoshan 

Uffskt bet . 6:6 

Uszt, see DaoJr jutg 

Laoza {or Laomn). 611 16; and datyta. 5 and 
iaajuia. 9C in the Taoist pantheon, p. 

268. 84). 1264.1270: primordial deity 75*. 
597.611. 851: inner deity; 8* and 1 luangdi. 
505. 5*>6.553. 2nd Xu jia. 1x22-23.2nd the 
Eight Immortals. 220; Rong Chengs stu¬ 
dent. 822: transformations. 115.137. 250. 
264.366.458. 811.9x0; transmission to Yin 
Xi. J&4*7to. 806.1168-70; revelatxms to 
Zhang Dicing 13 14. &•. 94.153 54. 307. 
525.479. 702 3. 798. 86* 982L 1222.1258; 


other reflations. 226.397. 547 . 5*2. 601. 
6o§. 1054; in the Zhtungzt, 1298; in the 
VVSinmg xi. ic6o, and Chinese thought. 
i»f. 275C and Ungbao. 445. 666f; and 
Looguan, 708-9; and Quanzhrn. 579; and 
Zhei dadao. 686; and alchemy, 424.5»6; 
and iteiian. 26 af. 645. 785; and medita 
non. 302-3; and seif cultivation. 954; and 
Taoist ritual iy>. 282. 400; and grate- 
securing wntx. 88 ; and the Tang ruling 
house. 96. 127. X63.385 87 passim. 488. 
546 .943 44 1022.1142: and the 'Corner 
ooo of the haxbarians.~ utf. 492 94 . 1099; 
cults. 6rf. 107C hagiography. 654. 800. 833. 
1222. attributed texts. 219 340 . 344 . 8 ox. 
94B, 1041.1052. 1114,1273 See also iXiade 
png: Hunyuan sKmgii; Kaitusn jmg; Lao 
Dan; Usptn hirtovt hua m; U an hstthad 
png. Uozt mi ng. Liozt zksmgptg Li Er. Li 
I long; fta&Rgzkudn 
Larzi hntyi. 626 

Uszt huwAudymg. 276.230.45B. 617 19.644. 
1019.1230; and Taoist messtamsm. 97. X13. 
147; and the deification of Laozi. 75,393 
Uszt Unhang &ng zksagj*' 75* nS. 199 452. 

6C9 27. 1103, IU7 x*39 
Uszt htuku middling, 96.98 
Uszt mmg. 303, 6 2 t 22 
Uszt 1 fulUr. 526 
Uszt 3 had wurhu jingzhu. 1051 
Uszt tmgj t. 1161 
Uszt Xl agsr zhu, see A'idng 'rr 
Uszt zhsngpng. 7 8. 83.97. xiB. 303. 614 ay. 

1163. tac*, 1207. 1266. ta*o 
Uszt zhm. 65B 
Later Heaven, see hsuium 
Lay assoaations. 119-11. Sec also hut 
Lead and Mercury. 203.525. 700. 974: in 
»uu£x* 30t. 319.552. 589.1003! m nnian 
764. 835. 895.9C6. not, 1105 m3.113* 
Legalism, 5 20. 132 34 passim. 138C 495 98 
passim. 508- to passim 
Lei Shizbong, 318.6xf. 1145 
Le1SKj1.485.6a6 

Leibu (Thunder Ministry). 2C5. 628.630 
lafa (Thunder Rites). 14* 189, 225.399. 4*>. 
627 29.795. 954. ion. 1164. and Shenxaao. 
65* 752, 889 90,1017. 703. 804; and netdan. 
1x7. 255.770.2016; masters. 204. 625.76of. 
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7S6. H15. >013. * c66. 1149 1246’. texts. 3*7. 
52S. *79 

Lnfd )uua plan. 62 8 
Uigoog. 187.629 

Leishen (thunder deities). 627. 619- & 


Lctsht h»owcn£ 1209 
Ltishmo, 329 

fcuiig (Thunderclap). J17. W. 615. 627.752- 
S04.1016.1017 
letting sszhi. 193 
Leinngy*jirtg. 62B. 1208 
felting rftu* (Thunderclap Retreat). 629 
Uixim wjit 269. 336 
Letzhou (Guangdong*. 234 
l.er7u didi, 247 


Ung Qian- 269.136.630 p 
Lengvun/tng jAmjAi. 72c 
Leshan (Sichuan). 645 
h (Fire [tngram and hexagram}). sec kan 
and h 

h (’reaiai." unrrenal pnncipleX az. 365. 973. 
ices. *087. *ut 

A (rites. proper ritual/social behanoc). 463. 
777 

la (dan). 6x3 
La A. 696 
Li Ao. *31-32 
la Bahai, no. 636 

U Bai (U Pd>. 220. 299. 47*. 862. 9*1. *048! 

1123.1*40 
Li Bin 151 
la Bo. 919. oc* 
la Boyang, fin. See also Laozi 
la Changling. 930 
Li Chongzhao. 757.1073 
La Chunfeng 582/. 633 -34 
La Daochun, 13- 263.634-3f. 745. 760.764. 800. 
icuf. 1016. taoi; and aeijiiin. 80. ssif. 598. 
711. commentary to Omgjt'tfjwg. 
commentary to Hifii jtqg. 1174- See also 
Ot*gJw//*ngrA*. ZkfHgheji 
La Daoqian 4 Ui 636-37.7**. 813. 923 
la Dryu. naaf 
la Dong. 1147 

la Er. 220. 6x1. See also Laos 
La furen 1207 
La Gao. 1153 


la Guxyi. 1025 

la Hanguang y*. 480.637 -38.735.782. 793. 

861.9*af. 98* 
la I long (652-73). 375 

la Hong (Taoist messiah). 94 96 passim. 115. 

J77 398. 49*. 543*. 638-40. 657. 681. 

863. 865. See also kraxiwtg; Jsique dtiun 
U HU. 644 
Li Jianyi. 807 
UJie. 345 f 
la Jin. lao 
Lajue. 163 
la Kuan. 656 
la lanfu.64* 
la Niwan. X73 
la Panlong 823 
U Pu. see U Bai 
Li Pu, 1107 
la Puwen. 6a 
la Qiongxian. 902 
laQuan. 186.641.1163. ix73f 
la Rong 253. 276. 6<i-43. »*5 
la Ruozha. 240 
la Sannung. 6B3 
la Shan. 331 

Li Shaojun. 199, 233. 4**7. 5C*. 643 44. tool 

laShaowei. 252. 396 

la Shengzhe. 1072 

U Shi. 950 

La Shizhen joo 

la Shtzhi. 220 

Li Shou. 294 

Li Tfc. 168.402.644 

Li Tieguai. 220 

la Wumeng. 729 

la Xian *04* 

lanangu. 954 

Li Xiaoyi. 1142 

la Xiaxhou. 610 

Li Xicheng. 1247 

U Xing. 469 

Li Xcmg. 16B. 294. 402,644-43 

la Xxyue. 13. 339. 597.644 46.720. 76*. 7*4 

Li Xuanyi. 1246 

la Xuzhixig. 461 

Li Yiyu. 933 

la Yuan. S45> *021 

la Yueyang 1145 

la Yuhang. 1182 
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Ul 

Li zhenren. 807 

Li rhmroi dtangsknig vLduftx zx miacjur. 269 
Li Zhenyuan. 1046 
U Zhrxuan. 6:0 
Li Zhicai. 876* 

U Zhi chang. 246.69c. 1171L 1184 
Li Zhdio. $26 
Li Zhiquan. itiA 
Li Zhirou 709. xi 6 B 
U Zhongfu. 1305 
U Zhongqmg. 127.232.1271 
Li Zhongzhzo, see Li Chongzhao 
Lian Shengzhe. 1072 

hamfa (Salvation through Refine mem). 88. 
3 t 8 . 449 *. 465 . 646 41. * 72 . 678. 690.716. 
794. 871. laiaf 
Hangjmgyang. 689 
Lung Kai. 79 
Liang Su. 631 -32.887. IC4B 
Liangfu shan (mountI. 6(0 
hsngtxng (intuitive ability). 691 
Uangqm zl 514. in* 1163 
hsn&hi (intuitive knowledge). 691 
hzt\\\nf' hna.ji ('’refining essence into 
pneumT\ 3^2 554 . 5 * 3 .7*5 
hanoi (refining breath, refining pneuma), 
W 49 

hanoi huashnt ("refining pneuma mio 
^int^X & 2 , 554 . 5 * 3 . 7 * 5 . 994 
hamhrrt Huajui ("refining spint and reverting 
to Emptiness"). 281.502. 554. 5 * 3 . 7 * 5 .1050 
hznxiHg (’refining the form"). 87.151. *49 P 


Laaokongsfuzun. r, t) 44 
Lidtyung duin nrn*/a han. 349 
LiarcAai zkiyi. 178 
Liaozuo! Shandong). 345 


*)JtH 

LtJdt chongdz# 71.387. 6ja 
Lnfdi mingkua ji. 183 
Liifdt Zhang nanshi zhuan. 471 

fakui (Dyper Festivals;. ic*4 
Lienu zhusn , 653 
lafu zAkjm . 653 

Ltaisn zkusn , 43.113.17*. 270. 323. 58*. *53 
34. 684.828. 8871896.1095.12c6; biogrc* 
phaes. 199 271.515. *15. 790 . 822, 844.91* 
1028.116* 1207 


Lim. 6f4 36.1151.1169: and 6; thought. 
50.92, 244. 402.445.525.53*. 862,113B; 

tales. 603.789; as a "canwucal* text. 27.165. 
44*. 828; commentaries. 252, 344. 538.1151 
Liezi. 828. 944 

hfanx (Homage to the fTen) Directions), 930 
Liftng laare* ji t 1189 

Light. 23. 24. 372. 532-53. 588. 934.1058 •» 

11c if. no*. 1273; in medxaucci. 514. 595. 
108c. 1196; in alchemy. 54. 283. 525. 53i. 

635.1283. See also hi/ing: jing; mw^tang 
fl£*J rvengeful gjiosts"). 1016. tcao 
Lijl 122. y>o. 744. 836.909C 958.1105. n«u 
12 J?. w 

Lrua dao (Way of the La Family). 640. *5* 57 
Lining (Yunnan), 128 
Litun. 801 

Limu shan (mount). 255 
Lm (luniang. 681 
Lin ftzhemg. 831 
Lm Lindiang. 743 
Lm Ling'e. 65B 

Lm Lingsu. 318.396.43*f. 630.637 59. 823. 


Lin Lmgju zAuan. 697. *59 

Lm Rumei. 1297 

Lm Tianrrn. 673 

Lm Wanting, mo 

Lm Wbfu. 318. 62* 673 .774 

LmXiyi. 1299 

Lm Yaoyu. 743 

Lm Yi, 507.927 

Lm Yousheng. 205 

Lm Yuan. 741 

Lm Yutang. 130 

Lm Zhao'en. 151. 66> 61 

Lrn'an (Zhetxang). 260 

Lmchuan (Jiangn). 502. 626.1032. 1228 

Lineages, 11-rj 

ltn£ ("numinous’*; supernatural spirits). 86 . 


Ling Guang. 9 ^ 9 f 
Lmg Shouguang. 823 

fingfraa (a priestess under divine possession), 
662 

Iingfria {Numinous Treasure), 661 az 
L ingbio (Numinous Treasure). 14. 21C 62. 
90.126. 2 io, 292. 358. 545 . 663 69.1063 65 
passim: and the Three Caverns, yf. 828 
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29. !Uo 44 punm; and other Taoist tradi 
hons. 503, 567 69. 671-71. *5. 889. 955. 
125s. and Buddhism. 55.70-71# 90. ico. 

102.107.14«~44 passim. 469 70.792-93. 
ic** 1182; cosmogony: 5of. 307; heavens, 
299. »47. 850-51.851: eschatology. 115; til 
ismans. ncd. 1163; precepts. 178. 547^ ruu 
4K 19. 586. 539 44 passim. 58*- 703. 793 
95. 870.998. ton. 1124: zAai rituals. 248. 
249. 282. J89. 44* 5 *dC 580. 790. 5^4. 12IT. 
funerary rituals. 88.110.160.651. 680.707. 
ic66; mountains. 397. 447 48. 987; and Gc 
Xuan. 444 45: and Too Hongjang. 9*9 
See also entnes hsted m Synopoc Table 
of Contents, sec IIL5 
LiKghw bi/a. m 669-70.717.7*5, 7®5. ««2fc 
127-Sf. 1280. 1284 

Lingboo dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous 
TYeasureX 3x0.543.671 72. 679k 9&7.989. 
ic^6.1097. and ietfa. 627 iB. 8 C 4 . See also 
Lmghxo !i«£juw jufv jmshic Lwjbac* h» 
h*n£ du re* sksxgjit\£ Jjfi ; Ning Bcnb; 

Iwjbat* <£sfc 
Lirtghx? dating duo. 714 
Lntghsa ialidH nnzlti jivxo. 678 79 

LiKghxogiikongjue. 1146 

Lwghwjw*. 669 

Lirtghia/ingwu«g xikxiv shm>in fumo 
h/1.568 

inghiajogmi. 29. 395.44*. 671-77. 6 7 *~ 7irf. 

ncs: —xv. 34 
Lingboo jun. 34. 881 

Linghw hvgjtoa jidvjmsfi*. 629.671.677 -74. 
77 * 

Linghsa s any Man ptnur $in£zh<nt£ jing. 

547 

Liitghw shoudu yi. 34. »8. 674-77,7x7! 1065 
Lmghw sm’wg zhfnfi/, 38 
Lingbao tianzun. 344. 841.1273. See also xja 
**£ 

Linghu wudi p&ep zk*>:hm w/ur . 54a 

Lwghw wvfr. 441 

Liitghw wufr/ing. 663 

LiKghio wufr xv. 177. 202 3. 6xc. 624. 66}f. 

73.851.1147. X163.1:96; talismans. 38. 
662 "offering" ntuii 542. 1061; herbal 
recipes. 271; breathing practices, 430 
Linghio wuliang duroi irurngn^fda/a. 45*57. 
67tf. 678*79, 870.1077 


Lirtghso wwlia.i/ durnt jfiangjtn miaojing, 394, 
889 90 

Lingbao wushu. 934 
Lmghxa yvjbxa. 647.679 80.1202 
Lntghxa yujKC. 1060.1062 
LiKghxo rkai sh uv£vs*£2hm jigfd dmgzku 
>vaiw. 719.9X7.930 

Linghia zkaijie way\ rbvjwg jtttfur, 389 
Lirtghsa ikcmifiam »e*. 719 
Langhu Zhang. 6o6f 
Luighin furen. 743 
Ungjt gong 486 

i.i*gJi£Jn*ha 486 

Lingnan. 1221 

LiitgsliM. 3*0.506C 566. 812.1078.1x08 
LlKgshu M »8. 49X. 605. 6t*8l 
hngsang (Spirit Hall), 44* 465.755. x*57 
hnffu ("Numinous Charts" season of the 
Taoist Canon). 116 
Langwang (King of Zhou). 1028 
Lifgxian. 47. WJ 
Linking guan. 375 -76 
LiHgying rAiji. 727 
Lwgyou gong. 1030 
iirtgyusn d&Aar £t. r72 
hngdu ('numinous dll'). 1271. See obo rhi 
Lingzhi fcng (part of NonyueX 755 
Lonhoi (Zhqiang). 924 
lonji hneage. 704 
lonjung (Jungxi). 728 
Linipong (Sichuan). 694 
Linshui furen. 172. 6 \i 8j 
Linwu dong (Limru Grotto). 372. 754 
Linyi (Shandong). 1174.733 
Liuo. 41* See also Ch*a 
Lashan (mount). 641 
Lishan laomu. 954 
Lishang parish, 1275 

Lulu xkcnxian nda? 43 44.173. *77. 

471. *83-84; biographies. 122. 254 55, 259. 
65B. 694. 712. 825. 894. 980.1112.1114.1144. 
1188.1220.1228; - houju 173. 222. 24*. 6B3; 
— xidtan. 526.683.825 
Literature, and Taoism. 176-79. 246 47. J67- 
68.472 

Liu An. 407.495. 888. icoa. 1111. See also 
J/i&nnaH n 
Liu Ansheng, 1035 
Liu Bang. 403. 743.1230! 
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DuBrf.454 
Liu Bungnng. 30c 
Liu Bodieng 693 
Uu Chen gym. 7*7 
UuCbujmg.715 

Liu Chuxuan. 57**«. 729. 810. 813. 

915. 1189. Set also ftzJun 

LiuDabin.7J5.7W 
Liu Daommg 1052 
Liu Deren. 6ff 86.1147 
Liu Fengzhen. 1221 
Liu Pu. 837 
Liu Gang. 692 
Liu Gen, iccc 
Liu Guizhrn. 797 

Liu H t kfiin. 270.131.5*8.578. *** «. 759C 

8*4. 954. 1222 

Liu Hiuyil^ 520. 6 iA 8g. 7*1. *CM*. *C49f. 

1244. See also Wu-Du pal 
Liu Hunk ang 689- 9*. 962 
Liu Jinn. 227. 232. 276. 1271 
Liu Ling 1085 
Liu Mmgrui. 12x3.1243 
Liu Mu. 483 
Liu Nsngran. 1309 
Liu Pu. 1147 
Liu Q. 682 
Liu Renhui. 253,1115 
Liu Ruoyuan. 1246 
Liu Shengzhe, 1072 
L1uSh1.637f.692 
Liu Shtpei. 340 
Liu Shoujuan. 961 
Liu Su, 1123 24 
Liu Suyun. 767 
Urn Too. 1175 
DuTisbu. 726. *211 
Liu Wansu. 1153 
Liu Wen. roji 
Liu Xiang 45.176. 653. tool 
Liu Xiaobiao. 929 
DuXm.4C5f 
Liu Xiu. 1041.1266 
Liu Xiufan. 7*8 
Liu Yan. 1227. lajif 
Du Yi. 124x4 
Liu Yilong 717. 8Q2 

Du Yiming 263. W 350. 553. W 9*. 706.761. 

mo. 113*. ***8; commentary to ftnfii juig. 


1174; commentary to ZXtiuyx rj.mong «ft 
467.1291. See also Canton^ zbizhi; ft&uhu 
shi'er ziJmdm nhn zt ;ir. Wuxknt 
zhzhi 

Liu Yongguang 127.627.1066 

Du Yongnun. 761.1036.1083 84.1221 

Du Yu (3*6 422). 376. 640. 914f 

Du YU (1257 *JoS). 426.567#, 5711692 93. *201 

Liu Yu (ft 125BX 3*8 

Du Yu (Song Mingdi. r. 465-71). 7*7 

Liu Yuanchang 204.786 

Liu Yuandao. 575.1252 

Liu Yuanran. 317.571.693 9 4. 875C *24*f 

Du Yuanshou. 693 

Liu Zhang 1233 

Du Zhigu. t +4 763. 1293 

Du Zhiyuan. 47* 

huh# (Game of Sues). 593 

Du bo dad. 247 

biding (six dang). 234. 239. *93 97 
Uadmjtjtaz 178 

hufm (su receptacles), 81.85.9i6.1078 
bugimg (Six Palaces). 852 
bMjui (sfajb). 234. 482.693 97. *KS 
burnt 1’donation method). 187. **57 
burui (Six Heavens), see uintuin and hutun 
buyt ni (Mud of the Six and One). 424. 589 
*97-98.928. 942. 943 
Liuzfuii ibizAi xkntg/i jtng. 1110 
bun jar (“instructions on the six sounds [of 
breathingT). 696-w. **33 
Liver. 81, 39c. 668. 7cc. S64. 93*. *o68f. See 
also wuzdng 
Drang (Jiangsu). 1255 
Dyuan parish, 1274 
Dzhou (Hunan). 469 
LuhutiKgakini*. 254 

Dzong (Southern Song emperor). 503. 950. 
1230.1258 

Local communities and Taoism. 110* 11.152 
56.14^69 

Local cults and Taoism. 106-11. 14* 52.152 
56.162 65. *67 69 540 44 pax«m. 8*3. 
949 . *ood. 1034 
Long Qiqian. 284 

Amghan (Draconic Magnificence). 53,545 
intghu (Dragon and Tiger). 670. 700. 764. 906. 
1087. not. m3, iiji See also Dragon and 

■nge. 
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Lemtfim kxandanjae* B07 
Lfgfmpng, 344.701 a, 7«5.1289 
Longhu shan (mount), tc*?. 127. 204. 694. ?m 
4.706L 747. *045. *cf2. 1071.1132,1212.1243. 
1246.1252; and the Zhang family. 799. 

9S1.1231.1242; seat erf Tunshi dao (Zben- 
gyi). 73. X43. 223. »1. 473f. S25. M7t 8?8. 
1119. 1224. 1223. I22Qt* 1233. IX40L 1258-60 
pxisim; ordination center. 447f. 690, izs. 


Lc*gfi* ihdiirXi. 471. 7*7. **>7. 1227. *239 
L^agha y**mzh1. 920 

("dragon tablets^). see lay Ion gjian 
Longmei zi. 404 
Longmen (Shaanxi Gansu). 808 
Longmen (Gate of the Dragon), 104-6 
passim. 254. 347 50 passim. 724 6.764. 

770.799. H17-19 passim. 961.1046.1049. 
n6o. 124U. See also Liu Timing Mm Vtde; 
Wang Changrue 
Longmen shan (mount), 704 
L^Kgmnnnfd, IC09, 1211 
Longqtao hermitage. 961 
Longqing (Ming emperor). 4C4. »79. 972. 


Longshan (Dragon Mountain). 864 See also 
Kunlun 

Longshan (mourn). 915 
Longwang 374 
Longxiang gong, 1230 
Lwgyu fifty. nj7 
Lord Lao. see Laozi 
Lord of the Dao, see Daorjn 
U<us surid. 469 

Lxmjmyuan, 471.703. y+~ 7 . 867.1212 
Louguan. 43.102.108. 34*. 5*4.432. 6xsf. 70* 
10,1168C 1170. 1172. t2£S 
Louguan pai (Louguan branch (of Tunshi 
dao]). 710-11.1170 
Louguan tai. 70S 

burin ("cessation of outflow*). 689 
fa {furnace), see dingla; zao 
In (register). 3S. J9 42. <9. 1J7. *54.325. 737. 
362. 998. 1155.1237. and ordination, i* 68. 
353. 44S. 703: in Tunshi dao. 14 228.323 
Lu Cheng 487 
Lu Chin 114) 

Lu Dcmmg 462. 622 


UiKai.717 
Lu Ntlsheng, 4^7 
Lu Shen. 1221 
Lu sheng 1265 

Lu Shizhong, 6B0.713-16,735,976.1066 
Lu Sbu. 10B3 
Lu Stcheng 1220 
Lu state. i3if 
Lu Xisheng 1206 

Lu Xxujzig 102. 142. 327.334.452. 66jf. 717 
19,725.83S. 86r. 882.929; codrficatMQ of 
Lmgbao corpus. 29 34.122.126.393. 548. 
1271. codification of Taoist ritual. 15.127. 
180. 3*0. 449. 510. 580. 677. 774. 794 Sj7. 
S70. 917. 930. tool. to66.1217. t237- Sec also 
Dupmrw War. Lingtvae/ingsta; Ungbco 
thoudm yi; Sinifoqg/ingsfcy mylu 
Lu Xxxxng B9.425.559. 645L 719 21,761; com 
mentary to Wfczhm pan. 1083; commen 
taries to ZTumih caiurng qt. Stx. 1291 See 
also Dongpai; Fanghu waiihi 
Lu Xun. 925 
Lu Ye. 319 

Lu You. 374 9*jf. 99* 

Lu Wlivdl. 741 
Lu Zhigang 337 
Lu An. 10S5 

Lu Dongbtn. 44. 258.425.682. 6S7. tu 14. 
719-20. 745. Si*. 893L 1112. 1202; Quanzhcn 
patriarch. 1B1, 578L S14.1022; Nanzong 
patriarch. 760; one of the Eight Immor 
tali, iioff. 423. and Zbocigb Quan 670. 
1284; and Li Xiyue. 397.645* cult, m, 152. 
262.481.557.81B. 9*6.1184-87 passim: at 
tnbuted texts. 269. J3*f. 54&4*. 544. 404. 
749. 874ft *208.1213. 1219. See also Luzu 
•pitiiurty; Ckynyung Lu zhotmt wen/i; pin 
yaan chun: Taiyt jiAhud sengzhi: Zbong- 
Ui:ZhongLAchus*La*]i 
Lu Conga. 477 
Lu \i. 243 
Lu Yiiing 281 
Lu Wiansu. 1216 

La xiuhl saniu yuki ^mgjur. 349 50 
La rutin sanm yisfci tHuivfiu. 349.747 
Lu*an (Shanxi). iccS 
Lujung (Anhui), 1305 
Lulmg (Jiangxi). 262. 571 
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Lun Zhihuin. 1119 
Lurur lodges. see .n* 

Lungs. 668.7UU.564. 9P. 1068. See also t 
Lunhrer. R4. 699. &44. **49 
Lunyu. K3. 4B3. 1005.1114. *2x5. 1x83 
Lun Gangvuan. rai 12, 119) 

Luo I Uingmn. 270. 660 
Luo Maodeng. 9*8 
Luo Qing, 2i|. 599I 
Luo Suxmg 1295 

Luafcng {Plum Mountain Grottoes). 70.421, 
459. *52- See also Sengdu 
Luofu Mountains. >05, 221. 254. 255. *69- 72 
passim. 44if. 515, 7*2-2j. 754. 920. i 


Luofu skin Jfc. 569 
Luixiiao (Luo Teaching). 213. 599F 
Lueshu. 13. 136.4.13 4;, 590 597. 862 

huuan dajt&e (Great Offering of AH tfemn). 
72) 24. **81 

Luoyang (Henan), i6f. 183. 29B. 387. 442.5*6. 


Luipu Pongyuon, 704-45. 775.933. 970.1019 
*263 

Lushon (mount). 102. 251.712.7*7.7*f 26. 822. 

963.991. *145. *i*i *284 
Lushun ji. 726. 963 -64 

Liu ltd n Tdipt*g eaifxnf iftm/un 

rfiulu, 716 

Lushon (mount). 189. 682 
Lushon (troditiwt). 169. 6B3. ru. 1125 
huAi (ooimation master). 209. iogB tn 
passim 

Lkshi 50S. 593. 95*. *041. IC69. ***6. 

069 

Luting pansh. 1274 
liyijt ja*. j6S 
Luzbou {Jiangxi). 329 
Luzu LexrAudn. 727 
Luzua. u#6 
Luzuguu. 728 

Luru .ftimhu. 281, 70a 24,961.1211 
Luru fMjtuku x*aphntg. 961 
Luru rAi, xfli, sjtf 

Mi Danyong see Ma Yu 
Mu iAstivun/ sand* Ken fen/pi, 75a 
Ma Duanlxn. 8y> 

Mi Ling. 96* 


Ml Mtngsheng. 1167 
Ma Mo. ton 
Ma Sheng.66 
Ma Shu. 333*. 45*. 717*. 833 
Ma Yifu, 923 

Ma Yu. tBi. 461. 501. 537. 578. 729^0.749. 8c6. 
813.923.1171.1191. 1200; disapfes. 163.277; 
attributed texts, 341. See also ijirhra 
Mo Zorin. 558 

Macrocosm and microcosm. 36-39.75'76. 

763-64.1287-88 
Mditiiy£tnS£umu. 227 

Modhyoxnoki. 21.119 273. 452. 453. *04?. 1W 

MftApc nvs katenkd. 1142 

Midou (Taiwan). 1028 

Magic. 116-17 

Magu. 140.7.31 -32,1019 

Magu shin (mourn), 73tf 

Mdgu Yiunruti jt. 732 

Aiirumughu jurra, 193 

Mohiyim. 96. 97. 227. 572. 639 793. 800. 829. 
843 

«*n (conducts or channels). 8t2 
Allying. 1133. *301 
Moitreya. 96.5B2 
Mo(i shin (mount). 576,1153 
Malaysia. 66c 

Miming sheng 199. ?p~& 

Mamtngshin (Taiwan \ 1028 
xmndola. tC4 
Mom, 493 

Momchicism. 96. 293.493. *252 
MoAjuirl see Weiuhu 
Monutcnpcs, ice Cuodun manuscripts; 
Ounhuong manuscripts: Mjwangdu 
nunnscrxptj; Ymqueshan manuscripts; 
Zhongjiashan manuscripts 
Mao brmhers. 737 
Moo Fengiou, 689 
Moo Gu. 713, 7B, *264 
Moo Yingsu. 1128 

Moo Ying. 325. 534.733. 735. 9*9. *020. 1162 
Moo Zedong. 113 
Moo Zboog. 713. 735. *161 
Maojun, 325, 472. 733-34. 888. 920. 969 1162. 
Q50.1273. See also Xiao Maojun; Zhong 
Moojun 

Maoshan (mount). 102. 252.368L 376.38J. 397. 
634. 637. 689L 7*5. 754*36. *7*. 98*. 996. 
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1022, IU0. 2212. 1244. 225*. 1268. 129*1 1 *51 

2nd the Mao brothers. 154.733.2273; early 
seat of Shingling. 73.922.910.969f. 1077. 
1148.1249C 125B; ordination center, 447. 
703.1230.1235 1 M3- See also Mauksa zki 
Mdashan zki. 734, 735.73 6 *d J » 969.99*. 1020 
Mira. »5 

Marchmounts. see wvyur 
Minshiten (Marid). 382 
Mars. 855.2ioo. See also For Planets 
Martial arts. 796.9tS. 932 33. *CS3.2159 
Mawangdui manuscripts, l), 285. 4x0.417.4JG. 
566. 3l~4l. 2057. IIJ7. **49 1162. 2222. Sec 
also Cltmg*, Daoy%Jtu £Aw*irjw£ <feega 
xfiip; .STunra; Tiuhwv* quxsng rurkart 
Mari daozhe, 934 
Mam. 271.683. 74* 44. 2028 
Meat, ahstenura. 1:2.194. 446.1247.1260: in 
ntuil. 153-^5 passim. 324. 542.1038.1057 
Medicine, $if. 80.192 94 passim, jjrf, 3®9 9». 
699.97oC xc6S 69-1078 So. 2247. See also 
Acupuncture; Disease; f ieahng Huangdi 
ma\)tM£ lshtMps; Sun Simiao 
Meditation and visualization. 76 84 passim. 
***** 223. 235. 279-83.102-3. 573-75 
passim. 868-49, 940. 984. 1080.1110- is; 121 
the ftaiipu as. 2x6 17 523; m Shangqmg. 
229-20. 293 97 passim. 590 91. 594 95. 

6c*. 6*1. 681. 855-56. 865-66. 922 22. 931 

32; xn Quanzhen. 204. tit, 500-1. 81920. 
1^6 7. «n ritual. 88. 230-31. 239. 242.400- 
1. 6*8. 827. 905.992; entidsm. 554. 651. 
2290. See also Cceicentration See also 
entries listed tn Synopoc Table of Con 
tents, sec. IYi 

Medium cults and Taoism. 145 52, ijft 
324. 991- See also ting ki 
Mei Biao. 897 
Meishan (mount;, 189 
Meishan dong IPhim Mountain Grottoes), 
as 

Meizhou island. 741 43 passim 
Memorial, sec hwi* 
mc*i (covenant), 14, 25.4Q. 170. 675 
Mmg Anpai. 34.321 
Mengjmgyi.163 
Mmg Shen, 92B 
Meng Wentong. 1160 
Meng Xi. 527 


Meng Xu. 273-7*. 786 

Meng Zhang, oosif 

Meng Zhuhou. 276 

Meng Zongban. 374 

Mmgqi bud*. 421 

Mengqin parish. 1275 

Mrngza. 232.134. 13®. 691. 410.771.7«9 

Aimgn. icqx 

stexsKm (door gods). 744 47 
Menstruancm. see Blood 
Mercunu see FV*c Planets 
Merit, 65. 69-71 passim. 79. 87f. 124. 285. 57c. 
807. 840. *oo«. 1155.1217*. and ancestors. 68. 
580. 86a See also dupn£. gpnfyd#. gcm^Jc 

Ment ritual sec rA*n 
Messiamsm and millrnonanism. 94 94. 
97*98. 294.375-77 See also himshmg; Li 
! loii£ luipirr. zArngmu 
Metamorphosis. 129 30.650. 762. S65 
Metaphysics, see Cosmogcciy. Cosmology*. 
Emptiness; form and formlessness; On¬ 
tology*. mi and wu 
Mianxun (Sichuan), 641 
Mianyang (Sidiuan), 190. 566 
Mianzhu (StchuanX 1142 
Miao Quansun. 154 
Miao Shanshi. 635. 670. 7414*. **86 
Miaofcng shan (mount). 236. 3B1 
Miaohua zhenren. 426 
Miaowu.688 
Miantmg yumi. 743 
Miaixung zhenren. 249 

('uondrous existence"). 1043 
.Mr^zhm/mg. 1114 

Microcosm, see Macrocosm and macrocosm 
Nttedu ('salvation through extinction"). 88 
Miedu wuluin ihotgihi suacying. 88. 298.647. 
847 


Miem- me&fcut g&&xu&n znexiuig. 2{>6f 
atiluio (Esoteric Buddhism). 192. See also 
Tantnc Buddhism 

sujur or bijae ("secret manual. * ’secret m- 
stnconns* \ 240. 35*. 399. 74* 47 
snfcfcvO (Esoteric BuddhismX 192 93 
Milfoil 114 

Military ans. and Taoism. 1 If 87 
MiUenarianxsm. see Messiamsm and mile 
nanamsm 
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Min Genfu. 7 X 7 
Min Yanglin, ho 

Mm Yidr. 3 SC. 817.1008.1047*. 

Lnngmen. 705; and the Taoist monastic 
code. > 04 . and the LXazzang xithvsti. 173. 

347 *. and the G11 SfcaytAlmi cangfku, 961. 

1222 

Min Zhmng. 1282 
Mini, see xw; wuxi.e. xinzhat 
■ting (vital force. We. destiny X 463. 688. See 
also x\n£ and rm*g 
Ming Sengshao, 1182 
Mingdic pun. 6a5. 1016 
Mingdi (Later I Can emperor). 1146.465. 7*7 
Min£k*)*y*n. 277^ 428. 53 *. W *”• *»*. 

9 * 6 .915 

■tinged (TerminologistJ}. 510 
A(ing^£nvsw;«nf. 1273 

*ung/m junu (Sounding the Golden Bell and 
Sinking the Jade Gong). 418 
■ungnien (Gate of the Vital Force). 211. 225. 

*72. 5 «M. 855. 931 , 107 *. «*J* 

AfcngrJu. 406 .1234 
Mwgriia. 461 

FUngMng (Hall of laght). 225. 303. w. 594 . 

Tji'P. 77 S. 958 
Aftngtdng. 507 
Afingtdng xndnzWn. 1250 
ACtngttng>Hd*rAenji«gjur. 97 *. 1207 
Mingyang guan. 1127 
Mtngn Cm. 1152 
AfingzAra fce. 93.794 
Mingzhen pnvang rfuxngspng. 1229 
*ung 2 /i« jA*ii /Retreat of the Luminous Per 
fcaed). i 2 > 6 f 

AiiijitDt yu ytshi xiju. 179 

Minorities. 294. 9»3 

Aiinsu 9 *v> ct>ngihm, t 68 . > 8 o 

Miracles. ZBi.319-21 passim, jM. 455 . 730 . 96 *. 

i>8S. 1231. t 247 ; b>* Lll Dongbin. 646.712.727 
MinocT. 339 62. 596; and exorcism. 116.184. 

68o. 1028; and meditation. riB 
Missionaries. 10. 951.1238 
Mo Qiyan. 318. 62B. 731.893. tot6 
Mohism. m. 772 .117* 

Mokjala. 29B 
Mohzhi (Maria). 382 

Monasteries, see Monasnosm and monastic 
code; Sacred stter. stating. zifun 


Monastiasm and monastic code, ioa-6, 284 
86.324 26. 420-21. >46 48. ioc8 ic 
Morality books, see skdnstai 
Morals, see Ethics and morals 
Mountains. 72-73. 421 23. 602 4.1072 -74. See 
also entries listed m Synoptic Table of 
Contents, sec II.it 
Mmixhnu (Shandong). 732 
AL’un ftAui* hoi. 234 

Movement and quiescence, see deng and jing 
■vwung (demccu). 377 See also Demons and 

Moo. mC 138.772.887.9B3 
Atet. 4B3. 9 C 9 . im 
Mu Hua. 199 

Ala tumn ikuiia. 177. 477, 6oaf. 1120 
Mu Xiu. B77 

mmdra . 3S3. 513. 633. 671. 899. 977 

MllgOClg, 1120 

Mull an. 177,181. 214 
Muliu island. 969 

Music. 12} 2i. 24142.721-22. 819. 940; in 
Taoist ritual. 351. 419. 584.1297 
Muwang /King of Zhou). 50 

1 (Bathing, ablutions). 490. 5 V. 717 H- 
See also Bathing 
1 (wooden ftshX 127.415 
Muzhou (Zhejiang). 893.1112 
Muzong (Mingemperor), see Longqing 
Myoken. 195 

Mystery see chonfftuan: xva* 

Mysticism. ia> 22 

Mythology, and Taoism. 129 30.419 20.477' 
78. 504-6. 323 23.602*4.78^ 90.1136-38. 
1207-8 


Nigarjuna. 1143 

Nahe qiao (Naihe Badge). «o, 465 

rukjdtiaj. 1117 

Nam Kungtu. 191 

Nan Bidao. 503. 824 

San TangjAi. 963L 99* 

Nine hang (Jiangxi). 688.1012. ic*6. ms, 
1124, U99.1246.1255.1278.1294I' 
Nancheng (Jiangxi), 231.73*. 1239 
mrJsx (Southern Dppen. 413 
Sandou Iima wnske 1 <farrn middling, icsa 
.Nunfjng rdomu zAudng. 442 
Nan&ng (Guangdong). 10x7 


INDEX 


Ninfeng (Jungxi). 732 

Nangong (Southern Palace). 88. 90. 462. 651 

Ninguan .'Southern Pipes). 128 

Ninhii (Guangdong). 211.442 

Ninhua (Shandong). 825 

Sanhtki pn&fumo. 72 a 

Sank** rlinumg. 27.1297. *299: koay11199: 

— rnjn^iu yinyt 252.1299: — zksngjn 
>suhl. 252. X299I - shujfim. 264.1299. t)08. 
See also Zhuingri 

Naming (Jiangsu). 663.6*1. 734f. 1009*. Q» 
1240. See also Chaouan gong; Danyang 
Jlnbr^Jurong 
Nanking (Jiangxi). 692. 822 
Ninkunshen (Taiwan). 1028 
Nanxhan (mount). 924 
Santhi. 431 

Adtitoagifdjn •ciifiin /lurkdftf ;t«£. 1049 
Nanwang (King of Zhou). 433. 6o8 
Nanyang (1 lenan). 211.241.951.1033 
Nanyue (Southern PeakX 480. 51134* Tjy-j*. 
757. 737C 758C 773 

Nanyue turen. icji. See also Wei Huacun 
Nanyue Jim zhenren zkuon , 75 *. 71 * 17.758 
Nanyue Wei furoi. 480. See also Wei Huacun 
Nanytr xiddlu. 756. 757.7T7 P* '071 
SanyurMphoiijL 736.738. 7f8-W. 1073 
Nanxong (Southern Lineage). 283. 541, 343!. 
635. 687. 732. 743. 7*9-64 783. 801.1x9c. 1201. 
127S See also Bai Yuchan; Chen Nan; Shi 
Tat Wtehm f%a 1. Xue Daoguang. Zhang 
Boduan 

Nature. see lidtixing; Jaxing; jumxmg; xug; 

vtngxuti 

%r>t* < 'matching sounds" divination 
method). ri75 

%ruiiM (inner elixir, "inner alchemy" }. 22. 
t22. 551-54. 649-5t 762 66 . 874. n6yf. 1166; 
doctrines. 273. 357 58. 361-62.499 500. 

525. 516. «54. 906-7 988. IC87, 000-2, 

1151 ja. 1138 39. 1214. ijci; human being 
and human body. 59.79 8c. >02-3.391. 

52J. 562 - 65 . 835 36. 836 . !C 6 l. 1156-59. 1287 ; 
practices. 259 , 282 - 84 . 515. 53G-JI. 578 . 

566 87.753-54. 889-84. 953 34.1287 88; 
and Huuiiirt. 1002-5. 2nd "nourishing life." 
1150; and mi; 1 <ptan. 933. 2nd medititxm. 
84. i>9. a&8.903; and the Dacde ying. 251. 
263; and Shangqtng. 863; and Lmgbao, 


677.1097; and Quanxhrn. in. 2 77 . 278. 

474. 475. 501.729. 811. 8i8f. JQCi -12. 1022 
23.12 ett 1306-7. and Neo Confucianism. 
i4nf; and Thunder Rites. 117. 627-28.1016; 
and Taoist rituaL 647 48. 805; and popu 
lar sects. 151; charts and diagrams. 483. 
767-71.936; texts. 261. 5u. 694 95. 800-1, 
871-72, 891 94. H94. 054-55; anthologies 
and collections. 270. 338 39. 34*. 341 44. 
347 50.749-50. tan-ij passim See also 
Bulan; Lxmgmen. Nanzong; nkJxn; Wu 
Liu pat Zhenyuan; Zhong Lu. See also 
entries listed m Synopoc Table of Cot 
tents, sec IY5 
Nrtfditf rushuo. 270. 996 
*ei£**n (inner observation), 6.84. 244. 453. 
670. 766.1269. 1279 See ahogudn; Medita 
non and mmhzjuon 
Nn^udn/ing. 84 85.451. 1205 
Style. 1152 

Neytng tu. 58.7ft *4.751.767-91 

Nmtut £cm£ ntshua jiyuo. 770 

netyae (Inner Mediane). 1139 

Nayc. 5. 92. i|2ti. t38f. 305,306 r *7.3<>ft 4Cftf, 


771-73 

Neo Confucianism, 22. 53,139-41. 329. 4B3. 
66of. 934. iC57f. itoi. 1162 64 passim; 
and self cultivation. 796.1049.1150; and 
fonddn. 691.1x04 127ft See also Chen 
Tuan; Confucianism; Li Ao; Shto Yong. 
Zhou Dunyt. Zhu Xi 
Nepal. 582 

New Text school, see finwen jui 
N ezha taizi. 1072 

m fmwrsiun"). 553 - See also JutnJae. fan; 

jfani and m 
Ni Sbouyue. 271 
Niaoshi guan. 616 
N»e Shidao. V 3 ~ 74 > 1123 
Nine I leavens, see jtuflan 
Nine Palaces. see jiB/img 
Nine Worms, see &x%shi andiiuchrag 
Nng Benh. 318. 671L 673. 678. 680. 7 T 4 - 7 T. «70 
Ning Liyong 770 
Nmgfeng a. 934! 798 
Nmghai (Shandong). 922 i 
Singfang Do ng zkenien yatxidn jt 687 
Nippon Dokyo Cakkai (Japanese Assodi 
non of Taoist Studies). 7 Tf 
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jermiiuJutw. sec Htaufccx 
mntd+t, 88. 113. 777.1182 
.S'inUn surra. 469 
Huti gui 10 funn\ kSki. 446 
Niu Daocbun. 27S 

bjmvzh (Muddy Pella). 15s. 7ft 77 ^ 7 , 994 * 
nj9. 2nd inner gods. 62.78.81. 282; and 
mediuoon. 59*. 594. 648. 8$* and nndan. 
288. 565. 954- See alio danridH 
M»wi Li zusIii nmrong sfcuxngxiu Kfi^a. 350 
Non attsoo, see wiwn 
Non being and bong, sec wu and you 
Non doing, see nwivn 
Northern D^per, see heitUu 
Northern Lineage, see Rrizcxig 
'Nourishing life," see yangskeng 
Nti Ra. 1136 
Nti Gua. 494. 8j6 
Ntjtndanfay—, b* 426 
hu jinJdnjar. 171 

k: dsn (inner alchemy for women). 120.173. 

559. 543. 550. 426. 728. 7?8-4o.799. 1219 
Sudan hrbui.i. 173. 343 

Numerology. 59 60,435-6,483-85, 853 W See 



Numinous Treasure, see Lxngbao 
an* (a name of the wenjuia rmial). 1038 
\Ui}IKggKlIU. 17. 6|tf. 177. 549. 78a 8l. 1C4C 
huri ditrjlD con£shu. 173. 1163-61 


Oaths, uf. 170. 4*0. 6?4.1074.1x36.1237 
Obtroon, see zuowan^ 

Observatxin. see guan; rtnguxa 
Oe no Masafusa. :9a 
Oflenng ntuaL see jiao 
Oju yOnmun cfomgsta s*snfp. 191 
Old Text sdiooL sec £**r* jxa 
Omens, U3-15. 131.408 
One (Oneness, Unity). see tiiyc; Taiyi; yi 
Onxnyodo (Way of Ym and Yang). 19c 
Ontology, 47. 6*9.10:4. 1042-43. >094 ^5. *192 
See also Cosmogony; Cosmology; Emp¬ 
tiness; Form and formlessness; *•« and you 
Oracle bones. 114.353 
Oratory, see jingshi 

Ordination and priesthood. 17-jft, 39 42. 

102- 6. 284 86.3P. *74 -75: ranks. 395. 

956.1256 57; Zhengyi. 703 a. Quanzhrn. 


818-19 passim; Longmen, 704 5,1008 10 


114. 


Orthodox Umtx see Zhengyi 
Orthndox>*. 94 96 passir 
70?L 966. 1008.1089.1258 
Otherworldly bureaucracy 61-63.67-69. 86- 
92.421-23 

Ouyang Xiu. t39. 8 >d 
O yanagi Shigcta 109 


Pace of Y\i see YWbu 

Pan Changp. 786 

Pan Dechong. 1184. n56 

Pan Fang. ics.786 

Pan Gil 76.1193 

Pan Shizheng. 33.755. 782-83, l 


1.9**f. 9x8. 


funjuio (classification of teachings). 22 
Panshan (mount). 1024 
Aieshin Qtyun Wmgrbnirm yufu. 1014 £. 1119, 
occ 

Ax&skin yuii, 1119 

Pantao gong. 7S3-84 

pinMo hut (Peach Fesnril). 1119 

Pantheon. 61-63 

Panxa (Shaanxi), 8cJI 

Riexi ju 278. 6ci. Bn 

'Paper money." see rhi.pxn 

Parish, see zki 

Pei kingdom. 613, 1222 

Pei Songzhi. 887.1227 

Mlfa.ss 

Peyun. 272.92if. tlx* 1303 
Peng Chongn. 26S 
Peng Dtngqiu. 34if. ^4 
Peng I Unran. 34if 

Peng I Uogu. 350. 467. 559. 7*5 56. 8x2. B13. 
1211.1291 

Peng Si. 2u*f. 273.556.760.786-17 
Peng Xiao. 262.763.787 88. 812.1097.1x91, 


Peng Van. 786 

Peng Ye. 37X 

Peng Yuantai, 3x8 

Peng Zhizhong. 749 

Peng Zhu. 205 

Penghu (Pescadores). 1027 

Penglai (mythical islind), 129.199. i 

751 - 93 . 89S. 1092 . 1 X 21 . 1271 
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fVngfcx xxanyt tm, 6jx 
Pengzhou (Sichuan), ti&8 
Pcngzu. 214. »5.654.7*7.7*o-9*. «a 
Pcngzn png 791 

Peebles Republic of China. Tram in. 174 

75.**** 82 

Perfected, see :hrwm 
Pescadores, sec Penghu 
Pennons. 41.90. urf. 149-50. 556.668. 865. 
993f; in early Tianshi dio, 36.835; in 
Taoist ritual. &(. 405.541-45.990; texts. 
*04. 997. njof. 1237. See also baizhang C7u 
»K£ n zhaj^fi. JuzHdng*. gmgs&en; shdiig 
zhang', zhang; wa rurngudn 
Physiognomy; 20.406.460 61 
Pten Muxifc iSSf 

Ptlgnmages. 73* *72- 13*. 3B1.415.447.5*6f„ 
585. 70* 735. 947f. 1052C I>91. H85l 1199 
Piling (Jiangsu). 7*5 
PtngYi(orBsngYi).477f 
Pingdu parish. 1275 
Puigdu shan (mount). 423-1167 
Pinggai parish. 1275 
Ptnggang pansh. 1275 
Pmghao. I2c8 
Ptngyang (Shanxi). 1x28 
Pingyuan (Shandong), 366 
Plandiette wnting (fiiji), see Spirit Writing 
Pledges, is. 17. 5*a- OJ7 See also xw 
Pr>e tuna, see 41 

fv (earthly sou^sjX see hun and po 
Pole star. 224. 353. 53*. 7*7.933.1057. *059 
Popular religion and Taccsm. 65-67.145 50. 
150-61. *67-^9. 42» 19. 485 ®7. 599 6cc. 
682 81.7U-22.741-44. 9M-*5. *0X3-54. 
1176-77.1197 *98- See also Spmt wnting 
See also entnes listed m Synoptx Table 
of Contents, sec 11.6 
Popular sects and Taoism. 150-51, 212 14 


Possession see TYance and spin possession 
JVxic xiiiigtui*. 114 
Poyang Lake, ixix 

poyi {Destruction of 1 fell), 161. 450,755.TV 
Praiipatx. 582 
/vdjitd. see hui 

Prjjiuijuiawitd siitrj. 22. 298. 655. 802 
/rdrwtehitfi&i. 829 

Prayer. 108. m, *59.149. 01.547. 5*o. 65B. 


365.959.990.102a. See also/ingdu; Pen 
dons 

Precepts. r7 ao passim. 41. 549.54^4*. «^*; 
five precepts. 548. ten percepts, 19. 
104.178.668, 930. See also dmzhnt pc, 
Chtahcn jiWh; Ethics and morals; Peng 
iho kepc Idt'iuH sfiueyiNsi hxr&i jir. L&yut 
ytnungjwpng St}\ mm&ejmg natxidt jic 
X vsng'e? pc, xtuzhm shine, Xaandu luwot; 
Zhcnj^yi/dwen png: Zhcmgyx wnyi png. 
shcnyipc 

Predous scrolls, see baojuan 
Pnnce Ji. 1096-47 
Pnncc of Wu. 775 

Propheoes. nj 15. *35-37. 58*. 639-40. 9*3 
Pu Kuang. 997 
Pu Song&mg. r78 
r*bMw. 227 

pnJu (universal salvation), ai. 71. 212 349. 

?92-93. 874. *170; ntual of Umversal Salva 
don. 180.544.7V3-95. »57. 899 
Puhua dadi. 247 

Puhua tianzun. 1C5.449. 628. 630.755. 930. 

1208 
Puji. 59a 

Pufcfc'dtfgpigpM, 191 
Puling (Jiangsu). 689 
Puming 871 

Pure and Bright Way. see Jingming dao 
Pure Land. 227. <£o. 967 68 
pmnuken. 127 
Pma ymgbt# benyrpng 470 
Putian (PujianX 66of. 741 
paitxn dapao (Great Offering of the Umrer 
sal Heaven). 724. nBi 
Putuo shan (mourn). 794 
Puwu (Hebei X 1226 
Puxian (SamantabhadraX 397.795 

1* (breath, pneuma. energy). 7. 81.117. *84. 
290. 363. 655. 332.336. 978.1100-1.1104. 
1110; and ontology or cosmogony 4$f. 

*39. *42.325. 649. 937. IC45 *00. *094. 1103. 
1146.1192, *191. *214. *279: 2nd the Three 
Caverns. 34.593: and Taoist scriptures. 14. 
24; and gods or spirits. 458; m the human 
body. 302.1159; and the embryo. 83. H8r. 
and essence. 73. 39*. 5M. 77*. 8x2; and self- 
cultivation. 79*. 322. B68f, 903. xcco; 
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and abstention from cauls. 147. 6C9. m 
gesnan oc absorption $ 8 .199. «n. 611. 
677. Mi. 1 078; in “in-U". 41* 589. 697 : 
m lusdxn. 499. w. 670. MS. 7 B. 7 BB. Bb. 
906.1050.1081.115B; in Mann, 114. i» 
771- Sec iUojfcitjiojii/ms. <p . and skm; 
<!«**: vuaifi 
qi (objects), 629. HOI 
Qi Furen. 145 
Qi Jiguing iu 
Q i Lun. 291 
Qi jwIuis. 

Qi irgioa, ip. 114 406 f, SOS. 788 t 919 . tor. 
1175.1196 

41 inuAciig (Invocation of Misters ind 
SunlsX 399 910 

i]ui« 2 nd ha (1 leaven and Earth (Ingrams 
or hexagrams]). 5a. j 6 i. 71a. 761.871-71. 
10*2, 1099. ill! See also ha 
Qian Daohua. 7x8 
Qian Rooshui. 258 
QianYl. 1151 

Qlanfeng (Thousand Peaks (branch of Long 
men]). 1241 

Qlanfeng shan (mourn). 124} 

Qianfo dceig (Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas!, 192 

OunhM* filing ztohiojuiovt jw 
lum/iang (Dispatching the Generals). 199 
QUmjmfing; and Qianfi" yi/iitg. zb. 410.471. 

SB, * 99 . 91 * 28 passim. 991 95 . mo, 1151 
Qianlong (Qtng emperor). 707 
Qianshan (mount), 514.726 
Quelling jur. 701 
Qtnzken kt. 104 
Qld«l UO. 14 *. toio. 1129. 12$6 
Qiao (Anhui). io 9 s 
Qiao June. 1141 
Ouoyani/nii.ai* 

Quoyang zi yufu. 426 
Quowfie. 7z8; — rtyir. IU 
Qibao cheng (Cay of the Seven Treasures). 
7 >i 

Qibao gong. 642 
Qifa >ua midorJujiif. 999 
<i<S«V ("practice of qi.' 'efficiency of qi"). 
til. 120. 241. 412 . 57 *. *1*. *99 796 - 9 *. 991 , 
nil. use. 1257 


qifidi {Ocean of Prvruma). 290. 302* j§n. 576. 

S46.955. nj9 
Oywn .^7 

qi/in£ b&Mii ("eight eitranrdinary chin 
nels"). 390. 

qim«{‘irregular guts" divination method). 

186 . 2J9 
Qtmfii, tc 46 
Qin Gao. 919 

Qtn Shi huangdi (Qui emperor), 199. 420. 
78* 947.1C27. *092; and the/angsht. 610. 
1121.126s 


Qtn Zhi’an. 220.346. 57 $*. 712. W ti**. *284 
qwtjf (chime). 06. 413 

qing 1 emotions; individual qualities), to, 363. 

* 54 -1049. See also Emotxms 
Qtng’an gon& 1028 

Qutl'd* ftngdidit n yulu. 634. 74% *012. oox, 
Qt 3 

Qingdieng paruh, 1275 
Qingdieng shan (mount). 220. 262.402. 491. 
5B1. 7 G*. 712 - 726 . 7 ». 79 * 99 .1160.1167. 
QI2,1296 

Qingdieng zhangren. 2221 
qingn (Green Declaration), 311 
Qingdao (Shandceig), 610. 112x 
Qtngdu guan. 1017. 1237 
qtngfa ("pure rites"). 5*0 
Qir.ffyi luunmu:. teqf 
Qngfte ^rirhujn. 1035 
Qtmghe zhnra hnycu yvlm. 1172,1201 
Qinghua dadi. 247 
Qtnghua dzrun. 439 
Qinghua gong. 592 
Qingjiao (Pupun). 21* 

TCfng(clarity and quiescence). 324- 999 


ftOTWV 6 * 27 28 . 119. 4 SJ. 785. 799 Boo. 
tco-q — xAi. 635 

O^gjxMg miseftng xk*i xrnpaku. 1013 

(Mm a 01 

qinjfiiing (Green Dragon). 745.959 

Qingqi (Zhejiang!. 34 

qingihnt (Peuoomng the Deities), 1254 

Qtnpuc 807 

Ot*P**JU 121 

qingt^n ('pure eonvmatxjas"), 462, toa. xce^ 
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Qingtong. 491. Mi. 737. *y. 863. 1026. See 
also Fungzhu Qin^tflogjun; Shjngxiing 
Qingtflflg jun 

Qtngwei (Pure Tenuxy). 22,172. J17. P4l 
j«o. 746C 804-3. 891.100.1249 47 passim; 
2nd lafd. 627 28. 63c See ako Huang 
Shunshen. Qtngwd 
Qwgwn io*|Uf, 805 
Qoynti jkadu fojfo. ac$ 

Qi*£*n xiinpu. 503, 804. Aof. 1020 
Qc*£n<\ xuandm z&xgao )t. 804 
C>urf*w yMyiang d^fe. 804 
Oc^wn Jutfa. 8D4 
Qtngxi shan (mount). 232, 321 
Qingxia gu. 920 

quijjxx* din ('disciples of unsullied belief'), 
19.54* 

qutjfxm ('pure cukjvanon’*), 646 
Qingnu {Pure Culurition (brinch of Nan* 
zongl, 761.7*5.1M3 

Qingyang gong, 34if. 347. 3*U. 616, 770.799. 
3e6 .1160 

Qingyang guan. 711 

Qingyuan (Fujian), 365 

pnje/ur (Pure Bond). 153.9*4.1177 

Qingyun pu. 1199 

Qingzhen guan. 1204 

Qtnling mountain range. 221 

Qinlong region. 1221 

Qt**en£ shhu 631 

Qu>'Ma ckmM, 556. 714.727. 7*4. «*?. 090. 

1278: — dflnn rha/*. 728. 807 
Qinzhong parish. 1274 
Qtnzcng (Northern Song emperor), 1017. 
1228 

Qtongchi Xianhe shen. 1033 
Qiongdu (Sichuan), ton 
Own®i«g nngmu. 829f 
Qiongzhou (IUnan\ 203* 235 
Qtongzhou (Sichuan). 257 
Qiqiu shan (mount). 1033 

Chqmzi, P 8 

quan (Inaugurating the Altar). 323 
Qiu Changchun, see Qiu Chuji 
Qiu Chuji. 207. 209. 57*f. 6C6. 6XU ml 760. 
M il v 813.915, 1008. toil. IO24C Itl8. 

1171.1189. t*9t. *2*2: and Quanzhen, 84I*. 
meeting with Chinggis khan. 709; and 
Longmen. 704L 1049; texts. 27B. 340.404. 


749. *27*- See also Chanjykan zWmrnt 
xty**]**™ 

Qiu Fengshan. 77c 

Qiu Zhao**0. 467. f u u, icBy. 1291 

Qiusheng. 919 

Qiuzu dian. icS 

Qixia guan. 1226 

quing/uui (Seven star Sword), 411. 596 
qixur {breath and blood). 390. 5*6.812 13 
qtme (Cavity of Pneuma), 362.77*f 
Qiyin guan. 961 
Qiyun (Gansu \ 691 
Qiyun guan. 1024 

quhot (Seven Perfected, Seven Real Men). 
214. 220. 57«. 76o. 813. 814.1022. *171.1*86. 
12 ci 

OahiMju 474 

Qake* sump*. 636. f ij. 923 
Qizftei xianrhuiiN. 579. 813 
Qu Yuan. 419 
Quan Deyu. 1048 
Cm Tditgshi. 281 

Tang wen, 340. 695. *309 
quuiunj uea ' "books to exhort the age*), 872 
Qmukx zAengrong. 96* 
quuTirnr* (’’complete reality**), 635 
Quanzhen (Complete Reality: Complete 
Perfection), its, *28.175. iBt-82. 284 86. 
337. 457. 114 20. 963. 1018. 1128' 29. *200 
2; and other Taoist tradinms, 704-6. 

759 61 passim, 1247. *258 60; and neidan. 
15*. 262/, 557-58. 764. **07. **9*. 1277-79; 
and Buddhism. iu hermitism. 169. 501. 
rnonastxism. 103 5 passim: meditation, 
13067. mountains. 73.481. 5*7.723.799. 
868.9*7 *8,948. icfj; monastenes and 
temples. 108-9. 207 xo. 709. 1184-87. *W. 
epigraphy. 45f. *6«: teats. 34*. 3431 800 
1. 871, rsoS 9.12J2 -14 passim. See also 
Bexzong; Chen Nlmggui; fie Daoquan; 
Liu Haidian; Ltl Dccigbin. Longmen; 
quhm. Wang Changyue: Zhongli Quan. 
See also entries listed in Synopoc Table 
of Contents, sec 1IL8 
Quanzhen an. 729 
Quanzhen ju**di btysw, 634 
0»wz #\ex $n/s* 1.104.1307 
Qmtmzhoi zkcr.frun. 1 28 
Qudnzhex zongwa fanpvai xuanyan. 750 
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Qtwxrftc* zivfio pefa. i>d 6 
Quanzhou {Fujian), 182. 204. 365. 681. 826, 
9^991 

QirfuyyiHnMi hurt fj. 270 
Queen Mother of the Weal, see Xiwang mu 
iHuji, 255,698 - 99 .1149 
Quiescence, see Seng and jw/ 

‘Quiet dumber." see jinpJu 
Outrun ji. K 212 
Qraidn zhuyv jt. 5 S 9 
Qushui (Jiangsu). 919 

Qunng dun {mountV 47^ See also I ieimng 
shin 

Quwo (Shanxi), 69D 
Quyang (Hebei), 4R2 
Quzhou (Zhejung), 2/0 


Rain. 193.*71. 280, 522.376.454.57*. 65B. 712, 
1228. See also Yushi 

rj*£Z4ijuj (OffenngfbcAveningCalamities), 
539 

Rao Donguan. 335. 821 22.9M 
Raowang 486 
Real Man. see zkaxm 
Rebellions. 163 64.253 >4.542.632: Fang la. 
574; WYi Xi. 103s; Zhang Chang 442 See 
also 1 luang Chao; Sun En; Yellow Turbans 
Rebinh, 88. 9> 91 . 9«~93, 99 ICO. 26*. 668 


69. 862 63. See also IimJ u; Iwnxntg-. shi/ie 
Reatanon. see rongjing 
Red head, see fwngtou 
Red Infant, see Infant 
Refuge. 284. 450. 575 
Registers, y) 42. See also fid* helu; hi; 

t d^glu; sxjh 
Peincamatxjn, 70.6B3 
‘Release from the corpse." see skipe 
rm (benevolence). 354.774 
Ren Jiyu. xito 
Ren Yanqmg. 441 

rmckcn (the twenty ninth day or year of the 
sexagesimal eyrieX 98.377. 439 440.490. 
5B1.639.969 

Rene hen g (Shandong}. 1031 
Rrnhuang 34 

1 (Function Channel), see ixvtnsi and 


IBM 

Renrnao shan (Mountain of the Bird Moij. 
56l 


mum ('human spirit*'}. 1101-2 
Renzong (Ming emperor), see I (ongxi 
Renzong (Northern Song emperor). 221. 

876.1014. tofc>. 1203.1296 
Renzong (Yuan rmperorX 3*3.1235 
Repentance, see cAurKui 
R esonance (gunyrngX 56.114I 117.125.496. 

59t, 6fil. 949 982, H5*f 
Retreat ntuals. see zXai 
'Return' |to the Dao or the Origin) ijan,fk. 
gui. Iuum). 54. 56. 6o. 244.4Ci 4.496.1CC6. 
uoj. tit4 *214; m the C\iodt 6-7.3>3; 
m nniin. 499. 552f. 765. «54. 1192 See also 
Junlao. xkun and m 
Revelations. 24 26 
RishM. 64, 67 

Ritual see entries listed in Synoptic Table of 
Contents, sec. IV4 
Ritual master, sec/oihi 
Ritual tooh. 126.411 rf. 489 
Ritual vestments. to*. 285! 453 T7- 956. 1179 
1237.1262 

Riyut nuuuha hoi, 694I 129c 

Rnng Cheng 220. 5C6.515, 822 jj 

Rt)hi sku taikta fcys ihisn fcyt\ 194 

Ruan Dengbmg. 1190 

Ruan Jl 602. Mo. 1085 

RuanQtu. 844 

Ruan Xun. 1085 

Ruan Xuqxu. 1063.1065 

Ruxbeng (Shanxi}. 1128.1184 86 passim 

Ruxzhmi (Jiangxi). 610 

Rucong (Tang emperor). 172. 694. 912. W5. 

1026,1029.1178.1236 
Rammjayu. 7*5 
Ruothui (Weak River), 603 
nuAan (entenng the moiaitains), 184.1195 
run (Brook of Milk). 778 
Ra\uo ji^f. 301. 344. 4C4. 556.764.785,823 24, 
n»q — hgir. 823 

rmyi { Reading the Document of Intention X 
M4 

Ruyt guan. 767 

Si Shoupan. 317.6$o. 659.8ay a6 .1M3 
Sj zherje* rAoazuo j\ 825 
Sacred sates. 72-74. 106-9.368 7V See also en 
tnes hsted in Synopac Table of Contents, 
sec IL5, Cl. 10. and ll.u 
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Sacrifices. 146 48 passim. 27* 354. <78. 522. 
629. **4. wf. iocj. 1027, IC 89 . See also 
Wood sacrifices. yarn 
SadJXsrrnapuniiiinka surra. 829.1163 
Sage. see sfccngrrn 
Siicbd. 195 
Sunt, see shntgmt 
Sikvomum. 918. See also Buddha 
AimUtfTu. 358. 375 f 
Somantibhidra. see Puxun 
Samarkand. 246 
Jdmdriid Vtpi2*vtft2. 433. 962 
S'lmbhpgakayj, sec yingdun 
Saatguk Jd£i. 190 
i^npukldjiima. 227 

suit tacyutt Three Treasure Lords). 857 
sun>ou (Three Treasures), 49.311.450. 488. 
562.977 

sukch (Three Powers). 854. 837 
suru7uxu (Three Audiences;^ 2c6. 251. 5*o. 543. 
400. Aa6 27, nc6. See aho i^iuu; chduye 
guoski. 295. 

SnfcAe Hzki. 6ast 

sufU7i«* (Three Accomplishments). 765. 

IC50. 1279 , Xl 80 

sdiuridng (three worms). 446. K44 See also 
sukjAi and jtvftuttg 

sundung (Three Caverns), 49.3X5. 577. 
469.595.674. 8X7.841. 856f. 88a; of the 
Taoist Canon. 58. n6. 292.545.718. 828. 
829. 839. 858. 9X1. >098. 1203. 1256.1259 
Son dong (Three Caverns [ordmanonrankTi. 19 
Sa»d**tfafk kijie wot. 286.1237 
Samfakism&hu vtsdu, 29.34,718.828 29 
S**de*s q^nggang. 50 . 829-31 
SaaAe*i qunxuim Jy, 355. 694. 8?i. 981.1082. 
1096 

SaaAzmg si fu b* /tn£«. 293 
S**Ae*g nfujing mi. 30.295 
SaaAng zhongpc wem, 284. x86. 905.1256 
Sd*&**& xliununjf. 315.11). 708. B06. 852 33. 

862, 866*. 1170. toe* 

Sd*dc+i xhuiWKjf jwp«». X9 
SzB^on^iiUiur. 426 
Sanfit hyunjfTy. 909 
suited. 17.124 

sditguuit (Three Offices). 68.70.87.154.833- 
34. 904. 9x1.984.1135,1277*. arvd the Three 
Assemblies. 123. 395.859 40.857 


/drtjpidii (Three Passes). 39 X. 770 .833-36,1050. 

1x79. 1x83 
Songuin dodi. 61c 
Songuan m&ao. 610 

uinguan jfcdiuftu ("handwritten documents 
of the Three Offices”). 147. 459. 99«. txi7 
/dKguditg (Three Luminaries). J99.716 
Sxi^mdif fu (Talisman of the Three Lumi 
nanes). 716.992 

Samgmo zlit. 156. 356 r 406. 408. 837. 9«7. 1035 
idii^wr (’’mourning the selT’X ttto 
idnAatfli^ (Three Sovereigns), 53L 5©. 5». 677. 

83637.854.1193 
Stahuung nng. 34. 836L 837 
Sonhuong miao. 611.1155 
Sifthuung nrtwot. Bj7f 
Si.ntiudrtg nnwot >t^t. 1075 
Siehuung we*, 215.386.837*39, t076f, op; and 
Bao Jmg. 212. 442: and Bo He. 237. 397; 
corpus in the Taoist Canon. 828. 866. S82 
AdnAit4H£ zhat (Retreat of the Three Sever 
eigns). 857. iic6.1217 

xditAw (Three Assemblies). 40. 123. 279 3x5. 

550. 834. *3* *9. «095. *«3i. 1x53 
Sanji daijun. 193 
uinfiao (’triple burner”). 699 
Sxxjidd yx^nliN soushnt ddt]udn. 742 
rdiyif (Three Realms). 277.299. 847. 851.10A4 
Srmfc>0 ihiki. 193 
xdnh (Three Homages), 930 
Siinln qtfin (Three Registers and Seven 
Grades), 1216 

uinlu rfid! (Three Register Retre ats). 5x0. 

583.1202 

Sonlun (Three Treats esX 451 
&i*lui 252. 1142 

Sonnoi (tradition), 169. 1125 
Sannu furen. 6B3 
ia.npm xuxjmg. 7x7 
sump (Three Invocations). 930 
Ainqt (Three Pncumas), 49-50. 210.265.199. 
5x5. B47. 851. B53. 854. 856. 882. See also 
xfu; audit: >*a* 

*75 

uinqing (Three Clarities). 44: heavens. 62. 
292. 299.593. 85t. 857. 864; denies. 184, 510. 
414. 449. 53B. 539. 596. 598. B27. 924. »09I. 

*x97. 1x53. X)05 
Sinqtngdan. 208. 250.11B5 
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Sinshan (FujunX 7*6 
uinskda dtn£zks (Three Tnpod Peikj). 690 
sdiuhai (Three V'chides),«. 554. 673. 7*5- 
S29.1280 

Si^ihmg/ihci. 1170 

xunxnJ (three corpsesX 99 219. 446.677.3*4, 
914. 919. 932.5U9 I2C6. 1*33. See also 
/iiunj and ji idling 

sdiuftl and jtacfting (three corpses and nine 
worms), 79. 23?, A44 46 See also jiucfcing; 
aouM 

Sa&ski iui txanski Xmtng rWnjvm >W», 1229. 
1240 

Smshi mugriu xingzhuangjugusn fangsuo 
»vn. 1256 
Smshi shi. 1175 

sdiufciVr thXM (Thirry two HeavensX 297. 299. 

395. ***. 832, &47 4*. «*> 
Ss*Uufciix\ui/d.A49. 94i 
imdiiha nun (Thirty six Heavens). 115, 648. 
790. »47. M9-JI. 864 

Sinsknt. 545.628.748.777.79©. Soo. 847,926. 
1080; translation of Docdc )\ng, 264. 276. 
See also duran yu*>* 

Sin so. 286. H64 
Sansu yuanjun. 211. 856 
«*4i iThree TeiTaces), 119 225.238.457.949 
958 

jaitfkm and Uuoan (Three Heavens), 65.68. 

70. 14B. J54. 64B. 780.3ji p. 853. 857 
SxAnxt najkjmt , 65. taj. 126.148. 154. 6rs, 
639 851. 1020 

xtinfuiH shesku (Writ of Pardon of the Three 
Heavens), 403 
Sj.nlLSI VIS Ml. 634. 1012. 1174 
StmUm zkcntfifln&. 97.49:, 717. ‘>4 
wn»M (Three and Five; Three Freest. 55. 

485.667.833*4. 864 
S*ixwu zAmgyt mcxgnn In, 228 
xuityui (three essentials). 361. 461 
s*nw (Three Ones). 50.140. 265. 275. 677. 

36,1303-4; deines, 58. 84. 224. 303, 
681.865. 903. 921-22. 931 
Sanyi jiao (Teachmg of the Three tn One). 
151 

sasrpuut (Three Primes), 8j6 f3; deities. 34. 
50.58. 86.265. 681. B69. 922.93i: "offices.* 
548; days, 123.194.395. 879; m alchemy, 
1283 


Sanyuan gong. 723. 770 
Sinyuan jungjun. 952 
Sjmyam miac&cn /ksKzftmiing. 746 
sdK>u jk ruiaa 2n*n (Three Prunes Mud and 
Soot Retreat), toot. 1217 
unyMdn rhdi (Three Pnmes Retreat). 718. 

1217 

Sasz&fng xiifi fs> dim rhud* vrrfumg dm 
unpc hum tuebumifa, 792 
Sazzun ha. 616 

Scripture and exegesis. 24 26.26 28 

Sculpture. i 8 jC t©53 

sc (I re aim of) form). 666. a*7.85* 

Seasonal observances. 122 24 
Secret societies, and Tacosm, 170-71 
Sects, see Popular sects 
'Seed people." see zbmpnin 
•Self" (wu). 83; "true self" (zAeitwe. znexwu\ 
956. See also shot 
Sengyou. 487* 

Sengzhao. 275 

Sepulchral plaints. 88 89. 273 
Seven Worthies of the Bamboo Grow. 10S5 
Sexual techniques. 159.173.426. 523. 68t. 720. 
822 23. 906: abstention from intercourse. 
279 44* entidsm. 554. 623. 865. See also 
jon&l\on£ shu; kr^i; Sfemjqtitg Humgshu 
gwixiu yi 

Sha Daozhao. 155 

Shamanism. 6j. 146 93 passim. 157.334. 522. 
659 67S. 958.103 1207; and Tacast ntual. 
237-38. 451. See also Medium cults; hu 
dim ceremony sec /ctig and dun* ceremonies 
Shan Too. 1083 
Shan e tongzi. 249 
Shang Lu. 876 
Shang Yang. 134 
Shangdi 61.63.372.505 
SLangdmg xitUm jingjue, 5*9 
Shanghai. 128. 206.724.747.77©. 826.924, 
1016. 1224.1235. See also Baiyun guan 
Sbsnsfrn decyia*. 175.1282 
Shanghai daojiao hui (Shanghai Taoist Asso 
elation). 1224 

SLsng&m Jun. 5C6.1153.1331 
dumgfiam^ (Higher Luminary), 53. 543 
Sksngpm tfiin/a pea, 349 
Shangqing (Highest Clanty [heaven]). 299 
439. 591.840. 870.1143. 1147. U63 
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Shangqmg (Highest Clarity i. u. 11 22. 24 16 
pixsim, 4 c(, B6.1x6. ty 7 ~&. 231. 574- 598. 
7®9f. 8f3 4 *. 981.1140.1275. 1286: and the 
Three Cjvrrns. 33 -35 passim. 82B 19.840; 
and Ungbao. *98. 663 67 passim. 795. 882. 
and other Taorn tradition^ 503,679. 805. 

996C 1258.1270: and uuuis*. iooj; 
and Buddhism, 141.1099; heavens. 68.115. 
593. a47. &49 5*. »52; eschatology. 98. 115. 
22*. 229f. 459; deities, 490. 581. 603, 80*; 
rmmomis. 199 272.1018.1029.1505; **«. 
8S0; inner gods. 78. 366; meditation. 

118' 19 la. 210.139 289. *o*. 410. 562.58*. 
591.605, 677.751. 903. 1M*3. U95 96; 

salvation of ancestors. 460.651; Grotto* 
Heavens, *69; mountains. 73. 447.4S0.514. 
725. 755 37.755. 757.1Q25.107* liter patn 
archs and masters. 43*. 559.6*7-38.689- 
90 . 773-74. 782-85.911-14.1020-21.1048. 
iifo. 1295 96. W. texts. 472. 512-13. 898. 
IC63 65 passtin. nBj. 1193 See also en 
tnej listed in Synopac Table of Contents, 
sec 1Q.4 

JaJow^ rAr^ing. 195ft — yqme 
ytnyx. 252. n7* See also Dadcfii zhenjvy 
J10 leu hi xtsn^. a*. #66-67 
Aflyjng Jcrngzhe* 2*&kui guanine* Jajic 
HYX. 547 

Shangqmg gong. 1*7.70*. 79B. 36? 63. xix6f. 
1259.1255 

Sk*ntfi*ipuui guiiu. 66.555. B21.952 
ShMnfflm£ haaegiha gurdu yt. 482. 484. 59®. 

863-69. 116*. 1285 
StelfllBgji. 2C5.1119 

Sk2njW*&jixnAn skantfs zku hsu*en naming 
^.296 

Stenm*i Ungbao dafs (CT1221). 672. 678. 

774- 8?o -71.1077, IC91; nnialsv *10. <03. 54*. 
'48- txo6 

I iMffsao dafi (CT 1222-23). 31B. 5*9, 
672. 678. 82X, 870 71. 96* 99o; rituals. 399. 
533,904 

AiVW Itt&apftiu dachngjinskx. i* 3 . 457. 

5tl. 911, 12D*. 12X2 

Skanppmg Uajia qidap Ufa. 696 
Shsn&ji*£ shi dfcfaa Ttmghi rhenrot rhotra 



*4|fW twiuw zhexgfa. 231.354ft 478. 821. 
952.989. 992 

wcehong jue. 921. 971 

jfiangging ztei (Retreat of the 1 hghest Oar 

*Tl 

Shangshang Taiyi. 83. See also Taiyi 
Shangshang zhongfi jun. 83 
Shsngshemg xiuzhen i&nyao. 871-72 
Shangxiang Qingtongjun. 80*. See also Qtn 
gtong 

ifungzhang (sending petitions). 206.904 



SH^nhatjtng. 6*. 177 .477. 52*. 602. 629.789. 
1119 ^ 1195 

sktinikM (mocahty books). 71, no. 140. 214. 

570. 585, *72-75,948.1035.1199 
Shanzhou (Henan). 264 
Shao Ruoyu. 27* 

aiao Yizheng. 317.572. 694. 877-7$. 1211.1247. 
Q 55 

Shao Yang, 202. 384* 485.5*4.37**77 
Shao Yuanjie. 878 79,97»f 
Shao Zhilm. 727. 9*i 
Shaohao. 504 
Shaolm a. 170.918 

Shactthu (mount). 917 See also Songshan 
shaoyang (Minor Yang or Young Yang). 1165 
j&swm (Minor Ym or Young Yin). 1x65 
she (earth akar). no 

she (gpd of soil), 122-23. 279* See also She* 
gong; Sheji 
She Yongmng 1107 
Shegong.999 
Sheju 580. 8*4. 840.999 
she* (person; self; body). 75. 635. 8*4.1091. 

1 9 * 

she* (spirit). 6.7* 302. 307. 45®. 521. 662.77if. 
nxx; and heart or mind, 537. 801.1081; 
and breath oe pneuma. 290. 3*6.903: arxi 
’form" or body 75.649; m nnda*. 391. 
854- 906.1050.1113.1158. See also jwg. qi. 
and jfim 

Shen Buhai, 154.139. 508 
Shen Dao. 5.508 
Shen Doofu. *74 
Shen Fen. 221,1x23 
Shen Gisi. 428 
SSif n Qiyun. 171 
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Shen Wansan. uu 
a»en Yibing. Tirf 
Shen Yue. 919 
Shenbao jun. 34, 881 

skenfi1 ("Divine Talismans" seen on of the 
Taoist Canon). 116 
Skeng hm jilc lun. 10S6 
a»eng Ximing. 572 

Skayiejug. 7 * 

sha*£ji (registers of life), 286,594. *5*. Mi. 

951.953. 1062. See also sbntglu 
SMtf n.w.727 

skexgia (registers of life). 65 Sec also Acxgji 
shc*.f m v]\ (‘living breath"). 234.430. 647.1000 
*kc*grem (saint. sage). 7.17.51. 5*. 363.463 
64. *?M*. 885 86. 1006, 1044. 1067. tX46. 
09$. 1303.* m the Zhuungzi. 92. 560 61; in 
other texts. 314,496-98.771; in Sfcangq 
mg 21.862 

Shzn&kznjing. 34-J5. 4ft 86.344, 593. 

617. 841. 857. Mi 82. I2C5 
sneajwi (Embryo of Sainthood; immortal 
embryo). 50. 60. 122. 274. 366. 39t. 325.7*3. 
77ft 836.8I3 44. 953.1037 
cdn. 730 

Shrngxuan 1 Ascension to the Mystery (cedi’ 
nation rankI). 19 
Shengxuan guin 383 
Shengzu (Qxng emperor), sec Kangxi 
Sfcmji zhiA\ Tmhn ytnjwg 186 
Skenjia*. 1x49 

jncammg (Spint; Spirits and Luminaries). 
46 ft 5 >o. 1146 

Shennong. 271.305. 654. 82ft 8j6.970.1153- 
54. U07 

Shmmmgtau'Aijng. 1300 
Skamangfing, 1132 

shartn fdhine man"). 92.290. 879. M; 86. 
1266 

sneadn ("divine dumber *). 360. 362 
Skenshi bafa, 332 

snntiong (spirit mediums), 478. 991 
jftenxiijn ("divine immortal." "spirst tran 
scendence"). 16.131. 407. 88?. 9*3. to$o 
Skcnxi«Dt gaityu rkuxn. 321. 388 
Sfccnxii* kexxk* lun. 43.93. «ft 1048 49. 

I2C6 

S kemxu m tongju it. 727 
Skenxnm yungshmg buku. 260 


Skenxiiin zhsn, 43.176. 331. 443. 8x3. 45? 61. 
96S. 1076.1206; biographies. 236,4i6f. 413. 
444. 438. 656. 73lf. 732.734. 791. 798.101ft 
1121, 1122. H67. 1169. 1222. I3C5 
Shenxuo (Dtnne Eaifynan), 22. 335.3*3. 

39i 96 passm. 439 40. 692. 732. 786. 804. 
825ft Wv 92. 1052 13. 1203 9 *297 dd 
tics. 218. 247.795; 2nd Injfc. 325. 6i7f; 2nd 
funerary rites. 71.672. 678f; and weajtw, 
1038 39; and Bai Yuchan. 2caf. 761; texts in 
the fAiafii hui>sun. 317ft 430. See also Lin 
Lingm; Wang Wenqmg 
Skenxiao aianwrn imgchva* yt. 890. 1038 
Shennio Yuqtng zhen wangrjn. 439 
Shenyang (Liaoning). 20S 
Shenyijing. 367 
Skenyin, 12x2 

Shenzhou (Divine Spells (ordination rank]). 
19 

Skmzhou .pzAuin fiKcn u'utisn jing, 229.231 
Shenzong (Ming emperor), see Wardi 
Shenzong (Northern Song emperor). 251 
Sfccshntg zuanlu. 355 
skaht (Writ of Pardon), 450 
Sk<>ungr«n.928 

Skeyang zhenzhongfang. 289. 535. *92 93. 927. 

QC 6 

Shezhou (Anhui), 773 
jfti (cosmographi. 390. UJ7 
ski (fullness, reality). 974. IC43 
ski {Inaugural (PneumaJ). 593. 841. 857- See 
also samp; Jirtyu tn 
ski (phenomena). 974 
ski (representative of the dead). 662 
Shi Chong, 252.1178 
Sii Chongxuan. 29. 232. ti78f 
Shi Cun. 737 

shs cg%i (Oblation to the Hungry Spints). 957 
au Jianwu. 670.89) 94.1059. m2 rmt 1118. 

1277*. 1280.1284 
Shi uishiMu rhsiiguig. 196 
Shi Ssning. 30. 912.1025 
au Tat 341. 7*0f. ISU 9f. 1083. It4if. X222 
Shi Tanying, 6m 
an Yeguang. 1225 
an Zhijing. 6o6f 
Shi Zixian, 671 

jki'rr dual pH (Twelve Brocades). 336 
Shi'cr zhinian wenwing. 10x7.1040 
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sksdertg (keeperof the Limps). 930 
SJudian mmgwang. 449 
shifans Cpubbc" monisieries). 10s. 818 
Skihaa 221 

Skin. 367. 676; an Huang Lao. 508 10 pawsn; 
on theJangdu, 407; on Li Shaejun. 643: 00 
the wise ruler, 5C5L on the Three Sover¬ 
eigns. Sj6; on the Non hern Dipper. 224 
on immortality. 92. 896; on the 'isles of 
the immortals,*' 89B. 1091; <*1 other sub 
jects. 271. 420. BB8.910.914* biography of 
La023. 27. ill, 492, 6H-11 passim. 622. 800. 
n6* 1187; other biographies, 199.477. 

1175.12|I 

itajir ("release from the corpse"). 87. 91. 5*o. 
«>5>. *61.19* 97. *°91. «2fi6 r 1250; and 
talismans. 212.667.1167: and Atidan. 166. 
761 


skijic (ten prccejxs). see Precepts 
Shtjtxf. 294. 480. SIX. 644. 720 .1161 
staling (heeper of the serpturcs). 910 


Shin feng (pun of Hmgihan). 4S0 

Skill* gaungn. 767 

Shingon Buddham. 193.382 

Shingu (Japan). 1121 

Shinto. 195.306.447.575 

snsfi ('ingestion of breath*), 4m 

Skishuamnu. 802.1151 


Shuttxi Xsqun. 244 

sniuuKg (Ten Kings), see Ten Kings 

Skiwaig jwg. 7T. Dt>w —. 141 

Skiwen. 505, 65c. 791.822.1149 

staxidng (keeper of the incense). 589.930.1251 

Skya* rr>u. jco. J97 9*. 910.943- 946 

Skiytji 604 . 789 

Sktstai jl. |66. 472. 6o| 789L 898 99,1075. 

nix. 1205 
Shuxi fu. 250 
Shin gang (Jiangsu). 211 
Shixong (Jin emperor). 291 
Shizong (Later Zhou emperor). 25B 
Shixong (Ming emperor), sec Jujing 
Shizong (Qing emperor), sec Yongzheng 
Shim (Yuan emperor), see Khubdai khan 
shizun (World Honored OueX »4I 
shoujue ('practices in the hand**). 117.231.139. 

282.401- 513.899 9M 


shcuU (hand held incense burner), 401.414. 

IC91. Sec also Incense burner 
Stafcp* \\sAgfa* xuuha. 269 
Skcsnung migstai. 136.1150 
sheuyx (Guarding the One). 118. 286.460. 892. 
902 3.9*3. tiro; in the &xjpu n. Sj. 116-17. 
1 w; m Shangqing. 116. 156.919.922 
snauyw. see raudrds 

sAi (Statement), 914 6 . See also shawm 
shu [techniques). 553 

Shu region. 94. 366.454. 573. 656L 724. 825 
Shuanghan n. 688 

shuxagnu ("joint cultivation'}, 349.72u. 906 
7.1050,1107.1221 

Shuangxzu (Joint Cultivation (branch of 
Nanzongj). 761.10S5 
Shugrndo. 194. 447 

aeraseX 258 

Shuiguan 123 
SkuiAa rnw., 1228 
Shuihudi (Hubei), 19. 64 
Skui/ing rha. it68 
Shulmu. 864 65 

shaman (''immortal of water**). 925 
Ski nun/1. 963 

SkMjreg. D5. 451. 483. 836. rroi. 1161.1283 
Shun (mythical ruler). 62.1x7. 834.885 
shan 2nd ni ("continuation*’ and "inver¬ 
sion'). 54.60.779.936. 974.1166. See also 
At niac; jtii m 

Shundi (Later Han emperor). 96.4X3. 939. 
1222 

Skutfu. 330 

.Skutgua. 2d. 871. tt6af 

Shuojing tai. 709 

Skum»en;irri. 251.1158 

shusku C arts of the numbers'*). 405. 408. 


509 . 542 

jhiue* (Statement). 1039. See also/ku 
Shuzhou (Anhui). 724. 822 
jx (sacrifkul cult). 1176.1215. See also yinsi 
si ihc tigwin nan (Four Heavens of the Seed 
PecpleX 299 851 
Siba catgkan. 495. ucq 
Julian (Canon of Sacrifices), 1176 
Sifeng shan (mount), 365 
stfu (Four Supplements). 116. 292. 941. 945. 

1203. «i56 
Siguo. 1130 
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jiA wm (deceased celesnal souls), 647.794 
Sap, *93 

*} 1 (registers of deathX 219 225. «37.947 
Siji minskepng, 9178.922.95* 

5iji wngtkrwggr. 269 
Saji zhcnrriv 199 

Slku 9iunshu. 262. 345. 888. 1123. 1204.1240 
nhng (Four Numana), 681,93* u. 1266 
nlu (Director of Emoluments), ion 
Sima Chengzhen. 139.354. *J7f. *«*>. 735. 896, 
9fi 14. 98i. 987.995. ic*B. IU3.1154. 1*63: 
and Pan Shixheng. Tflaf. 1020; and Tang 
Xuanzong. 127. 599 1074; Imeagc. 4H0; on 
meditatxm. 119; biographies, 306,1026, 
1124. See also Fuipjcagyi fox; 5rtjngjmg s&t 
ifvkrtt Tiinghi zkcnroi rhotry z*n; Tumdi 
gXu* Tvaiyj* it; Ziwwawg Un 
Sima Cuing S76C 1183 
Sima Jt2hu. 1162 

a. *15* 567. 5 d 8. 619 


Sima Tan. 508.510.1140 

Sima Xiangru. 898. B8 d. 1193,1207 


Sima Ybc. 462 

Siming (Da Simmg), 68.79. *93. 803. 838. 844. 
9«4 »S, 949. 030; inner deity, 668, 93* 

; (Director of Destinies (starl), 68. 


Siming (ZhejiangX 1219 

Singapore. 661.761 

ihji ("dead breathy 430. 1000 

juAeng (Four Saints), 479.997 

Sisk 1 ci Tiling jt»g. 14*. 607 

Six 1 leavens, see san/um and finnan 

siyu (Pour Scwc reigns). 904. 1197 

Sizhou (Anhui). 1229 

Sogydk chta. 190 

SogvAksh, w 

Song Defang. jo. 263. 578. 683* 749. 9*J «*. 

1128.1172.1184,1186 
Song Lian. 155. 4?o. 686. 1241 
SongQiqiu. 238, 5*B 
iong aitsnwri. 1015 

song Hungdiaan (Sending off the Lords* 
Boat). 1038 

song uwuAdn (Sendmg off the Plague Spints). 
1038 

Song Xing 5 dB 


Song Yo. 342 
Son&jtang (Jiangsu). 1016 
fcngjtng (redtanoo; chanting). 98. 801.819. 
865.916* 17. *°54 *261 

Songshin (mount), 35.73. 442. 6ox, 641.735. 
767.782, 9*2 .m *B. 1028. 1072,1075. ***4. 
1173. *24* 

Singskan T^mu xiJKX&mg qying. 24*. &49. 
699. 995. **oB 

Smgshi. 657f. 877.920.949. 1284 
S6td Zen. 245 

Scuskap. 124.144. *76.453. 74*. *25. 9*1. *018 
Southern Lineage, see Nanzong 
Spells (ihifllX 4*. 64C **6f, I93f. 283. 4*6. 9*6, 
97* 72. *054- See also da twnshm shot; 
Twnpmg zkom 
Spin*, see shot 

Spirit mediums, see Medium cuks and 
Taoism. /Aenfcmg-. ri»g fa; ww 
Spirit of the Valle* see gusfim 
Spirit possession, see Trance and spine- 


Spirit wTinng (or pfandiette writing, Jty), 
111.13*^ 157. 214. 245. 239. 325. 428-29. 
434. 685. BtB. 873.1034.1308; and Taoist 
texts. I7if. 178. 426.7*2,7*5.726 28 
passim. 750.961.1035. *«U7. *21 jf 


Spleen. 224. 448. 51*. 536. 75°. *c6* **o«. 1138. 
See also wumng 

State, and Taocsm, *62 4 f, 16* 67 
Stems and Branches, see ganrkt 
Stomach. 813.846.1078 


Su Boheng. 470 
Su Jin. 120 

Su Lm. 287. 356. 9J9. 92lf. *3C3f 
Su Sen, 204 

Su Shi. 139. 240. 428. trso. 1188 
Su Song. 495 
Su Yuanlang. 920.946 
Su Yuanming. 762, 910- 21,946 
Substance and function, see n and wng 
Stnjt Im. 475. *201 

Suming (Sichuan), 116a 
Suiren. 836 

Suishan pai (Suuhan branch (of QuanzhrnjX 
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SmuHb, IS, 173.*6o. 54*f. 6 b. 954. 99*. **37 

Suixun 0 lubes), 700 

Sukhivad. 117 

SahkAvddvyiks sutra. 793 

Sulao guan. 254 

Siding £Ai>\m miJii|ixg. 92* 

Siding jutf. 84. jej. 556. 59 *. 73 *. « 55 . B65. <m. 

919 92 i 22.931. *304 
Sun.cn shan (mount). 876 
Sumeru (mythical mountain X 545 . 866 .847 
Sumsng guan. 1051 
Sun Bin. 1175 

Sun Bu'cr. 172!. 474. 579. 684. 729 *. 8 co. 922-24. 
1012; and nudia. 161.341. 426. See also 
i]uKm 
Sun Ce. 4 J 3 f 
Sun Chuo. 36S. 987 
Sun Deng. 275.1060 
Sun En. 8 . 95 . 574. 924-25 
Sun Lutang. 933 
Sun Mian, 796-57 
Sun Mmgdao. i 9 *f 
Sun Ruzhong, 645 

Sun Simuo, 269. 535, 925 af. 1152. to See 
also CuK/fe* iuxmjl miA£ Qtsnjinfns and 
QuMjtn yifof. Shw*£ zhaakonsfu^ 
Tailing ddrt/mg yuojue 
Sun T«, 924 
Sun Tmgbu 689 
Sun Wentao, 970 
Sun Wu. 1175 
Sun Xuanqtng. 6 it. 1244 
Sun Youyue. 838. 861.928-2v. 969 
Sun Zhongmn, 923 
Sun Zhongyi. 923 
Sunsun zhax zhuren 540 
Sunil. 506.1x37 
Sunafing, 1117 
i«x>uti. 1142 
Simzi. 27 

Sinri bmgfd. 1B3. **75 
Suo Dan. 3x2 

j»*fi (Nocturnal Invocation), 400. 541. 5R4 
674 . 930. **C 6 . 1257 . *254 
Suramgamu satire. 22 
Susong ' Anhui X 724 
Siiwen. 335 . 390 . 5 C 6 *. 1007. *078 
Suzhou (Jiangsu \ 293. 978 . *053. ** 9 Q 


Suzong (Tang emperor). 476. 944 
Swords, 4**~*3 passim. 569-62. 835. B96; and 
exorcism. 478. 5*4. 972.979. 99*. and 
iftjjir. 896.1250 
’Syncretism." 20-25. *45-5° 

Taboos. 89. tf - See also Precepts 
Tax'an (ShandongX 948 
Ta\hoijtns. 89 l 
Taibai shan (mount), 269. 925 
tdidta (Great Beginning (cosmogonic 
stagejX **93- See also nsaidi 
TdtrfiK >w«xj*ji jicw haoshoig 2 ht hoi. 536 
Tiii*/<ia ytmshu. 86. 287. 855. 864^ 931-32.1206 
Ttddm yvukujie bao ski 'crjkpe tu;ur. 932 
Taidi. 603 

Taiding (Yuan emperor). xai5 
Taigoog wang iceo 
Tdiguji. 474 
Tdigujueg. 818 
Tdigu zhntgyin. 631 

tdifir (Great I (arm any). 780.1051,1109.1x93 

Taihe jun. 424 

TdiAr 7n«g>tn p«. 1294 

Taihu Lake. 372 

Taihua parish. 1275 

TdiAu 4 xxvi xki. 259 

Taihuing. 924. x*97 

Hup (Great UldmaieX 22. 55. 362.163. 744. 913. 
974. **Q4. **93. *283. See also Tdiji ru; wia/« 
and uyt wutdi 
Tdi/i Ge nsngung rAaww. 445 
Tam gung. 207. 533 

*41 jt qaa*. uo. 9 J 2 -JJ. 934. tTO *159.1234 
TdUt I*. 15B. 764. 954 36.1058 
Tdip lu skuo. 47. 934 
Tailing j/ungjijwg. 86.594 
idiKmg(Great VcadX 1279 
Taman (Taiwan). 180.743 
Luywg (Great PeaceX 129,194. 547. 639. *44. 
9T7 3*. 939 40. law; and miDenarianism. 
95. 377. 493. 613, 7®*. 9®2 
Taiping f Great Peace* section of the Taoist 
Canon). 293. *256 

Taiping dao (Way of Great PeaceX 61. 95. 

873. **56f, 1307 

TdiftnggudHgjl. 220. 47* 77.73*. 888. *03*. 
1155. **8l. 1226 
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TaxjUiPmg,. 7. 96.125. ij 6. «3f. m. 4»3.6*9 
771. *73. 937.1)1'^ n62, 1266; 2nd Con 
Ji. and the Yellow Turban*. 61.1156; 
an messianism, 115; on morality. 43. 70: 
an medtfaoaa, 76, Bx. it8; on the “Ce¬ 
lestial Master/* 980. 982; cm the “divine 
man.** 885 86. See also chntgfc Ltlqra 
Pangyuan; Tdtpteg/ing shotgun bunt: 
Taijimjt*pks 9 

Tiiifxng/in£ /Aen^/in fozfa. 81.118. 902. 1080 
Tdifing/ingAar. 581.724. 938 
Taiping Pnneess, 1178 
Tasking qmgtax sh«. 433. 939 
Tdif*W£ >unm. 113. 408. 862, 970. *03* 

Tailing (Great Clarity). 199. 215.J06. 55«- 
52. 605, 643 44. 697. &49 94J 42. 1002- 4 
passim. 1167.1251. no* See abo/utyrju^; 
limLimjing: Taiqwg danjitg ys*)*: Taking 
^Tdi^ngifcNji 

Taiqtng (Great Clarity (Heaven ft. 6a. 299. 
840.1167.1264 

Taiqtng f Great Clarity* section of the 
Taoist Canon). 293.1257 
Tdiqi*g don/wg >U0)UA 424. 387. *97.928. *42 
942 4 *946. I2C6 

Tdiqtxg rrshui qi shaahou jiudn ry. 336 

Tdiqcag/bigfB Jtng. 347 1119.1211 

Taiqtng gong. toB. 209 #5. 6iof, 709. 94) 44. 

1096. rt72. xr88 
Taiqtng guan. 694. ”7*. 1236 
Tdiqusgjtag. 2J7. 424. 444. 53* 587. 73* 94*f. 

942,94^ 46. 946.1002 
Tdtqusgjtag turns** kovfme. 424. 94J. 945 
Tdiqi*gjw>v sneaks n un*. 1167 
Tdtqmgshih/i. 424.897.920.942. 94if. 946-<7 
Taishan (mount). 21.72.154. 372.419. 734. 

947 48.1072.1075; and the fc»g and stunt 
ceremonies. 610.911.1014; 2nd the oth 
erwocidly bureaucracy: 65. 67. 69. 87.143. 
423. 5*6. 832. See also Dongyue dads 

Taishan tianqt rensheng di. 821 

Tush an vunu. 235.1207 

Taishang {Most High). 670. 843. 1261.1262 

Fdisnj eg riuwot limgskm lanlu. 633 

Taishang daojun, see Daojun 

Fdi/rtdeg dongrAcn X£&kudngyi, 837. 838 39 

Tdti*d.«tf £J*>tAgptdJi. 100.185. 34*. 874-7* 

948 p r 1212; — rushy*. 95c 

Tdiifid^ Hunyuan zhcnlu, 616.1122.1x68. 1170 


Tauhaagjmgjii, :qH8 
Taishang Laojun, see Laozt 
Tauhang. Luqm* da out turAu jur. 289 
Tdund^f Liqnjiqinz. 28* 710 
riundig Luqn* 608. 108S 
Tdisrueg Lzdfn /A** Tvsnrh /luku licgyun 
W743 

Fdisnaeg Lxjfu >ungihfngjur. 336 
Tdldun* sdnyudt exfu rfuz* 1 jie'c xidorot vun 
xn«g bvmni todiying. 285. 833-34 
Fdi/Ad.v^ shi/dit ftng shujic, 646 
Tdi/nueg rautd: kngsA*. 955 
Taishang zuhuang Yuchen dadao. 841 
Fdi/rtdtg ttunixAa timam shu* firidlJUMd 
AexzXcm miscpng. 22s 
Taishang yuchen xuanhuang Da daojun. 

1264. See also Dacmin 
Fdisnu eg viizHok Iiun /uc. 269 
rdi/ndAg rhugw* jtumir zdngrhm h*ar. 231. 

240, 355. 582. 900. 9fl -p. 964. 989. 1252 
tdishi (Great Commencement (cosmogonx 
stage lX 1*93.1279. See also H*yidi 
Taxshi (mount/. 917 See also Songshan 
Taisht Dan (appellation of Laoxi), 613 
tdtsu (Great Plainness (cosmogonic stageft. 

47. 524. 1193 See also h»mi 
T dum. 507 

TaisuL 154.318.1040 

Taiwan. 146 49 passim. 169. iBo- 82 passim. 
22B 19. 899 956. i^7t. 1276; cults. 68af, 
74X. 891.1026- 28 pas am. 1033.1034.1040; 
priests, 351.3«89 418.457. 4881. 532.747*. 
gswgdc ntuals. 89.403-4.449.465.511. 59B. 
753; pH ntuals. 159.206f. 248.3to. 399 
400. 419. 54i. 5*U. 826. 930. 1096-57. 1253 
5a: uexiuid ntuals. 1039; rkdi ntuals, 419 
580.1056-57.1203 

Taiwan sheng daojiao hui (Taiwan Taoist 
Association). 1224 
Tarwei (Great Tenuity), 591 
Fdnm hrtgdtu nwnt Idtt£$sn huadan shnekat 
frungjing. 6c*. 6 *°- 697 
TdiHYt httgsAu nwm xidn»t rknm shangjwg. 
6S0 

TdiHYt XU2ltJ*« gonjguvgc. 874. 9SC 
rdimi (Great Non existence J, 1043,1193.1279 
Taiwu di (Northern Wti emperor/. 601.980 
rain (embryccuc breathing), 236. 303.563. 
681. s*l. 893. 5*3 U. 1*94 


INDEX 


Taud hidyi g*. 953 
Taud hyaa &}*c, 241.26* 699. 953 
Timjtng. 7*5.953.9J4 Gd«hd«g YufiiMg 
—. 95K — 2h». 5*5. 953. 954 
TiiuajtHjfwn Inn, 9S4 
Tdix&e Lingshu. 957-5$ 

Tdixsso fdngshu qi;i£iea dir Hung jing. 955 
Tdxxoa# tdngshu ijidrigHra Jtzhang jue, 955 
tdixu {Great Emptiness). 1043. 1279 
Taixuan {"Great Mywery- section of the 
Taoist Canon). 293. 866.1256 
TaiXMs* jt. 27S 
Taucam Yfat Shengfu. 211 
TdiXMsn zAenyi hr»il middling. 227 
tdiyang {Great Yang), m. 1087. *165 
tdiyi (Great Simpbaty (cosmogonic stage]). 
H93- Sec also unidi 

tdiyi (Great Unity Great Oneness). 1082.1193 
Tiiyi, 187. 401. 463. 4B4.586. 38B. 59©. 921. 93*. 
9f$ 59.1103, 1163.1270; supreme celts nil 
deity 151.13* 504. 543.59a; deny of the 
Center, 224.1057; timer deity 79. 667. 86a; 
in Taoist ritual 318; and alchemy. 425- See 
also Ctyt; sinyi; Shangshang Taiyi; Taiyi 
dadi; Tianhuang Taiyi; Xiongyi 
Taiyi dad>. 247 

Tai>t Ajun Tdufdn yvvku xuanjtng. 931 
Taiyi guingfu vranshou gong, 1096 
Tiiyi jiao {Teaching of the Great One). 660. 

760.818. 9W-6.\ic*6f 
Tdi>t/mH»a r ongziu. 144. 344. 347.520.961 62 
Tdiyi snag shmi, 187. 401. 465. 957 
Tnyi warohou guan. 1096 
Tai>t rndi (Retreat of the Great Oac\ 1216 
tdivi rhmdd shdi (Retreat for Mandating the 
Teachings of the Great One). 1217. See 
also zkifito 2 fun 
tdiyut (Great Yin). 594. 1165 
Taiyin (Great Darkness). 87. to. 650.86? 
tdiyut he fixing f refining the form of Great 
Yin"). 1219 

Tdtyt* hanxixg fa, 1220 

Taiyin xuanguang yuntl. 83.624.1207 

Taiyu guan. 1246 

Taiyuan Jiangxi). 915 

Tdirfira ke. 126. 273. ic$6. t275f 

tdiahi (Great Matter). 1279 

Taizhou (Zhejiang). 293 

Taizong (Northern Song emperor). 30. 242. 


299. 292. 830.1013.1180,1246 
Taizong (Tang empemr). 427. 613. ton 
Tiizu (Ming emperor), 631- See aiso 
Hongwu 

Tiizu (Northern Song emperor). 830. 10x3. 
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Tiizu (Yiun emperor), see < 

Tijima Mori. 192 

TiUsmans. jr yl. See also fa /ula; fuskul 
Tamba no Yasuyon. 193. 533 
tdn (ahar), 14. 56 98 passim. jS* 418. 539.375. 
56:. 1223 : m alchemy, 360. 424.1004. See 
also Altar; jt^gun; jwidit. -plan 
Tan Chuduan. 278. 378f. 729. 8c8. 8io. Bij. 

914.9*26). 1022 
Tan Qiao, 518 
Tan Zhurang. 1244 

Tan Zixiao. 518.726. 821. 64.989. 99* 

Tang Gongfang. 45 
Tdrtg hutyua. 632 

ting ki (spirit medium). 146. 488. 68?. 964 6$ 

Tang Xiwen. 1255 

Tong Ye zkenren rkudn. 177.1135 

Tanphin (Hrbd),797 

Tinluin. 967-6 8. 969 


ISO. M9. 479. 628. 720. 79). 804. 889. S99E 
IC 55 , to8o; awl Lcmgtnm. 706, 7*8 
Too Hoogjing. <*). 102.176.222.445.51*. 

*58.715.9W. 9*7, V* T, i02of, 1290; and 
Shangqmg. 664. 858. 861, on the Ling 
bao trachtxm. 441.663.7*9; oa the Taiq 
mg tradition. 306; on the Bcma data 257. 
1077; and the fdngxing ydnming bt, 927. 
1151, 1132; attributed texts. 460. 561,63?; 
biographies. 341. 887. Sec also llntcio jimg 
jizku; Dengzten yiMj*c ZAengj*; Zhcnkng 
way* tu 
Tio Hua. 1133 
Tao Susi. 811.1212 
Tao Yi. 970 

Tao Wiinming. 177. J69 
TaoZhi.763 

Tao Zhongwrn. B78. 971-72 
Taohu. 81. 668 
Tocdnid yusn ju 177. 372 
Taoist Canon. » 

Tacking, 81. 669.93* 
tdlhigdldgark/ui. 953 
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Tawaraya Sotatsu. 410 
Teaching of the Great One see Taiyijuo 
Temples and shnnes. 106 9- See also entries 
hsted in Synoptic Table of Contents, sec. 
Djo 

Ten direcoons. 160.249.3H, 400. 5*o. <67 
See also Buddhas of the Ten Directions 
Ten Kings (of belli (showing}. J79.592- »34- 
See also 57 iiuum£ png 
Tendai Buddhism. jBx See also Tiantai 
Teng Bin. 571 

Theatre, and Taoism. 125-28. 179 4a. 4*9. 
6S7.750. «26. IC14. IQ15. tU5.1294 95; 2nd 
Taoist ritual B* 206*. to. 5S4. 794- See 
also Drama 

Thirty six 1 leavens, see suiuniiiu run 
Thirty-two Heavens, see rAnskiVrnan 
Three Caverns, see sumd^ng 
Three Clarices. see /jAp*/ 

Three corpses, see unshi 
Three Heavens, see sunipng; junnun and ha 
thin 

Three Offices, sec ssnpun 
Three Ones, see s*xy\ 

Three Realms, see sun/ir 

Three Teachings/ 22 in. 263. 66:f. 764. 

1022.109B. 1221 
Three Treasures, see unfair 
Three Vehicles, see soruhmg 
Three Worlds, sec soa )ie 
Three Worms. see 
Thunder Rites, see ln/u 
n (body). 79. 649-5U. See also Body 
n (substance; foundation). 10S6.1214. See 
also n and wng 

n and y«g (substance and function; fbun 
dauon and operation). 563. 973-74.105®. 
UC4, «U*. 1262 

run (Heaven). 114. UL *34. *)B. m. 772 See 
also Heavens 
"Han Lao. 456 
Tun Liang yi. 480 
Han Plan. 508 
Tlan Sizhen, 774 
nan Zap. 671.6to 
Tunbao dong 1295 
Tianbao gong 124B 
Tunbao jun. 34. B8i 
Tunchang guan. 207. 29tf. 810 


nandi. 87. U7.446. 956. ttao 
Tundi ruling muting ktzku wuyin 2J11 jm. 1173 
fundi gevigfii fu. 371 
Tlanfel. 741 43- See also Mazu 
Tttnfh xianshntg lu. 743 
rungen (Celestial Stems), see gunzhi 
rungjxg ra (Talisman of the Celestial 
Guideline). 7x6.992 
Tungong 1197 

Tungu (Celestial Valley). **fi.777 
nangu (Shaanxi), 998 
Tlanguan. 123 

nunguun (celestial official). 147.762 
Tungsun li tvs?>viun Uiptng juig 939 
Tungiun ranging. 832 
Ttanhuang 34. 836. 9^4. ”97 
Tunhuang dad. 3S2 
Tunhuang Taiyi 542 
Tunhuang zkidoo TdLftng >ure. 104.124. 817. 
97f-76.1294.130^-7 

nun 11 rcelestial mechanism"). 134. 349.336C. 

IC44. II7J- See aisojl 
Tunji/ing. ti73 

nun/ir (Crirrtal Staircase). 238. 6|8 
txinkn (Celestial Treasury). 1056 
rtanks (Filling the Treasury). 450.977.1277 
nanlao, 272 
Tunkxig 10J4 

thinmtn (Gate of Heaven). 283. See also nun 
•ten and diha 

nunwn and diha (Door of Earth and Gate 
of 1 leavenX 97a, 994 

nuiuung (Heavenly MandateX 93. 135. 133. 

6» 661.1018.1266 
Tunning wanshou guan. 1252 
Tianpcng 223. 318. 413, 479.952.979. 992. 996 
Tunpntg rfa*1 (Tianpeng spell). 233. 979.997 
Ttanqing guan. 257.365. 714. ”33. tuS 
nandi (Celestial Masters)). 12. 94. 23c. 520. 

550-82. 7n2f. 817. 878. 979-81. 982. 1222 
Tianshi dao (Way of the Celestial Masters), 
20- 21,35.7C. 573.9*1 86,1285 -86; and 
La02a. 6rf. 94. 615-r6.639; and the Daadc 
png. 27.314; and local cults. 106-9 passim. 
M7.133 54; and Shangqzng 6B1 65 passim. 
858.921; and Lmgbao. 663.718; and other 
Taoist traditions. 679, 891; and Buddhism. 
1C99.1182.1271: cosmogony 299; heavens. 
851 52; eschatology. 97. otberworld. B8. 
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650; ordination 2nd priesthood. 18. 99 42 
passim. 228. j27f. 448. nx rices and ntu 
als.282. 400. 553. B33. 904. too:, 12 7 mrd 
KaDon. 119; mountains. 73.397. 479. 702-3. 
798 99; and Taoist texts, 324 24. J75 See 
also Dacheng. Kou Qianzhi; Louguin 
pai; Wudoumi dao. Zhengyi. See also en 
tnes hsted in Synoptic TaMe of Contents, 
sec 1P.2 

Tianshi dong 798 99 
Tunshi fu. 867-68 
Tianui (Zhejiangi. x2iof 
Tianui Buddhism. 522. 453* 92 6 . 962. See also 
Teniai 

Tlantai fa {Rites of Tiantu). 671 
Tlantai shan (mount). 13,102. 251.385. 45*. 
534. 725* 758. 773. 774. 90. 939. 9I7. »W. 
See also Tccigbo guan 
Tid*t<n shmjt. 987 
TunLtJ xkxKzAi. 98? 

Tiantan (part of Wangwu skin). 1026 

TtsntJB Wanin’* ghaa shenjji p. 387.1026 

nuntang {Heavenly Hall). 71.490.646 

Tu niang vi nfttn xunnng 628 

Tuttwni. 477.1028.1208. See also 

Tun wen 91x1*1*2 zazAua. 114 

Tunxia rhufao tan. 1149 

niKXUti r celestial immortoTy. 76c. 7<2 949 


Tunxiun if*n> jiqi xuzki. 349 
Tunxiixn if jorhntg h iozc. 349 
rixnxun jir (Precepts for Celesaal Immoral* 
«7> 284. toio 
Tunxiun xindium. 349 
Tunxiiin zhntgh zfuiun ztngzku. :a*6f 
funwn (I lean of Heaven). >62.962. 9M. 989. 
noi. 1138. U9i 

Tlanxm zhengfa (Correct Method of the Ce 
ItKial Mean). 223.478.479.582-83.746. 
770.951 -52.9»9 93: and Taaist ritual. 231. 
W 959. 2nd ocher Taoist traditions. 149. 
189. 672. 679. 680. 76. 996f, 1086. 1247 See 
also Deng Yougccig Rao Dongtun; Tan 
Zixiao 
Hanyi. 991 
Tlanyin zx 911 

Tunvin xt. 119. xix. 1S8.993 94 
Tlanyou. 479 

Tionzhen huangren. 396. 679 


Tionzhu feng (part of 1 (engshan), 480 
Tunzhu guin. 374.706 
Tunzhu shan (mount). 574. 480. a*. 75*. 1305 
runiTM (or Tunzun. Celestial Worthy). 51. 

107. 241. 24B. 310.469. 666. 843. tc6o. 1261 
rit\{] (regulating the breath). 994 Of. *287 
TUtqtJHf 699.995 
Tibet. 164C 382 
Tiezhu gang 1199 

Time. 36. 40. 49. 56-58. 202. 435* 5»6. 833, 

1291. *301.1306; m alchemy. 357.498. 536. 
552. 698. 765. *004. **01-2. I1C5, **H~32, 
1287-88. See also ku*k** 

Tlrwn zkm/nt xixmyx In. xoix 
tak tkdu (assistant of a medium), see zkurtcni 
Tong an (FUjun). 218 
Tongbo guan. 747.987. 97? 56.1029 
Tongbo shan (mount). 7C6.987. 995* 1029. 
009 

Tongchu (Youthful Incipience). 22.3x8. 671. 

870. 891.996 97. *066 
Tongchu Grotto Heaven. 996 
Tongdao guan. 29.163. 407. 997 5*3.1063.1129 
Tongguan pass. 516 
Tw®ua »e*. 132 
To^wm kti. 672. S2S 
Tongxning dun. 250 

Tongshjn she (Society of Goodness), t$2 
toapha (almanac), 124 
T Wg'fcfMgM, 191 
Tongxuan guan. 384 

TregxfcDt zncxjing XC41; ziunvi. 384. *041 
Tongxuan zhenren. 1041 
Ti^jrhl. J33. 355.670.717. 757. 83c. 11S3. **94 
raafzx (sperit medium). 317. Sec also ring ki 
d&kyt. 33.391 

ten Iw^jux* (Costing Dragon Tablets). 386. 

736. 755. 832, 993 99, *023 
TV once and spirit possession 149 50.158. 4*6. 

428. 488 89. 539. 586. 796f. 9631 99* 
Transcendence. 91 -93 
Trans man nei. 13-if. 16-00. 39 42 
TYxgrams. sec TYigrams and hexagrams 
Tngrams and hexagrams. 55* 59 483-85 
passim. 526 y> passim. 552-53. 74*>. *c6a. 
*288.1095. *>01.1X04 See also bag ua; 
hgua; ifiizhuiiRg; Ami; fie gou; gut; p tin; 
jruaat; kin and fi; kwn; qux* and kun ; Tying 
zhen 
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TnjtJili U 
Tnpoi Jixgiu 
True Min.» 
tu (charts. diagrams). t 
T\i Xmggpng. 1255 
Fuifirfuin. ixrU 
T\idi gong. 403 . 5 * 5 . W-iwo 
t ugu iuuik ("exhaling the aid 2nd inhaling 
the new (breath)T). icco 
Tuhuang 904. i «97 
tuU (chin registers). 42 
fund ("exhaling and inhaling*}. low 
Tivucgr. 55* 

Turtle. 13, 483. 7*9 

futen zfun {Mud and Soot Retreat). 71*. toot, 

OJ 6 

TwoiokJ Mystery. see iftongnuin; Chongxuan 


tfif»d»tg>»cA‘wi. ijco 
Universal salvation, see puJy 
■?M>U .217 
•rjAon e. 194 
L'rashuni Tar6.192 
Urinary bladder. 1078 


Vajrabodhi. see (inggangzht 
ttywdurfikd^itra, 22. 263 
Vajravarahi. 382 
Vasubandhu. 967 

Vehides, see Jdihrng*. ssruHmg; jnaashmg*. 

xusAcng: zJungihmf. ruuAa»/ yiihrng 
\fcnus. 366. 618. 855. See also Five Planets 
Vtiuntdra jitaka, 17S 
Wstmentx. see Ritual vestments 
VunaAsAirti nirdzja jutu.aw. lea. 2142 
nnd>d. 284. 1008 to passim 
Virtue, see dr 
Viscera, see wuzsn£ 

Vunu.238 

Visualization. see Meditation and visuihra 
tion 

Vital force, see *ung 


Huzida (external elixir, 'external alchemy"). 
59 129. 443 . Koa y. doctrines. 357 58 . 

498 99; methods and practices. 360-61. 
424 25 . 577 - 78 .586 87.697 ^ 8 ; and Shang 
qing. 605. 9 * 9 ; 2nd •eufdn. 22.140. 274 . 
695. 7 * 2 . 920 .1x83; tecs. 215. 260 6 s. «o. 


426. See also Taiqang Sec also entries 
hsted in Synoptic Table of Contents, sec. 
IV3 

WAigvfmffin qtn&ons «em«t. 593 . 6C4. 

789 f .«49 
Wiitdi hyao. 927 
WOtydO (Outer Medicine;-. 1139 
Wan Zongshi. 628 
Wang Boo. 35*. toji 

Wang Bi. 21, 3* 3 .402. 462. 473 -1087. ioof - 6 . 
n 27 ; and Xuanxue. 274.802. 973 . tui. 
commentary* to [Xicde jing. 312.464C 6 t 9 f 
Wang Bing. 507. 1007 
Wang Chang. 1223 

Wang Changyuc. 208. 284. 286. 704ft. Buf. 
KM6-I0. XC46.1211 

Wang Chong. 27 . 354 . 459 . 699. * 44 . 1*49 
Wang Chongyang. see Wang Zhe 
Wang Chuyt. 471. 579 . H14. 915. mi u. 1022. 

1073. «t 7 * 

Wang Dio. 7« 

Wang Daojian. 1252 
Wang Daoyi. 1*3. 7 to 
Wang Dexm. 470 
Wang Dsigguo, 12H4 
Wang Pu. 114. 4921 *. 937 
Wang Pun. sec Wang Hi 
Wang Guan. 1137 
Wang Guowei. 047 
Wang Huoshi, 1209 
Wang Jia. 789 
Wangjirhang. 474 
Wangjie. 801. R23.1012-13 
Wang Jinchin, 634 
Wang Kunyan& 704 
Wang Laixrhi, 12&4 
Wang Li, 460 

Wang lingguan, 784. 825C 1013 1 4 

Wang Lrngqu 861 

Wang Lingyu. 757 

Wang Man& 13 .39 96. H 5 . 4 c 8 

Wang Mengyun. 205 

Wang Man. 6 io 

Wang Ksngzhi, 574 

Wang Q». 251 

Wang Qihuo. 1211 

Wing Qmruo. 30. 293. 47 *. 724. «f. nSof. 

1206 

Wang Qtna. 774 


INDEX 


Wing Qzzhen. 310. 647. 774. 870L 1091 
Wing Rang. 1083 
Wing Shin, ioij 
Wing Shiyuin. 446 
Wing Shuhe, 1153 
Wing Shuxku. a87 
Wing Sicheng. 155 
Wang Songpiin. x^95 
Wing Taixiio. 1142 
Wang Weiyu 628.752. **16 
Wing Wcnlu. 268 
Wang Wcnqing (Iwjta doty). 696 
Wing Wcnqing (Shennao master). 659. 

825. 997. iorr. and die Thunder Rites, 2C5. 
3l7f, 627. 6*3. 792. 

Wang Xichao, 882 
Wang Xahi. 471.574. iU7 
Wang Xu. 460 

Wang Xuanfu. 120.578. iot I. 1284. See also 
Donghua dijun 
Wing Xuanhe. 832f. 866f 
Wang Xuanlin. 1142 
Wing Xuanzhen. 318 
Wang Yin. 998.1129 
Wing Yangpung, 660.691 
Wang Yi. 260.477. *928 29 
Wing Yuan. 583.73*. 1*19 20.130s 
Wing Yuanjing. 599 600 
Wing yuan^un, iu5 

Wang Yuanzhi, 276. 638.715. 7«2f. 86«. j020 
21. 1115 

Wang Yun. 960 

Wing Zhe. 13.434*. 501. 537. Bix. 813.9*3. 

1022 23 . 1014 . 1173 ; founder of Quanzhen. 
93. 578.759.76|. 8t4f. 1186 .119*.' disciples. 
474. 579. 684 . 729f. 8 c 8 . 922f, 962 L xoxrt 
Sec also Gumgyang fi jise ihtwu hoi; Ouwg 
ytH£ Qu^nrhen ji 
Wing Zhen. 953 

Wujg Zhinn. 474. 479.537.8xc. 9*5. *>*4'4f. 

ni9.1*72. i2ccf 
Wang Zhua. 317 
Wing Zuan, 376.3*7 
Wmggong. 315 
Wingmu nungniang. 1119 
W4 n&ha& In rAa. 967 
Wsngrhi skenxxsn shman, 43.1183 
Wangwu shan (mount). 637.9*2f, 9x6. icoS. 
1025 26.1143. *J09f 


Wingxian <ou. X295 

uungxiiing ("mlcr minister’ hemerologtcal 
system). 677 

Hungye (Royal Lords), 89*. 1026 2». 1033. *Q39. 
1040 

Wangn Qiao. 271. 272. 355.373. 654.79*. 995. 
1028-29 

Wsngzi Quia hei. 303.1029 
wankcn£ ("vain emponess~\ j&i, 635 .973 
Wanli (Ming empcroc), 31. 236.404.470.974. 
1029L I228f. 2255*1 

Wsnfi xm a'aarjng. 31,470.974. *0*9-3*, 1227. 
*257 

Wtnsta* xuMshi. 270 
Wiy of the Celestial Masters, see Tianshi 
dao 

Way of the Five Pecks of Rice, sec Wu 
doums dao 

hw (actsoci. doing). 906. See also wasm 
Wbi(Henan\ 477 
Wtei Boxiao, 291 

Wei Boyang. 244. 4*7. 5*9.70*. 8*7*. 1289 
Wu H incur.. 356f. 472. B2f. 334.737.969. 
103x^32,1147. *30* 2nd Shangqtng 12,171. 
734.1115; cult. 4to. 502. 756.758 
W'eijie, 153. tU4 
Wei Shanmn. 1153 
Wei Shu. 1031 
Wu Z holing. xx6o 
Weiluxa n, 186.1175 
ueilu (Caudal PunnelX 39*. 648. $35 
Weimo (Yunnan). 1046 
Wishmg sjnzifajmtfing, 1044 
Wetshmg slmgiui* tungzni. 1244 
h«sAm fa*it te*rs~). 13. 57 * 609. 667. 675. 

937.1C62. 1073.1*37.1290; cosmogony. 5c. 
525.1058.1193: cosmology. 483. 957f. 1x62; 
mner gods. 514. 863; and Taoism. 10. tj$- 
37. See ako Apocrypha 
Wetshu. ft 163. 397.6ot 
Weiwang (King of Qi), 407. 7*9 
Weiwn hkfoqg Taufcan shtxpn btejuan 

2*2.599 

Weiyang (JtangwX 770 

Win district (Henan). 933 

Wen Qtong 66. 154L 3x8. «9of. 1027. top-# 

Win Yuanshun. 890.1032 

Wenbu (Ministry of Epidemics). XC 40 

w«u*A4i»( (Literary Glory (constellation}). 914 
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Wenching (Wfcixhang dijun). 178. 295. 322. 

S4C. *44. 874C 950. *0*3-34.1033 1155, nn 
Wfcnduntg xxanung 293.1034 

W™iun^ii|M« Ylnxhl hyh, 874 
Wenching ge. >034 
Wmcfcang Auaihu. 17s. 1034, 36 

W’endi (former Hin emperor/. 505.50B. 619 
Wendi (Sm emperor) , *4^ 997 
WmjJi audnshu. 1036 

W'eng Baoguang 720. 761. 812, tg* 77. 1083C 

1144. I220ff 

****** (Civil Fire), 531.5*4. *35. 1288 
HWiui‘ (plague expulsion rituals). 893. xox3. 
10*8-79.1040 

waute n (plague spina). 155. 245.1016. wu. 
1038.1040 

Wfenski KnrAudn. 493. 615.1122.1170 

Weiuln rhrjywg. 344. 709 .1169 

Wmsfei zhtnnng yanwui zfu, 260 

W'enshu (Manjusri). 592 

Wenwxng (King of Zhou). 202.657.1093.226c 

Weunun. 533, 987 

Wknyu* zhu&x. 1162 

Wenzheng shin (mount), 773 

Wenzhou (Zhejiang). 6*7*39 passim. 673. 

*39. i^xf. *039 
WVmzi.384 

Wenzt. 16*. 185.344.384, ion <2 
Wb (mythical lar*i). 602 
Women m Taoism. 171-73 
Wht of Pardon, see /Aritva 
** (Non being), 47. 314. 4Q2. 534. *53, 837. 
1192.1214. HQ2 Sec ilso AjHg wu and yn; 
xn; rActiwu 

h» (spent medium, 'shaman*), ip. 683.1177 
Wb (Tang Empress), 375. *33.928. 1270L and 
Taoism. 165. 321.78if. 912.1021, tux. 122*: 
and Buddhism. 163 

hh and wii (Non-being and Being). 305. 452. 
1042 43, xc** 1127. «P. 1138.1142; and c*i 
tology or cosmogony: 47 48. 274 73.462 
*3.973 -74. >to* 6. 1146; in Shangqtng. 21. 
3*5 See also hh 
W b Cheng 1043 

Wb Chongxu. see Wb Shouyang 
Wu ChongXM l\Liki rfiuiin. 1047 
Wb Dion, 1B3 
Wb Jianquan, 933 
Wb Jingxun. 13CO 


Wb Liu pu (Branch of Wb Shouyang and 
Liu HuayangX 510.7**.7*4.1 046L 1049 p. 
See also Liu Huayang; Wb Shouyang 
Ww Lia xu*r«mg. 52c. 6S9.1049 
Wb Meng 178.1x23 
Wb Mingzuan. 770 

Wb Quanjie, 3B0. 626. 46. 1133. uy. 

123*36 

Wb Quanyou. 933 

Wb regxin. 434. 486. 6*6f, 7P. 929. 1x23 
Wb Shutixu. X047 

Wb Shouyang, 339. 34*. 344. 688. 705,7*«. 7*5. 
1016 41, tail. See also ftamttgjtag; Wb 
Liu pas 
Wb Shu. 1153 
Wb Tafyi, 2S4 
Wb Tao. 218 
Wb W'u. jot 
Wb XL 1035 
Wb Xide. 1046 
Wb Youren, 1246 
Wu Yuf chumjiu, 978 

Wb Ybn. 142. 299. 3Jo. 374. 632.726. 862. 913. 
9S1.104.1 49. >140.120*. See also STmzidn 
kcau Imh 
Wb Yuxiang. 933 
W)i zkntsnt xuohh ge. 1047 
Wb Zixu. 444 978 
W)i ruHifu zhman, 1048 
VWiKm Imre, 213.599 
Wbchan. 1243 

Wbchxng (1 lubei), 625. 726 .991 
WWfimg/u. 38. See also Ziran zhnnt wuc*«g 
t* sksmgjing 

Wbcheng gong (Wb ruler). 717 
Wbcheng zi. 514 

WWftu jwg, 279.7«3. top. I2C6; - qtfi. 1051 

W'udansfuJi zongzhea ji, 1052 

Wbdang shan (mount). IC5.127.25B. 694. 

706. 770. 804. W 33.116c. 1167.1213.1234. 
1239.1267 
WWao/u.332 

(Five Emperors). 193.342. 667.677. W 
8 .1040 

Wbdi (former Han emperor). *66f. 374. 480. 
508. 333.73*. 947 . 93*. X077; 2nd alchemy. 
233. 5^5. *43. xooa; and the search for tm 
mortality. 199.3*7.407. *xo. 789; in the 
Han WWi neizlman. 471. 89B. 1073. 1120 
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Wudi (Liang emperor), 276.7x0, 969 
\k\ida (Northern Zhou emperor \ 29.427. 

997. ic*2. IC65.109BC 1129 
Uhda (Southern Qi emperor;. 96B 
Vfcbdi (WesternJin emperor 1.1284 
MMtfcu (Five Dippers), 343 
\A\idou jin*. ujf. 

VAidoumi dao (Way of the For Pedes of 
RiceX 115.116. jo*. 407. 459. 508. 1 ojy 
ns* See also Ttanshi dao 
WXifu dadi. 1027 
\k\ifu qiansut 1027 
uu£fn (F\vr Commemoranons). tool 
Wu^w we*. r6n, 51Q. 58o, 718. 837. toni. 

OJ7 

WWgadui. 426; — J*. IU 

(Noon Offering), iofr p 
utAw (Mann) Fur), jJi. 5*4- *J5. 088 
(Uhimateiess. Infeme). 363. 934-36 
passim See also wujt and utji; Wfcji tu 
and tayi (Ulumateless and Great U1 
timateX 53*. i0f7*T9. noa Sec also taijv, 

W\i)t men. 1185 

Wty lu. 483. 934.936.1163 

WVji fu shun. 556 

(fire preerpts). see Precepts 
h*Ai (five L 1 days). 160. See also Is festival 
Huiw (FWe Ancient Lords), 286. ic6c 
\Milm (ZhejUngX 173. #1 
WWin ;nj.W4 conghian. 1210,1212 
N^Xiling (I CubaX 630 
Vfctolu Casshen. 243 
WWu* jiun fnshi. toto 
WSmmg rt. iof9 6;* 

V^Xinun qaansui, 1027 

Vf'upian zhenn'e*. 38. 441. *77.106? 62.1074 

WXipin xisnjwg. 717 

»wqi rfuiovKin ('the five pneuznas have aud> 
ence at the Ongin“). 670. toBx 
mtqi* xa (Five Animals Pattern). 336 
Wu^iM xx. 270 

hut ([realm of) formlessness X 666. 847. 
WXishin (mourn). 63* 

VWskung hw. 163. 862. 955. rasa 66.1205! 
061; on ntuals. 160.248.400. 5*0. 580. 
93^. noj~6.1202; on ilbat cults. 1177; an 
the Three Sovereigns. 34. Bj6f; on medita 
non. 119; on precepts, 947b on the inner 


gads. 58; on other subjects. 79.123.593. 
595. 882.956.1305 

Wushang fiwang Yuanshi rnnzuxi. 843 
Washing HuangJu larks 1 henneg yi. 127. 511. 

5*M. 751. 9>». 1066.12X7 
VWskang uinlis* fu r*xxg r hmgzcttg goo hm nn 
f”t yuku. 715 

VAishang Xuanqxong rhu Jsnque Di daojun. 

1109. See also Daojun 
Washing ruartvuan cannsn Kiting dafi. 715. 
862.976 

“<™ (fW Codl). 186. 594. 856. S&i. 9i> 
Wusbeng liomu. 94.150.172. 214 

(Five Greats). 5&, 525. 597. 894. 934 36. 
1058.1x03 
\Hitoog. 155 

swioii; Black head 1. see fuingwu and wutc*ic 
uvisyx {nan action, non dotngl. 213. 469. 

599 617. 655. 773. 8co. 653. 1087. 1146. 1270. 
1298; and “spontaneity,* 536.1044.1059. 
iXH. and quiescence. 361.496: and gov 
ernment. 134. >39.251. 463.5*o. 640. >041: 
in the iXaoie jmg. 121. 353. 365; m nnJan. 
362.907 

Wuweinao (Teaching of Non-action), in. 
599 

Wfcvwn Omgji»g ChdRgskmg zAcitren rkirknt 
>Wm. 6 B 5 

WXiwen sfuzhe. 1027. xoao 

(no mmdl. 119. 5>6.1044. noo. 1298 
Hexing (five agents, five phases). 152 -34 
passim. 190,482. 677.695.73*. 974- icqc. 
io65 70. u6i. 1298. and cosmogony. 50; 
and Yin and Yang. 1x65; and space. 591. 
751. and the human body. 56. 59.224. 283. 
288.507.1080; and inner gods, So-81; and 
Taoist practices. 277. 357. 4P. nw 2nd 
ntual. 88; and alchemy, 326. 552.76? 65 
passim. 898.942; and dynastic cyde, xij 6 
57. See also Cosmology 
h»xi ng (five planets), see Five Pinets 
Huxing (formless). 55.185.6tB. 649.1102 
Vetoing (Zhejiang). 7i7 
WkoKgJjvi. 1175 
h»>u (five sproutsX 430.677 
Wyviji. irj} % ni9 

W\iyi shan (mourn). 204L 274.461.558.702. 

812.1030.1071 
Vttiymg, 81.66S.93t 
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u*>tA£ (Five Camps). 416.1071-72 

(Pwe Peaks). 72. 7 *.726. So*. 653. 864. 
90S, 91A- TO. *072-14. See also VVfc>«r 
guien zkntneg m; Wuytte zAmxing ta 
Vtoynrguftx zkrKXing r«L 725-26.1077 
VV^vur zktnxmi ru, 72. 136.212. 215. 257. 8 * 8 . 
898.107^-7!. I2C6; and talismans, 117.1074. 
tic*, ust 

Wtoyur zhmxiA£ rahtn. 1077 
Hi)ti fiuft ('five circulatory phases and six 
seasonal influences’*). 336, 507.1007 
H* 2 «ing (five viscera), 79 79 passim. 229.2** 
4 P. 56a. 853. B69. 926. lore. 1078-81.1279: 
and the nvxwg. 56, 59; and the inner 
gods. 81. 85. 507.767. and mednaDon, 

279I; and breathing, 241.67 7 . 699 .»C 5 C 
and wuidiw. 587. 595 ; and nnian. 499 670 
VVWJint pan. 364, 499 f. 558 . 559 . 631. 7 * 4 - 
785. 884. 895 . roir 84,1107.1:91. i22of; 
and Nantong. 759 61 passim; and other 
nrtdun works. 15s. 727. 1016; commcn 
tanes. 4d. 691, 72c. 812,1118; — chin 
>vn. 1083. —jiansyi, 108 j; —JUiui, 1083. 

— uituhu. 262. 778. IOJ 7 .1085. 1 X 44 . taao; 

— shtyi, toBj. I22i; — xijoxu. 1083; — 
dimgyi. 3*5.1083; — rhusfu. 1036c. 1083. 
1221 22; — zJiusku. 788. x :*6f. 1083 

VWrknt chichi, 332. 558 . *083 

Ut'uzhn 1 chizhi xaing/W suiuftmg to yae. 895. 

1057 . 10 * 3 , «U 4 . 1220 
Wuxang (Tang emperor), xooj. 1245 
utra (Five Patriarchs), of Quanzhen, 220. 
760. Bis. 1018; of Nantong. 760 

Xi Kang. 48 . 473 . 535 . 802. 886 . softf 86 .1149. 

H 5 t. 1299 
Xi Rikang, 770 

Xi’an (Shaanxi). 127.257. 298. 414 . 475 . 536 . 

708. 998.1Q22.1125.1170 
Xia Wenywig, 1133 
Xia Yuandxng. 1083 
Xiamen (Amoy). 218 
Xton ft* kezjwg. 1050; — v*ii. 1047 
Xsin ft* »ORg>ii(ift. 263 
Xssndiuin wake bifdH£. 1246 
Xiandu shan (mourn). 725 
Xianfeng (pan of Nanyue). 755 
xisnf (images). 22.56. 5ft 558.865. ioi^ 87. i ioj 
X iang Kai. 4X8.939 


Xiang River. 480 

Xiang Xiu, 462.1095.1149. 1151 

Xiang Yu. 427 

Xsxng'er (La#zt XiAn&'n zhu\ 7, 312 14 passim. 
598 .622 1A. 799. 988 .1233. i* 58 ; and Tian 
shi dan. 982 &4 passim; on illicit cults and 
practices. 148.156.159.825; on precepts. 
874.1088; on the post mortem. B 7 f. 6 $of 
Xun&'cr Jie, 984. «9 

Xiangchuan (Sichuan). 1036 
Xiangfu gong. 693 

xixngkr ("conquest 'sequence), 58 . to 68 
xsangin (categories). 720 
Xiangkn (Zhejiang), 725 
xunghi (incense burner), 10S9 9 *. See also In¬ 
cense burner 
Xiangmai. 606 
XsingrAua Juan. 213 

xungjAe^g ("generation" sequence). 53.1068 
xungrk* {phyoognomyX see Physiognomy 
Xsangvun pqyi. 132. up 
Xu ngshnan. 1x62 
Xianbe sken. 1033 
xvsnjiv (Offering Wine\ 399 
Xi&nlrju 685 
Xianbu xhangren. 691 
Xianmen Gao. 1092 
Xsinpoi yuanliu, 727 
Xstnaiiiji. 8 ao. 1031. t 240 
Xianquan retreat, 1239 
xsanrm (immortal, transcendent;. 92.129. 
879. 885. *092 94. *265 

xsanrssn (prr celestial}. 213. 4 66 . 876.1050. Sec 
also xixnfua and hmfian 
xianrssn and h cation (prrcelesual and post- 
celestial). 201. 263. 493 . 539 . 564C 5 & 7 . 823. 
974 .1058. 1094 9 f. 1190.1192. See also km 
ruin, xianruan 

Xiannan dao (Way of the Prior Heavenly 
Realm). 151 
Xtonaan ju 12C6 
Xkinnsi in. 4B3 877 .984 
Xianyang (Shaanxi). 713.1022.1184 
Xianyuan. 504 

Xianyaon Ksnchu. 8p. 1095 96 
Xunzhuan sfujt. 43.3B7.460 
Xi among (Ming emperor), see Chenghua 
Xi among (Tang emperor), 1003 
xi&e (fiiality). 132 
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Xiao Boozhen. 960.1096 
Xiao P ixl*o. 960,1096 97 
Xiao Huoshan (mount). 333- See also 
Huoohan 
Xiao Jushou. ic^7 

Xiao Maoftm, 1264. See also Maojun 
Xiao Shengzhe. 1071 

Xiao Tianshi. 205. uBf. w*. 556. 71*. **7. 8*k 
mS.1191 

Xiao Yingsou. 625. 767. W 

Xiao Zhichong. 1096 

Xiaodao (Way of Fihabty), ai. 567f. 692. 

1124 26 passim 

lun, 76.5A8. 8jS. W9§ <99 
Xiscsho VVW Xu cr zhen)un rhuun. 112 6 
104 * 

471. 5« 

Xsacw*? rkiAai Jmg. 242 
x&nhe*i (Small \fchide, as a Taocst term). 
670 

Xiaowu di { Eastern Jin emperor). 973 

(free and easy wandering'*). 1141. 



Xiaoyao shjn (part of Xishan), 1125,1295 
XiAeyao sJuxx Waruhou #ing zks. 971. tai*. 1294 
Xkzvza 1 flawing raiaojtng. 80s; — ihu. 635.1013 
xiaske ng (Lower Vehicle, as a Taoist term). 35 
Xidieng shan (mount), 237.1076 
Xicheng Wangjun. 1019.1025 
Xvrhuan Q»n£y£*g homing. 616. 806 
Xin. 736 ao passim. 1057.1162; and cosmol¬ 
ogy: 201.483: on ontology: 402. &|9. tiox; 
on the saint (or sage). $79. too6.1086; and 
addon, 1283 See also Ytiwg 
XideuJtmiAg hajken miaaiutg, xesa 
Xie. 1136 

Xie Congzhao. 1127 

Xie Jt. 053 

Xie Lingyun. 369 

xie shishmg (Giving Thanks to the Masters 
and Saints). 399 
Xie Shouhao. 525L 683.1212 
Xie ft£*ji. 349 
Xie Zhenzhi. 1182 
XieZhi. 365 
Xie Ziran, 1123 

xv’m/sso (Offering of Thanksgmng). 943 
xie'en «ji ‘a* jxao (Offering of Thanksgiving 
and Praying for Peace). 939 


Xiezhou (Shanxi}. 459 

Xigang (Taiwan), 1028.1039 

Xigui shan (Turtle Mountain of the West). 

5A4. See also Kunhin 
Xihe (Shanxi). B25 

Xihe pai (Xihe Branch (of Sbenxxaol). 826 

Xihua guan 264 

Aiming vur. 1C82.1144 

Xiliang Zxwen. 1264 

Xilng! Hubei!, 789 

Ximen Bao. 477 

xiM (heart, mind, sport). 914.77L *>*. 871. 
1078.1100 2. 1214; as the Center. 931, 9X7. 
1C57.1138; in neiioa. 362.300. 639. B&4. 
n9#f. 1282. Sec also myxih 
xiit (pledges). 29. &40. See also Pledges 
Xin Tmphu. 190. 476.782.913.1154. 025; bily 
bograpby, 333. 367.445.460.513. Sy>. 920. 

0 X 2 

Xin tunjun. 2C4. 625 
Xin’an (Zhejiang). 6co 
Xinhian ddczung mum. 32 
xing (form). 4* 55.59.7*. 463.525. ics®. iwi- 
3.1146.1195 Sec also tautitg; xngjlc*. 
xingmmg; zkenxwg 

xing (inner nature). 35B. 854. See also xutg 
and ming 

xing and wing (inner nature and vital force), 
277.495. B71. hoi. 1103-7. 1127.1141. U9S *n 
aridan. 22. 80, 349.720.761.789. 884. 9C*- 
7. 974, «C4» 1107. BQi. 1221.1243. 1282 
Xing I lepu. 1229 
Xing Ling, 140 

xingiw Walking the Way). 400. 9*0. 647, 
826. UOf-8 

xingdc (Punishment 2nd VirtueX 73B 
xing/* (’release from the form**). 650 
xingning (forms and names). 99, 9*®. noj 
Xingwmg frjur rnwgshi. 1244 
Xingwinggnizki. 499f. 66o. 884. ioBi, tto^j 
xmgvp (arculanng breath). 16. 239. 270. 271. 

43c. 762.790.892. uol, 1148.1x93 
Xingshi guan. 929 
Xingxinjmg. 728 
xmjknt (mmd and body), ttoi 
Xnuhu. 9.771 
Xinxiv &ckc«sj. 928 
Xinye (1 (enan). 1167 
XcnyiHJMg. 344 404. 785. UOl-9.1I9B 
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JCtnyiH mi*xojw/. 11C9 

xsnrksi (Fasting of the MxndX 122, 1044. 

uf»: ji* tut 

Xmzhou (Jungn), R23 
Xmzhu (Taiwan). 12417 
Xireig Cangya. 572 
Xitxigyi. 85s. 9ii 

Xipoi (Western Branch (of nesdanj). 13, 397. 

615, 720, 7*«. 764, 1254 
Xishan (Western Hills). 205. 525. $67f. 57i. 

692. 895. iru-u. 1112.1118.1124! 1199 1279 
Alikin qunxxan nairHntju 893. uu-fj, bo. 
Q 79. ti8c 

Aiiksn Xu zJim/m hitfiiu'w kua lu. 1126 
Xuhang/ktim. 255 

Xithengpng. 6.119. Be. 642.71c. 913. *048. 

iiM 'ij, 1199: — Jiahu. 25L 642. uu 
xsu (lunar lodges). 4x3. 457.700. 910, uiy-18 
Xiufe hnph* miaejue, 256 
Aiuliut xuzJa, 557 
Xhtfagwafu. 2*9.336.631 
Xiuwu (Henan). 1031 
Xiuxknt hut mux*. 332. 391.691. mo 
Xiuzhnt rfmin*fj«? lux, 728 
Xiuxknt hint burn. 332 
Xikxhm jt*£»i rulun. 431 
Xmxbnt jutyac. 332 
AiuzHnt Ir>\m ouiotu. u<*9 
Xiuxbnt quanta, 770 

.viurkrn shi/ir (Ten Precepts for Cultivating 
the TYuthX 104 

Xnirhnt shuh*. tisf. 2115* 2A9U 28B. 336. 514, 
767, 1024. mi-19, IU4. 1280: commentary 
to the Wuzkx* pun. 788.1036. tc9i. See 
also c'ulvu run; Huouyvajt puin: Jindan 
dackntif 

Xiuxbm Lnji kvxyudn in. 1278 
Xiurhnf tnjl huaytkia zkixuan fu. 1278 
Xiuzken ti. 84.75L W'7 1 
Xiwang mu. 94. rji. 172. 193.387.6aif. 655. 
733, 803, 9 6 3. toi6.1119*21,1117. »83, 1207; 
and Han \A\uh. 178.472. 898.107s; and 
the search for immortality, 92. 271.3**. 
783; inner deity, 007 

Xrnunf ma nkxiu zhmgru /Aire. 173. 350.1219 

Xiyi rAimi In. 178. 343 

Xiw«/i. TO 352. *9t. ion 

Xiytn la, 146 

Xtyjn luiftjfti. 332 


Xivi juif. 642 
Xjvmc liuAihan rhi. 1073 
Xtyue miao. 516 

Xizhu ztnzcng (Mean Lineage of Western 
India). 748 

Ximng (Jang onperorX 3 * 5 .502. 652.1035 
xn (Emptiness/. 1S4L 362.391. 554 . &U. 973 . 

1042. tt02.1127. *288. See also fciing; u*u 
Xu Raoheng, 2C5 
Xu Rm. 1255 
Xu Congshi. 467.1289 
Xu Daoouao, 153. 1115 
Xu family 89 

Xu Fu. 373. 407.6to. 789.1092. tut 
Xu gaosexi 2 it mix . 967 
Xu 1 luingmin. B6t 
Xu Hui. 571-72. 733. B38. 929.1x48 
Xujia, ii22 2$ 

Xu Jian. 568 

Xu jingxiu. 467 

Xu Lade. 8B2 

Xu Lxngfu, 252. 9B7. iQ4tf 

Xu Lmgqi. 44 t. 757 

Xu Mai. 212. 2J7.374.97*. «U7l ^ 

Xu Mi. 89. 574. 735. B58. 861. 929. II48. X24B 

Xu Miao. 233. m3 

Xu Rongdi. 861 

Xu Shaoji. 27 

Xu Shen. 493 

Xu Shichan^ 31 

Xu So. 1124 

Xu Tauh rAenjB* tiishitt. tu6 
Xu tunrhu. 367. B99 
Xu Xiake. 999 

X* xnxnzhiuiM. 43. 22X. 270. 341.725.981.1123 

Xu Xuon. 293.1147 
Xu Xuanp«n& 1123 

Xu Xun. 107. 256. 341. 785. 874. 893. 950.1124 
26.1199.1202.1278; and )mgming dao. 

124. 2U4. 325. 344.5*7-70 pusim. 57if. 692; 
and the Thunder Rites, 3x8; cult. 209. 68 l 
nil-12.1119 
XuYl57if 
Xu You. 1x24 

Xu TAeaiun nuxrAiun. 1128 
Xu rftcxjux nuu p, 224 
Xu Zhi’e, 4B6 
Xu Zhxheng. 4M6 


INDXX 


xx£* : Mysterious1 Pwunu]). 593. 841. #57. 
See also samp; sattyudn 
(Mystery). 2x3. 274 76.1126 27. njrf 
Xuan Yu 469 
Xuancheng (Anhui), 732 
Xuande (Mmg emperor). 250.694. $26 
Xuanii. 910 

Xuandu (Mysterious Metropolis X 292.642. 

9>3.*i6 

Xusndu hiaz^ng. y>, 346. 440. 378, 816. 915. 

112/ 29.1184* >204. ran. 1234 56 passim. 
127* 

Xuandu guan. 29.163. 427. 617. 997. >128, 
1129-90 

Xu£*dugU£tl JIHg mufu. 19 
Xusndu Iiwm. IC53, U^jl, 1276 
Xueu/rng^qgAm lu. 246 
Xusafeng ngAui ru. 810 
xttaafu faming (Pronouncing the Talxsxnaruc 
Order). 399 
Xaim/m Im. 404 
Xuangu dijun, 1109 

xiragiajfl (Mysterious Pass), 23. 80. 681. 988. 

IC59 1105. »3*. >2*5 

xiraguj.n ytfiAr (One Opening of the Myvte- 
nous Pass). 361. tiji 

xus^huung (Mysterious and Yellow). 589.1127 
.vicaii (Jade-cog and Arnul), 604 
Xuanjiao (Mystenous Teaching). 383. 626. 

S16.1045.1127,1152-33, **3*» >M3 
X*x*|Uii» Is jvng'&n. 743 
XnAiifig vuanrhi fjA an. 384 
Xuankong s. 481 

rornm (Gate nf Myscenes), 1127 
Xuanmen (Gate of Mysteries). 745 
Xux«ram bidu. IC5. 234 
Xmsxmtn day 1. 322. 83M. >134 «#, «55 
XnAram ihufa weiyt, 2B3 
Xiunmiao guan, 109. 693* 7^7.723. »3f ~3*» 
tin 

Xuanmiao yuml. 833. >207 
Xuanming. 1208 
Xuanmu. 210.394.93> 

Xuannuo. 1136 

Xuannu. 1026, 11363*. 1173 

xu^apm (Mystenous Female), 302.486. 556. 

955. »27. nut >138-59 
XMxnptn T*. 1140 
Xuctmm rhi met fu, 119c 


Xuanpu (Hanging Garden), 603 
Xuanqtong gacxshang Yuhuang dadx, 1197 
Xuannan shangdi. 127.165. 223.1267 
Xuan nan yuansheng rent'd shangdi 12*7 
Xuantcmg. 743 

Xuanwang {King of Qi). 407.789 
xvanwu (Dark Wamor), 909-11 passm 
Xuamvu. 119.194. 223, 6:6. 1266. See also 
Zhermi 

Xuanzue (Arcane Learning). 6.462,718. 85B. 
973. >005. >C57. »27. >M>. *>49. >*62. 1303. 
1308; and png^in. 802; and Chongxuan. 


274 

Xuanyt. 227.642. i27of 

Xvx*s>Mx.i fa^i, 1138. 12C6 

Xuanvuan djojun. 123. See also Daojun; 

J usque dichen housheng xuanyuan 
daojun 

Xuanyuan gong. 773 

XusxyMd* huangdi shrngji. 616.1168 

Xuanyuan huangdi taishang Laojun 301 

Xuanyuan tai (Terrace of Xuanyuan), 602 

Xuanzong. 214. 264. 276 

Xuanzhong si. 967 

Xuanzhu. 1007 

XilazAu gf. 3 > 7 .1017 

XuxerAu lu. 1142 43 

XmazAu 1143; — rA*. 1143 

Xuanz;. B35 

Xuanzong (Mmg emperor), see Xuande 
Xuanzong (Tang emperor, r. 712-56). *27.163. 
>72.997. >031; and Taoism. 165ft 121. 228. 
446. 476. 568. 59*. 6to. 637L 695. 9Bo. 
lead. 1028.1074. 122 $f; and Sima Cheng 
zhen 559.782. 9«ft and N jnyue. 735; and 
the Taotst Canon. 292. Sjof. attributed 
texts. 2* 386f. 1134. »78f. 1205.1269; m 
Taoist hagiography 177.721C 1035 
Xuanzong (Tang emperor, r. 846 59). 1003 
Xnearang nruriun zbujug rhu. tail 
Xuchang (lienanX 1124 
xut (blood), see Blood; qix*c 
Xue Daoguang. 341.7*of. 778. 895.1037.1083. 

1144-43, 1144. 090 
Xue Jichang. 4B0 
Xue Jizhao, 623, 1143 
Xue Shi. 1144 
Xue Shichun, 318 
Xue Youqi. 252. 396. 333 
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Xue Zhuuan. 251 
XjMZirwn iligi, 895. H 44 
XauJuxi tn*UA. 6 |i 

iiMiiu ('bloody nfieringTX *ee blood uf 
nficcs 
Xji^u. 1162 

Xuhuang diojun. 063. See also Daomn 

Xnhuung Tunrun cnmjkcn ski) le nm. 2*5 

Xujmg twiuhi ppwung rfung. 117.1229 

Xun Vup. iu9 

Xuna. 134. Ut.508. «U9 

Ximzi. 793. 936 

Xixun hu nr up. 424 

Vkiin (emptiness of mind), 365.1100 

Xiruon pun. 629. H45 

Xuyi (Jiangsu), 634 

Xuzbou (JungsuX 715. *121 


Yima. 

Yan (Shandong;*. 92. 4 C 6 f. 7 $Sf 
Yan Cong. 997 
Yan Da 99B 

Yan Dong 252. $ 95 f. 5 U. &IS 

Yan Hezhou, 25 x 

Yan Hui, 49a. mo 

Yan Junpmg. see Yan Zun 

Yan Kai. 1160 

YanXin.79 7 

Yan Yuan, 691 

Yan Zhenqxng. 501-2. 637 f t 752.981.1032,1123 
Yan Zhitui. 1290 

Yan Zun, 220. 312,1142.114ft 47. xxfta 

Yanci (ShandongX 366 

Yandi. 271.1208 

Yang Canwri, 1:94 

Yang Chengfu. 933 

Yang Daosheng, 785 

Yang Penghou, 9 X 3 

Yang Lianghi, 2 So Bx 

Yang Luchan, 933 

Yang Qtng. 1246 

Yang Shingshan 507 

Yang Shen, 467* 

Yang Xi, 242. 445 . 493 . 574 . 921.929. 114 7 4*1 
and ihe Shangqmg revelations. u. 89 154. 
157.176.441. 472 . 858. Mi. 970 .1018. 

1029.1031. ms. 1248ft. 1303. Shangi^ngpa 
march. 12 
Yang Xie. p 8 


Yang Xing. 1015 
Yang Xingmi. 773 
Yang Xiceig. 114c. 114ft 
Yang Xuhen, 318. 671. 804, 996 * 

Yang Zhutiggeng. 152 
Yang Zhu. 5.1298 

Yangdi (Sui emperor). 483. 568.756. 7S2,1021. 

IKO 

Yangiang (Hebei), 1243 
tungkuu (Yang Fbe), n*. »35 
Yangjuo shan (mount;. 1284 
ysn gmi (Statement of Ment), 541 
Yangpmg parish. 1274 
>«W« (Flag raisingX 5*8 
>\nt£i»»ni (Yang Sparit\ 282. 565. 777 .1081 
yanpkenx ('nourishing hit"), 6 .79. t 9 U 216. 
234 . 5 C 5 . 513 . 738 . 762. $ 73 . 972 , 1036 . 1148 
fo; texts. 270. 259 . 329. 34 °, S 35 . 892.926- 
28 passim. 1151. 1044 - See also Breathing 
daoyw; fmphmi ska; p&ng 
YungsHntg hunyijur. 894. 1112 
YungsHmg doeyim fa. 1150 
Yungs Hmgju^g. 1149 
Yungshmg Jnruun. 1150 
YungsHmg lun. 43 . 05 . ic 86 .1149. IJOC 
YungsHmgski/i, xrso 
YungsHmg turn fijing. 953 
YungsHmg vuup. 234. 136 . 535 .620.699.927. 

994. H49. H 5 I- 52 . IIS2. 1300 
YungsHmg vuelun. 1150 
Yangshux (Yang Rner). 603 
Yangui guan. 1016 
Yangwu, 1123 

tungxing (nourishing Inner NatureX 926. 

1*48 f. 13^3 

Yungxing Ydnmieg lu. 234. 270. 336. 43 C. 620. 

927.1000. uso. 1151.1152-53.12c*.1300 
Yangyu, 477 

Yangzhou (Jiangsu X i$ 9 .280. 634. 719. 7 70 
Yangzi River. 98. 251. 374 .423. 40 . 630. 657. 
714. 722.725. 924. 1048.1124.1235.1245. 

1453. See also Jiangnan 
Yaiung (Beijing), lljz£ 1131 
>unkung (Extended Vigor), 50 .543 
YunhngxunsHmgjt xxxjta /idling. 430. 64B. 
953 . 967 

Yanluo (YamaX 222 
Yanluo a. 767 .954 
Yunxun yisuun J 5 i. 903 


!ND£X 




Yantxe U*. tool 
YdKzkiin p. 169 

Y*o (mythical ruler). 62. 92. 854. M*. "24. 

1147. 1215 
Yjo Puiun. 1212 
Y20 people. tS& 90.993 
Y*o Ruxun. 2S0 
Yao Yizlu 425 

Yacchi (Turquoise Pond;, 603. 1120 
\uoiKu ('evil am." sorcery). 116.1307 
>\u»u\x»g (Mediane King). 925.1 *51 M 
Yaowang muo, 1x33 

Yaoxtm ka\f*ia chao. u6. 234. 359. 6cs. 1056. 

ICM 59. 1C91. 1218. 1276 
Ye (Houn). 477. 120 
Ye Dehui 742 

Ye Fashan. 177. 374,721. $96. 9B1. ^ *226 

Yr/mgnmg iht, 177 

Ye Subiao. 10S2 

Ye Wensbu. 111S 

Ye Yiwen, 1212 

Ye Zangzhi. 725 

yVhaaytnyita* jutg, 62. B6. 90. 592. B57. ity J* 
Yellow Court, see huiingnn£ 

Yellow Emperor, see I luangdi 
Yellow* Turbans. 95,it3> 508. 925, 995.9*5. 

Yelil Chucai. 246 
>< (ceremony. liturgy). 601.869 
yi (Intention), 79. 53*. 5*4. »54. $7*. 884.1081, 
1C91. no8, irys-yv. 1283 
yi (One. Oneness. Unity). 6. 49. 54.361. 751. 

854- 902. 937.956. 1146. Ilf9 40. 1192 
Yi KjVfyfagi '91 
Yi the Archer. 477 
Yi Xmyui£ 173.1 t*o 61 
Yi ZI*kj*u. 1041 
Yidiuun prsngp, *77 

Yiguan d*o (Wit of Pervading Unity). 152 

Yipbsn zAenji >yuin lu. 426 

ytgui (plague demons). 1026.1040 

Yljum 2*1,149. 176. ryS. 336. 7*2. 7*5.774. 882. 

992 

Yi)ut£. tai. 166. 313.370. 632 649.802. 873. 
988.1041.1C97.114*. 1146,1*1-64.1270. 
1298.1301; and divuunon. 114. 590; and al 
chemy. 59. 337.552.1283.1292; and nrii£j*. 
22,119. 364.53*. $». *70. 691. 720.7C5f. 

762 64 pusssn. 1082.1087.1279; and Chen 


Tuan. 258; and Shao Yang. 876-7 7 cam- 
men tines. 264. 276.332. 402. 473 . 474 . 337 . 
626. 638. icc^f. 1114.1190. See also fagiu. 
Sbu^gui. Xsn 

wr. 159 

Yin {Henan), 79 ^f 
>t* (seals), 899 

Yin and Yang. 51-52 .934 *. 1043 44.1058 59. 
U&4 66; and doc and de. 354; and One 
ness or the One. 55. 465. 854. *c*| 95 , 

1146.1159.1192; jnd the '’Central Har 
n»oy.* 5. 851. 917 . W. and the ‘Spirit 
of the Valley" 4 66 ; and the ‘Mystenous 
Female.* 1138: and the 'Yellow Center. - 
058; and mwtmcnt and quiescence. 

364; and “non action. - 1067; and cosmic 
cycles, aoi-2. 536. B64. (301; and numbers. 
59-60. 484^: and the Northern Dipper. 

224 25; and the ££«rAi. 695 96; and tn 
grams or hexagrams. 50.201-3 passim; 
and the hijtag. 219; and the otherworldly’ 
bureaucracy. 90B; and xing and ming. 
*104-5; and hun and p?. 79. 224-25, 521-21 
passim; and the Jtfmfi and mutum 391. 
1288; and the yinglm. 565; and ‘breath 
and Wood. - 812; and the embryo. 86; 
m alchemy 22. 516 31 passim. 552 -34 
passim. 700. 898. icoyf, 1101.1131-32. 
m nndan. 282-84. 362. 499 . 3 * 4 f. 670. 
763-65 passim. 872. 884. 906-7.1082. 

1174.1279. elixir ingredients. 807. mj. in 
fire phasing. 364 .753 54 . 835.1287 88 ; in 
nkdin. 778 80; m mediation. 288.9*4; m 
sexual practices. 4B2. 646. 72c. 868 69; in 
divination. 413 

Yin Changsheng 212. 260.733. u 6 ?, 1290. 


Yin Daoquan. 757 
Yin Jiao, 31B 
Yin Jmgshun. 252 
Yin Tong. 710.1170 

Yin Wencao, 29. 421.616.7*0-11.830.11M 69 
Yin Xi. 384. 607.645. 654.711.811. B51.1122. 
U69 to. 126B; transmission of the £Xi*fr 
png. 3 u, 492 f. 613. 6 I 5 £ 618 . TOSf. 710 . 6 o 6 . 
1114.1168.11S8; and the VVVnsfci rnexiutg, 
708 f 

Yin Yang [branch of Nanzong), 761 
Yin Yang school, sec yinyangfla 


m 
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Yin Yin. icsi 

Yin zhenrm. 147 , no6 

Yin Zhiping. ao?. 474 471 . 7 a. «iof. 9*5. mB, 
1171-72.1184.12m; “novel Yin Xi. - 709* 1268 
Yin Zhizkin^ 460 

waKiii < If ader of the troupe), 389.1253 
>i*hng (solders of the netherworld). 416. 
821.1071 

Yindt hishu /inf. n63 
>W“ ‘Tm Tally. Ym Pxrc). 531. 835 
Yinfujxni. 27.29?. 5*8.641.78*. 1037.xoBa,1173- 
74. 1205. 2nd itijjui. 6; commentaries. 340, 
«4. 4C4. 634.787. 1163. U9of. — /i/ie. 894. 
»73; — *>«£. **94; — xusnji^ 1226; — ihn 
(Liu Tuning). 331; — r*iu (Liu ChuruanX 
6S5 

Ying Shio. 9 u 
Ying Yipe, 987 
Ying’er 855 

(infant!, tty See also Infant 
yx^phen (Body of Response AwiWioju^jyu). 
IX. 2*4 

[Welcoming the Lords). 103B 
Yingzhou {mythical island). 788fl. 89$f. 1092 
Yingzong (Ming emperor), see Zhengtong 
Yinqueshan manuscripts; 134.1174-7* 
yxxdun (Ym sptritX 585 
Yinshi 22. 57$ 

Yinsha. 335.791 

yt an (’Ticoinous" or -*Uujr** cults). 69.98. 122. 
153 55 piasim. 236. 524. 377. 540. *90. 992. 

UJA-TJ 

\cxyungjui (Ym Yang school;, 133 
V'm> 4 it£ jftihui In. 785 
Yinruan. 159 

(causality \ 142.7*5 
Ymahi wot. 821.950, rxuf 
V^ir duying. 167; — mu. 29; — >w>t. 252, 
1178-79.1216; — >t*>t nuuMiei! yamqL 1178 
>tr*r (charxry lodgesX t68 . 550.985.1055. ujj 
Y ubeng. 714. See also Hetsha 
Yisheng baode zhenjun. 478. ti8o. See also 
Heisha 

Ylshmghs^drrAiLfin.478.724,1015. U.IO 81.1206 

Yisheng jiingjun. 478 
Yishi Mffruin. 626 
Yisi rhan. 1175 
Yit* lunfM*. 485. 616 
Yiwai birrhutin. 1190 


yxwn 1 (Document of IntcnuonX 824 
Yiwen Injy. 1124 
Yuui f«A. 9. 45tC 487. HU 
Yrnan (Hebei), 44 

yxxui (‘studies on the Changes' ), 1003 

Yizur iimtmg. 1292 

Yixhen (Jiangsu). 634.996 

Yizhen tan. 56Bf 

Yizhau (Luo rang). 1234 

Yizhou (Sichuan). 469.1142,1227.1252 

Yoga. 335*36 

Yi»£ di\X/il. 142. 1107. 1142 

>vng (functsoo; operation). 461.1044. not. 

1214 See also n and >t»ng 
Yong (ShaanxiX 4 ? ° 

Yongcheng (Walled City). 3*8.6oj 
Yon$cfun& jixxan hi. 43.173. 38*. 502.568. 713. 

1120. 1137. 1163. X2C6 
Yongjta (Zhejiang). 5*5 
Yongkang (Sichuan). 787. 928 
Yongle (Ming emperor), and Taoism. 486. 
694 816. ton. 1234.1239.1295; 2nd the 
Taoist Canon. y>, U54L 2nd Mount 
Wuding, 127.1032.1287 
Yongle (Shanxi). 712 
frngle dfldian. 1211 

Yongle gong. 74 16B. 1B3.712. 745. 811. 819 
916.963. XQ23, 1x28. 1184-87, 1283 
Yongman (Hebei). 913 
Yongquan parish. 1275 
Yongzheng (Qtng emperor), 7U7.996 
Yoshioka Yoshuoyn. rw 
you (ReingX see hi and n*u 
You Tunsm ihtinfu, 368. 987 
You Toog. 11C7 
Knu xumku, 177 
frufrn dii. 1DB5 

Youlng pai (Branch of the One Resembling 
a Dragon). 64; 

fruiting rft mu. 616. 652. 1122. id?88 

Yousheng. 479 

Yousheng guan. Ko 

Youthful lnoptence. see Tarogchu 

Youwang (King of Zhou\ 834 

youwn (anion, doing). 937.1067- See also w« 

Youwei guan. 567f, 11x2.1199 

Youwen dian, 329 

Yu (Yudi. mythical ruler), 63,137.205.483.603. 
676. B34.1075. H19. 049 .1197 
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>■ ((realm of) desire). 666. 847. 

Yu Bun. 1126 
Yu Chingwrn 99* 

Yu Doochun. 87*, *251 

Yu Daaxion. 685. *1*9 

Yu Fan. 5^. t293 

Yu Ji. JiS. 413. 571. 749 . 1045 

yM lut /Vajisrt x\dtishex£ sh«. 349 

Yu LO,» 

Hi Slum >>*a»jurjuia shu. 10S5 
Yu Wenwei. 47^ 

Yu Xungdou. 126? 

Yu Xm. 242 

Yu Yin. 255. 559. iix$, »9> 9*.ti8o; commen 
tary to ZJu*y\ caaiongq t, 467.8t2.1291. 
1293 See also din* dsnn jriivpr, 
Zfouyi cantoni qt/afuu 
Yu Yue. mi. 990 
Yu Zhtdao. 636 

yman (karma). 131a Sec also kur*w 
yuan (Ongxn). 48. 621.1127. oca 
>***« (Ongmol (PneumaJ). 593. 841. 857 See 
also S4Hi}i; iJIWlif! 

Yuan Gongfu, 1082 
Yuan I laowen. 1189 
Yuanjue. 616 

Yuan Muozong. 240. B5. 3*3. 9CO. 931. 9*9. 
1252 

Yuan Mmgshan. 471 

Yuan Renlin, 46S 

Yuan Shikai. 1238 

Yuan Shu. 1118.1293 

Yuan Txngzhi. 10x7 

Yuan Wenyt. 10x3 

Yuan Zhiqtoa 1213 

Yuandan huangjun, 835 

Yuandi (Former Mon emperor). 433 

Yuanfu. 210. 9 H. 931 

Yuanfu gang. 1235 

Yuanfu guan. 690 

Yuanhuang dacmin (Yuonhuang). 669. 1263- 
See also Daojun 
yuaiymg (Original Essence). 564 
>u*in;ur (full awakening... 22 XX38.1283 
Yuanjun. 986.1x20 
Yuanming laoren. 871 
>aan«p (Ongxnal Pneumi). 83.604. 750. 88x. 
893.113B. 1192; and ontology or cosmog 
any. 49. 3M. 3*3.4*3. 525. 537. 5*4. 593. 


957.957.1094.1193.1270.1291. HQ* and 
Tanut scriptures, 14. m the human body. 
951.1051.1287; in akhemy 54.357. 552: in 
arUan. 26j. 288. 884. 1219 See also qt 
lut. uva 94. I2C6 

Yuanqao (Rounded Ridge isle). 789 
yuiiiuAen (Original Spun). 362.466. 565.884. 

958 

Yuanshi shangdx. 049. 503 

Yus ns hi snangzArn zkpxgxhim )\. 1261 

Yuanshi tianwang. 863 

Yuanshi nanrun. 15. 264. 344. 352. 395. 439. 

&12.669. 672. 6?* 1145.1208.1262; pnmor 
dial deny 51. 307; supreme Taoist deity. 

21. *2f. 249. 299.6*7. *7i. 841. X263; in 
Taout ritual 3x0. 1106. See also sanqing 
>uukjA* 4 i (Prime Marshals). 66. 9«5 
Yuantong guan 384 
wurnwng (Original Yang), iom 
Y uanyang gong. j$a 
Yunumgjug. 115a 

Yuanyang zt. 1194: appellation of Zhao 
Yixhcn. 1245. See also Zhao Yahen 
Yaimung ri/xvM. 694.1247 
Yuiming njoiyrfi. n<M 
Yuanvung zi WMjhi (mb. 1194 
>m*r* \ Original Tin). 1094 
>iuin>PM ("far-off journeys,** "ecstatic excur 
oocul. «5. n* i2i. 865.1067.1195 96 
Yuanwu. 177. 272.1033. 1195 9*. See also L%un 
Yttbm (Pace of Yu). 117.126. 237. 242.1038.1273 
Yuchi C<*ig. 744 
Yudi. wr Yu 
Yudu (Jianga). 69s. 

Yue Chungdai. 1714.1281 
Yue Penggui. 806 
Yue Yi, 46a 
Yue Zichang 271. no* 

Yueguang tangzi. 938 
YueJing. xii6 

Yuelu feng (pan of Hengshan). 48c 
Yueqing (Zhejiang). 1032 
Yueyang (Hunan). 7U. 807.1279 
Yuezhou (Hunan). 7x2 u passim 
Yue2hou (Zhejiang). 293 
Yuhui n (an appellation of Laoza). 607 
Yuhuong 6*. 250. 341. 34if. 33*. 10x3.1197-99. 
*2J5.1277; m Taout ritual. 206.449. 54*. 
90a 
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fidmmjf bauuigjljlag, sal 1197* 

Yuhuang daojun. 1197- See also Daorjn 
Yuhuang dun aci 
Ykhiung manyias hnvhisn. 1198 
Yaduusng skiq\ nguang drngit. 1198 
Y'atitUiSng nitytn /Wg. 1109 
Yukuang vvurui xifii boerfuuu 119B 
Yiuing shan (Jade Capitol Mountain), 241. 
666 . 847 . **C 6 

Ykjingikan hmi jutg. 126. 242 
Yuju pansh. 1273 
795 . &57 

yuidHpm kui (urabon e\ 194 
Yahoo 2i % tB 6 

205. tti 9 . va6 

Yukmg wanibou gwig. 525. 368 .57*. 692. 
m2.1124. «W 

(recorded raying*). 179. 27S. 473 . * 3 *. 579 . 
730 . 3 * 1 . 1 C 24 . 1172 . 1200*2 
y*lu rfun (Jade Register Retreat). 580.1202-5. 

See also h»w»gf* jfust; jutis r#un; zhai 
Yundiao (branch of Longmen \ 706 
Yunpionifi. to 12 

Yrniji ijujuin. Mf. 233 , 293. 3 t 6 . 340. 430. B92. 

1048.1x29. XX 34 , uoj -4 
Yunmi feig (pan of Hengshan). 4B0 
Yufiskan JL 27B. 337 
Yunus guan. 257. 5*7 
Yunta: parish. 1275 
Yunus ahan (mourn). 1225 
mu <Jide Women). 26.624. 6 Sx. 696. 1206-7 
Yuntl damn aj 6 
Yuntl niangnsang 236 
Yunyang xl 945 
Y«pn jimJonf jfaingji^. 12 5 ° 

Y*p n drajmg rhiy— . 857 

Yuqing (Jade Oarity (heawnD. 61. 249 296. 

299 J*o. 439 . 8 *>. « 97 .1263 
fiqing/iriii Oingjiaj friwm/inhao fteiluin 
Jdiyur, 1221 
Yuqing zhenxen. 249 
Yuqing then wing. 633 .1209 
Yuquan shin (mount ;. 434 
Yuquan si. 322 
Yuquan yuan. 257 .317 
Yuahan (Jade Mountain). 11x9 
Yuahi. X87. 271. ai 9 f. 1207*1 
Yushi Chen nonjun. 420 
Yuihu {Jade Pxvoc). 3 t 7 f. toi 7 


Yusku hrajng. X 2 fl 8 

Yusku jmg. 2 XJ 3 . 628. 630. i*tt- 9 v X 22 X. 1236 
YuAujmg. 795 
Yuss shan (mount), 447 
Yutang (difa) flCreat Rites of the) Jade 
Hall), 680. 7 i 5 f. 715 . *<*6 
Ynuei jingmu. 29 
Yusuo gong. 715 
Yuxu guan 291.1233 
Yitsueg q\hou qtnjt. 628 
Yuyao (Zhejiang). 924 
y*T* L*Juor). 499. soBt 
ftryut/oshi. 127 

Yuxhing (Jsangxs). 56B. 625. X 293 
>*zhen (Jade PUkmX a*. »35 
Yuxhen Gongzhu, 1223 
Yuzhen Pnncess (Jade Perfected}. 19. 9 * 2 -u. 
1026.1236 

Yuzken xtnufteng yulu. 572. 693 
Yuzhong (Gansu). 691 
Yuzhou (Jiangsu). 264.924 


Zo iskun jwg. 2 z? 

Z*X£ua. xs 62 

zoijia (married priest). 104. 124H 
ztfjid (Vinous Masters), 509.1174 
(variety plays). 1B1.730.823.1291 
Zang Jin. 1021 
Zang Xuarusig 276 

2ongwai doesku. 32, 891.1009. *2*0 14; re 
prints of Taoist texts. 248. M 7 . 4 C 9 457 , 
5 *i. 727, 70 .786. 1039. 1203; — Uyoo. 12 X 0 
rax* (stoie). 360.1C04. See also dutgiu 
Zao wangye, 12x3 

zoivkua (creation), xxoo. 1214x5. See also Cre¬ 
ation 

Zacnun, 12x3 

Zaoshen, X23. 214. 233. 8 J 4 . B74. 9 * 4 . 949 t2SX. 


*uy 

Zaowing, X213 

zazen. see ruoriusn 

Zen Buddhism, see Chan Buddhism 

Zeng Chenwai, 304 

Zeng Guikuan 1246 

Zeng Hots Yi (Duke Yi of Zeng). xxx 6 

Zeng Xunshen, 371 

Zeng Zao. 329 3 * passim. 823. xxx 8 

Zengcheng (Giungioog). n? 

Zezhou {Slants X 5 37 
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Zhi Zhilong 1073 

zhdi (purification practices), joi. 6^. Sec 
also xinr.bii 

***** (Retreat rituals), 192, 30S, 550, 577. *39. 
858. 016 if; and local communities. 169. 
32JI; and popular religion. 114; and the 
ane. 1B0; ai*J jtaa. 9*0. and £«•£&. 499; 
and repentance. 248.249; in Lmgbao. 389. 
792.7*4. 804: and the Taost "amines." 
279; tn the Taoist Canon. 322,386.399. 

674. 67*. 8Bo.7i8. 871.1065. taxB. Sec 

also ritui&ra; /nufmg; husr.glu r#un; jiniu 
rfcii; jiKian; fcaiguang leitingzhai, oaIu 
zhau laran rhai; xinzkat; >*/* rfun 

2AuytrIu. 1110. tac6. uiS 
nun cftifeng (Beheading the Red Dragon), 
778.1219 20 
Zhan Ranhrn. 520. 98* 

Zhan Yanlu. 204 

rhiing (petition), t47. 282. 986. See also Pen 


Zhang Boduarv 461. 538. 743. 7 Ui. B93. 995. 
1013.1144.1220 22: and Nanzceig 204. 263. 
635.739ft attributed texts. 341 See also 
JdUsm nhn ri; Woftea plan 
Zhang Boyu, 1230 
Zhang Chang. 442 
Zhang Churen. 1228 

Zhang Daobng 220. 320.479.871.7oaf. 71ft 
737. 917, 022-23.1231. t24if; Lion's resell 
hons. 13 14. &4. 94. 272-73.3^7.607. 798. 
869.1094.125B. u6t. 1x62; originator of 
Tlanshi dao. 12. 81. !«£ V*. 325. 443. 47of. 
543. 383. 851 52. 982. 1227, 1259 *24; firv: 
Celestial Master. 979ft in the Lmgbao 
tradition. 666; in the Shangqing tradition. 
356; in the Tiinxin tradition, 13*. 983. 99t. 
997; in the Taoist pantheon, 1264; cult. 

374 . 867. 89*. and the Uva Jiang VrzAu. 

822; attributed texts. 7c. *285; btogra 
phies. 43. * 78 . 884. BBB 
Zhang Daotong 1155 
Zhang Delceig 1133 
Zhang Enpu. 35*. 724. *224 -Jf. *238 
Zhang Feng. 1284 
Zhang Gao. 98a!* 

ZhmgGui.571 

Zhang Guo. 221. 256.1x74.1225-26. See also 
Zhang Guo la o 


Zhang Guolan 220L 158. 954. **C9. oaf-26. 

See also Zhang Guo 
Zhang Cuoxiang 31. 470!. 1030.1226 27 
Zhang Heng (78 *39). 39.47. t*93 
Zhang Heng<7*179), 980.98a. 022. 027 af 
Zhang Jian. 375 
Zhang Jingdu an. 1228 
Zhang Jingxu. 1046 
Zhang Jingyuan. ta^o 

Zhang Jixian. 3*7i 358.455. 858f. 703, 825. 950. 
981.1228- ay. and the Han ftajuAi sI hjia. 

471; commentary to Yusku ji«g 1208 
Zhang Jue. 980.1156C 1307 
Zhang Junfang 293. *203# 

Zhang Kcda. 1229 30. *242. 125BI 
Zhang 1 un fit 610 
Zhang Long 271.47°. 123^31 
Zhang Ling see Zhang Daohng 
Zhang Lmgmin 929 

Zhang Lnnun. 380.7^ 708. *043. **33. 031 
3*. *M3 

Zhang Lu, 153. *56. 168. 644. 98of. 982. 9*5*. 
1222L 1217 , uu 34; and Cao Catx 94. *47. 
and the Lopti Xiang'er zku, 622 
Zhang Mengqian. m3 
Zhang Mo. 263 
Zhang Qingxian. 1230 
Zhang Qizken, 292 
Zhang Renzhcig 12J8 
Zhang Sonfeng 39?. 479. 631. 645.720,1052! 
m3~3f. *239. “95; a*** quan. 93£ 2* 
mbuted texts. 332.339.344.348. 428. tan 
Zhatii San(cn£ luzhuan. 720 
Zhanf Sanjfrag quanp. 645.1234 
Zhang Shangying 318.440.1251 
Zhang Shaoymg. 1298 
Zhang Shengzhc. 1072 
Zhang Shihong 10S3 
Zhang Shizhen. 757 
Zhang Shouqing. 88a 
Zhang Shouzbrn. 478.11B0 
Zhang Swheng. 318. 033 36. 04c 
Zhang Side. 1236. 1240 
Zhang Songzhi. 997 
Zhang Sut. 78B 
Zhang Suqxng. sm 
Zhang Tatxuarv 571 
Zhang Tanyao, 737 
Zhang Tianjun. 1208 
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Zhang TUnlin. 12& 

Zhang Tianquan. 1246 
Zhing Wanfu. 272.421. 577. 5»4. 870.1066. 
1077. irTft >217. 2236-#. See also Ckuan 
shcu landcngjingjic faU Uushu#; Samfeng 
zhvnsyir wot 
Zhang Wenjie. 1212 
Zhang Wumeng. ipf. 331 
Zhang xian, 1013.103; 

Zhang xiangu. 24^-41 
Zhang Xianting. 50. Sy: 

Zhang Xiu. 9B3. tuS. 1233 
Zhang Xu:an. 629 
Zhang Xu, 220 
Zhang Xuan. 2204 
Zhang Yangqiun, 692 
Zhang Yanpun. 471 
Zhang Yanyuan. 1B3 
Zhang Yingtan, 635 
Zhang Yang. 158 
Zhang Yangxu. 43.1126 
Zhang Yu. 32S. 1140 
Zhang Yuanxian. 472. 703. 1224 
Zhang Yuanxu. 471.1224.123A 
Zhang fticai. 2190.2239.1299 
Zhang Yuchu. 54c. 625.694.1013.2031.222ft 
1239 1241.1246; and the Han runuhi 

shin 2. 47ot and the Taoist Canon. 30, 
1234 See also Daemon shigiu 
Zhang Yudi, 2243 
Zhang Yue. 472 
Zhang Yun, 372 
Zhang Yuqrng. 2*0. ti». 1254 
Zhang Zat, 439 

Zhang Zhan. 620.1249.1151C 1152 
Zhang Zhengchang. 470. 981. 1227.2239. 

“4&-41, *246 
Zhang Zhengyan. 1240 
Zhang Zhihe. 1123 
Zhang Zhongfing. 1153.230a 
Zhang Zixiang. 1241 4a 
Zhang Zongyan pS. 626.223af. 1230.2231. 
“4> <3 

Zhangdi (Later Han emperor). 408 
Zhangjiashan manuscripts. 135.792 
Zhangthu (Jiangxi). 447 
Zhmgxuxn mm^at huangHra skem Stengjin/; 
bifdlujt. 2296 

Zhangxhuu (Fujian). 204. 825 


Zhangzong (Jin emperor). 30. 291 
Zhao Burhen. 761. 2213.1243 44 
Zhao Chezt. 1264 
Zhao Daojtan. 70s 
Zhao Daoke. 635 

Zhao Daoyi. 12 4J. >73. >77.122. 698. 683. 


Zhao Diaz hen. 291 
Zhao Dezhao. 1246 
Zhao Puyang. 2H4. iodB 
Zhao Gongming. 66. 241 
Zhao Guixhen. 1244 4f 
Zhao Jmgtong. 2214 
Zhao jmgyuan. \y>9 
Zhao Niengduan. 303 
Zhao Mengfia, 44.3B4 
Zhao Sheng. 71ft *223 
Zhao Shi'an. 28. 276 
Zhao Shiyan.571 
Zhao Song. 404. 720 
Zhao Xunrig. 705 

Zhao Yizhen, p6t 504.57*. 693C 1247 47 
Zhao Yoixjin, 262/ 

Zhao Yus hi. 657 

Zhaokutu six. Sec aho Chmct 

ikiiohun ("summoning the Celestial Soul*). 

512 

zfuitshun fxm (Banner foe Summoning the Ce 

fescul Soul). 465. 398.753 
zfuiujuing 1 Summoning the Generals). 399 
Zhaowang (Xing of Yan), 4 07 .789 
Zh20X2an guan. 773 
Zhaoymg gong. 2296 
Zhaozong (Tang emperor). 725 
ihcn (a trigram or an hexagram). 102. 527. 537 
znnt (reality), 304. BB5. noft 1265 
Zhen dadao (Authentic Great Way). 660. 

6S5f. S18. 999f. 1247 4> 

Zhen Druu 950 

Zhen Luan. S3B. 109BI 

Zhen'an gong. 1028 

Sunken skanA 11. 875 

Zhen duo parish. 1274 

Zheng Boqun. 26of 

Zheng Chenggong (Xoxinga). 1027 

Zheng Guanying. 404 

Zheng He. 741 

Zheng Hum, 78B 

Zheng Qiao. 670.7T7.757. 830. 1194 
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Zbmg Qingrfu 9$o 
Zheng Xu an. 1307 

Zheng Yin. 215.441 44 passim. 66$. BjB. 107**. 

ufo p; texts possessed by u. 34. 398. 15C5 
2Acngdi>. 176. )44* 15*. 367. SIX 970.1115. IM7. 
1206. J24A fo. 1163. lies; cm the post 
mortem 65. 68. 87-89 passim. 411. 650. 
1167*. on demcais. 45* 532; on mountains. 
71$. 75T. an ocher subjects. 56.138. 237. 

368 71 passim 441. 5^>. 574. 803. 839. 9x7. 
979. taiB. 1029. 1286. IK5- See also Tjq 
M ongjxng 
Zhengdao hsAu. 425 

Zhenghe Ufa nshzu Jaez^ng. 30. 29s. 293. 346, 
440. 669 . 88* 951. up-ft. 1256 
7nm£|iiW (Orthodox Offering). 753. ujj « 
rfceKgmwg (rectification of names). 699.1006 
Zhengtong (Ming emperor). 30, t254f 
Zheng: mg ddraing. 28 32 passim. tt6f 317. 
324.138-39, 343. *029.1047.1204. ujf *7. 
See also fXa MiH£ Jaczang jwg 
Zhengyi (Orthodox Unity), no. 128.169. 

173. 2tuf. 284. 328 29, 470-71. 707.979 8i. 
1119.1113. uf8 4o; and other Taoist tra 
ditsocis. 503f. 680.705f. 803. 817. 989 91 
passim. 998: ordination and priesthood. 
207~8.1*8. 43*f. 7 &£ rituals, 031.23* 

539 44 passim 5*3. 584. 693. 826. 89* 952. 
958*59.103* xo66; mountains. 447. 702 4. 
temples. 867.1135; Celestnl Masters. 1224, 
1226. S225 30. 22T3 36. 12j8 40. 1242 43- 
See also Tianshi doo 

Zhengyi (“Orthodox Unity' section of the 
Taoist Canon), 293. 866.1257: ordxnabm 
rank. 19 

Zhengyi dutanyUsU 

Ztengyifawen. 1260 

Zhengyi /awen ji*g. 1260 6i 

Zhengyi fawm Tuansh yiaopc kepng. 134. 136. 



zhengyi mmgwei (Covenant with the Powers 
of Orthodox Unity/. 13. 984- &> 54 .1222. 



Zhengyi nans hi gio Zh or* Shrug keujue, 97.147 
Zhengyi weiyxpng. 285.1262 
Zhengyi xuantan Zhao Yuanshuai. 241 
zhengyi rhdi (Retreat of Orthodox UrotyX 
1226 


zhenhw (Real Fire), 750 
Zhenpjixg, 970 
Zhenjmg. 507 

Zhenpu ji4)t jtng. 1133.1300* t 
zhenjun (Real Lord. Perfected Lord). 71. 263. 
558.7U, 7*o r 1265 

zhenkang (’real emptiness'), 275.1^2 
ZhenJtng wave r». 62.19* 725.970.1020.1029. 

020.1167.1197.1263-64.1305 
zhenmit uea (grove securing writsX *7. t47 
zhcnqi (Real Pneum*X 884. 913.1139 
Zhenqng daoyuan 1133 
2Aouf»d*. 344.783. 811 
zhenren (Real Man. Perfected), 92, roc. 327. 
J72. 49X. 513. 703. 760. 892. IU7. U6T-66. 
1286; and the Taoist saint. 56. 879; and 
spiritual hierarchies, 68.29c. 490.885. 
X263 

Zhenren fu. 867 
zhenshen (Real Spirit). 1139 
zhemu (True SoalX 1158 
zhenu'ea (Authentic Scripts). 386. 34X. 580. 
647.930.1254 

Zhenwu. 323 478f. 616.9x1.963, icfaf. 1146. 

1266 67. See also Xuanwu 
7nrnw'tf (Real Emptiness). 1043 1102 
Zhenwu hngyxng huAi xxaoza: reimu kao 
rfum. 9 tx 

Zhenwu Imgying zhenjun. 1267 
Zhanxi, 3C6 

Zhenxi zkuan. 1203. 929 
Zhenxian beiju 71X. 1268 
Zhenxwn chudiuLro ji. 1284 
Zhenxian sfungi hrng. ran 
Zhenxwn zhixht tufa. 1172.1201 
zhenxng (“real form**), 24. 64. 184. 560.651. 
1086.1103.1:95 

zhenyang (Real YangX 552, 807.1094 
zhenyx (True Intention). 9«. 1138 
Zhenyi guan. 1230 
Zhenyx stmt png. 44oi 
rnrnyt* (Real Yin). 532. 807.1094 
Zhenyuan ([Lineage of the) True Origin), 
763. uft 9 y 

Zhenyuan m&aido yxeiAe. 1169 
Zhenyuan mU§fUigfin, 1269 
2Am>udN ms^ing (■. 1269 
Zhenyuan teugx isn da*png. 1269 
Zhenyuan rush* /uhup zhcngpian. 1169 
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Zhcnymn yvsyang zkyiattg rusku taupe. U69 
zhenzai (Real Ruler). 1265 
Zhenzheng Iom. 227. 642. j: 68, uy> 71 
Zhmzheng ju 233. 281.727. W 
Zhenzi. 1141 

Zhoixong (Northern Song emperor). 258; 
2nd Taoism. 63. 255. m. 179. >ouf. » 97 . 
1267, 1296: and the Taoist Canon, 30. i9af. 
S>5. 1205. attributed texts. 127.251.1097. 
ii8o. 12CA. 1251 

zkexun ('banished unmortaT), rjS. j66. 476. 
H 54 5 S 

Zhezong (Northern Song emperor). 151, 

516 .6B9 

zht (matter). 4* 5*5. *4* icsS. ttoi. nw 
tAi (“numinous mushrooms"). 368.4&5. 714. 
717 . 910 . UTi'Tf 

t#u (parish), ic8. no. t 68 .387. 38 ft 575 . 831. 

* 59 . 895.1019. less. ti«. U74-76 
7*1 (will), 6 . J 5 B 
Zhi Daolin. see Zhi Dun 
Zhi Dun. 275. 699 . 802. 917.1300 
ZhiQnn. 664. 791 
ZAfca* pta. 1274 

ZAurAuan rHriirot juwr kntg sku, 5I7 
7fuga*n (“records of the strange"), 40. 68. 


(« 

nfttiyjtui). 453. 962. See also Meditation 


Zfugui ft. joi 

tkiAui (wisdom). 358 

ZAiAui dta^hi roapm ftng. 158.668 

Zhikui itangpt* Jsjir. 546 

Zhyiang (Hubei), 1125 

zhijxao Tfun (Retreat for Mandating the 

Teachings). 1116. See also taiyt 7*13101* 7*01 
ZAiaan zhen, 331* 

Zhpii 12?4 

7*h|ua ("paper money"). 1276*77 

7*ire* (accomplished man). 290. 317.561. 87ft 

7*Lfi ("days of apposiOOT"). 1062 
ZAixiu ii pint. 717. t278 


Zhiyi. 453.454.987 
Zhtyvu n. 3^> 
Zhizhen guan. 1142 
Zheng akin )uig, 227 


Zhong Fang. 877 
Zheng Hui. 1005.1085 
Zhong Li. 322 

Zhong Ltl 11 Lineage of) Zhongb Quan and 
LAJ DciRgbtn). oof. 343F. 499. 7M. 7*L 7*3- 
65 passim. B94. 895.1081,1277-79. See also 
Linghr? bi/a. (>w>ui.« cAun; JCuAat* qa^eun 
AaizAnt jt; ZJung La duuml&ji 
Zheng U dmmuLoft. 179. no. 499.669L 718. 

785. 894. maf, 11x8.1278.1279 63.1284 
Zhong Maojun. 1164. See also Maojun 
Zheng zh%&e fi. 1273 

zhengds* (Middle Way. Madhyamalca). see 
Madhyamaka 

Zhengde* Jakvi hsetniAg mussing. 1054 
Zta«£fuc> d&guan rbi cimgAan. o. 1066 
Zhenggue A&p&e. 31.175.1182 
Zhongguo daojiao nehui (Chinese Taoist 
Association). 31.174. 209.161.1160. uli 12 
Zhenggae rainru miaiunt giyue i)u ftthcag. txS 
Zhenngguo YVWiiKg stan dacMiiu* yinymt, 127 
zhengftc (Central Harmony). 49. 55.937.ft40. 
093 

Zhenghtji. 76.3»4,499f, 553C 634. toBi. 1107. 

1282-81. 1)02 
Zhonghe jingshi. 745 
2*i'KgAua daezang. 31 

Zhonghua tnsnguo daegiao bin (Taoist Asso- 
daticxi of the Republic of China). 1224 
Zhonghua mmguo daciun zonghui (Taoist 
Association of the Republic of China). 
1238 

ZAcngAuo xuinxuc. 261 
Zhonghuang zhangren, 388 
Zhonghuang zj. 1042 

7*ng;ijie (Intermediate Precepts), 284.1010 
Zhengjing. 1152 

Zhongli Quan. 578.686f. 712-14 passim. 760. 
814. 893.1018.1022.1283 Sr. as one of the 
Eight Immortals, 2ioff. cult, 162.557; at¬ 
tributed texts. 341. ift* Sec also Linngfsie 
b\fi: Zhong Ltl; Zheng La cAuandiU* ji 
Zhongmao parish, 1175 
zhengmn ("seed people - ), 95.9B. 377.49». 

49*. 545. 5Si. 639. 6S1.8u. 88a. 125? 86 
Zhenenen Baza shw Xinyxn raiiwngjie. 1109 
Zhongnan mountains. 113.478.669. 7*0-xi. 
7*2.913.998,1180; and Laozu 708.1170; 
and Quanzhen, 73.434.711. Hc8. 814. icaa 
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Zhcngnan ska*jt 6j7. 720 
Zhongnan shan Skwjing tai fufai rArtuiun 
baj 1.126H 

2/iangtian shan Zunngxianzknt rwzAuan. 

656.711 

ZHoogm.655 

Zhocigpai {Central Branch (of neidanl*. 13. 
764. no? 

zhengqiu lie (Mad Autumn Festival). tti5 
Zhocxgshan (mythical rooumainX 790. 898 
zkongskeng (Middle Vehicle, as a Taoist 
term)* J5.670 

2fam£J*u {'Techniques* section of theTaow 
Canon). 116.406 

zhongumg {sepulchral plaints), see Sepulchral 
plaints 

Zhocigtiao shan (mourn). 1225 
zkongn (“breathing through the heels”), 
066-67 

Zhongxwo gae. 727 
Zhoogxuan guan. 806 
Zhoogyang Hmngbo jun, 954 
Zhcngycng. 138. 1282 

ihongym >*Ju darAai (Great jade Register 
Retreat of the Middle Pome), 1203 
Zhoogvue nuao. 917 
Zhongzcaig (Tong emperor). 222 
rnau (spelbX see Spells 
Zhou Bo tong. 923 

Zhou Dunyi, 47. 258.655, 934. 9J6 r IC57 

Zhou jins. 691 

Zhou Luanshu. 425 

Zhou Luting, 268 

Zhou Shouzhong. 1150 

Zhou Side. 248.457.5”. 826. 9C9. 9«. 1013. 

1202-3,1112 
Zhou Tianqiu. 470-71 
Zhou Weihe.626 
Zhou Xiqing, 786 
Zhou Yishan, 1303/ 

Zhou Yong. 9 1181 
Zhou Yu, 382 
Zhou Zhao. 471 

Zhou Ziliang, 102.154. 970,1077 
Zhou gong (Duke of Zhou), 1161 
Zfoufou heiji fc*£. 441 
Zhouhou sanrfwtg plan. 7*4-1279 
ZfoulL 260. 419 . 738. 1073 
Zhcuihi wunpongp, 176.137.514. 970.1263 


zhimrum (Celestial Circuit). 12*7 89: Lesser 
(naa zk#xuim\ 591.68B. 779.1050; Greater 
(da zk**usn\ 689 78o. 1050 
rnaunan dajutj (Great Offering of the Whole 
HeavenX 724. itSi 
ThowyU «i6t See also Yijueg 
2 ho*y t caniMg 91.27, 59.140.244.530, 552!. 
700, 70tf. 854. 1082. 1162.1173. n*4 1269 
9a: and hu uim, 5i9f. 942. 1003-4. 2nd 
aridan. 274.558.762. 871. 883.1036!; com 
men tines, 191. 344. J64L 404. 474. 691. 720. 
1167. 1292-9* essays. 556. 694% —f&uu 
467. H9cf. 1280, U9t: - JrnzhtiKg teng 
zhatyu 7*7. *290; — rku. 262. 467. 

1291: — jic, 260, 1291; — kaayi. 260,788. 
812.1191.12*32 94. wjot — shiyt. 1291. 260: 
— zhengyi, 565: — ihu. 520.788.12901 
See also Guwett eant&% 91; Giwm Zkauyi 
cawng qt 

Zhouyy Ciinumg qi dus^qi ge ntng/ing t«. 788, 
129091 

Zfcmyt dwmrfim. 332 
Zhouy\ jtshue. 1190 
Zhouzhi (Shaanxi), 708, n8o 
Zhu Bun. 1041 
Zhu Boyu, 919 
Zhu Cbuo. 445 
Zhu Di, 1294 
Zhu Huang. 844 

Zhu Quan, 124. i8x. 205. 270.974ft 12x2. 

U94 95 

Zhu Roog 458. 836 

Zhu Rong feng (pan of Hengshan). aSo 
Zhu Sengbiao. 929 
Zhu WVnji. 1296 

Zhu Xi, 364.4B3. 66t. 725.772. 877. 934.1032. 
090: and Taoism. 9 140. See also Ztoxyi 
camiong qi kaoy\ 

Zhu Xiangmn. 384.7«. 711. ta68 

Zhu Yupan. 293 

Zhu Yuanyu. 1083.1291 

Zhu Yuinzhang, 205,1240.1194 

Zhu Yudun. 182 

Zhu Zhen 483. 877 

Zhu Zhenheng. xm 

Zhu Ziymg. 252.195. 862.1 297 96 

Zhuang Chen Dengyun. 1296 97 

ZhztiKg Lot xu Jiitzang. 32. iW 97 

Zhuang Zhou. U97f- See also Zhiungzi 
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Zhuangzi. 5» 7. 13®.162. 653. 828. BBsf. 944. 

975- See also Zkuangzi 
Zhdangsx. 121. 176. 259- 2*7. 579. P>*. 55*. 802, 
*55.957. 9<&9. lootf. 1007. *085,1162, 126 }, 
129? i»j; and Chinese thought, 152#. and 
ifjoju. 5ti. jerf and Shangqing. 10 h and 
other early texts, 496, 655.77*1.1041: ^ a 
'canonical*' text, 27,165. 446, 828; cm on 
tok>gy and cosmogony. 49. 69*. 1042!!, 
uoj. 1x59.1214.1502-5; on 'runic" 553*; 
on 'imago." 10*7*. on 'transformation/* 
229; on 1 iunhin, 925 24; on the saint and 
the realized sate. 53.527. 560. S62. *79C 
**5f, IC92 1265; an twira, 1067; cm im 
mortality, 92; on seif cultivation, 554. 

55* 59.698, iccc, 114BI rr52, xi86f. ijoHf; 
an the 'fasting of the mind." mof; on 
the 'free and easy wandering,* U41.1195; 
an L a o n. 611-15 passim; on the Yellow 
Emperor. 505; on Cengsang xi. 445: on 
Cuangcheng 23. 457: on Pengzu. 790; on 
Rong Cheng. S22; on the term 'Ceks 
ti j! Master , v 9*0. 9*2 on other subjects. 
2^. 363. 4*3. 500. 536. 94 *. 1C94. llM. ri69; 
commentaries. 25tf. 264. 276.544.462. 

55*. 652. 63B. 720, 746.1x52 mt-n passsn. 
i&>2- See also .Usnhuii 2fining; Zhuangzi 
Zhudxgzx yt. 720.1299 
Zhmmgx 1 zfuyt, 626 

Zhuhxz yvanhou fam. 355. 555. ** 49 , ij» 1 
Zhubu parish. 1275 
Zhuding y*wca. 12x2 
Zhuhuo gang, 460 

iknjx ('laying the foundanons*'). 646.670. 
720.7*5. ICtfO 

Zhulin qtxian (Seven Worthies of the 
Bambix) Grave). 1085 
Zhuhng Grotto I leaven. 75* 

Zhunti (Cuodp. 3*5 
Zhuo Wanchun, 661 
r/iact.M (assistant of a medium). 965 
rnaqor (Red Sparrow), 

2/\*jku liman. 477.602. 1120 
Zhaihin neiyi n nrun yun. 29S. 596 
Zhuyang guan. 969 
Zhuyi, 1054 

Zhuzkcn /AcngMi shmyvng/iK. 954 
21 (an Earthly Branch, winter sofeocc). 55s. 
536, 807, 9B8,1301 


Ziba. 78c 

Ziehen taswei tiandi diojun. 1264. Sec also 
Daojun 
Zidan, 85.1266 

ri(Purple Chamber). 211,303 

Zigai feng (pan of I (engshan), 4*3 

Zigu. 245. 428 

Ziguang furen, 3B2 

Zijsn xian (appellation of LaoziX 871 

Ziqwgrhixiaui^.777 

zvjn ("so of its own*; spontaneous). 142. 

184. J14. 463. 556.1044.1067,1214. U65. 
* 29 *. 1302-3 

Ziron punan shoigshm stangjtjg. 881; — juyt, 
5*5f 

rirjn tAji (Retreat of Spontaneity), 1216 
ZlfdH 2hCH>\ HMd\0*£fu Il6j. See 

also U‘*J*ng/w 

zum {'private** monasteries). 105.81S 

Zitcmg 1033 

Zitons dijim hmdjku. 1036 

Ziues dada 3*2. 47*. 99i 

Ziwa furen. 1250 

Ziwei gong 310 

nwr* (Purple Scripts), 491 

Zixu zi. IQ37 

Ziyang (Jiangsu \ 65* 

Ziyang guan. 693.1246 
Ziyang xhenren. 919, 1162.1250. 1 joy 4. appei 
ladon of Zhang Boduan, 1220. See also 
Zhang Boduan 

ZtyungzArtiren nnrAaisn. 1265 66. iJ03f 
Zizai wo, 691 

Zong ethnicity. 405. 644.1233 
Zongling mingshen tianwang, teas 
Zongtni, 144 
Zongsheng gong. 709 
Zongsheng guan. 709. ts68 
Zonpcuan xidiuftex; WCHfi 886. 104B 
Z.ongxusn xhiAjhcx£ xndxffiiig lun. jy>. 1048. 
1532 

Zongyang gong 383 
row (Announcement), 9C4 
r<m tisngsisn ipiotxmmg celesual officials). 
160 

Zou Tiebt, 3*8 
Zou Xuan, 269 
Zou Yan. 508.1069 
Zou Yingbo. 269 


!ND£X 


Zou Yiunbuo. 1107 

(Announcement). 747. See also fabW 
fazeu 

Zu Shu. 172. 

xmsksnsyukexi (Supreme One Whide). 554 

Ztuukeng iojux*. u 6 ,1150 

Zoo CX 14. 222. Bo*. 051. i^Q 4 -r. 2nd akhemy. 

444. 5lft 5*ft 941. 1003 
Zoo Yuanze. 725 

rate ("sitting around the bowl"). 104. 47 *. 
750. 820.1J06-7 

radian fatting in medtatkuTX Oo«f 


2*odao {"left ways’*). 644. IJ07-* 

Zaodoo pamginn xiaeshu)\y*e, 539 
Zoofu (Shaanxi). 1059 
nuiwsn£ ("sitting in oblmon"), 6. 01.796. 
mo. 1141. «49. 

Z**wan£ lun, 119.122.2*9, IJO. &*(. 33ft 913. 

nn. 1145* 120*. 1309-10 

raiVKttgdiu ('point of application"), 80. 554 
Zoodtuon. 20K. 525* 94B. 1208 
zmjfu {ancestral master). 439. 633. 6S0.991 
Zunng (Ancestral Coon). 729. 80B to passim 
Zuzhou f mythical land'. 1121 


